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FOREWORD 


The papers in 1 this volume are the addresses delivered at the annual meeting of 
_ The Academy held in Philadelphia on April 2 and 3; 1971. 

There were 31 embassies of foreign countries represented, ‘21 missions to the 
United Nations, ani‘16 states, cities, and agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment. Also, 153 delegations represented ' universities and colleges, both here’ 
and abroad; and 120 international, civic, scientific, and commercial organizations 
sent representatives, Over 900 persons were in attendance, with an average 
audience ‘at each session of 500. 

_ The customary q.estion and answer period took place az each ‘of the sessions 
except the luncheon meeting. The questions from the floor and speakers’ answers 
are printed after each paper. 

The next meeting of The Academy will be held at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel . 
in Philadelphia on Friday and ee April 14 and 15, 1972. 


RICHARD D. LAMBERT . 


The Development of Federal Assistance 
to the Humanities 


By WALLACE B. EDGERTON 


ABSTRACT: The American propensity to respond to challenge 
as such, especially since technological prowess and dominance 
have become our postwar way of life, carries inherent danger. 
The first sponsors of a governmental agency in support of the 
humanities recognized that humane knowledge is useful knowl- 
edge, more than ever in an era when purpose becomes confused 
with efficiency and productivity. The Endowment for the 
Humanities works from such a premise, supporting efforts to 
generate humanistic knowledge relevant to current concerns 
and changing values, and to disseminate the fruits of humanis- 
tic study as widely as possible. It has developed programs 
promoting and assisting curriculum and faculty development, 
and supporting humanist teachers and researchers at each stage 
of their careers. Equally important, the Endowment is increas- 
ingly involved in the transmission of humane knowledge and 
the stimulation of new thinking on the qualities and values 
needed to deal with inevitable change. And it is seeking to 
engage the widest possible audience. A mutually reinforcing 


advance in both the sciences and the humanities is the society’s - 


greatest need as well as its greatest challenge. 


Wallace B. Edgerton was designated Acting Chairman of the National Endowment for 
the Humanities by Executive Order of President Nixon, efective July 4, 1970. In 
addition, he is chairman of the quarterly meetings of the National Council in the Hu- 
manities. Mr. Edgerton is also a member of the Federal Council on the Arts and the 
Humanities, established to coordinate arts and humanities activities among federal agen- 
ies. He joined the Endowment as Deputy Chairman at the invitation of Chairman 
Barnaby C. Keeney in 1966, serving in that capacity until the expiration of Dr. Keeney’s 
term in 1970. Before coming to the Endowment, he conducted a consultant practice in 
Washington, D.C., for private organisations seeking policy guidance on federal programs. 


I am indebted to William Maher of the staff of the National Endowment for the 
Humanities for his generous contributions, in both ideas and language, to this- paper. 
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2 . THE eee OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


HE National Foundation on the 

Arts and the Fumanities came into 
being with the enactment of Public Law 
89--209°in 1965. It is perhaps not in- 
significant that as soon as a bill becomes 
a law it is transmitted on parchment to 
the National Arch'ves and added to 
that timeless repository for perpetual 
safe-keeping. There is a symbolic f- 
nality in the practice: the actualization 


of one formulation of law puts an end’ 


to all other possib'e approaches con- 
sidered. All the >dlanning and per- 
suading and negotiacing are over. The 
goal is achieved—in one form or an- 
other—and the concern and effort that 
generated the legislative act are sup- 


planted by a wholly different kind of. 


task. The new task is to test whether 
implementation of the law can in any 


reasonable way realize the intention of - 


its enactors.. No one ever knows be- 


forehand; all that is known is that the 


words enrolled at the Archives and the 
dollars enlisted at the Treasury are only 
conditions and never causes of any 
eventual success. 

The hopes and intentions that ig- 
nited a drive for government support 
of the humanities are worth rehearsing, 
I think, for several rezsons. ‘Their prin- 
cipal utility lies in their furnishing a 
means of gauging progress and charting 
the future. . But an understanding of 
the aims of those who brought the 
Endowment for the Humanities into 
being bears on the general theme of 
your meeting here: America’s Most 
Challenging Objectives.” 

That’s an interesting—and very Amer- 
ican—proposition. -Our objectives are 
supposed to be challenging, always. We 
even like to take challenges and make 
them objectives . . . to do the difficult 
because it is difficult. President Ken- 
nedy’s goal of placing a man on the 
moon before the sixties were out was, 
at least in part, this kind of challenge- 


goal. To get there first was thought 


| cannot, 


janoten for several reasons, but to, get 


there within the decade was simply a 
self-imposed challenge. The President 
“knew his pub-ics: the Congress would 
have to respond to the threat of falling . 
behind the Soviets; the people would 
certainly respond to the challenge of 
meeting a: deadline. 

The persons and groups backing hu- 
manities legislation in 1964 and 1965, 
faithfully reflecting the American ethos, 
stated their objectives as -challenges 
whose validity must await a more in- 


formed objectivity—a longer view than 


the present affords. - The challenge, in. 
their view, was the increasing tendency 
of our technically proftcient society— . 
enriched and protected by scientific 
achievement and motivated by a seem- 
ingly unlimited potential for techno- ` 
logical growth—to fuse ends and means. 
In their viéw such a society develops a 
reflex to take action where technology 
can be brought to bear and, conversely, 
to postpone or neglect action where it 
The recent debate on the 
supersonic transport demonstrates how 
strong this reflex remains. What this 
can mean is that the kinds of problems 
not amenable to solution on drawing- 
boards, in laboratories and factories, | 
will spread and worsen, while the tech- - 
nological challenges successfully ' met 


~~ 


spawn mew challenges to be met more - . 


or less in the same fashion as that 
which produced them. 

Thus, the arguments advanced to cre- 
ate a program of federal aid to the 
humanities was rooted in an assessment 
of the state of the nation as well as 
of the condition of the humanities—and . 


the arguments were stated with prag- 


matic directness and sensitivity to the 
language of politics. 
HUMANE KNOWLEDGE USEFUL 


The conviction was firm from the 
outset that humane knowledge is useful 
knowledge and that it is the kind of 
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knowledge that makes technical knowl- 
edge more fully useful, and not only 
efficient. Above all, it was felt that 
humane knowledge was the kind of 
knowledge we needed to deal with the 
human problems that were unre- 
lieved, even agpravated, by interna- 
tional weight-lifting contests, the de- 
ciphering of genetic riddles, and the 
two-dimensional intellect of the elec- 
tronic media. And it must be con- 
fessed that there was also to be found 
among our earliest proponents some 
touch of competitive envy toward the 
National Science Foundation. Then as 
now, the NSF was—and quite rightly— 
enjoying the good favor of the Adminis- 
tration, the Congress, and a people 
heady still with the excitement of 
“discovering” science in the late 1940s. 
This was something of the context into 
which a seminal and practical document 
was introduced in 1964: A Report by 
the Commission on the Humanities. 
The commission was first formed in 
1963 under the sponsorship of three 
organizations: the American Council of 
Learned Societies, the Council of Gradu- 
ate Schools in the United States, and 
the United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa. 
The chairman of the commission was 
Barnaby Keeney, then President of 
Brown University and later to be first 
Chairman of the National Endowment 
for the Humanities. He and the nine- 
teen other members of this private 
group joined in making the case for the 
establishment of a National Humanities 
Foundation and forcefully recommend- 
ing it to the President and the Congress. 
Their voice was heard, and not only be- 
cause of the prestige of the commission 
membership, which included Kingman 
Brewster, Theodore Hesburgh, Clark 
Kerr, Glenn T. Seaborg, and Thomas 
Watson. Their voice was heard, per- 
haps, because of who they were, but it 
was heeded because their report was, in 
Dr. Keeney’s phrase, “a political docu- 


ment.” It spoke in language that had 
impact on government when, for exam- 
ple, it said: “A Government which gives 
no support at all to humane values is 
careless of its own destiny, but that 
Government which gives too much sup- 
port—and seeks to acquire influence— 
may be more dangerous still.” 

This was an approach that spoke to 
the issues from political ground, antici- 
pating objections and reflecting a sensi- 
tivity to what legislation could and 
could not accomplish. Most impor- 
tantly, the commission argued effec- 
tively that the humanities are as critical 
to a nation’s internal growth and health 
as technology is to its safety and pro- 
ductivity. “Democracy demands wis- 
dom of the average man,” the report 
said, and no one knew it better than 
the Congress, people chosen by the 
average man and woman to make their 
democratic institutions work. An un- 
derstanding was imparted—effectively, 
as events proved—that the knowledge 
and insights comprising the humanities 
are not ornaments or emblems of na- 
tional success in a democracy but are 
the condition and the reason for it all. 

The sciences and their accompanying 
technologies were—and had to be— 
objects of our admiration, but could not 
be objects of emulation. They satisfied 
more and more of our collective needs 
but seemed inevitably to add to 
our individual anxieties. They fore- 
shadowed the mountainous breakers of 
change ahead of us but did little to 
steady our balance on the crest of the 
present. It was not science as such, of 
course, but our uses of and reactions to 
the potentials of applied science that 
unsettled us. The influence of humane 
knowledge and imagination was incon- 
spicuously absent. Young people re- 
pudiated their place in the continuity of 
generations and formed a “now” gen- 
eration. Established America averted 
its gaze from a painful present and 
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worried about what the nation would be 
remembered for, hopeful that our monu- 
ments, commerce, and conquests would 
beguile*’the historians of the twenty-first 
. century. If a twentieth-century his- 
‘ torian had been heard, he might have 
said that there has never yet been a 
“now” generation, that that’s what 
‘we're still striving for: a generation 
fully in touch with the present because 
it is in balance on tke broad wave of the 
past-breaking into the broad prospect of 
the future—in balance and governing 
its direction. 

The “now” generation seemed to have 
fed that dizzy vista to cling to the 
pinnacle of the, mcment, scaled with 
such frightening acceleration. I think 
the young are beginning to claim the 
present as theirs to -emake, not escape 
from. And I think established Amer- 
ica is beginning to worry more about 
what it will have to ~hink of itself, and 
what its contemporar_es will think, than 
what unborn historians will. 

If the Humanities Commission saw 
the needs for a sozial- role for the 
humanities, it saw, too, the need to 
restore their visibility—to rid them of 
‘their musty,’ passive, somnolent public 
character. Again, their politics were 
_astute. Visibility has been understood. 


in Congress from the beginning, which ' 
is why the Capitol buclding is on ‘a hill. 


| ExpaANvep Socar Roe 


Thus, the proponen-s of the humani- 
ties urged an expanded social role and 
heightened visibility. Not unpredicta- 
bly, perhaps, they argued, too, for a 


resolution of the humanists’ identity . 


crisis. Frederick Burkhardt, President 
of the American Covncil of Learned 


Societies, urged that one ofthe reasons _ 


the National Science Foundation was 


E working so well was that its public could 


identify with it. As he said, “It’s their 
gency.” The humanist, he realized, 
needed his own agency, not only as a 


source of financial help but as a source 
of motivation, a sign that the impor- 
tance of what he is doing is recognized; 
not that the humanist.has unusual rec- 
ognition needs, or is less dedicated 
without symbols of public appreciation, 
but that with reason to believe the 
value of his work will be transmitted 
and realized, the humanist will broaden 
his scope, extend his vision. : 

Yet the policy visions of tomorrow 
stand-on the program realities of today, 
and accomplishing policy goals through 
the employment of the often awkward 
tools of government—regulations, guide- 
lines, and the like—is a chastening ex- 
perience for the more exuberant vision- 
aries. The Council of Learned Societies 
proposed a number of programs. As 
early as 1962, the ACLS issued'a vigor- 
ous call for “post-doctoral fellowships 
for research,” in providing “fellowships 
for post-graduate students,” assistance 
in the “study of and experimenta- 
tion in the curriculum of elementary 
schools,”..in providing -fellowships for 
teachers in these schools, and “funds 
for conferences at all levels to work 
toward the improvement of current 
practices.” 

Today the Endowment has an opera- 


tional division devoted solely to assist- 


ing humanists engaged in research lead- 
ing to dissemination of their findings in 
published: form. Fellowships for post- 
graduate study have been an Endow- 
ment program from the beginning, di- - 
rected to both the younger and senior 
humanist. Increasing emphasis. has 
been placed upon the value of such fel- 
lowships in contributing to the holder’s 
competence as a teacher as well as 
scholar, and increasingly the Endow- 


ment’s fellowship program seeks to re-.: > 


spond to' special needs—those of com- 
munity college faculties, for example, 
initiated this year, and the study of. 
America’s minorities, begun last year 
and expanded this year. The fellow- 
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ship program proposed for next year 
will be responsive to the needs in junior 
colleges and smaller colleges, and will 
explore ways in which practitioners of 
professions not necessarily humanistic— 
law, urban planning, journalism—can 
benefit from brief periods of study in 
disciplines of the humanities. 

While support for curricular evalua- 
tion, reform, and exerimentation in 
higher education has been a central pro- 
gram of the Endowment, its impact on 
the elementary and secondary curricu- 
lum has been limited and of a demon- 
stration character. One promising 
Endowment-initiated and sponsored de- 
velopment is the National Humanities 
Faculty, which brings distinguished 
college and university scholars into 
fruitful contact with secondary school 
teachers. 


Tet Non-TRADITIONAL HUMANIST 


Another co-sponsor of the Humanities 
Commission, the Council of Graduate 
Schools in the United States, took a 
somewhat different tack from the ACLS. 
In addition to improving and rein- 
forcing “current practices” in the teach- 
ing of the humanities, this group sought 
aid for the non-traditional humanist. 
Gustave O. Arlt spoke pointedly of this 
in the Commission Report: 


There was a time when the humanist re- 
garded research as an end in itself, with 
no residue except the satisfaction of the 
researcher and a number of volumes in a 
library that few people read. This intro- 
version is the cause for the misunderstand- 
ing of the humanist and the disrepute of 
his‘research. I would never ask for a 
cent of federal money in support of such 
research. The humanist whom this En- 
dowment wishes to encourage and to foster 
is a man who looks at the present with 
eyes of the past and the past with the eyes 
of the present; whose responsibility it is 
to interpret the past to the present and 
the present to itself. 


This statement crystallized the belief 
that we must find new ways of relating 
past to present, of proving the relevance 
of the humanities instead offust al- 
leging it, and of encouraging the human- 
ists who are prepared to do this. For 
if the humanities were in eclipse, it 
wasn’t only because science was in the 
ascendant. That insight has guided 
Endowment policy ever since. 

Numerous bills, following closely the 
recommendations of the Humanities 
Commission, were introduced in the 
88th Congress. The evolution of this 
legislation and the ultimate wedding in 
the 89th Congress of the Arts and 
the Humanities is complex. Barnaby 
Keeney proposed, before the Senate 
Subcommittee on the Arts and Hu- 
manities in February of 1965, that “the 
humanities, the arts, and the sciences 
be drawn together in a Cabinet Depart- 
ment of Education and Culture.” It 
was a sound idea, one likely to be en- 
acted in some way, someday. No such 
Department was created, but a National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Hu- 
manities was. For all the complica- 
tions—such as the pre-existing National 
Council on the Arts, and an abortive 
move to subsume both new Endowments 
under the Smithsonian or similar 
agency——Conpgressional enthusiasm ran 
high as hearings progressed. ‘The vari- 
ous versions of the legislation origi- 
nating in the House were put forward 
under the co-sponsorship of 117 members 
of the House of Representatives. The 
three bills introduced in the Senate were 
co-sponsored by forty-eight Senators, 
with twenty-eight of them endorsing 
all three. 

Of course, there was opposition as 
well. Members of the minority on the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor spoke of “. . . creating Federal 
czars over the arts and the humanities,” 
of the bill’s being “railroaded through 
the committee.” Others complained of 
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the complexity of the interlocking 
structures proposed: a foundation with 
a federal council and two endowments 
with twa, chairmen and two councils 
seemed more than a little cumbersome. 
Some denied the need for such an 
agency altogether, ci-ing the total num- 
ber of Americans who set foot in a 
museum every year as evidence of the 
nation’s: cultural and artistic vitality. 
One witness predicted “creeping medi- 
ocrity” as the end result of government 
support in these areas. 

But the Congress was persuaded of 
the need, and the bill was approved in 
the House by a reccrd vote, 260-114. 
Following Senate action it was signed 
into law on September 29, 1965, as the 
National Foundation on the Arts and 
the Humanities Act. 

I recapitulate this phase of the 
foundation’s history—~actually its pre- 
history—to establish some base line 
from which to view Endowment pro- 
grams and, more gererally, as an ex- 
ample of the kinds of arguments which 
prevailed with the Congress. 

I must note in passing that if the 
cause of the humanities and the arts 
had been set forth to the Congress 
under the rubric of “amenities,” as it is 
in today’s program, there would very 
likely be no foundation for either. I 
mean no slur on the emenities, but the 
term does imply something pleasant 
pursued for its own sake, some acces- 
sory to an otherwise stable, contented 
existence. That was not the conception 
of the Endowment’s sponsors. Their 
presentation to the Acministration and 
the Congress was not a tactic, though, 
as I have suggested, it was tactful and 
thought out with empethy for its audi- 
ence. And the Endowment for the 
Humanities has always operated on a 
premise far removed from patronage of 
the amenities. 

The premise is tha: the needs the 
Endowment tries to meet are of a real 


and critical nature, that humanistic 
knowledge bears directly on America’s 
most crucial problems, present and im- 
pending. History and the classics of 
literature and philosophy respond to our 
critical need to stay in touch with the 
intellectual and cultural heritage of hu- 
man civilization, upon whose implicit 
authority our common destiny stands. 
Languages and literature respond to our 
critical needs to communicate mean- 
ingfully in a world increasingly threat- 
ened by incomprehension between 
competing and coexisting cultures and 
groups. Philosophy responds to a 
global need for a sharing of meanings 
and values in the service of a richer, 
more productive, more rational life. 
No needs are more real and pressing 
than these. But prior even to them is 
the need to see that, while problems 
are being solved and the amenities ob- 
served, these needs have been forgotten 
or neglected. 

The man most alive to these forgotten 
needs, Barnaby Keeney, was appointed 
Chairman of the National Council on 
the Humanities by President Johnson 
in July of 1966, making him by that 
fact head of the Endowment for the 
Humanities. Let me take a moment to 
say that this man was, at every stage 
of the Endowment’s development, the 
prime mover and guiding force. As 
chairman, the post he held until July 
of last year, he proved himself ev 
bit as acute and intrepid an administra- 
tor as he had been a planner and adyo- 
cate with the Commission on the Hu- 
manities. Through it all he aada 
consummate sensitivity to political real- 
ities and a positive obsession that /the 
humanities deal with the specific, real- 
izable, and usable studies that would 
make a difference in how people 
live, how they think, how they reach 
judgments. ` 

The range of the Endowment’s activ- 
ity came out in the legislation very 
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much as it would in a college curricu- 
lum. For the purposes of the enabling 
statute, “ ‘humanities’ includes, but is 
not limited to, the study of the follow- 
ing: language, both modern and clas- 
sical; linguistics; literature; history; 
jurisprudence; philosophy; archaeol- 
ogy; comparative religion; ethics; the 
history, criticism, theory, and practice 
of the arts; those aspects of the social 
sciences which have humanistic content 
and employ humanistic methods; and 
the study and application of the human- 
ities to the human environment, with 
particular attention to the relevance of 
the humanities to the current conditions 
of national life.” Some of this lan- 
guage was added to the Act by amend- 
ments made in 1970—specifically, the 
inclusion of comparative religion and 
ethics, and references to the human en- 
vironment and relevance to current 
conditions. 


CULTURE OF MINORITIES 


I have indicated that many of the 
programs proposed by the American 
Council of Learned Societies subse- 
quently came into being; yet the spon- 
soring organizations of the commission 
report do not mention the program need 
which became apparent in the Endow- 
ment’s first year—studies in the history 
and culture of American minorities. In 
1966, finally, broad recognition was 
taken of America’s neglect in scholar- 
ship and education, as elsewhere, of 
black America. The Endowment par- 
ticipated fully in efforts to correct par- 
tially that neglect; it helped support 
institutes and seminars in black and 
Afro-American studies, it supported a 
wide range of research studies: history, 
literature, languages, and social sci- 
ences. It instituted a program of faculty 
development in predominantly black 
colleges. Although Endowment total 
resources were limited, the Federal 
Interagency Committee on Education 


— 


report on Black Colleges singled out the 
Endowment as one of three federal 
agencies which have made significant 
contributions to these institutis so in 
need of both public and private support. 
That commitment to a better under- 
standing of all the strains of America 
is reflected in support of studies, 
education programs, and fellowships 
relating to Mexican Americans and 
American Indians. 

Although the Act makes reference to 
“public understanding and appreciation 
of the humanities,” and although the 
education of the out-of-school adult was 
frequently cited as a goal by proponents 
of the Endowment, there was a sur- 
prising paucity of solid program pro- 
posals. Perhaps this was because a 
variety of federal agencies had extensive 
experience in support of fellowships and 
research——and precedents abounded— 
while the federal government seemed to 
share the general disinterest in the 
liberal education of that two-thirds of 
all Americans who are not in school. 
Although the terms “continuing educa- 
tion” and “lifelong education” are com- 
monplaces of our discussions of educa- 
tion policy, what in fact they often 
mean is a form of education narrowly 
vocational, persistently underfunded— 
or not funded at all, largely isolated 
from the normal springs of scholarship 
and learning, and disseminated in vary- 
ing modes by diverse institutions. Yet 
liberal education, largely in the humani- 
ties, must have a special importance to 
the adult. It is knowledge that is most 
accessible—not mediated by profes- 
sionals or technicians. It is knowledge 
that brings the citizen into touch with 
those forces which shaped his culture, 
his nation and, in large part, his life. 
For five frustrating years the Endow- 
ment supported demonstration programs 
in educational television, museum, his- 
torical societies, libraries, and other 
institutions in touch with the adult 
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_ Citizen. It is curr2ntly trying to apply 
some of the lessons learned during: that 
period: to the structuring of codperating 
groupe a state-wide basis which will 
offer programs incended for a broad 
public. 

Dr. Arlt’s call for scholarship more 
attuned to the requirements of the 


present was mirrored in a statement, 


adopted in 1968 by the advisory 
National Council on the Humanities: 
The present crisis of American society 
leads the National Ccuncil on the Humani- 
ties to reaffirm that the humanities ideally 
are always relevant to the condition of 
man, and of man’s society. It therefore 
wishes to encourage, in addition to signifi- 
cant studies and works in the familiar 
humanistic tradition of pure scholarship 
and general knowledge, appropriate project 
proposals within the various fields of the 
-humanities which are concerned with values - 
as they bear on urbanization, minority 
problems, war, peace, and foreign policy; 
problems of governmental decision, civil 
liberties, and the wider application of 
humanistic knowledge and insights to the 
general public interest 


This statement did not imply, as is 
sometimes thought, an Endowment. bias 
for contemporaneity. As “current his- 


tory” seems often to cast little light on . 


the issues of the present, so retrospec- 
tive studies need not necessarily be 
foreign to current issues. ‘Two ex- 
amples suggest that both contemporary 
and retrospective studies can provide 
insights into the human condition. 
One grantee of the Endowment went 
- to live in the black shetto of Gary as 
a scholar, to learn and preserve what 
he learned and communicate it broadly. 
- His premise was simple: “If we wish 
to understand the problems of the cities, 
we must attempt to kaow the people of 
the cities. And to know the people— 
the immigrants, the migrants, the 
blacks, the Latins—we must compre- 


hend their traditions. We'll never ` 


know how many decisions taken in city 
hal's, state houses, or the marble-faced 
monuments of Washington would have 
been different and better if this kind of 
Knowledge had been more widely avail- 
able. And available as knowledge, 
not just information ... as the orga- 
nized, inter-related experience of a dis- 
ciplined mind, aware of broader applica- 
tions, with insight into signrficant detail. 
Another example, by way of contrast, 
is a grantee whose study of the political 
views of William of Ockham has un- 
forced ‘relevance to the~present day. 
Consider these brief comments on the 
fourteenth-century scholar: 


Ockham alone regarded a basic pluralism - 
of powers not only as a source of political- 
problems, but lso as a condition to be 
preserved in the solution of those problems. 
Instead of being able to settle problems by 
recourse ‘to a single, comprehensive science 
or technique, Ockham was often faced with 
authorities and arguments that were both 
incompatible and incommensurable .. . 
including the basic difficulty of relating ` 
specialized knowledge to the comprehensive 
moral responsibility of statesmen and 
citizers. - 

[To Ockham] it is neither absurd nor 
inconvenient to have two -or 
“supreme” powers in a community, no one 
of which is regularly subject to any other, | 
and... to indicate the sort of justifica- 
tion required for violent departures from 
this normal order. 


These two studies represent the kind 
of knowledge which, together with the 
myriad discoveries of scientific research ` 
on every front, constitute the greatest 
asset of any modern nation. Clearly, 
it is only from a firm grounding in both 
kinds of knowledge that nations will be 
able to respond decisively and rationally 
to the challenges we have gathered to 
discuss in this meeting. _ 

The importance and the need for 
systematically applied scientific knowl- 
edge cannot be cuestioned, but neither 


more - 
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can the fact that such knowledge does 
not and cannot resolve central issues 
emerging in American life. The rejec- 
tion of traditional values; the waning 
of respect for the authority of law, 
courts, and customs; racial and age- 
group hostilities; increased reliance on 
violence as a means of achieving desir- 
able goals; corruption of the physical 
planet which no one seems able to ar- 
rest . . . all represent deeply troubling 
and difficult issues which the people as 
a whole must face. All are issues of 
recent origin, and all are issues whose 
solutions rest squarely upon a vastly 
increased national capacity to under- 
stand men as human beings, needing 
values and aspirations as surely as they 
need food and drink. 

Finally, we cannot ignore the time 
factor, the rate at which we must decide 


and respond to proliferating crises. 
The development and dissemination of 
man-centered knowledge must take 
place in the next decade at Wate and 
on a scale commensurate with the un- 
deferrable demands for decision that 
are certain to arise. We know right 
now that it is a geometric rate, a fact 
which, by itself, should command con- 
tinuous government support of human- 
istic education. And we know that we 
cannot continue to introduce profound 
changes in our national life without 
relating those changes to the continuity 
of history and tradition which gave our 
nation life. 

To strengthen our capacity to solicit, 
sustain, and inform our judgments and 
our actions by our human values and 
aspirations seems to me now, today, 
one of America’s challenging objectives. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: Mr. Edgerton, you announced as 
the purpose of the program the inculca- 
tion of a sense of values and direction 
in our society, to be accomplished 
through emphasis on the humanities. 
However, in your closing remarks, you 
pointed out, in effect, the failure of our 
society, even with the present rather 
considerable stress upon the humani- 
ties—the liberal arts—to preserve not 
only the values but the structure of our 
society itself. 

The question that I have in mind, 
I think you can anticipate. We have 
had many examples of programs which 
had very clear purposes, but which in 
practice were defeated by a lack of 
vision or a lack of a sense of adminis- 
tration with due regard to nominative 
values and standards. The question in 
my mind is whether the failure of a 
program to accomplish its stated pur- 


poses is solvable simply by pouring 
more money into it. Rather, we do not 
need a rethinking of standards that 
must be imposed if the purposes are 
to be accomplished? I think it is ob- 
servable that the most serious challenge 
to an orderly society among the youth 
of the country is coming from the liberal 
arts component. 


A: By and large, I think you are 
right. The one most comprehensive 
survey of student revolutionaries I have 
seen suggests they come from a 
pretty wide range indeed, including 
law schools. 

If you are talking more broadly about 
the encouragement, or lack thereof, of 
the humanities in this country, an inter- 
esting book by a chap at Princeton a 
few years ago—Fritz Machlup, an 
economist, in The Production and Dis- 
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tribution of Know.edge in the United 
States—offered some interesting com- 
mentaries, I think. 

The PY&xpose of chat pioneering vol- 
ume was to point out that in the dis- 
semination of knowl2dge in our country, 
broadly, a mixture of public and private 
organizations and institutions are the 
supporters; but in the production of 
knowledge—that is, the determination 
of what kinds of knowledge we are going 
to produce—that has fallen increasingly 
to the lot of public institutions to 
support. 

Among the public supporters for the 
production of knowledge in the humani- 
ties, in the social sciences, in the natural 
sciences, and in mathematics, by far the 
largest single element is the federal gov- 
ernment. In the budget the President 
sent to the Congress two months ago, 
there is a provision to expend 16.7 bil- 
lion dollars to produce new knowledge 
in this country with federal support. 
And it has been at about that level for 
the last several years—that is, for re- 
search and development throughout all 
the agencies of government. Of that 
amount, 95 percent will be expended on 
the natural sciences, approximately four 
percent will be expended on the social 
sciences, and less thar. one percent will 
be expended on the humanities. 

If the federal government is the 
largest single determinant in what kinds 
of knowledge will be produced, then we 
have a kind of imbalance that leads me 
to ask how seriously we have really 
taken what you suggested was a com- 
mitment to humanist:c knowledge in 
this country in the past. J think it 
has been pretty limitec. 

Finally, as to your point that the 
humanists themselves have often fallen 
short of their obligations, I would agree 
with that fully and absolutely. I have 
suggested in my remarxs that the cen- 
tral theme of -the Endowment for the 
Humanities in the six years it has been 


in existence has been to encourage a 
more broad, more perceptive, more 
sensitive response to current issues by 
humanists themselves. 


Q: I wonder, sir, if, in dealing with 
the question of the accumulation of 
knowledge or the pursuit of knowledge, 
we aren’t pretty well geared to thinking 
in terms of knowledge as it is proved 
useful in the fields of science and tech- 
nology, as opposed to learning in the 
humanities, which has a rather different 
goal. The one leads to the solution of 
pretty well-definec problems and there 
the acquisition of new information can 
be immensely valuable and has proved 
to be. 

In the humanities, aren’t we really 
seeking not only additional knowledge, 
but wisdom—w;which has to do with the 
quality of life, what is worth living for, 
and that sort of thing? So, it isn’t 
simply a question of knowledge; it is 
very much what we do with the knowl- 
edge that we acquire about human 
affairs. 


A: Yes, and you said it a good deal 
better than I could. I quite agree 
with that. 


Q: Following directly on the two 
questions asked previously, I should 
like to ask whether or not the gathering 
and the backing, as it were, of this type 
of knowledge are being balanced by 
suggestions and recommendations for 
the implementation of programs which 
would suggest themselves in relation to 
the knowledge thus garnered? 

A: I wonder if you are thinking 
about programs which would help to 
make such knowldge more readily avail- 
able, more useful. 

I would say, first of all, that one of 
the central difficulties in the humanities 
is our incapacity to understand them 
and their operations in this country. 
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We all understand science rather well 
and, due in part to the activities of 
Mr. Greenberg, we all understand where 
the centers of power are, what kind of 
communication is obtained between sci- 
entist and scientific organizations, and 
the like. 

No such comparable information ex- 
ists in the humanities, and we are really 
plodding over a field which hasn’t been 
very carefully charted. In two areas, I 
think, some response to that question 
might be useful. In the field of re- 
search and publication (the separate 
division of which is the subject of study 
in the Endowment) we have supported 
a range of scholarly schools, somewhat 
reluctantly; they are dull, nobody likes 
to put money in them, but they are the 
essential underpinnings of making avail- 
able scientific and humanistic knowl- 
edge, and that knowledge is more or 
less comprehended between them. 

For instance, the IRM, or Interna- 
tional Repertory of Music, which the 
Endowment has supported for two 
vears, seeks to draw from forty-six 
countries and, I think, 103 musico- 
logical journals, a centralized index to 
make available to humanists in that 
field what has been written on the sub- 
ject around the world. That is an 
established concept in the science—old 
hat; it has been happening for twenty 
years. But it is new in the humanities 
and we support such efforts. We sup- 
port, as well, research centers which 
try to concentrate in a single institution 
a range of capacities and talents to 
produce the same kind of thing. 

Finally, at the other end of the spec- 
trum, because the knowledge gained 
from our universities and research cen- 
ters ends up as the background material 
for so many TV shows, it permeates 
our society in the effort to make that 
humanistic knowledge of value broadly 
available. 

I have suggested that we have tried 


to use the mechanisms of adult educa- 
tion in this country. I think adult edu- 
cation in this country is a scandal. We 
all say we are for continuing ge™cation, 
but we really don’t mean it. None of 
our colleges or institutions really tries 
to continue the education of the person, 
once off the campus. I think what it 
takes is going back to “point of azi- 
muth” to try to build the structures of 
educational institutions specializing in 
adult education around the country; 
and we are turning our attention to 
that now, relying primarily on univer- 
sity extensions. Sometimes they are 
weak links but they are there, and they 
are oriented toward adult education. 


Q: May I commend to your attention 
the adult evening program in Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland? It seems 
to me that the type of program given 
there, for the average person who has 
workday cares and is not necessarily 
concerned with the pursuit of higher 
degrees but who desires continuing edu- 
cational opportunity, deserves expansion 
and emphasis and proliferation through- 
out the country. 


A: A quick response to your observa- 
tion. One of the tragedies of our adult 
education is that it shows results in 
the second most affluent county in the 
United States; and it’s the other 3,094 
that haven’t access to the resources that 
Montgomery County has, that pose part 
of the problem. 


Q: It seems to me that, in fact. 
whatever support comes to the humani- 
ties—for that matter, to social sciences 
as well—is not so much from the fed- 
eral government as from state govern- 
ments, foundations, and, in some cases. 
even international organizations. 

To take a few examples: my own 
State of Delaware has its completely 
funded state archaeological program 
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that has done a great deal of good work. 
In international wo-k, some of the best 
research being dore.in musicology is 


being Mee by the’ Organization of: 


American States; taxe its sponsorship of 
the Inter-American Music Festivals, for 
example. Of course, foundations, even 
private organizations, and continuing 
education groups like the YMCA seem 
to me far more effective than the federal 
government. Is rot, in fact, the 
“amount of assistance given by the fed- 
eral government overestimated and per- 


‘haps much less effective than that: 


given by private, international, and 
state organizations? 


A: In regard to the role of private 
sources, I couldn’t ag-ee more that they 
play a significant and vital role. I was 
' talking only about the production of 
knowledge, primarily in institutions of 
higher education and m research centers 


around the country. There, the influ-. 


ence of the Department of Defense—by 
far the largest disburser of federal 
funds for science—-and the influence of 
' the Atomic Energy Commission (the 
National Science Foundation is sixth on 
the list), on what kirds of knowledge 
are produced in those institutions seems 
_ to me really central. 


' Q: It appears to me that the humani- 
ties are more or less a vehicle for propa- 


ganda. One never knows whether this 


. that he reads or hears is true. How- 
ever, you can take a man who can 
neither read nor write and teach him 
to drive a car or a machine and he can 
do that well. 

You don’t have the same kind of 
assurance when you are reading one 
‘author or another. We can’t even be- 


lieve history. now; we are suspicious of 
all these things. What is the future for 
the humanities? Whenever they are. 
produced and disseminated by the gov- 
ernment, we begm to be suspicious of 
government. Is there any absolute? 
How can we be sure? It seems con- 
fusing to me. Id rather become a 


` scientist, although I am in the field of 


social work. (I am Director of the 
Buffalo -Urban League.) In science, 
there is more assurance that if you 
push this button you are going to get 
this result. 


A: I remember a letter from Einstein 
to Sigmund Freud saying, “In the final 
analysis, all our scientific theories are 
mythologies in the sense that the scien- 
tific structure we manage to impose on 
reality is the product of the human 


. mind.” 


In that case and in that sense, science. 
has something of the same arbitrary - 
quality as the humanities. I think it 
is one of the enduring charms of the 
humanities that they aren’t certain, they 
aren’t final. Pd hate to live in a 
finalized universe. The humanities can 
certainly be the medium for propaganda, 
and have been,. many times in the past. 
Some of our greatest works were written — 
purely for this purpose. Just one ob- 
servation on that, in conclusion: one of 
the central concerns of the legislative 
craftsmen who ‘brought the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Hu- 
manities into being was a recognition 
of that simple fact—that such issues as 
the humanities and the arts dealt with 
could be controversial, could be used 
for propaganda. There are a number of 
provisions in the Act forbidding a 


wide range of federal activities and 


encouraging wide public interest. 


-% 
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N his State of the Union Message 

this year, President Nixon sum- 
moned us to a new American revolu- 
tion. “revolution not of arms and 
men, but of values and thoughts. A 
revolution not of rising expectations, 
but of rising achievements, 

He spoke not in terms of simple 
plans and programs, not in terms of 
easy solutions for difficult problems, but 
in terms of goals. He challenged us to 
reform our institutions, rethink our ap- 
proaches to public problems, and re- 
direct our resources to solve those prob- 
lems. The achievement of those goals 
is certainly the unfinished business of 
America, 

It seems, therefcre, appropriate to 
gather in this city were the first Amer- 
ican Revolution was born to discuss 
“America’s Most Challenging Objec- 
tives.” We know what those objectives 
are. ‘They are the -esolution of prob- 
lems we have wrestled with for over a 
generation, in some cases for all of our 
history, but which have yet to surrender 
to solution. Problems of race and urban 
decay, of health care and poverty, of 
economics and crim2, of war and a 
wavering spirit. 

We know that the challenge lies in 
the fact that we have promised solutions 
to these problems be<ore, and we have 
disappointed and disillusioned our peo- 
ple when hollow lives and decaying 
cities could not be easily restored. So 
the challenge now is twofiold: to over- 
come the disappointments of the past 
as we build our common future 

In the last decade we have become 
increasingly aware, tod, that there was 
one objective we have neglected, one 
problem we have ignored. As we built 
a nation on this continent we carelessly 
wasted the air, water, and earth on 
which the life of that nation depends. 

We have ridden the abundance of 
nature into fantastic prosperity, and we 
have yet to pay full iare for the ride. 


Only in recent years did we begin to 
realize that callous treatment of nature’s 
resources not only diminished our own 
lives, but mortgaged the future for our 
children. 

Why this growing awareness of envi- 
ronmental degradation and the increas- 
ing demand for environmental protec- 
tion? Why kas the preservation and 
enhancement of the environment be- 
come one of the most challenging of 
America’s objectives? 

We have realized in the shadow of 
the Atomic Age that we can destroy 
ourselves piecemeal as well as by 
holocaust. 


THE Opvious FACTS 


There are the obvious facts that show 
we are simply not what we used to be. 
More than 1,40) pounds of air pollution 
per person ride the wind and rain across 
this continent. Many of our lakes and 
rivers carry burdens that make them 
unfit for drinking or recreation. More 
than 50 trillior gallons of hot water, 
millions of tons of organic and chemical 
pollutants, enormous amounts of fertil- 
izers, pesticides, and most of all, sewage 
every year are spoiling rivers once cele- 
brated in our art and literature and 
history. 

At the fall of Vicksburg, General 
Grant wired President Lincoln: “The 
Father of Waters flows unfettered to the 
sea.” That can no longer be said of 
the Mississippi. It is badly polluted. 
The Hudson and the Potomac, the 
Missouri and the Monongahela, the 
Snake and the Androscoggin—all rivers 
rich in history—are today rivers rich in 
industrial and municipal wastes. 

Our landscape, too, is littered with 
junk—7 million eutomobiles, 20 million 
tons of paper, 48 billion cans, and 26 
billion bottles a vear. Almost nowhere 
on this continent can man escape the 
impact he has had on nature. 

These are the obvious reasons for 
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environmental concern, but there are 
others. 


Nort A FAD 


Never has an issue come closer to the 
daily concerns of Americans than the 
environment. Environmental protec- 
tion, or the lack of it, affects how a 
man feels when he gets up in the morn- 
ing—and how he gets to work—and 
how his city looks—and where he takes 
his family on vacation—-and in subtle, 
important ways it affects his spirit. 
Other issues—like poverty and race, and 
even the war—-do not so directly touch 
us all, but the environment has each of 
us and all of us as a constituency. 

In the air we breathe and water we 
drink we must accept what comes to us. 
The environment creates no generation 
gap, no racial distinctions, no economic 
divisions. Its preservation is the issue 
about which the Chicago Tribune and 
the Quicksilver Times can and do agree. 
The earth belongs to all of us. It is 
our most abundant heritage. And if we 
don’t save it, it won’t save us. 

Those who think environmental con- 
cern is a fad—that it succeeds civil 
rights, and poverty, and the war as 
just one more thing to worry about— 
are wrong. Those who feel as some 
segments of the black community do, 
that environmental concern is a “cop- 
out”-—that its appeal lies in its suscep- 
tibility to easy solutions—are wrong. 
The issue is a “cop-out” only if there 
is no substance to it, and the substance 
of environmental concern is measured 
in tons and millions of gallons of im- 
purities which we pour into our air, 
water, and living space every year. 
Protection of the environment is a 
deadly serious issue for America, and 
for the rest of the world. 

As no other issue can, environmental 
enhancement overcomes international 
rivalry and ‘division. Today every 
man is downstream or downwind from 


some other man, Even the Vietnam 
War is universally denounced for its 
ecological damage as well as its impact 
on nations. oo 


POLLUTION AROUND THE Wor Lp 


The problems of the environment are 
surfacing in every corner of the globe. 
It is said Lake Erie is dying, but Lake 
Baikal in Soviet Siberia, the oldest and 
deepest freshwater lake in the world, 
suffers discharges from pulpmills every 
day and is in her own race with time 
The irreplaceable ancient statuary of 
Rome is being eaten every day by an 
acid smog more disastrous than all the 
armies of Gaul. The fabled Rhine, 
celebrated by Byron as the “valley of 
sweet waters,” is now the waste removal 
system for the industries of the Ruhr. 
In Tokyo, policemen have to be relieved 
to breathe pure oxygen from tanks while 
they are directing traffic. In Seoul, 
South Korea, Taipei, Formosa and 
Ankara, Turkey and the rest of the 
developing world which is urbanizing at 
a rate unprecedented in human history, 
little time is left before they, too, 
are overwhelmed by the backlash of 
progress. 

Finally, growing disaffection with the 
materialism of a technological society 
has helped to make the environment a 
major issue. We have learned that 
technology out of control can be a 
menace, not a mentor. Our hopes for 
a future without as much emphasis on 
the materiality of life are inextricably 
linked with preservation of the planet 
and its natural endowments. 

The critical issue today is how we 
approach the issue of the environment, 
now that there is widespread awareness 
of its fragility. I believe our approach 
to this issue can lead the way to the 
new American revolution-—it can restore 
confidence in our ability to achieve great 
goals and give us insight into how to 
do so. 
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The environment embraces all of us, 
and when it comes to its degradation 
no man is without sin. None of us has 
done emeygh, soon enough, to protect 
the resources necessary to life. So let 
us not waste our efforts pointing accusa- 
tory fingers. Rathe-, let us decide what 
must be done. 

Nor should we fool ourselves into 
thinking that there are simple solutions 
to environmental protection. There are 
no panaceas for pollution. Every issue 
of environmental enhancement requires 
a balancing of interests—a weighing of 
benefits and risks. The potential health 
hazard to ourselves and other species 
that results from the use of any pesti- 
cide, for example, must be weighed 
against the potential health benefit and 
the increase in food production for a 
world already hungry. 

The issue requires an understanding 
that just as the introduction of a new 
pesticide into the environment by man 
may permanently ckange the present 
balance in the eco-system, so also the 
precipitous withdrawal of that same 
pesticide may cause even more profound 
change. 

Nature is in balance. Man by his 
every action changes zhat balance. He 
should not shrink from change, but 
rather give full thougat and considera- 
tion to the impact of his unbalancing 
action. 

Clearly, we must measure the envi- 
ronmental impact of everything we do. 
The Environmental Pclicy Act of 1970 
already requires this of every agency 
of the federal government. But indus- 
try and individuals alike must also 
assess the consequences of all their 
actions in terms of their environmental 
impact. In an institutional sense, this 
could slow the decision-making process. 
But if we realize that it is impossible to 
get all the answers regarding any poten- 
tial hazard to the env-ronment—if we 
realize that there are many questions 


for which there are yet no answers—if 
we realize that it is impossible to have 
a risk-free society——then we can make 
reasoned and deliberate choices to pro- 
tect the earth without stifling techno- 
logical initiative or progress. 


Net vs. Gross NATIONAL PRODUCT 


In simple terms, we must cease 
to measure progress aS a gross 
national product and begin to realize 
our net national product. The goods 
and services we employ cannot be 
appreciated in isolation; they have 
to be understood for all they repre- 
sent. ‘The flasky new car on the show- 
room floor must be seen for all that it 
is, and not just for its material appeal. 
It represents one more car on already 
crowded highways. It is a heap of junk 
to be disposed cf—someday. It is also 
a conglomeration of valuable resources 
to be recycled one day. And it is a 
major source of air pollution. When 
all of us adopt tkat outlook, we will 
have established an environmental ethic 
in this nation which will be our best 
insurance against abuse of our resources. 

Indeed, already we have begun to 
employ preventive medicine to protect 
the environment. More important than 
any decision made about an SST was 
the environmental debate on that issue 
itself. A generation ago, even a decade 
ago, such a debate was unimaginable. 
The fact that we debate that issue 
openly—before all the world—shows 
that we have made the commitment to 
weigh the benefits and risks. 

The decisions to study carefully a 
trans-Alaska pipeline and to halt con- 
struction of a cross-Florida barge cana] 
show that we have learned to view the 
environment as an important priority 
and not the demented domain of an 
effete few. It shows that we have put 
the question to ourselves: “How can we 
maintain our affluence—how can we en- 
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joy the good life—and how, at the same: 


time, can we insure the continuance of 
life?” It shows that we have not aban- 
doned our urge to build and grow, but 
we have strengthened our desire to do 
it wisely. 

In America today, all the elements 
exist for a successful solution to the 
problem of environmental degradation. 
The public in increasing numbers dem- 
onstrates awareness of the problem and 
support for its solution. A national 
administration of one party, and a 
Congress dominated by another, seem 
equally committed to providing the laws 
and resources to protect and enhance 
the environment. The technology exists 
to control all forms of visible pollution, 
and research is being conducted now to 
fill the gaps in our knowledge. The 
battle is not over, nor will victory be 
easy or even total, but the climate is 
ripe for significant advance. 

Our society badly needs some suc- 
cesses. Across the land, the prophets 
of doom trumpet our failures. This 
blare and the truthful ring of its notes 


have sapped our confidence in ourselves, 
our institutions, and our country. One 
significant success and the sound of 
defeat will be replaced by thgemeharge 
to join in the new Revolution. 

I believe that the protection of the 
environment offers America its best hope 
for a dramatic success. 

Achieving the goal of a clean and 
healthy environment must be done by 
us all—by every American. We can 
reach that goal in this decade. And 
in reaching it, we can trigger a chain 
reaction of confidence and hope that 
will help us to achieve all our great 
goals for the seventies. 

Behind the issue of environmental 
protection we can unite every American, 
with no man as an adversary and no 
man as an antagonist. 

If every one of us will adopt the 
simple truth that “I can save the earth,” 
we will realize how much we can achieve 
together. 

We will inaugurate an American 
Revolution that truly will be heard 
around the world. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: I am from the American Insti- 
tute of Planners. I believe, Mr. 
Ruckelshaus, that you would agree that 
a national land use plan might help 
achieve the type of balance that you 
have mentioned a couple of times. I 
wonder if you would care to comment 
on the likelihood of such a plan being 
inaugurated in the near future? 


A: The Administration has sub- 
mitted a bill on the national land use 
approach. Senator Jackson has also 
submitted a bill. This bill includes, 
among other things, the coastal zone 


management provisions of the Adminis- 
tration’s bill submitted last year. 

I think you are clearly right, we need 
to approach this problem not only from 
the effects of pollution abatement in the 
narrower sense, but also in the broader 
sense of national land use planning and 
problems of population. 

The Administration’s bill attempts to 
provide incentives to states to come up 
with land use plans for their own use. 
And there are some states which are 
moving in this direction. The bill also 
defines areas of critical environmental 
concern, such as coastal zones and 
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estuarine areas, flood plains, lakes, and 
rivers, in which the Environmental 
Protection Agency would have a great 
deal tagay. 

I think there is an excellent chance 
that this bill will pass in this session of 
Congress. I also think that we have 
now the rising crest of environmental 
awareness on the gart of the people of 
the country—a chance to pass a massive 
amount of legislation that has been sub- 
mitted, not only by the Administration 
but by many in Congress. I think we 
had better get it passed now, when we 
have this kind of public awareness 
and interest, and put pressure on Con- 
gress to get it throngh. Otherwise, we 
may miss the chance to take advantage 
of this tremendous public upsurge of 
interest. 

I think land use, :n addition to many 
other bills that hav2 been submitted— 
including those agaiast water pollution, 
toxic substances, pesticides, ocean 
dumping, all of these things—ought to 
be pushed very hard in order to get the 
kind of legal framework we need in 
order to make real progress, 


Q: While the speaker has very well 
stated the magnitude of the current en- 
vironmental problem I would challenge 
his statement that environmental prob- 
lems exceed the problems of race. The 
impact of suburban versus urban envi- 
ronment is, more than anything else, a 
race problem. Environmental problems 
are self-imposed and can be affected 
meaningfully by law as soon as we 
choose to do so. I wish problems of 
minority and ethnic g-oup and race rela- 
tions had solutions és easily indicated 
to us. So I challenge your statement 
that the current environmental fad is 
anything but a cop-out. 


A: Sir, number one, I did not say 
that the environmental problems exceed 
the problems of race. I simply said 


they were more susceptible to solution. 
What I meant by that was that the 
problems of race are clearly difficult 
problems that are going to be with us 
for some time. 

I do think, as I mentioned, that what 
we need is evidence that the institutions 
of a society can respond and solve the 
problems of that society. Here we 
have a problem that is universally 
recognized as being a real one, and I 
think we have a chance of solving it. 
It is not a simple problem, but I think 
we can solve it. And through the solu- 
tion of this problem we can solve some 
of the more difficult problems we have 
not been able to cope with in the past. 


Q: Mr. Ruckelshaus, I happen to be 
the president of a local chapter of the 
Isaac Walton League and I wonder if 
you could comment on how groups of 
this sort can best attack the prob- 
lems you have been discussing. A great 
deal of this has to be done by legis- 
lative action, probably at the federal 
level, but what can we, as individuals, 
do to helpe 


A: If the problem is going to be 
solved it has to be done at the local 
level. The most dramatic examples of 
success we have found in the country 
have been where the community itself 
recognized the problem, took hold of it, 
and solved it. Seattle, Washington, 
and San Diego, California, which have 
moved forward very quickly, are ex- 
amples of people recognizing the envi- 
ronmental problem in their community 
and, through local leadership and initia- 
tive, generating the interest to solve it. 

The successes have been dramatic. 
They have been in some instances al- 
most total. This has generated enthusi- 
asm in the community, and a belief in 
the people’s own ability to solve their 
problem. I think this is absolutely es- 
sential in our complex society. 
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I certainly don’t believe for a moment 
that the mere institution of an agency 
like the Environmental Protection 
Agency can by any means achieve the 
ultimate success we need to achieve if 
we are going to solve the problems of 
environmental degradation. What we 
are attempting to do in our agency is 
initiate throughout the country and en- 
courage community-wide concern and 
involvement in solving these problems. 
It usually boils down to one or two men 
or women in a community who exercise 
leadership in a constructive way to 
make that community respond to the 
very real problems that it has. 

The kind of question we usually get 
is, “What sort of products should I 
buy?” “What kind of detergent should 
I use?” It isn’t really going to solve 
the problem for me to recommend 
which detergent ought to be used. It 
is a very difficult problem involving 
water and air and solid waste, and has 
to be solved by the community itself 
coming to grips with it and generating 
the kind of enthusiasm that leads to its 
solution, in all its aspects. 


Q: You indicated that pollution, the 
environmental question, is a worldwide 
problem. My question is, can the 
United States by itself really solve the 
environmental problem, since the eco- 
system is actually worldwide? 


A: At the moment, we can’t do it by 
ourselves, obviously, because, as you 
point out, the eco-system includes the 
entire planet. But, being the most in- 
dustrialized nation in the world, we are 
also the biggest polluters in the world. 
We use the greatest amount of natural 
resources. And it seems to me that we 
have in this area a chance as a nation 
to exercise world leadership in the best 
possible sense of the word. 

We have established in the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency an interna- 


tional office, whose responsibility it is to 
codrdinate with the other offices of the 
federal government which are involved 
in international affairs, to awefhpt to 
capture the enthusiasm that exists, not 
only in this country but all over the 
world—in the concern about pollution— 
and really lead the way. 

I have talked to any number of my 
counterparts in foreign countries since 
this agency was formed in December, 
and the response has been remarkable. 
I am going to Brussels in just ten days 
to meet with an international commit- 
tee; we are about to culminate an agree- 
ment on oil dumping in the oceans. 
The response among the developed na- 
tions has been very positive and they 
are really looking to this country to lead 
the way. What we have to do, I think, 
is recognize that by imposing certain 
costs on our own industry, on our own 
economy, on our nation, we may put 
ourselves temporarily at a competitive 
disadvantage with some foreign econ- 
omies; but I don’t believe this will be 
permanent. 

I believe that by attempting through 
international agreement and interna- 
tional example to harmonize the world- 
wide efforts at abating pollution we can 
in this nation exercise world leadership 
in the best way; and that is exactly 
what we are attempting to do. 


Q: Pd like to return to the question 
of the role of the community. I am a 
teacher of political science at a nearby 
community college, and I am also the 
mayor of a small suburban town outside 
of Philadelphia. 

One of the questions that our town 
has been concerning itself with lately 
is whether or not we should enact an 
ordinance to forbid the sale of soft 
drinks in non-returnable bottles. This 
has essentially raised the question of 
what the community is. The commu- 
nity in this case, I suppose, can be 
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defined as how fa> a housewife will go 
in order to buy soft drinks in non- 
returnable bottles. 

On wapther level is the question of 
how wide the community is. One of 
the major polluters in our area is a 
massive plant of tae U.S. Steel Corpo- 
ration. The effective community for 
U.S. Steel, I suspec-, is the entire United 
States, if not the whole world—since 
they can argue quite properly in response 
to local efforts toward pollution control 
that that control increases their costs, 
and therefore they will move out and 
leave us without our industry rather 
than consent. 

The question that I would like to put 
to you is this: In lght of the fact that 
we are all members of overlapping com- 
munities of various sizes, can you at 
the federal level come up with some 
kind of precise definition of the roles 
of the federal level, the state level, 
and the local level in combating the 
pollution problem? 


A: The assignment of those roles is 
evolving; and it is evolving, as has 
happened so often m the past, toward 
more and more fed2ral control of the 
problem, starting in 1956 with the pas- 
sage of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act. Prior to that time it was 
always a matter of state and r 
ordinance or statute. 

As the federal government moved into 
water pollution control with a very 
minimal commitment in terms of match- 
ing funds for construction of sewage 
treatment plants, it bacame obvious that 
the problem was Interstate and could 
even be international Therefore, there 
was a need for more federal interfer- 
ence—if you want tc call it that—and 
more federal control over the problem. 
Again, it is the classic case of the states 
not doing enough and the federal gov- 
ernment moving into the vacuum. 

We came along in the middle sixties 


with air pollution control. We are now 
moving in more on solid waste, and 
more into the control of pesticides. The 
federal government has always predomi- 
nated in the area of radiation. 

What we are seeing is that gradually 
the federal government is playing the 
dominant role in pollution abatement. 
I think it is inevitable and probably 
all to the good, in terms of the problem 
being interstate and national in scope; 
from the way the present law is estab- 
lished, it is the only way. The only law 
that I know of that is similar to it 
is the Joint Federal/State Standard- 
Setting in Water for Interstate Streams, 
with state standards for intra-state 
streams and national standards for air. 
Here, the states and federal government 
have joint enforcement powers, with the 
states having the first crack at enforce- 
ment and the federal government 
moving in only if a state refuses to act. 

Prior to the assage of the 1970 
Clean Air Act and the bill which we 
presently have before Congress on 
water, the federal government was sev- 
eral administrative steps removed from 
the states’ enforcement. It is now 
right up benind the states in air and 
will be in water. 

The joint enforcement role presents 
tremendous built-in abrasives between 
the states and the federal government, 
so that every time we come in with en- 
forcement action, state officials feel that 
we are trying to embarrass them. They 
feel that we are just showing that they 
are not doing anything, and we have to 
codperate with them in many other 
areas. It makes for a difficult system. 
But this is the system we have to work 
with, and what we have attempted to 
do since it was formed is to go around 
the country and convince the states that 
we are supportive of their enforcement 
role. ‘The mere fact that we move in 
and take action does not mean that we 
are criticizing them—we are simply 
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criticizing the particular polluter, who- 
ever he may be. 

This is met with mixed reactions on 
the part of states, and we are hopeful 
that we can evolve a system whereby 
each individual level of government is 
assigned its role. I think the commu- 
nity-wide role that I discussed a mo- 
ment ago should not be confined to any 
political boundary of a community. It 
has to do with region. If you are in 
a suburb of Philadelphia, you are in 
this whole metropolitan region. If you 
don’t take a regional, metropolitan ap- 
proach to the problems of waste dis- 
posal and the problems of air and water 
pollution, you are never going to solve 
them. 

Your problem may present, because 
of the urgency of the need, one of the 
best chances that a metropolitan area 
has had to attempt a region-wide, inter- 
governmental approach to solve a spe- 
cific problem. We are trying it right 
now in Washington, D.C., through a 
report we are about to make to Con- 
gress to get the District of Columbia 
and all the surrounding communities 
together to solve this one problem. If 
it works there, maybe we can get it to 
work in other areas. 

I think it has to be a regional ap- 
proach or you will never solve it. 


Q: I am an American citizen on leave 
of absence from the University of New 
Brunswick, and so I am particularly 
interested in this question from the 
standpoint of Canadian-American rela- 
tions. As you have already indicated, 
we have various laws; in fact, we have 
treaties. We have the Val d’Or water 
treaty between Canada and the United 
States (1909) that forbids either coun- 
try polluting water to the detriment 
of the health or property of the other 
country. As you know, that treaty has 


not been enforced. 
Ti 


We have state laws, we have federal 
laws which are not being implemented. 
My real concern is with the problem of 
enforcement, which is also relas€f to the 
problem of jurisdiction. Who has the 
responsibility here, and how can you 
force a state or a nation to live up to 
its obligations? 

We do have international and joint 
commissions which conduct investiga- 
tions and make reports, but they have 
no power of enforcement. What are we 
going to do about this? Would you 
suggest that we need new machinery, or 
a new power of enforcement for the 
International Commission or some other 
agency? The problem is really acute 
in the Great Lakes. It is also acute in 
the St. John River, in the St. Lawrence 
River, and numerous other boundary 
waters; and you have this problem 
throughout the world. 


A: I think that, just as there are no 
easy solutions to the problem of pollu- 
tion specifically, there is no answer for 
the problem of pollution institutionally, 
through treaties or statutes or whatever. 
What you point out is absolutely right, 
the boundary treaty between Canada 
and the United States has not been 
complied with. As a nation, our treat- 
ment of the Great Lakes borders on 
the scandalous. 

It has nothing to do with this Admin- 
istration or any other Administration. 
I think that the only way we are going 
to insure that any laws in this nation, 
or any nation for that matter——whether 
they be treaties or passed by the na- 
tional legislature—are enforced, short of 
having some sort of dictatorship, is that 
public pressure be applied. 

In the past there simply has been no 
public demand that laws be enforced. 
We have had laws on the books at the 
state level and the local level relating 
to the befoulment of streams, like the 
1899 Refuse Act, which we have started 


g 
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to enforce at the federal level. The 
laws have been there for years—dec- 
ades—-and nobody has enforced them. 
I thinfathe reason for this is that the 
people charged with the responsibility 
of enforcement—the local prosecutors, 
the state Attorney General, the federal 
Attorney General—have not been pres- 
sured by the public. 

The public is now demanding that 
something be done. And we are starting 
to enforce the laws. We are pushing 
this as hard as we can, and there are a 
lot of squeals being heard. 


Q: A retired farmer from Bucks 
County, I would like to raise the ques- 
tion of what, to me, is the pollution of 
our soil that even our state colleges and 
the sellers of synthetic chemical fertil- 
izers and poison are responsible for. To 
my mind, what they put on the land is 
changing the good, fertile character of 
the soil, so that we are reaching a con- 
dition whereby this forced production in 
the growing of grain and vegetables re- 
sults in weakened crops. They are 
more subject to insects and diseases. 
Then the farmers are told to put on 
the poisons, deteriorating the quality of 
our food products. 

How are we going to reverse that 
mis-education? I am a member of 
Natural Foods Associates, which is a 
national organization that is devoted to 
trying to improve our nutritional stan- 
dards. I know there is a point here 
that most people don’t recognize. But 
such pollution does contribute to 
making American citizens less healthful. 


A: I am not a member of Natural 
Foods Associates, but I am an organic 
gardener, which is about as close as I 
could come to your organization. 

We have under the Environmental 
Protection Agency the responsibility for 
the control of pesticides, their registra- 
tion, and the setting of tolerance levels 


on foods. We inherited this responsi- 
bility from the Agriculture Department, 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and the Department of 
the Interior. We have presently pend- 
ing before Congress a bill relating to 
pesticides which is an effort to have 
much greater control over their use 
than we presently have. If this bill 
passes, I think we will have the ability 
to bring under control the use of 
hazardous and toxic pesticides to the 
point where we can maintain the bene- 
fits to society from some pesticides and 
still eliminate or greatly minimize any 
danger to the environment. 

The specific problem that you deal 
with, as opposed to whether any pesti- 
cides should be used in an effort to 
grow food fibers in this country, Is a 
much larger one and one that will be 
debated for some time. 


Q: If it is the case that the Nixon 
Administration is so concerned about 
the environment of our domestic land 
and there is debate on this question, I 
am wondering how you would explain 
our policies in Vietnam in relation to 
the environment there. Because it 
seems to me that the United States is 
pursuing a policy of wanton destruction 
of the environment, not alone of South 
Vietnam, but of North Vietnam. 
Maybe you cam dispute this and prove 
me wrong, but I would like to know, in 
terms of the use of chemical warfare, 
in terms of the planning of bases, at 
what point is the environmental con- 
sideration coming in there? 


A: If you are asking me to defend the 
war in environmental terms, obviously 
I am not going to be able to doit. Any 
war by its very nature is an enormous 
impact on the environment, wherever it 
is occurring. I believe that is a broader 
question than simply an environmental 
one—like many of them-—-and there is 
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no way in the world I can defend the 
Vietnam War in environmental terms. 


Q: I am head of the Political Science 
department in a high school in western 
Pennsylvania. We have a considerable 
problem out there in terms of strip 
mining and things of this nature. 

The problem that we come up 
against—and I think it comes up when- 
ever the federal government steps in— 
is, what is your agency doing or con- 
sidering in relationship to codrdinating 
the different federal branches? What I 
have in mind is the Army Corps of 
Engineers. You get into a position with 
them where, in the name of flood con- 
trol, or in the name of improvement 
of the environment, they cause more 
destruction than it is worth. 

In other words, what is being done 
to prevent various federal agencies from 
working at cross purposes? 


A: This is the purpose of the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act of 
1970, to which I referred in my speech. 
Under Section 102 of the Act, before 
any major federal action or piece of 
legislation is undertaken by a depart- 
ment of government, the department 
must issue an environmental impact 
statement. That statement is then 
circulated throughout the federal gov- 
ernment and to the general public for 
comment. 

We send all comments on the envi- 
ronmental impact statement back to 
the agency that has issued it, and in 
many instances we are able to stop the 
project by taking into account the im- 
pact which that project might have on 
the environment. 

A recent case in point is the trans- 
Alaska pipeline, where the Interior De- 
partment issued an environmental im- 
pact statement, we commented on it, 
and they are reviewing that statement 
now in terms of our comment. I think 


that this is the intelligent way to go 
about it, so that any governmental 
project is viewed in terms of its envi- 
ronmental impact. This has not been 
done in the past. It has now been in 
operation for just about two weeks over 
a year and I think, for a program as 
new as this one, it has had some rather 
dramatic and beneficial results. 


Q: Iam from the American Chemical 
So¢pty and my question concerns a 
vt ' specific point. We have in the 
United States at the present time many 
unemployed scientists and engineers; 
various estimates go up to perhaps sixty 
thousand. There are before the federal 
legislative branch a number of specific 
proposals to retrain these. I am not 
opting for any particular one, but I 
could name, for example, House of 
Representatives Bill No. 34, which has 
some sixty-eight sponsors. What I am 
asking is, is your agency, or is your of- 
fice in particular, doing anything to 
further legislation which will fund re- 
training of scientists and engineers to 
make them available for working on 
problems related to the environment? 


A: We have made an independent 
study by our agency in which the obvi- 
ous problem that you point out was the 
central focus. This study is now part 
of a larger study being conducted by 
the Labor Department and by the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, to see what kind of legislation 
or what kind of approach can be made 
for the retraining of, as you note, some 
sixty thousand highly trained scientists 
who are presently out of work. 

We are doing everything that we can 
within our agency to attempt to get 
funds, both from the present allotment of 
funds to the Administration—we have 
no funds in our agency for this kind of 
program—and through Congress, in an 
effort to develop retraining programs for 
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what really borders on a national trag- 
edy. To date, there have been a num- 
ber of individual programs which have 
developed. We have funded some 
demonstration studies made by aero- 
space scientists in the pollution field to 
see how transferable those skills really 
are. And there are a number of 


projects going in on HUD and in the 
Labor Department. There are by no 
means enough to really solve the whole 
problem. But I think that in the very 
near future there will be, in the results 
of the study that is under way, a more 
consistent approach to the problem by 
the Administration. 


Thomas Jefferson, Won’t You Please Come Home? 
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necessary as well as unrewarding; they have therefore pro- 
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pensable. 

It remains true, however, that proposals for strengthening 
controls win greater public favor than specific proposals to 
achieve greater social justice. This is because of the rigidities 
of our federal political system, which was not designed to cope 
with the problems of a complex, mobile, and rapidly changing 
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ought to be revised every generation, but even the partisans of 
more rapid social change in this nation are afraid to risk mak- 
ing the major changes in our political structure that are needed 
to achieve their objective. 

The system’s worst weaknesses are evident in our efforts to 
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To address this problem, the Violence Commission proposed 
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urban constitutional convention. ‘This proposal, and how it 
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governments that cut across present state, county, and city 
lines, are elaborated on. 
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OR reasons we do not yet fully 

understand, the 1960s were 
marred by a significant increase in the 
intensity and frequency of crime and 
civil disorder, of domestic violence in 
its individual and collective aspects. 
The Eisenhower Commission—the Na- 
tional Commission on the Causes and 
Prevention of Violence—was the third 
appointed by President Johnson to deal 
with this central problem of his Admin- 
istration and of America in the last 
decade. 

The first of the three was the Katzen- 
bach Commission—the Commission on 
Law Enforcement and the Administra- 
tion of Justice. Its focus was on the 
rise of violent crime, particularly crime 
in our city streets. The first compre- 
hensive study of the subject in a genera- 
tion, its impact will be felt for at least 
another generation to come. ‘To its 
findings and recommendations we owe 
much of the attention now being paid 
to improving the caliber and equipment 
of our police and the management of 
our judicial system, as well as the 
searching examination now being made 
of the system we euphemistically call 
“corrections.” For reasons I shall 
come to, the movement may still be 
measured as glacial in relation to the 
need, but that we are making any 
movement at all is due largely to the 
work of this giant among commissions. 

The second was the Kerner Commis- 
sion—the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders—convened to 
consider the urban riots of 1967. Its 
work will also be Jong remembered. Its 
description of two societies, separate 
and unequal, and its finding of “white 
racism” stirred both hope and anger. 
But in the three years that have fol- 
lowed its report, it is the hope rather 
than the anger that seems the stronger 


1 The Challenge of Crime in a Free Soci- 


ety (Washington, D C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1967). 


current. Although halting, uneven, and 
certainly inadequate, what Tom Wicker 
calls “visible progress” is being made 
to reduce racism and integrate the two 
societies. Much of the impetus was 
supplied by the Kerner Report.? 

The third commission—Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower’s—was created within 
months after the Kerner Report was 
published. You may well ask why. 
Primarily it was a response to the 
assassinations of Martin Luther King, 
Jr. and Robert Kennedy, and the wave 
of national revulsion and self-examina- 
tion triggered by these tragic events. 
This time, the President did not ask for 
a study of such “narrow” subjects as 
crime and racial disorder. Instead, he 
called for an analysis of the causes and 
prevention of violence in all its aspects 
—“a search into our national life, our 
past as well as our present, our tradi- 


tions as well as our customs and our 
laws.” 8 


Tere First ORGANIZED RESEARCH 


We did our best to grapple with this 
massive task. Under the direction of 
Dr. Marvin Wolfgang and Dr. James 
Short, we conducted what may well be 
the first organized, large-scale research 
in depth into the subject of social vio- 
lence.“ We became the impetus for 
much of the current scholarship on the 
subject. We published the reports of 
seven task forces and five investigatory 


2. Report of the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders (Washington, DC: 
Goveinment Prirting Office, 1968) 

3 To Establish Justice, To Insure Domestic 
Tranquility, Final Report of the National 
Commission on the Causes and Prevention of 
Violence (Washington, DC: Government 
Printing Office, 1969). 

4 Dr James F. Short, Jr and Dr Marvin 
Wolfgang were the Commission’s Co-Directors 
of Research. For their description of the 
research program, see the Preface to the Com- 
mission’s Final Eeport and each of the Task 
Foice Reports cited in footnote 5 
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teams, reflecting the work of more than 
two hundred scholars. 

The task force reports deal with such 
diverse topics as the history of violence 
in the United States and abroad, indi- 
vidual acts of violence, collective dis- 
order, assassination, the effect of the 
mass media, firearms, and the adminis- 
tration of justice.” The investigatory 
reports are case histories of the dis- 
orders at the 1968 Democratic and Re- 
publican conventions, the Nixon In- 
auguration in 1969, the Ahmed Evans 
shoot-out and subsequent riot in Cleve- 
land, and the effort to shut down San 
Francisco State College.’ 

So far as we know, we were the first 
national commission to commit to the 
scholars who joined us that all of their 
work could and would be published as 
they wanted it published—either by the 
commission with only consensual edit- 
ing, or, if we did not publish, by the 
scholars themselves. In the end, the 
commission itself published every single 
task force and investigatory team report 
that was written—even Professor Skol- 


5 Hugh Davis Graham and Ted Robert 
Gurr, Violence in America, Historical and 
Comparative Perspectives (Government Print- 
ing Office, 1969); Jerome H Skolnick, The 
Politics of Protest (Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1969); James F. Kirkham, Sheldon G. 
Levy, and William J. Crotty, Assasstnation 
and Political Violence (Government Printing 
Office, 1969); George D. Newton, Jr. and 
Franklin E Zimring, Firearms and Violence 
in Ametican Life (Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1969); Robert K Baker and Sandra J. 
Ball, Violence and the Mass Media (Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1969); James S. Camp- 
bell, Joseph R Sahid, and David P, Stang, 
Law and Order Reconsidered (Government 
Printing Office, 1969) ; and Donald J. Mulvihill 
and Melvin Tumin, Crimes of Violence (Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1970) 

6 Rights in Conflict (available in com- 
mercial editions, 1969); Miami Repori (Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1969); Shoot-Out in 
Cleveland (Government Printing Office, 1969) ; 
Rights in Concord (Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1969); and Shut It Down! A College in 
Crisis (Government Printing Office, 1969). 


nick’s Politics of Protest, which I shall 
return to in a moment, and which did 
not achieve a consensus of support 
among the commissioners. We also en- 
couraged commercial publishers to bring 
out paperback and hardback editions of 
their own. Four of the task force re- 
ports and two of the investigative 
reports appeared in one or more paper- 
back editions, as did the commission’s 
own final report.’ 

Altogether more than two million 
copies of our reports have been printed, 
more than that of any other commis- 
sion. It is a record that may stand, 
now that the illustrated commercial edi- 
tion of the Report of the Larsen Com- 
mission on Pornography has been seized 
by the Attorney General and may never 
get into paperback form. 

I would like to be able to predict that 
the Eisenhower Commission reports will 
accomplish as much and live as long as 
the reports of the Katzenbach and 
Kerner commissions. It is, of course, 
much too early to tell. But if the 
Eisenhower reports do not have a major 
impact and long life of their own, they 
will at least add to the impact and life 
of their illustrious predecessors, whose 
basic findings and recommendations 
they confirm in all important respects. 
Perhaps the most important value of 
commissioneering as a tool for solving 


7. Hugh Davis Graham and Ted Robert 
Gurr, Violence in America (New York: 
Bantam Books, 1969, Signet Books, 1969); 
Jerome H. Skolnick, Politics of Protest (New 
York: Clarion Books, Simon and Schuster, 
1969, Ballantine Books, 1969); James F. 
Kirkham, Sheldon G. Levy, and William J. 
Crotty, Assassination and Political Violence 
(New York: Bantam Books, 1970); James S. 
Campbell, Joseph R. Sahid, and David P 
Stang, Law and Order Reconsidered (New 
York: Bantam Books, 1970); Rights in Con- 
flict (New York: Signet Books, 1968, Bantam 
Books, 1968); Shoot-Out in Cleveland (New 
York: Bantam Books, 1969); To Establish 
Justice, To Insure Domestic Tranquility (New 
York: Bantam Books, 1970) 
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social problems in a democracy is 
the remarkable consensus they reflect 
among thoughtful citizens of all politi- 
cal persuasions, from all cultural group- 
ings, and from all walks of life, 
when they study a phenomenon such 
as social violence in sufficient depth to 
obtain an adequate perspective. If only 
we could assign the entire population 
one by one to serve on presidential com- 
missions, perhaps we could achieve as a 
nation the consensus for change at 
which the members of all recent presi- 
dential commissions have arrived! 

One common feature of each commis- 
sion’s recommendations, however, has 
stirred respectable scholarly dissent, and 
is at variance with the mutually contra- 
dictory perceptions held by large num- 
bers of ordinary people. This difference 
of view is part of the answer to the 
question of why it takes so long for the 
mixture of remedies prescribed by re- 
cent commissions to be swallowed as a 
whole by the body politic. 


Two Basic CAUSES OF VIOLENCE 


Each of the three recent commissions 
has attributed the increase in the type 
of violence it considered to two basic 
causes—the persistence of major social 
injustices and the weaknesses of the 
system employed by the state to deter 
and to punish the violence that social 
injustices cause. These findings have led 
each commission to urge two sets of 
remedies-——measures to correct the social 
injustices that are causing violence and 
measures to improve the state’s system 
for controlling violence. As the Eisen- 
hower Commission put it: 


. . we believe that the twin objectives 
of the social order must be to make vio- 
lence both unnecessary and unrewarding. 
To make violence unnecessary, our institu- 
tions must be capable of providing justice 


for all who live under them—of giving all 


a satisfactory stake in the normal life of 
the community and the nation. To make 


violence unrewarding, our institutions must 
be able to control violence when it occurs, 
and to do so firmly, fairly, and within 
the law. 

The Preamble of our Constitution does 
not speak merely of justice or merely of 
order; it embraces both. Two of the six 
purposes set forth in the Preamble are to 
‘establish justice’ and to ‘insure domestic 
tranquility.’ If we are to succeed in pre- 
venting and controlling violence, we must 
achieve both of these goals.® 


This is not, however, how many 
Americans view the matter. There is a 
large number, perhaps a majority, who 
believes that control is the only depend- 
able answer. Some do not regard the 
grievances that lead to violence as seri- 
ous injustices. Others who recognize 
the legitimacy of the grievances believe 
that steps to correct them will only 
reward the violence and thus encourage 
further outbursts. 

There is also a large number who 
hold the opposite view. These include 
many of the victims of injustice, and 
intellectuals who share their cause. 
They believe that the only cure for vio- 
lence is to achieve social justice, and 
that greater efforts to control violence 
will lead only to greater violence. They 
point to the all-coo-numerous exaraples 
of excessive reaction by the forces of 
authority, such as the police and Na- 
tional Guard. They oppose any efforts 
to strengthen the ability of the state to 
deter and punish. 

The same conflict also exists among 
scholars. Banfield, Wilson, and Jano- 
witz, starting with social Injustice as a 
deplorable fact of life, tend to focus 
more on the psyciology of crowd behav- 
ior that leads to collective disorder and 
the social mores of the underclass that 
result in violent conduct.® Although 

8 To Establish Justice, p xxti 

9 Edward Banfield, The Unheavenly City 
(Boston: Little, Brown, 1970); Edward 


Banfield and James P. Wilson, City Politics 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
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they recognize and support the impor- 
tance of removing injustice, much of 
their work deals with society’s efforts 
to make violence unrewarding rather 
than unnecessary. 


SKOLNICK’s DISSENTING VIEW 


Skolnick is of the opposite view. 
He regards violence as an ordinary re- 
sponse of ordinary people to the failure 
of government or society to heed their 
legitimate grievances, and he therefore 
concludes that only the political and 
social changes that will correct these 
injustices will reduce the quantum of 
violence to an acceptable level. He 
regards efforts to achieve better control 
as self-defeating on the theory that 
excessive counter-violence against the 
occasional spontaneous outburst will 
channel protest into the more danger- 
ous form of guerrilla warfare. He is 
primarily interested in how to make 
violence unnecessary rather than un- 
rewarding. 

Professor Skolnick goes further. Not 
only does he quarrel with those who 
advocate control rather than correcting 
injustice; he also disagrees with those— 
including the three commissions—who 
urge the two-pronged strategy of im- 
proving controls and also correcting in- 
justice. He makes his case in these 
paragraphs: 


No recent treatment advocates a purely 
repressive approach to riot control. On 
the contrary, official conceptions of riots 
have usually been translated into recom- 
mendations combining a program for the 
reduction of social tensions with a call for 
the development of strategy and technol- 
ogy to contain disruption. On its face, 
this dual approach seems both reasonable 
and feasible It suggests sympathetic re- 
sponse to legitimate grievances, and at the 
same time it offers the prospect of sophisti- 


1963); Bettelheim B. Janowitz, Social Change 


and Prejudice (New York: Free Press, 1964). 
10. Skolnick, op. cit, p. xxv. 


cated, measured, and controlled force to 
protect civic order. After considerable 
analysis, however, we have come to ques- 
tion whether this two-pronged approach is 
ultimately workable. 

First, implicit in the two-pronged theory 
is the assumption that, in practice, reform 
measures have about the same prospect of 
gaining executive and legislative support as 
control and firepower measures. Historical 
experience, however, suggests no such 
parity. On the contrary, Commissions 
from the Chicago Commission of 1919 to 
the Kerner Commission have adopted the 
dual approach and have lived to observe 
control recommendations being imple- 
mented without concomitant implementa- 
tion of social reform measures. Although 
it has generally been recognized that riots 
are motivated in part by legitimate griev- 
ances, the ensuing political reponse clearly 
reveals that order has been given priority 
over justice.... From the evidence, it 
appears that it has been found more expedi- 
ent to implement recommendations for 
control than recommendations for altering 
the social structure. There is little evi- 
dence that a call for social reform, on the 
one hand, and for the development of 
sophisticated riot-control techniques and 
weaponry, on the other, will not suffer the 
same fate today.7 


One can accept much of this argu- 
ment without being led to the same con- 
clusion. It is unfortunately true that 
proposals to strengthen the forces of 
control often win favor more rapidly 
than proposals to remedy social injus- 
tice, though even these control-oriented 
programs often fail in practice despite 
their popularity and the many laws 
enacted to carry them out. 

But, to this non-scholar at least, it 
does not follow that single-minded pro- 
posals to reduce violence solely by 
measures to correct social injustice will 
fare better than two-pronged proposals 
to make violence less rewarding as well 
as less necessary. One might well ask 
if the Kerner Commission’s plea for 


11. Ibid., p. 260. 
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greater efforts to improve the lot of 
inner-city blacks would have won a 
better response if it had not been ac- 
companied by a plea for improved mea- 
sures of riot control. I doubt it very 
much. Those who advocate a two- 
pronged approach may unfortunately 
obtain a better reception for the prong 
of control than for the prong of cor- 
recting injustice but, in my experience 
at least, they are likely to achieve more 
for each prong than if they advocated 
the correction of social injustice alone. 

The reason is that violence itself is 
a social injustice for its victims and 
for the citizenry as a whole. There are 
times, of course, when other injustices 
become so oppressive for such a sub- 
stantial majority that the majority pre- 
fers the course of violence as the lesser 
evil—the pattern that fits most great 
national revolutions against established 
tyranny.’? But in self-governing soci- 
eties like ours, that have achieved a 
large measure of social justice for the 
majority of their citizens, the majority 
will never regard violence as a permis- 
sible means for minorities to employ to 
remedy the remaining injustices that are 
intolerable only to a minority. 

President Nixon strikes a responsive 
chord when he appropriates the rhetoric 
of the underdog to proclaim as the first 
civil right the right of every person to 
walk the streets peaceably and without 
fear of bodily harm.* Perhaps it is 
a bit overdrawn to call this the first civil 
right, but surely it is an important one. 
John Gardner, who sees the need to cor- 
rect injustice as much as any of us, puts 
the matter succinctly: 


No society can live in constant and de- 
structive tumult... . The anarchist plays 
into the hands of the authoritarian. Those 


12. The French and Russian Revolutions 
and the Puritan overthrow of Charles I are 
obvious examples. 

13. Taken from a speech by President 
Nixon in New York City, May 8, 1968. 


of us who find authoritianism repugnant 
have a duty to speak out against all who 
destroy civil order. The time has come 
when the full weight of community opinion 
should be felt by those who break the 
peace or coerce through mob action." 


How, then, do we meet the just de- 
mands of minorities in a society in 
which the great majority is slow to re- 
spond and will not tolerate violence as a 
means of pressing those demands? 
This, of course, is the great dilemma of 
our representative, culturally diffuse, 
and constitutionally arthritic society 
that has so far worked at least moder- 
ately well for most of its citizens, but 
by no means for all. 

With due respect for Professor Skol- 
nick’s dissenting view, it is still an im- 
portant part of the answer to improve 
our methods of control. The weak- 
nesses of the police, the courts, and 
the corrections systems can hardly be 
viewed as irrelevant to the spread of 
street crime. As for the violence we 
associate with social protest, two of the 
Violence Commission investigatory re- 
ports contrasted the very unhappy re- 
sults of the official response to violent 
demonstration at the 1968 Democratic 
Convention in Caicago and the highly 
successful management of a similar out- 
burst by some of the same protesting 
elements six months later at the Nixon 
Inauguration in Washington.” The 
differences in result were due entirely to 
differences in strategy, tactics, manage- 
ment, and state of readiness of the con- 
trolling forces. In the judgment of the 
commission, the tactics of restraint and 
the firmness of leadership that charac- 
terized the response in Washington re- 
sulted in much less immediate violence 
than in Chicago, where these qualities 
had been conspicuously lacking. More- 


14. John Gardner, No Easy Victories (New 
York: Harper & Rew, 1968), p. 5. 

15. Rights in Conflict and Rights in Con- 
cord, op. cit 
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over, they did not leave the bitter after- 
taste of the excessive repression we saw 
in Chicago. For it may be just this 
kind of repression that leads the 
Weathermen and other groups to switch 
from the tactics of violent public protest 
to the more fearful and perhaps more 
effective tactics of faceless terror.*® 


EXAMINING THE SYSTEM 


Although the commission disagreed 
with Professor Skolnick’s remedy—to 
subordinate achieving better methods of 
control in favor of concentrating solely 
on achieving social change—we were 
impressed by his point that commission 
proposals for specific measures of social 
change do not achieve the same popular 
response as proposals to improve social 
controls. In addition to supporting 
specific measures to correct injustice, 
such as better housing, better education, 
and an end to discrimination, we there- 
fore examined the structural rigidities of 
the American political system that 
stand as such formidable barriers to 
specific measures of social change. We 
noted the paradox of a nation which 
takes pride in its capacity for techno- 
logical and social progress but clings 
nostalgically to a political system that 
was devised before this progress had 
been achieved and that was not de- 
signed to cope with the changes this 
progress has wrought. 

To appreciate the magnitude of these 
changes and the stresses that result, we 
need look back no further than 1900. 
Within the memory of men still alive, 
we were a nation of only 75,000,000, of 
whom less than 40 percent lived in 
metropolitan areas. We moved over 
short distances by carriage or train. 

16. For a somber discussion of how success 
often rewards terrorism for a cause that a 
substantial number supports, see Gross, Feliks, 
“Political Violence and Terror in Nineteenth 
and Twentieth Century Russia and Eastern 


Europe,” in Assassination and Political Vio- 
lence, op. cit 


We communicated by mail and the 
printed word. The commission ob- 
served that today, within the same land 
space, we have almost tripled our num- 
ber. Two-thirds of us live in urban 
concentrations. We motor at high 
speeds over a nation paved with free- 
ways. We fly across and between the 
continents. We communicate by tele- 
phone, radio, and television. Our re- 
sources and the demands we place upon 
them have increased enormously; so 
has our individual specialization of 
function and our dependence on one 
another for shelter and food, for per- 
sonal safety, and even for the purity of 
the air we breathe.*’ 

But, as the commission noted, our 
political and social institutions and pro- 
grams have not kept pace. We have 
achieved the phenomenal forward leap 
to the moon, but we have not managed 
the flow of traffic in New York. Most 
of us live in metropolitan areas, but 
we have made few advances in the art 
of governmg the urban environment. 
Science has shown us how to provide 
so much food that surpluses embarrass 
us economically, yet millions are hun- 
gry. We boast of our dedication to the 
concept that all men are created equal, 
yet inequality of opportunity remains 
our most persistent problem. 

Despite our special penchant for eco- 
nomic and technological innovation, we 
tend, like other peoples, to resist po- 
litical change. The longest quotation 
in the Violence Commission Report is 
from a letter written by Thomas Jeffer- 
son. After a lifetime of public service, 
he observed: 


I am certainly not an advocate for fre- 
quent and untried changes in laws and 
constitutions. ... But I know also, that 
laws and institutions must go hand in hand 
with progress of the human mind. As that 
becomes more developed, more enlightened, 
as new discoveries are made, new truths 


17. To Establish Justice, p 83. 
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disclosed, and manners and opinions change 
with the change of circumstances, institu- 
tions must advance also and keep pace with 
the times. We might as well require a man 
to wear still the coat which fitted him when 
a boy, as civilized society to remain ever 
under the regimen of their barbarous an- 
cestors. It is this preposterous idea which 
has lately deluged Europe in blood. Their 
monarchs, instead of wisely yielding to the 
gradual change of circumstances, of favor- 
ing progressive accommodation to progres- 
sive improvement, have clung to old 
abuses, entrenched themselves behind 
steady habits, and obliged their subjects 
to seek through blood and violence rash 
and ruinous innovations, which, had they 
been referred to the peaceful deliberations 
and collected wisdom of the nation, would 
have been put into acceptable and salutary 
forms,1® 


He then went on to recommend that 
the Constitution of the State of Virginia 
be revised once each generation. 

Yet Jefferson’s tolerance of frequent 
political change has become almost 
heresy today. Nor is the fear of apos- 
tasy limited to such pillars of the estab- 
lished order as the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and the John 
Birch Society. When Senator Everett 
Dirksen proposed a few years ago to 
amend the Constitution by the conven- 
tion method, it was not the conserva- 
tives of this nation who cried out in 
alarm, it was the liberals. Although 
they had good reason for opposing the 
particular amendment the senator was 
advocating, their main concern was that 
a constitutional convention might get 
“out of control” and indulge itself in 
other major amendments. How does it 
happen that the partisans of more rapid 
social change in this nation are afraid 
to risk making the major changes in 
our political structure that may well be 
needed to achieve their objectiver 


18. Letter to Samuel Kerchival, July 12, 
1816. Writings of Thomas Jefferson, vol. 7 
(New York: Lippincott, 1871), p. 15. 


To make plain what most of us are 
still unwilling to see, consider the crimi- 
nal justice system. We invest in it less 
than one percent of our national income 
and less than two percent of all tax 
revenues. We get even less than we 
pay for. The system achieves arrests 
in less than 12 percent of all serious 
crimes. It achieves convictions in less 
than six percent, and that includes many 
pleas of guilty to lesser offenses. It 
achieves incarceration, for what little it 
is worth, in less than 14 percent of all 
serious crimes.?? It is a system that 
does not deter, does not detect, does not 
convict, and does not correct. On top 
of all that, it is a system that is much 
too slow, often unfair, and consistently 
at its worst in the major urban areas 
where it is needed the most. 

All this is well known. So are the 
substantive remedies for improving the 
system, remedies that commission after 
commission has proposed. The national 
consensus in favor of improving the 
system, even the consensus in favor of 
many specific substantive remedies, 
must be well over 90 percent. New 
law after new law gets passed. Good 
men try to make the new laws work. 
But the system is changing hardly at all. 


THE PARADOX AT THE ROOT 


Confronted with such a dismal record, 
isn’t it time to look at the political 
framework within which the criminal 
justice system must function, and the 
way in which this system diffuses power 
and purse among federal, state, and 
local authorities—a diffusion which 
combines, in the case of urban criminal 
justice, to produce impotence at all 
taree levels? Yet most of us still look 
elsewhere. 

It is this paradox, I believe, that lies 
at the root of our difficulties in correct- 
ing social injustice promptly enough to 


19. To Establish Justice, p. xviii. 
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avert violence. Liberals and conserva- 
tives alike—proponents of social change 
and proponents of the status quo— 
share the same ancestral faith in the 
miraculous capacities of our federal po- 
litical system and its capacity to solve 
problems that did not arise until two 
centuries after the system was devised. 
When problems go unsolved, we blame 
the people we elect to run the structure. 
We call them unresponsive, selfish, or 
corrupt. We rarely question the in- 
herent perfection and infallibility of the 
structure itself. Far more than the men 
who designed this system, we are reluc- 
tant to change it. We have very few 
Jeffersons among us. 

I do not mean to suggest that the 
Violence Commission or I myself favor 
wholesale changes in our federal system. 
There is as much as ever to be said for 
some features of the separation of 
powers, particularly the Bill of Rights 
and the independence of the judiciary. 
And while I personally prefer the 
British joinder of executive with legis- 
lative authority, and the practice of 
governing by a majority of the major- 
ity which this combination makes pos- 
sible, J concede that so basic a change 
in our own system cannot now be made. 
But, if we are willing to examine 
whether the king’s clothes still fit him, 
we will find, as the Violence Commission 
did, many other weaknesses that can 
and must be corrected if a form of 
government conceived in the eighteenth 
century is to remain viable in the 
twenty-first. 

Take, for example, how badly our 
political structure for governing urban 
areas works, and how little we are doing 
to rebuild it. Contrast this with how 
well, comparatively speaking, urban 
government functions in the nations of 
Western Europe, where our vaunted 
federal system does not exist, and where 
the responsibilities and political struc- 
ture of urban government are periodi- 


cally adapted by decisions of the na- 
tional government to solve new problems 
of urbanization as they arise.*° 


URBAN JLLS 


Two-thirds of us now live in metro- 
politan areas. The major problems of 
our time are direct consequences of our 
need to live together in a crowded and 
highly mobile society. Rising crime, 
the process of slum formation, the de- 
cline of educational quality, the deterio- 
ration of the physical environment, the 
frustrations of moving about, the lessen- 
ing spirit of community—all of these 
modern social ills are at their worst in 
our large cities. 

Compared to local government, the 
federal government functions with the 
efficiency and reliability of a seventeen- 
jewel watch. It is far more responsive 
to public demands and frustrations, It 
has authority over the conduct of all 
who live or work within its territory. 
It has ample power to tax. It has a 
chief executive who can select and 
dismiss all executive subordinates, and 
over whose decisions he can exercise 
full responsibility and control. It is 
largely free of graft and corruption. 

Most urban governments lack all 
these attributes. Mayor John Lindsay of 
New York is certainly one of the most 
articulate, and perhaps one of the 
most accomplished, practitioners of the 
art of urban government on the scene 
today. Yet he would be the first to 
admit that his office—indeed, the entire 
administrative structure of the city of 
New York—lacks effective power to 
govern the New York urban area. It 
is no exaggeration to say that if one 
had the power to draft the one hundred 
best qualified people in the country to 
fill the one hundred highest posts in the 


20. The analysis that follows is developed 
more fully in a chapter written for the Vio- 
lence Commission’s Task Force Report Law 
and Order Reconsidered, ch. 6, part 2. 
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government of New York City, the 
internal weaknesses of the city’s state- 
legislated structure, together with its 
impotence in dealing with the suburbs, 
with the state governments of New 
York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, and 
with the federal government, would still 
make effective government of the New 
York urban area an impossible task. 

As a result of such structural weak- 
nesses, city governments have become 
impotent instruments for solving urban 
area problems. At the same time, the 
problems that city governments must 
solve have become enormously more 
acute. The migration of poor blacks and 
Spanish-speaking Americans to the great 
metropolitan areas, where the impact of 
discrimination concentrates them in the 
city core, has accelerated the process of 
slum formation, the deterioration and 
inadequacy of the housing stock, the 
strain on the school system, and the 
spread of street crime. A direct result 
has been to speed the flight of more 
prosperous residents to the suburbs, 
thereby reducing the city’s tax revenues, 
hastening the deterioration of the city 
core, burdening the transportation 
system, creating de facto racial segre- 
gation, and polarizing neighborhoods 
within the urban area against one an- 
other. At a time when urban area 
governments need to be stronger than 
ever before, they are drifting in the 
opposite direction. 


Tae BRITISH SOLUTION 


Effective urban government is not 
impossible, even in an industrialized 
democracy. Great Britain’s urban areas 
approach this country’s in size and com- 
plexity. Britain’s economy and social 
structure are changing rapidly, if not so 
fast as our own. Its problems of pol- 
lution, disadvantaged racial minorities, 
slum formation, housing, education, and 
law enforcement are substantial, if not 
so acute as America’s. Yet Britain’s 


local governments function far more 
effectively than ours. 

There are more homicides on Man- 
hattan Island every year than in all 
of England and Wales. Street robbery 
in Britain is virtually unknown. Al- 
most one-fourth of British urban resi- 
dents live in new public housing—built 
by urban government units. Older 
neighborhoods do not degenerate into 
slums. The educational system has not 
broken down. ‘The subways and buses 
run. The streets are clean. Graft and 
corruption are virtually unknown. 

It would be naive to attribute the 
superior performance of British local 
government entirely to the superiority 
of British local zovernment structure. 
Many other factors, of course, are at 
work, not least the homogeneity of the 
British population and the absence of a 
large, mobile, and disadvantaged racial 
minority. But governmental structure 
is far from irrelevant to British success 
in managing urban areas. 

Great Britain, unencumbered by an 
intervening layer of states, regards the 
government of urban areas as a matter 
of national concern. The ancient City 
of London, as a technical matter, is 
a toy-sized entity that exercises a lim- 
ited number of functions in a tiny por- 
tion of the London metropolitan area. 
But thirty years ago the jurisdiction 
of the Greater London Council was 
extended ten miles beyond Heathrow 
Airport. Organized on a modular 
basis—out of individual units averaging 
perhaps 250,00C people per unit—-the 
council today encompasses dozens of 
boroughs, towns, and open spaces. 
Throughout this area, it exercises all 
municipal functions and the taxing 
power to perform them, save for those 
functions which the national govern- 
ment has reserved either for the bor- 
oughs and towns (sanitation, the local 
constabulary, and public housing) or 
for the national government itself (such 
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as the health service and the Greater 
London police).* Only last month, the 
British Government decided to create a 
number of additional metropolitan areas 
throughout the country, based essenti- 
ally on the London model.?? On our 
own continent, Toronto adopted a com- 
parable plan twenty years ago, and 
within the last two years Jacksonville 
and Indianapolis have adopted some- 
what similar forms of metropolitan gov- 
ernment. But in most of our great 
cities, absolutely nothing is happening 
by way of structural reform. 


AN URBAN CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION 


For this reason, the Violence Com- 
mission proposed that the President call 
what might be described as an Urban 
Constitutional Convention.” Such a 
convention might be composed of the 
governors of the fifty states, the mayors 
of the fifty largest cities, ten represen- 
tatives of the Executive Branch, and 
ten from each House of the Congress. 
The convention itself would be preceded 
by a smaller preparatory commission 
which the President would appoint im- 
mediately. The preparatory commis- 
sion would draw up the convention rules 
and would draft a set of proposals for 
urban governmental reorganization, to 
be debated and revised by the conven- 
tion itself. With modern transport and 
communications, the convention would 
not have to meet for an entire summer 
in Philadelphia; it might instead meet 

21. For an excellent discussion of the 
London structure, see Gerald Rhodes and S. 
K. Ruck, The Government of Greater London 
(London: George Allen & Unwin, 1970). 

22. The plan, somewhat modified by the 
Conservative Government, is largely that con- 
tained in the report of the Royal Commission 
chaired by Lord Redcliffe-Maud, Local Gov- 
ernment Reform (London. Her Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, 1969). 

23. To Establish Justice, p 50 The plan 


is further elaborated in Law and Order Re- 
considered, ch. 6, part 2. 


one long weekend per month, with each 
meeting held in a different urban area 
of the country. 

Any decisions taken by such a con- 
vention would, of course, be advisory 
only. Effective action would depend on 
subsequent proceedings in state legis- 
Jatures and the Congress, and on any 
necessary revisions of state and federal 
constitutions. But great public interest 
and enlightenment would flow from the 
convention proceedings, as would a 
number of creative and practicable pro- 
posals for legislative or constitutional 
change. With extensive television and 
newspaper coverage, such a convention 
would start in motion the process of 
forming a consensus for structural re- 
form upon which all hope for effective 
action must rest. 

You may well ask how long it will 
take to achieve such basic changes in 
the political structure of our society, 
when substantive but non-structural 
measures like family assistance and 
revenue sharing meet with such strong 
resistance. In my view it will not take 
any longer to win the battle for struc- 
tural political change than for most 
substantive measures of social justice, 
and structural change is the more im- 
portant point at which to concentrate 
most of our effort. As past attempts 
to reform the criminal justice system 
have shown, many of the substantive 
measures will not work anyway unless 
the needed changes in our structural 
framework are made. It is interesting 
to note that Common Cause, the new 
citizens’ lobby, has apparently come to 
the same conclusion; of the dozen or so 
reforms it is advocating this year, fully 
half may fairly be described as of a 
structural nature. 

Moreover, it may soon be possible to 
form an irresistible majority for struc- 
tural political change, beginning with 
urban government. None of us wishes 
to surrender the basic freedoms of our 
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traditionally open society—-freedom of 
movement, freedom from harm, freedom 
from fear. The harshness and injustices 
of urban life are no longer concentrated 
on the lowest economic class and the 
most disadvantaged ethnic group; all 
who live and work in our cities now 
suffer from the same stresses of ineffi- 
cient transportation and sanitation, pol- 
luted air, inadequate housing and public 
education, and unsafe streets. We 
cannot indefinitely blame these evils on 
incompetent leaders and unwise poli- 
cies; sooner or later we are bound to 
see that the political structure itself 
needs to be changed. It is time for 
new Jeffersons to arise among us, pc- 
litical architects with the eyes to see 
where the structure is failing, the ca- 
pacity to invent the new forms that are 
needed, and the courage and enterprise 
to win the majority for change. 

In 1976 we will be celebrating the 
two hundredth anniversary of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. What more 
fitting tribute could we pay to its re- 
markable author than to take up, at 
long last, the need for constitutional 
change he would have considered once 
every generation? If a true constitu- 
tional convention is deemed too risky 
in these days of mass demonstration and 
guerrilla theater, more customary meth- 
ods of amendment could be employed. 
But whatever the method of amend- 
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ment, its theme should be the design of 
a political structure for today’s urban 
society, a society that must prepare to 
meet the challenge posed by these con- 
cluding paragraphs of the Introduction 
to the Violence Commission’s Final 
Report: 


When in man’s long history other great 
civilizations fell, it was less often from 
external assault than from internal decay. 
Our own civilization has shown a remark- 
able capacity for responding to crises and 
for emerging to higher pinnacles of power 
and achievement. But our most serious 
challenges to date have been external—the 
kind this strong and resourceful country 
could unite against While serious external 
dangers remain, the graver threats today 
are internal: haphazard urbanization, racial 
discrimination, disfiguring of the environ- 
ment, unprecedented interdependence, the 
dislocation of human identity and motiva- 
tion created by an affluent society—all 
resulting in a rising tide of individual and 
group violence. 

The greatness and durability of most 
civilizations have been finally determined 
by how they have responded to these 
challenges from within. Ours will be no 
exception.*# 


To paraphrase the song about her 
namesake that Pearl Bailey made fa- 
mous, Thomas Jefferson, won’t you 
please come home? We need you now. 

24. To Establish Justice, p. xxxi. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: How much do student unrest and 
college demonstrations have to do with 
national administrative decisions? That 
is, how could social values be related to 
international relations? 


A: If your question is, how much ef- 
fect do student protests and demonstra- 


tions have on tke foreign policies of the 
country or the priorities of the country, 
my answer would be, Not enough. 

I like to think of myself as an inter- 
nationalist. I feel very strongly about 
preserving the atomic deterrent and I 
feel very strongly about being willing to 
intervene in other unstable international 
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political situations where our interven- 
tion might make a bit of diference— 
the only kind of difference we can make, 
which is probably not more than ten 
percent one way or the other. I don’t 
think any of that fits this ghastly con- 
tinuing war in Vietnam, despite the fine 
motivations of the fine people who 
started it off and who have wanted to 
keep it going. 

If there is any lesson that our com- 
missions tried to make plain, it’s that 
we have been, if anything, over-pre- 
occupied with the foreign risks, impor- 
tant as they are, and under-preoccupied 
with our own problems at home. [ 
think the most dangerous provision in 
this Constitution I have been talking 
about is the one that makes the Presi- 
dent the Commander-in-Chief of the 
armed forces. It was imposed or put 
in, undoubtedly, to assert the principle 
of civilian control, but I think it does 
exactly the opposite. We have seen 
President after President—from, well, 
Woodrow Wilson is as good a person 
as any, to begin with—who suddenly, 
aiter a long civilian and political life, 
became used to being the six-star gen- 
eral and the Commander-in-Chief of 
this enormous amount of power. 

I don’t mean that he feels a lust for 
power, or that any of our Presidents 
does, but that he is told by the armed 
forces—and they are very good at 
this—that the fate of the world depends 
on the decisions the Commander-in-Chief 
makes; for the Commander-in-Chief is 
able to decide, with only six or seven 
men sitting around him, that we are 
going to go off on this venture or that 
venture and he doesn’t have to answer 
to any welfare mothers who may be 
picketing Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Most military adventures have 
been very easy for Presidents to carry 
out, until this last unfortunate one. 

I think, to capsulize the message we 


were trying to convey, that we have 
spent far too much time on the 
foreign dangers and not enough on the 
internal ones. 


Q: I am from Michigan State Uni- 
versity. Id like to ask if you would 
comment on the concept you used re- 
peatedly, the concept of social injustice, 
which implies a concept of social justice. 

It seems to me that there is an as- 
sumption that that is a kind of self- 
evident concept, perhaps as the Dec- 
laration of Independence declared. 
Really, though, it isn’t self-evident, and 
I think the approach you have taken 
doesn’t answer the question of what 
would constitute social justice. You 
have assumed that setting up structural 
changes in the society will result in 
changes in substance, and I’d like to 
know exactly what those changes in 
substance would look like. 

In other words, what would be a just 
society in America? 


A: I don’t know how you can de- 
scribe in absolute terms what a just 
society would be. I suppose the best 
relative definition you can give is, a 
society in which most groups are suffi- 
ciently well satisfied with their stake in 
that society, their lot, and their pros- 
pects for the future, so that they are 
willing to live within it and not resort 
to violence. 

There are no absolutes in this at all. 


Q: Did the commission examine 
this as a problematic aspect of its 
investigation? 


A: We did. We puzzled a long time 
and wrote about it, without coming to 
any conclusions about what all of you, 
I suppose, recognize as the “J” curve. 
That is, that violent outbreaks within a 
society seem to occur not when repres- 
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sive conditions on the lowest classes are 
most severe and not when things are 
utterly hopeless, but after they have 
begun to improve—and the hope for im- 
provement is sufficiently sustained and 
the courage to speak out is sufficiently 
present so that a subsequent frustra- 
tion of this newly formed hope for 
improvement leads to a violent reaction, 

We have no answer as to how to cope 
with that. Certainly you don’t want to 
stamp out hope. 


Q: Mr. Cutler, you have pointed 
out rather emphatically that there are 
very few Thomas Jeffersons on the 
scene today. My observation of the 
political scene would bring wholehearted 
agreement. 

Therefore, I am bewildered at your 
readiness to open wide the gates to 
a General Constitutional Convention 
which would entirely rewrite our con- 
stitutional framework. Personally, I 
see little reason for optimism that the 
baby wouldn’t be thrown out with the 
bathwater. 

I would appreciate knowing the foun- 
dation of your great optimism in the 
light of what you have seen, and I wish 
vou would be realistic, Mr. Cutler, and 
not just wishful in your thinking. 


A: It is a very fair question and you 
are expressing a view that many people 
who think of themselves as political 
liberals share fully. 

You may be entirely right. I think 
maybe we differ more in the degree of 
willingness to risk and in the degree of 
courage or foolhardiness, whichever you 
wish to call it, than anything else. I 
would imagine we would both like to 
see the same results emerge from that 
Convention. 


Q: I am really sincerely interested in 
knowing what indications you see that 


would serve as a basis for the optimism 
that you have for the proposal. 


A: I really think most of us are 
quite devoted to the important basic 
principles of this Constitution—the Bill 
of Rights, the independence of the 
judiciary, the limitations of state 
powers—and that when it came to a 
hard look in such a convention, we 
would be quite reluctant to make the 
type of changes you fear. I feel. for 
example, that “one man, one vote” 
could be upheld in a constitutional con- 
vention. There are some who are afraid 
to risk it, but I am not. 


Q: I am from the Medical College, 
st. Louis. I wonder if the commission 
gave sufficient consideration to the pos- 
sibility that one of the major reasons 
for the recent outbursts of violence was 
an unprecedented rate of ideological 
diversification, tor which the only cure 
might be an intensified re-indoctrination 
with a uniform value system—whatever 
it might be. 

You said you wanted to achieve 
justice. But first you must convince 
people that your concept of justice is 
the right one. For instance, a person 
who sincerely believes that private prop- 
erty and competition are simply im- 
moral cannot find justice in this system, 
and his conscience commands him to try 
to destroy that system by any means 
possible if he cannot change it other- 
wise. How do you want to achieve 
justice without indoctrination? 


A: We are, happily or unhappily, a 
melting pot. We have the most cul- 
turally diverse, economically divided, 
mobile society, I suppose the world has 
ever seen, This creates many of the 
stresses that you refer to. There is a 
much higher degree of unanimity from 
the lowest to the highest classes in 
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Britain today, let us say, and in France, 
in Germany, and in Italy, than anything 
we nave here. That is simply one of 
the prices we pay for our kind of 
country. 

I don’t know what to do about it 
except just to do our best for enough 
of aur population so that they will feel 
satisfied. 


Q: I am from Syracuse University 
and I really am struck by what I con- 
sider to be conflicting concepts or ideas 
in your presentation, ideas which have 
been in conflict in my own mind for 
some time. 

For example, I would suggest that 
one of the very reasons we have dif- 
ficulty creating the kinds of structures 
you make a plea for concerns the power 
of the Jeffersonian ideals of democracy. 
It was, after all, Thomas Jefferson who 
spoke about the necessity of keeping the 
smell land-holder, the free-holder, inde- 
pendent, giving him the dominant po- 
sition in society. (I recognize you can 
call on Jefferson for anything you wish.) 
At the same time I am struck by the 
problem that we face now, because this 
is a part of our value system that is 
“socialized” into us from the time we 
are small children. 

The question is, how far are we as 
individuals going to have to go in giving 
up individual freedoms which have been 
traditional, in order to attain the kinds 
of goals that you have established? 
I think this is really the critical problem 


and I am perplexed, for I see you going 
both ways in your presentation. 


A: Well, it is a perplexing question. 
With respect to Jefferson first: He was, 
of course, a creature of his times, and 
an experimentalist before his time. But 
in another of these same letters to 
Samuel Kerchival from which I quoted 
a moment ago, he blocked out a kind 
of modular form of urban government, 
a town government within a rural area 
that comes very close to this Greater 
London Council model that I referred to 
a little while ago. I think if you could 
transplant Thomas Jefferson to the 
present day, like Berkeley Square in 
reverse, he would be an urbanist 
today—he’d have to be. Those of us 
who like to think we are like Thomas 
Jefferson, are. 

On your second problem, of how much 
liberty we have to give up, I would say, 
as little as possible. But it is a con- 
stant struggle, and you can look at what 
is happening in other societies that are, 
happily or unhappily, more homogene- 
ous, perhaps a little bit more stable 
than we are, like the British again, or 
the French; and you will see that they 
have been able to strike a pretty good 
balance between the liberties they have 
had to surrender to a national state and 
those that they have kept for themselves. 

They don’t have our Bill of Rights, 
exactly, but they have a great deal of 
personal and political freedom within 
a peaceful society. 
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Y7HEN confronted with a sug- 
gested subject like “Strengthen- 
ing the Home and Family,” one might 
be tempted to respond with the usual 
rhetoric of “what ought to be’—the 
“For God, country, and Yale” gambit, 
plus motherhood and, to be safe, a 
quick reference to the women’s libera- 
tion movement. But this is contrary 
to my self-concept. J am much more 
comfortable in analyzing “what is,” and 
my recommendations for action have a 
decidedly pragmatic, if not existential- 
ist, Havor. My ideological position is 
that all behavioral science research 
faces the ultimate test of salience by 
the power of its explanation and use- 
fulness to the solution of the problems 
of the human condition.t The basic 
issue is, How can the quality of life be 
improved for individuals of varying 
capabilities, motivations, and ambitions 
who live in pluralistic societies with 
extensive differentiation and complex- 
ity in occupations, organizations, associ- 
ations, and family forms? 

Having stated a capsulated version of 
my philosophical posture, I will proceed 
to dissect the social, political, and aca- 
demic developments which sustain a 
particular perspective on the social sys- 
tem commonly identified as a family. 
This analysis, while particularly ori- 
ented toward the American scene, is by 
no means restricted, since similar de- 
velapments and social movements are 
to be found in transitional and complex 
societies. 

There are two main sections of this 
paper. The first covers theoretical 
formulations and research, which pro- 
vide a perspective for looking at the 
family as a group and its linkages with 
nonfamily organizations and institutions 
in the 1970’s. Included are: 


1. See Marvin B Sussman, “The Sociolo- 
gist as a Tool of Social Action” in Sociology 
in Action, Arthur B. Shostak, ed (Home- 
wood, I.: Dorsey Press, 1966) pp 3-14, for 
a statement of this position. 


1. variant family forms 

2. structural properties of kin family 
systems 

3. major tasks and functions: family- 
organizational linkages 

4, kin network as a mediating-linking 
system 

5. internal role structure: accommo- 
dations to exigencies of the 1970’s. 


The second section deals with prac- 
tical applications, needed policies, pro- 
grams, and strategies for increasing the 
level of competence of human service 
systems to meet the expectations, capa- 
bilities, interests, and aspirations of 
members of variant family forms found 
in pluralistic societies. 


VARIANT FAMILY Forms 


Ethnic historians and race-relation 
sociologists and psychologists have long 
emphasized the pluralistic characteristic 
of United States society. Over the 
years there has been quibbling in aca- 
demic halls over whether a melting pot 
was cooking an amalgam composed of 
ethnic and cultural distillates called 
“American,” or whether this society was 
persisting as a salad bowl with its 
shapes and hues of ethnic, religious, and 
racial identities. The argument is by 
no means over, but the salad bowl ad- 
herents are winning out in this decade. 

Surprisingly, this notion of pluralism, 
or variability and differentiation of 
groups, did not take hold among stu- 
dents of the family. This may be a 
sensitive area which supports the rhet- 
oric of “what ought to be”’—an ideal 
family form according to some pre- 
ordained, and often religiously sanc- 
tioned, set of values. The power and 
pervasiveness of this belief in the ideal 
family have resulted in the formulation 
of research questions which do not cap- 
ture empirical descriptions of what fam- 
ily systems are actually like in the real 
world. Forms that vary from the tradi- 
tional nuclear family of husband, wife, 
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and children living in neolocal residence 
with the male as breadwinner and fe- 
male as homemaker have been viewed 
as deviant. Research in the 1950’s and 
1960’s on the working mother of the 
single-parent or dual-work family was 
mainly concerned with the deleterious 
effects of such gainful employment upon 
children. The implications were that 
women should be “in the home where 
the good Lord intended them to be,” 
and in the case of the single parent, to 
marry or remarry as soon as possible. 
Very little attention was accorded to the 
meaning and significance for women of 
working, the circumstances under which 
women took jobs, or the implications 
for the reallocation of roles within the 
dual-career family.* 

This preoccupation with the model 
nuclear family pattern and efforts to 
preserve it at all costs prevented soci- 
ologists from describing what was be- 
coming most obvious to non-sociological 
observers of the American scene: a 
pluralism in family forms existing side 
by side with members in each of these 
forms having different problems to solve 
and issues to face. Moreover, few indi- 
viduals over a lifetime remain in a 
single type of family structure, although 
the majority have some experience in 
the traditional nuclear family. 


TRADITIONAL FAMILY STRUCTURES 


The most prominent traditional types 
of family structures now existing, and 
variations on these structures, are:* 


2. Rhona Rapoport and Robert N. Rapo- 
port, “The Dual Career Family,” Human 
Relations, 20, 1 (February, 1969), pp 3-30. 

3. An analysis of variant family forms is 
found in Marvin B. Sussman et al, “Changing 
Families in a Changing Society,” 1970 White 
House Conference on Children, Forum 14 
Report (Washington, D.C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1971). Margaiet P Brooks, Re- 
search Associate, Institute on the Family and 
the Bureaucratic Society, has suggested a 
modification of the original typography, 
which is incorporated in this presentation 


1. Nuclear family—husband, wife, 
and offspring living in a common 
household. 

a. Single career 
b. Dual career 
1) Wife’s career continu- 
ous 
2) Wife’s 
rupted 

2. Nuclear dyad—husband and wife 
alone: childless, or no children 
living at home. 

a. Single career 
b. Dual career 
1) Wife’s career continu- 
ous 
2) Wife’s 
rupted 

3. Single-parent family—one head, as 
a consequence of divorce, aban- 
donment, or separation (with fi- 
nancial aid rarely coming from the 
second parent), and usually in- 
cluding pre-school and/or school- 
age children. 

a. Career 
b. Non-career 

4, Single adult living alone. 

5. Three-generation family-—-may 
characterize any variant of family 
forms 1, 2, or 3 living in a com- 
mon household. 

6. Middle-azea or elderly couple— 
husband as provider, wife at home 
(children have been “launched” 
into college, career, or marriage). 

7. Kin network-——nuclear households 
or unmarried members living in 
close geographical proximity and 
operating within a reciprocal sys- 
tem of exchange of goods and 
services. 

8. “Second-career” family—the wife 
enters the work force when the 
children are in school or have left 
the parental home. 


career inter- 


career jnter- 


Emerging experimental structures 
which have an effect on children in- 
clude: 
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1. Commune family 

a. Household of more than one 
monogamous couple with chil- 
dren, sharing common facili- 
ties, resources, and experi- 
ences; socialization of the 
child is a group activity. 

b. Household of adults and off- 
spring—a “group marriage” 
known as one family——where 
all individuals are “married” 
to each other and all are 
“parents” to the children. 
Usually develops a status sys- 
tem with leaders believed to 
have charisma. 

2. Unmarried parent and child fam- 
ily—usually mother and child, 
where marriage is not desired or 
possible. 

3, Unmarried couple and child fam- 
ily—usually a common-law type of 
marriage with the child their bio- 
logical issue or informally adopted. 


The implications of variant family 
forms for legislation, policy, and pro- 
grams to help families are obvious. No 
single policy, legislative act, or program 
will be equally supportive of all types 
of family structures. There will be 
more discussion on this topic later. 

The problem of strengthening variant 
family forms is complicated by such 
intervening variables as the stage in the 
life cycle and the socio-economic status 
of the family. When a traditional 
nuclear family becomes a single-parent 
one, the problems created by this 
transition and the mechanisms for 
handling them will vary according to 
the cause(s) which induced this change: 
whether the new single parent has small 
children, yet requires gainful employ- 
mert (or training), or whether the par- 
ent is middle-aged with grown children 
and requires resocialization into a career 
or new uses of leisure. Consequently, 
the age composition, size, and socio- 
economic status of each family under- 


going this structural transition will 
create issues and problems for the 
human service systems of the society. 

It is becoming increasingly common 
for individuals over the life cycle to 
move from one family form to another, 
either because of design or circum- 
stances. Consider the following case: 
For the first five years of his life, Craig 
lived in a three-generation rural house- 
hold with his siblings, grandparents, 
and a number of aunts, uncles, and 
cousins. During this time he had many 
parent surrogates and adult role models: 
one in particular was his grandfather. 
Near his fifth birthday, his parents and 
two siblings left the farm and migrated 
to a city about one hundred miles away. 
His father found a job as an unskilled 
factory worker. The income was in- 
sufficient to support the family, so when 
Craig entered primary school his mother 
took a job as saleswoman at a down- 
town department store. Three years 
later the father, who could not ‘‘make 
it,’ deserted. Financially the family 
was secure, because Craig’s mother 
proved to be a competent business- 
woman and was soon promoted to the 
position of department manager. Two 
years after the father left, a divorce 
was granted; a year later, the mother 
married a widower with two children. 

It is unnecessary to continue the 
family life career of Craig to illustrate 
that over a period of six or seven years 
he lived in four variant forms of the 
traditional nuclear (intact) family: the 
three-generation household, dual-work, 
single-parent, and remarried. Each of 
these forms presented different issues 
and problems for Craig, his parents, and 
his siblings. ‘These involved changes in 
interaction patterns, the role system and 
socialization patterns within the family, 
and modifications of the linkage of 
the family with nonfamily groups and 
organizations, 

Possible explanations of the causes of 
variant family forms, or at least their 
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greater visibility and increased inci- 
dence, are varied and speculative.‘ 


1. Traditional institutions have 
reached the limits of their capabilities 
to absorb and embrace the adherents 
of the “new culture.” One alternative 
for members of the “establishment” 
who hope to continue societal control is 
to further recognize pluralism by in- 
creasing the options for individuals and 
families of different forms, especially 
where these forms are characteristic of 
certain disenfranchised and deprived 
minorities. 

2. A different and somewhat contrary 
explanation states that powerful elites 
feel comfortable about their ability to 
control large-scale change and at the 
same time perceive tolerance of non- 
conformity and deviance to be politically 
salient. Variant behavior and struc- 
tures become increasingly overt as the 
more frequent, minor, negative sanctions 
are removed. 

3. American society is in the begin- 
ning of a social revolution. It is at a 
stage when old-order institutions are 
being attacked, and experimental family 
forms like communes represent oppo- 
sition and confrontation with the old 
culture’s way of life. The thrust of 
some social revolutionaries is to create 
new forms of the family based on ide- 
ologies and arrangements which ac- 
commodate the differential capabilities, 
aspirations, motivations, and needs of 
its members. 


STRUCTURAL PROPERTIES OF 
Kin FAMILY SYSTEMS 


A plethora of research by family soci- 
ologists during the past two decades 


4. Marvin B. Sussman, “The Family” in 
Encyclopedia of Soctal Work (New York: 
National Association of Social Workers, forth- 
coming). 


has established the pervasiveness of a 
kin family network in urban environ- 
ments built upon principles of exchange 
and reciprocity.” This network em- 
braces numerous family forms. The 
delay until the early 1950’s in recog- 
nizing this network was due, in part, 
to conceptualizations which emphasized 
that social mobility was the most char- 
acteristic feature of complex bureau- 
cratic societies. According to this view, 
the nuclear family, consisting of a mar- 
ried couple and their minor children, 
appeared to be the umit best suited to 
meet the normative demands of the eco- 
nomic system—-to move where there was 
the best opportunity for higher income 
with parallel improvements in social 
status, prestige, and power.® The func- 
tionality of the nuclear family is still 
maintained by a large number of in- 
vestigators. For them, the unit is 
treated as coterminus with the entire 
institution of the family today in the 
American milieu. Talcott Parsons con- 
siders it to be a completely integrated 
unit which has survived by virtue of 
its superior adaptability. It can bend 
and reshape ‘ts structure according to 
the needs and demands of more power- 
ful bureaucracies. This view is rein- 


5. For a review of research supporting this 
view and presentation of empirical data, see 
Marvin B. Sussman and Lee G. Burchinal, 
“Kin Family Network: Unheralded Structure 
in Current Conc2ptualizations of Family 
Functioning,” Marriage and Family Living, 
24 (August, 1962), pp. 231-240; idem. “The 
Urban Kin Network in the Formulation of 
Family Theory,” in Families in East and West, 
Reuben Hill ard René Konig, eds. (Paris: 
Mouton, 1970), pp. 481-503; and idem, 
“Adaptive, Directive and Integrative Behav- 
ior,” Family Process, 7 (September, 1968), 
pp. 244-249, 

6 A theoreticel formulation which goes con- 
trary to the theme of dominance of the eco- 
nomic system cver the family is found in 
Marvin B. Sussman and Betty E. Cogswell, 
“Family Influences on Job Movement,” 
Human Relations Cforthcoming). 
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forced by law, policies, and programs 
which label the nuclear family as the 
unit which has corporate responsibility 
for its affiliated members. 

At the same time, however, social 
scientists have been aware that all pos- 
sible social interactions are not ex- 
hausted by contractual arrangements be- 
tween bureaucratic organizations and 
discrete units such as the nuclear fam- 
ily. In urban as well as rural set- 
tings, nuclear families living in separate 
households are functionally related so 
as to form kin family networks. ‘These 
extensions of the family remain viable 
through a system of unequal exchanges 
of services and financial aid which, in 
goals, norms, and values, vie with other 
primary and bureaucratic systems for 
the loyalty of those who are partici- 
pants. Trust, expected reciprocity, and 
being able to “count on” the kin mem- 
ber are the most salient characteristics 
of this system. 

Studies of middle-class and working- 
class urban families reveal visitation 
among members with financial aid, ad- 
vice, and child care as primary modali- 
ties. These studies reveal extensive 
intrafamily and interfamily relation- 
ships in a continuous state of change 
and with differential influence on the 
behavior of the actors. Linkages are 
forged or rendered inoperative on the 
basis of intra-network values. Network 
relationships are by no means stable; 
conflict as well as codperation exists. 
There is an ongoing struggle among 
family units in each network for the 
actievement of in-group goals, as they 
attempt to meet their own needs and 
to achieve desired rewards. When 
shared goals cannot be identified among 
component units, disintegration of the 
kin network may result. 

A study of family units at differing 
generational levels revealed cultural fac- 
tors to be highly influential in assuring 


family continuity." Notable among 
these were differences in the socio- 
economic cultural background of mar- 
riage mates; the types of courtship and 
wedding ceremony that preceded the 
formation of a family unit; differences 
in child-rearing philosophy and prac- 
tice; and the extent to which a help 
pattern was developed between parents 
and their married children. Proximity 
of residence was found to be another 
factor in determining the influence of 
those mentioned above, as it was uti- 
lized by the family to forge closer links 
or, alternatively, to lessen tensions. 


Major Tasks AND FUNCTIONS: 
FAMILY-ORGANIZATIONAL 
LINKAGES 


In the 1970’s, as in the past, all types 
of families function with varied degrees 
of proficiency as facilitating, mediating, 
and confronting systems for their mem- 
bers, who have differing aspirations, 
capabilities, and potentials. Families 
adapt and influence behavior of their 
members and outsiders simultaneously. 
They adjust to complex urban life and 
at the same time modify the develop- 
ment, structure, and activities of con- 
temporary social institutions and or- 
ganizations. Because of variations in 
form, families differ in their adaptation 
and in their efforts to mitigate the 
demands of nonfamily groups and to 
influence the behavior of outside organi- 
zations such as the school, welfare 
agency, or factory. Consequently, the 
main tasks of families are: (1) to de- 
velop their capacities to socialize chil- 


7, Reuben Hill, Family Development Over 
Three Generations (Cambridge, Mass: Har- 
vard University Press, 1971), and Marvin B. 
Sussman, “Relationships of Adult Children 
with Their Parents in the United States,” in 
Family, Intergenerational Relationships, and 
Social Structure, Ethel Shanas and Gordon 
Streib, eds. (Englewood Cliffs, N J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1965), pp 62-92 
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dren, (2) to enhance the competence 
of their members to ‘cope with the de- 
mands of the organizations in which 
they must function, (3) to utilize these 
organizations, (4) to provide an envi- 
ronment for the development of identi- 
ties and affectional response; and (5) to 
create satisfactions and a mentally 
healthy environment intrinsic to the 
well-being of a family.® 

In complex societies, there exist many 
alternative patterns for meeting contin- 
gencies. In the urban setting, a great 
variety of jobs, schools, residences, and 
facilities are available to family mem- 
bers, with the largest number of options 
available to the higher social classes and 
elites? For some families, especially 
those of the middle and upper classes, 
the problem is sometimes too many 
choices, or “option glut.”*° For ethnic 
and racial groups, such as Mexican 
Americans, blacks, Puerto Ricans, Ap- 
palachian whites, there is option scar- 
city often coupled with pressure to limit 
or take away existing alternatives. 
As children acquire additional skills 
through informal and formal training 
systems, the potential range of options 
increases. “Enlightened” elites as well 
ag social reformers recognize the dif- 
ferences in option availability when 
they work to expand the available op- 
tions for more and more people in such 


8. Op. cit, M. B. Sussman et al These 
notions are the bases of the White House 
Conference on Children, Report 14, “Changing 
Families in a Changing Society.” Marvin B 
Sussman was chairman of this committee and 
drafted the report. 

9. See working papers of the Cross- 
National Family Studies Project, Marvin B. 
Sussman, principal investigator, Case Western 
Reserve University, and “Policy, Family and 
Constraints,” paper presented at Groves Con- 
ference on Marriage and the Family, April, 
1970. 

10 This is the reverse of too few options 
and was suggested by Robert Rapoport of the 
Human Resources Centre, Tavistock Institute 
of Human Relations, London. 


life sectors as education, leisure, wel- 
fare, and work.” 

Although the number of options avail- 
able to an individual varies according 
to his class, and ethnic and racial status, 
some families of every background seem 
able to enhance the capacity of their 
members to choose from availabie op- 
tions and to parform competently in new 
roles and within a variety of organiza- 
tions. Other families seem less able to 
do so, producing instead various mani- 
festations of individual and familial 
malfunctioning. We know that the way 
in which community, social, welfare, 
and educational systems support or con- 
strain the child and his family has some 
impact upon the development of com- 
petence in the use of options. More- 
over, in modern societies the growing 
needs and demands for social, educa- 
tional, and welfare services, as well as 
preventive anc therapeutic health care, 
are extending beyond the capacities of 
even potential professional and para- 
professional manpower. As a result, the 
family—as a social unit with caretaking, 
therapeutic, socializing, expediting, and 
handling activities—is a vital and 
sometimes unrecognized partner of þu- 
reaucratic service organizations having 
health, welfare, and rehabilitative objec- 
tives.1* Thus, the competency of the 
family unit in managing these societal 
relationships is an increasingly impor- 
tant issue. 

In summary, the salient prerequisites 
for individual and family survival are 

il See Marvin B. Sussman, “Competence 
and Options A Theoretical Essay, Implica- 
tions for Nutritione] Research,” in David 
Kallen, ed., Proceedings of NICHD-PAHO 
Conference on Assessment of Tests of Behav- 
ior from Studies of Nutrition tn the Western 
Hemisphere (forthcoming). 

12. For a fuller explanation of this notion, 
see Marvin B. Sussman, “Family, Kinship, 
and Bureaucracy,” in Angus Campbell and 
Philip Converse, eds., Social Change and 
Human Change (New York City: Russell 
Sage Foundation, forthcoming). 
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competence in using bureaucratic or- 
ganizations, the family’s success in de- 
veloping these management capabilities, 
and the family members’ uses of op- 
tions within a framework of satisfaction 
for self and concern over the welfare of 
others. Families which “make it” are 
those which have become aware of and 
use options and develop successful link- 
ages with nonfamily organizations. 
The family, being a relatively small 
group of individuals usually intimately 
relazed to one another, forms a closed 
system. As a rule it does not join with 
other, non-kin families to develop an 
organization similar to existing institu- 
tional bureacracies that are most re- 
sistant to outside influences and change. 
As a consequence, it and its larger kin 
network play their most significant so- 
cietal role as a mediator between its 
members and bureaucratic organiza- 
tions, as it provides socialization and 
competence in coping with the norma- 
tive demands of bureaucratic systems. 
Mediation, if it is perceived as suc- 
cessful, has to involve action which re- 
sults in compromise without an undue 
loss of position, integrity, or power by 
participants. It involves a reciprocal 
process of being able to influence as well 
as being influenced. 

A party to any transaction which is 
shorn of its strength and power to act 
on behalf of its members cannot main- 
tain its integrity. It becomes subordt- 
nate. Any unit—family, group, or or- 
ganization—must provide sufficient sup- 
port and success in transactions so that 
its members believe it is worthwhile to 
maintain over time. 


THe Kin NETWORK INFLUENCE 


The kin network and its member 
families may assist in individual adapta- 
tion to the larger society and in some 
instances influence organizational pol- 
icy and practices. Education, for ex- 
ample, implies learning new roles as 


well as new knowledge. Much of the 
socialization in the student role is actu- 
ally achieved in the family setting; 
although the latter takes place in the 
school, the family often exercises con- 
siderable influence over its performance. 
The educational program of the school 
takes cognizance of the social class of 
the families it serves, their patterns of 
socialization, and home environmental 
conditions. It must cater to these as 
well as to the needs and demands 
expressed by its pupils.78 

All families are not equally prepared 
to perform this mediating function. 
Research has revealed that the extent 
to which they are able to perform it 
depends upon their location and activity 
in the kin network, life-cycle stage, and 
experience with organizations The 
community status of a family is affected 
by its kin connections. The position 
and attitudes of member units of the 
kin group also affect such matters as 
family planning, family size, and spon- 
sorship in achieving educational and 
occupational objectives. This network 
can be an opportunity structure insofar 
as it accepts the priorities of the bu- 
reaucratic society and has the socio- 
economic resources to deal with it. 
Middle-class and upper-class families 
tend to have the most advantageous 
linkages through kin for purposes of 
mobility, and the greatest competency 
in using the network to achieve indi- 
vidual and family goals. Lower-class 
families, however, may consider that the 
intrinsic advantages of familism take 
precedence over those of increased mo- 
bility. The unskilled enjoy little secu- 
rity in the larger social sphere, a condi- 
tion which encourages dependency upon 
kin for services which support economic 
as well as emotional ends. Thus, fam- 


13. Marie Haug and Marvin B. Sussman, 
‘Professional Autonomy and the Revolt of the 
Client,” Soctal Problems, 17 (Fall, 1969), pp. 
153-161 
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ily cohesiveness, persistence, and con- 
tinuity are not recessarily coincident 
with the effectiveness of the family unit 
in coping with the larger soctety. 

It is apparent that the resources of 
some families leave them at a disadvan- 
tage in those trarsactions which take 
place outside of primary groups. In 
the mediation process, the bureaucracy 
may rely on the professional expert as 
its representative. He has been for- 
mally socialized for this role and is 
permitted, through his mandate for 
public service, to go beyond organiza- 
tional goals and tc concern himself in 
part with public or primary group 
needs.* Nevertheless, primarily he 
supports the more extensive concerns of 
the bureaucratic institutions with which 
he is associated. He is likely to possess 
more resources to De used in the bar- 
gaining transaction than are available 
to the representative of the primary 
groups, and he is under constraints to 
mediate in the best interests of his 
employing organization. 

Functionaries of bureaucratic organi- 
zations often co-opt primary group 
members in the mediation process. 
Even when families or their repre- 
sentatives are given a “piece of the 
action” through mediation, the degree of 
shift in their superordinate/subordinate 
power relationship is determined by the 
linkers from the bureaucratic organiza- 
tion. The experiences of black families 
with programs sponsored by Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children and 


14. Eugene Litwak end Henry J Meyer, 
“Administrative Styles and Community Link- 
ages of Public Schools,” A. J. Reiss, ed, 
Schools in a Changing Society (New York: 
Free Press, 1965), pp 45-97; idem, “The 
School and the Family: Linking Organizations 
and External Primary Groups,” Paul Lazars- 
feld, W. Sewell, and B Wilensky, eds, The 
Uses of Sociology (Nev: York. Basic Books, 
1967), pp. 522~543; “A Balance Theory of 
Coordination Between Bureaucratic Organiza- 
tions and Community Primary Groups,” Ad- 
ministrative Science Quarterly, 11 (June 1966), 
pp. 31-58. 


the Office of Economic Opportunity 
provide examples. 

If primary groups are going to influ- 
ence the mediation process and are to 
have any effect on the policies and pro- 
grams of organizations and, more im- 
portantly, maintain the integrity of 
their own internal structure, then they 
must socialize their members into the 
means for coping with mediating rela- 
tionships of this character. The goals 
and functions of both the primary group 
and bureaucratic organization must be 
understood, ard a competence developed 
in dealing with the complexities of their 
interaction. 

The kin netwcrk may be a veritable 
gold mine for linkers with mediating 
skills and connections in different life 
sectors. Initial findings from a pilot 
study of a barrio in Puerto Rico indi- 
cate that members of the kin network 
and compadre system take on ‘“‘special- 
ist linker roles.” If a family member 
needs a loan, is in trouble with the 
police, requires a social security num- 
ber, wants a job, needs to obtain a 
driver’s license, or wants to make a 
trip to the mainland, he goes to an 
“expert” kin or compadre family mem- 
ber, if such is not present in his house- 
hold. This individual links the family 
with the bureaucratic organization and 
frequently may educate the help-seeker 
into the use of options as well as social- 
ize him into mediating and handling 
skills and new roles required by the 
bureaucratic structure.?® 


INTERNAL ROLE STRUCTURE: 
ACCOMMODATICNS TO EXIGENCIES 
OF THE 1970’s 


A detailed analvsis of changes in the 
internal system. cf the family in the 
1970’s would all a monograph-length 


15 Cross-National Family Research Project, 
Caguas, Puerto Rico, working document. 
Institute on the Family and Bureaucratic So- 
ciety, Case Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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manuscript. Our objectives here are 
simply to illustrate modifications in role 
relationships and task allocations within 
families, and to raise some questions of 
issues and problems of these families 
without providing definitive answers. 
The dual-career family will be used to 
demonstrate the kinds of changes occur- 
ring in the interaction system. 

Accurate statistics on the incidence 
and prevalence of this family form are 
not available. However, analysis of 
census data since 1948 on mothers who 
were or are currently employed gives 
some measure of prevalence and inci- 
dence rates. From 1948 to 1969 the 
percentage of mothers in the labor force 
with children less than six years old 
increased from 13 to 30, and mothers 
with children aged six to seventeen in- 
creased from 31 to 51. Nonwhite 
groups had a disproportionate number 
of mothers who were sixteen years or 
over and were gainfully employed 
during this same period. In March, 
1969, of the 98 million mothers in the 
work force, 1.2 million were nonwhite; 
64 percent of the nonwhites compared 
to 47 percent of the whites had children 
six to seventeen years of age; 44 per- 
cent compared to 27 percent had chil- 
dren under age six; 52 percent com- 
pared to 33 percent had no children 
under age 3. These figures suggest the 
necessity for a large proportion of non- 
white mothers with small children to 
enter the labor market."* 

As married women continued to enter 
and re-enter the labor force during the 
1960’s, the dual-career family became 
more accepted in contemporary Amer- 
ican life. In March, 1969, the propor- 
tion of families in which the husband 

16 Source’ US Department of Labor, Bu- 
regu of Labor Statistics Table titled, “Labor 
Force Participation Rates of Mothers (Hus- 
band Present), by Race and Age of Children, 
March 1969.” From statistics to be included 
in Profiles of Children, chartbook of the 


Waite House Conference on Children and 
Youth, 1970. 


and someone else worked was almost 52 
percent. That “someone else” was far 
more likely to be the wife than a son or 
daughter.17 The proportion of multi- 
worker families among nonwhites was 
11 percent higher than among whites. 

The amount of the husband’s income 
is directly related to the decision of 
many women to go into gainful employ- 
ment. In families with both parents 
present, mothers with children over six 
years but under seventeen are more 
likely to enter the labor market with 
each imcreasing year of age of the 
youngest child. It appears that mothers 
with younger children are not markedly 
influenced to go into gainful employ- 
ment in proportion to the husband’s 
income.?® 

In addition to the need or desire for 
income, there are other reasons why 
women enter the labor force; for ex- 
ample, aspirations for a career, boredom 
at home, and a labor shortage in certain 
occupations. Regardless of the reasons 
for women increasingly entering gainful 
employment, the adults of such fami- 
lies do have responsibilities for the 
socialization of their children and for 
providing the youngsters with love, 
attention, and affection. 

Earning money is one source of 
power, and a woman’s working usually 
means re-allocation of roles and tasks 
within the family. If, as in better edu- 
cated groups, the woman is pursuing a 
highly skilled or professional career line, 
the family has more problems regarding 
mobility and child management than 
other family types. How does one 
handle problems arising from differen- 
tial success of the husband or wife? 


17. Ibid Table titled, “Employment Status 
of Family Head and Labor Force Status of 
Wife and Other Family Members, by Color, 
March, 1969.” 

18 Tabled titled, “Labor Force Participa- 
tion Rates and Percent Distribution of 
Mothers (Husband Present), by Income of 
Husband in 1968 and Age of Children, March 
1969.” 
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If a decision is made to move, what 
adjustment is required in the career 
change of the marital partner? ° What 
are the special problems of having chil- 
dren? Do dual-employment parents 
have more guilt feelings than traditional 
parents about neglect of their children? 
Does working provide new options, with 
consequences such as a reduction in 
fertility? What do such families re- 
quire in the form of educational, coun- 
seling, social and other supportive 
services and conveniences, which will 
enable them to pursue their careers suc- 
cessfully and meet their emotional, 
physical, and social needs and those of 
their children? What new uses of so- 
cial and physical space are now re- 
quired to enhance the functioning of 
this newly established major family 
form? What “built-in environments” 
can be created which will provide the 
uses of living space most conducive for 
the self-fulfillment of individual aspi- 
rations and needs? *° 

For each of the variant family forms, 
a similar set of questions can be 
raised—with answers to be found within 
a framework which recognizes multiple 
problems and suggests solutions, poli- 
cies, and programs tailored to fit the 
life style of that form. Such an ap- 
proach demands an acceptance of plu- 
ralism in structure, belief, and action. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR SUPPORT 
OF MARRIAGE AND FAMILIES 


In the 1960’s, the increased variabil- 
ity in family forms has become more 
visible. Diversity is based on the right 


19. The nonmonetary factors affecting job 
mobility are discussed in Sussman and Cogs- 
well, op cit. 

20 A fuller analysis of this concept will be 
found in Marvin B Sussman, “A Prospectus 
Construction of Built-In Environments— 
Housing and Services,’ 1970 Institute on 
the Family and Bureaucratic Society, Case 
Western Reserve University 


of individual Americans to live in any 
farnily form they feel will increase their 
options for self-fulfillment and help 
them achieve a desired quality of life. 
This may be a measure of this society’s 
modernity. An enduringly pluralistic 
society must recognize that individuals 
of different capabilities and motivations 
may find self-fulfillment in any one of 
the family forms currently in existence 
in American society. 

The type of family structure will af- 
fect socialization processes and out- 
comes. It is assumed that a society is 
interested in supporting those family 
structures which foster healthy physio- 
logical, emotional, and social growth of 
children. We are generally aware of 
the desirable conditions for character 
and personality development in the 
tracitional nuclear family, but we have 
little knowledge of the positive quali- 
ties inherent in the environmental 
conditions of variant and experimental 
family forms. 

It cannot be overemphasized that 
members of each family type have 
needs, problems, capabilities, and aspi- 
rations; some they share with members 
of other family types and some are 
limited to their cwn family form. The 
major task is to use our advanced tech- 
nology and scientific discoveries to sup- 
port all family forms by harnessing and 
re-allocating the resources on nonfamily 
groups and organizations to improve 
conditions for children, parents, and 
other related kin. To accomplish this 
we must build policies, structures, and 
environments around people rather than 
fit people into mass-produced formal 
systems and unimaginatively created 
physical, social, and interactional space. 

Government agencies such as Housing 
and Urban Development, Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, and Statistical Re- 
porting Service can institute this ap- 
proach by examining their on-going 
programs and exploring the possibilities 
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of rearranging their policies and activi- 
ties in order to meet the needs and 
aspirations of variant as well as tradi- 
tional family forms. The essential ap- 
proach of a unified agency program 
would be a “client-centered” one, in 
which conditions and environments 
(communities) are designed around 
families, rather than trying to ft fami- 
lies and their members into social and 
physical space on the economic principle 
of least cost and on narrowly conceived 
professional expertise. 

The need is to abandon the tradi- 
tional model of superordinate/subordi- 
nate interaction in providing services for 
families. In the 1970’s, there are in- 
creasingly notable exceptions to tradi- 
tioral types of programming, where 
members of the family have been viewed 
as subordinate and in need of being 
“acted upon” by more knowledgeable 
and powerful professionals who have 
organized themselves into intellectual 
elites One such international program 
is within the Home Economics Service 
of the Nutrition Division of the Food 
and Agricultural Organization of the 
United Nations. The “Planning for 
Better Family Living” program (PBFL) 
is a family-focused population program 
developed within FAO to reach rural 
families. Under this descriptive title is 
subsumed a multi-faceted educational 
program operating within theoretical 
constructs and tested methods used in 
field programs of FAO, where the ob- 
jective is to provide families with an 
increasing number of options suited to 
members of different aspirations, capa- 
bilities, and motivations. Within the 
context of this varied program there 
will be extensive population-planning 
ecucation, together with other services 
geared to needs of the varying recipient 
populations.** 


21 The author is under contract with FAO 
to assist in the research activities of this 
project. 


“LAYERED MODEL” ABANDONED 


One salient feature of this program 
is that the traditional “layered model” 
of research and action, where the re- 
searcher and programmer are dominant 
and manipulative, is being abandoned. 
On the premises that action without 
research into needs is folly and that 
research into human problems without 
action is stupidity, the developers of 
this program are involving the families 
themselves from the very beginning. 
Commencing in countries in East Africa 
and then in other nations which request 
this program, the focus is on learning 
by doing, and changing behavior and 
values by reciprocal socialization. Stu- 
dent and teacher, novice and agent, will 
operate within a situation which fosters 
reciprocity in decision-making and mu- 
tuality in exchange of knowledge and 
the giving of self. Family members will 
be encouraged to become full partici- 
pants in the research and teaching pro- 
cesses, and will be considered as integral 
members of the team in achieving the 
objectives of PBFL. 

Although it may be true that the 
majority of children find optimal condi- 
tions for effective socialization and 
character development in the traditional 
nuclear household, it is also necessary 
in a pluralistic society that govern- 
mental agencies supplying supportive 
services to families remove restrictions 
that prohibit services to children and 
their families simply because the style 
of their lives is labeled deviant. This 
is equally true whether the life style 
is forced by conditions beyond their 
control or in an attempt to devise new 
forms of family living, new patterns of 
socialization, and new ways of earning 
a living. 

On the scientific level, further active 
assistance may be offered through re- 
search grants, demonstration programs, 
economic maintenance, or long-term 
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loans for projects designed to investi- 
gate living and working processes in 
varied family forms, focusing on the 
implications of thase structural systems 
for all aspects of the development of 
children. Such research and demon- 
strations must be thoroughly reviewed 
and evaluated, and mechanisms must 
be created for the communication and 
exchange of ideas among participants. 

Forum 14 of the 1970 White House 
Conference on Children issued a strong 
recommendation to: 


ESTABLISH A PEOPLE-ORIENTED, NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE FOR THE FAMILY FOR ACTION, 
ÅDVOCACY, IMPLEMENTATION, LEGISLATION, 
AND RESEARCH. 


Recognizing that the family is the domi- 
nant socializing agent and the pmmary 
interface between the individual and soci- 
ety, its central position must be considered 
by the White House Conference on Chil- 
dren in making recommendations for 
improving the well-being oz our nation’s 
children. 

It is vital that children living in all 
types of family struccures, including single- 
parent, traditional, dual-work, and com- 
mune, have equally available options for 
self-fulfillment. 

Present human service systems tend to 
fragment and undermine the family. All 
such delivery systems should be redirected 
to provide services and support through 
and to the family as a unit with recogni- 
tion of the different needs, strengths and 
weaknesses of varving family forms. 
Therefore, we recommend that an Institute 
for the Family be established by the Con- 
gress as a quasi-public organization. The 
process for its operation should be assured 
by establishing a trusc fund through a per 
capita assessment drawn from federal taxes. 


This Institute should have a broadly 
representative Board of Directors and be 
adequately staffed for carrying out its 
functions. These functions are, to: 


1 Serve as an advozate for families and 
children. 


2 Provide the mechanisms for assuring 
follow-up and implementation of the 
White House Conference recommen- 
dations et all levels. 

3. Develop and support demonstration, 
action, research, and evaluation pro- 
grams which focus on building new 
environments for families and chil- 
dren; reorcGer existing services and 
programs to fit around desires and 
aspirations of families, and to involve 
families in their development and 
implementation. 

4. Examine existing legislation for its 
effects on variant family forms. 

5. Take action against legislation, regula- 
tions, and practices which are punitive 
to children because of their discrimi- 
natory policies against the integrity of 
families or variant forms of parenting. 

6. Provide technical assistance to state 
and local programs for families and 
children. 


This institute is much needed and 
the proposed program of services for 
families and children is long overdue. 
Finally, all recommendations for im- 
proving the quality of life for families 
are strictly academic, unless there is a 
re-allocation of societal resources but- 
tressed by government policies and pro- 
grams which will provide an adequate 
guaranteed annual income for all ijami- 
lies. With such an economic base, the 
way would be paved for the complemen- 
tary activities of supplying more ade- 
quate education, food, housing, and the 
material amenities of living. In order 
to provide a greater number of real or 
meaningful options for an increasing 
proportion of all families, basic survival 
resources are essential. Only then can 
programs of family life education, in- 
cluding elements of family planning, 
home management, nutrition, maternal 
and child care, zrowth and develop- 
ment, interpersonal competence, and 
socialization make any sense. 

22. ‘Changing Families in a Changing $o- 
ciety,” p. 6. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: I am concerned with útban re- 
newal, which was fleetingly referred to 
waen HUD was mentioned. I was 
afraid Dr. Sussman would come to the 
end of his speech without making any 
reference to a guaranteed family income 
or to something like a negative income 
situation. Since he did refer to it 
briefly at the very end, I would like 
to ask him if he would comment more 
fully on the guaranteed family income 
and family income tax? 


A: I support guaranteed family in- 
core. I think all the other programs 
of uplift don’t take on much significance 
unless there is the economic means of 
life. I just got back from abroad, 
meeting with people from what we call 
the “developing countries” of the world, 
and saw the programs of providing 
nutrients, and improving interaction 
within the family—all far removed from 
reality because of the basically deprived 
economic conditions, 

When I served years ago on a number 
of grant-giving agencies, we got in an 
application for a grant which was going 
to provide a population a very small 
sample of what I call the “dancing girl 
treatment services.” It was to provide 
them ten different kinds of services, 
“nails on wheels,” psychiatric care, home 
visitation, television, all sorts of support 
services. (I think support services are 
imDortant within their context.) The 
research project was going to demon- 
strate that if you provided all these 
services you could increase the longevity 
of the relatively aged population. One 
of my colleagues who was more quanti- 
tatively oriented than J—he runs a big 
center at the University of Michigan— 
figured out that this research project 
wes going to cost fifteen thousand dol- 
lars per year for each person that was 
going to be helped and studied. 


He said, “What would my Congress- 
man say if he saw this application?” 
I in my devilish way made the crass 
suggestion, “Why don’t we give them 
each six thousand dollars and save the 
government nine thousand dollars per 
head, and then study the consequences 
of this?” 

I think that if you were to begin to 
shift around the economic resources, re- 
allocate them, you would begin to see 
confidence develop in many ways—that 
often the program does not require the 
heavy hand of the professional. 


Q: If I understand one of your main 
points correctly, it seems to me that 
it is quite revolutionary, so I want to 
make sure I understand it correctly. 
If two homosexuals adopt a child or 
two lesbians adopt a child, or if a hippie 
commune raises children, are you saying 
that these families are to be treated in 
a kind of value-free way by the govern- 
ment, and that they are to be dealt with 
simply as families? 

Are you saying that the general atti- 
tude toward such families is to be 
ignored by the governmental agencies? 
If you are saying this, how do you 
expect this to happen, as long as society 
has the attitudes it has toward these 
activities and this type of family? 


A: That is a great question to ask. 
I won’t hedge on it. I think a plural- 
istic society like ours—and I think it is 
a great one—has to survive on its toler- 
ance, on allowing people to make their 
own decisions as to what is best for 
them. 

I happened to look a little bit into the 
communes. It has become very fash- 
ionable to study them; I am not study- 
ing communes, but I did take what 
seems to be a high-powered forum com- 
mittee out to New Mexico. I decided 
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not to meet in Washington or Philadel- 
phia—too much tradition there—but to 
take them out to the West, where these 
communes were. J think even the mon- 
signor on our committee was quite im- 
pressed by the Lonest efforts of the 
young people to Gnd themselves in a 
new form of family life, if you will. 

I guess TIl have to say that I would 
go for this kind of toleration. This 
doesn’t necessarily mean that I would 
choose to live in one of these groups; 
I am too old, anyway, and I need not 
tell you what my preferences are. But 
I think I would stick by their right to 
do this, and I would fight for the pre- 
vention of hoeing zhem down, of elimi- 
nating them. I don’t know what the 
consequences to children are. I think 
we ought to find out. We certainly 
have not done so great a job with our 
children in the tracitional manner. 


Q: Pd like to ask Mr. Sussman 
how planning for an improved family 
through the use of our technological 
and economic capacity will avoid the 
problems of social unrest? As Mr. 
Cutler illustrated :n his discussion of 
the “J” curve, when one is shown some- 
thing better, his satisfaction with his 
present state will ciminish rapidly and 
his unrest will be increased. 


A: I don’t know whether my own 
work would enable me to handle the 
global issue you raised. I mentioned 
using science and technology because I 
am working with a group which is try- 
ing to create new kimds of environment, 
in terms of physical and social space 
which you can actually build—what I 
call a built-in environment—that would 
meet different problems which now 
exist. Let me give vou a very common- 
place example. 

There are some family forms that 
need the kind of housing in which there 


is a large space. you might call it com- 
munity space. You can, using the tech- 
nology we have, at the same cost as 
you build the very conventional, un- 
imaginative, what we call “plantation 
estates” —public housing—begin to work 
it out. We have computer systems that 
we can feed data into and give you ex- 
actly what it would cost to develop an 
imaginative environment for a family— 
a large family, if you will. 

Or, if you have a family that doesn’t 
want this, or wants the option of not 
eating in the sterile kitchen we built 
for them, but of perhaps eating as a 
group, you could find out what the cost 
would be, in housing projects for those 
of middle income or working-class in- 
come, to provide the different options 
of living. When I talk about built-in 
environments, I am thinking that some 
of the fundamental unhappiness, the 
alienation ana frustration, comes about 
from being unmotivated in the usual 
sterile environments. I would begin 
there. 

I am not sure I can answer your 
question. I could handle the big prob- 
lems of unrest, but I have a feeling that 
the unrest begins in the monotony, the 
being constrainec, the being forced, the 
being pushed, and not having much to 
say about what is happening to you. 
How many people who develop new 
institutions, or new communities, really 
pay attention to the people whom they 
are going to helpe 


Q: I am with the Philadelphia Bar 
Association. I was very intrigued with 
the answer that you gave a moment ago 
and I was thinking about it. Let me 
share my thoughts with you. 

How is it possible, in a society with 
a system of private ownership, of pri- 
vate property, as our society is, with 
laws relating to adultery, fornication, 
sodomy, and the like on the one hand, 
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and laws relating to the devolution of 
property upon death and such things as 
wills acts and intestate acts on the 
other—how is it possible, with these 
things on the books as they are, and 
with the Supreme Court holding, as it 
did just a few days ago, that an illegiti- 
mate child cannot succeed to the prop- 
erty rights of a deceased parent—how 
is it possible to work it all out? With 
these things built so strongly into the 
superstructure of this society, would it 
not be impossible, without changing the 
concept of property and the meaning 
of property and the way property is 
distributed, to have these forms that 
you just have spoken about become 
viable entities within a pluralistic 
society? 


A: This is an excellent observation 
and question. I think some of the ex- 
isting legislation structures are being 
put to the test; they are constantly 
beinz put to the test. I just finished 
a study of inheritance in the family and 
wha- it does or doesn’t do to the family. 
I am hoping that as a consequence of 
this study, with a whole set of recom- 
mendations, there may be some reform 
in the probate process itself and in 
some of the legislation governing inheri- 
tance of property. 

I raised these very questions with the 
peovle living in the communes. These 
matters ought to be studied so we can 
see what the impacts are. I am not 
convinced as you are that changes can- 
not be brought about. I see vast 
changes in divorce laws in this country. 
I see vast changes in abortion laws in 
this country. I suspect that it takes 
the legal system several hundred years 
to catch up with the world, but it 
finally does. 


Q: I would like to ask a practical 
question about the low-income indi- 


viduals living in public housing. How 
can you expect these people to live on 
an income of $138 a month and pay a 
rent of $74? What good are your ideas 
if people don’t have enough to eatr 


A: You are perfectly right. I am 
with you, and I think this is where the 
basic income, the guaranteed income, is 
necessary—modifying the social security 
system. Some efforts are being made to 
do this It is one of the essential prob- 
lems for a minority of people. There 
are many people who live with relatives, 
but I am not saying this is a substitute 
for having an adequate income. I think 
anything that the professional suggests 
or recommends, any of these human 
service systems of providing a better 
life, has to have the economic base. 

I would almost say that each of the 
forums in the White House Conference 
came up with the central theme of a re- 
allocation of resources to provide these 
minimum levels of life for the under- 
privileged, the aged, and all the groups 
that we have labeled as deviant. I 
think that anything else is a sort of 
trimming on the cake. 


Q: As a parent, I am concerned 
about family disruption in the urban 
environment, I have children in the 
Philadelphia public school system and 
I am in the Home and School Associa- 
tion and I have observed the problems 
in the urban area up close. It is my 
observation that much of the disruptive 
behavior of young people in the urban 
environment can be linked to families 
that for a variety of reasons have given 
up on the management of their children. 

You referred to the concept of child 
management, which I thought was fun- 
damental. The children as a result of 
this abandonment are relying on their 
own devices. This results in a great 
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deal of anti-social behavior on the part 
of groups sometimes characterized as 
gangs, and in a great many other prob- 
lems produced by the present urban 
environment, 

A: Maybe we have to work on the 
resocialization of parents. I don’t think 
much has been done here. We have 
tended, in much of the effort to 
“socialize” children, to get the recipro- 
cation of socialization. I think that 
perhaps even the way we look at it is 
part of the problem. It is not simply 
parents shaping and forming children to 
conform with a growth process involving 
both. A lot of it has to do with the 
in-puts the child gets from his parent 
group, and in school]. We find in study- 
ing very poor ghetto families that chil- 
dren are much more effective as sociali- 
zation agents for their parents, because 
of the exposure ta new experiences, new 
knowledge, and the like. 

I wanted, too, zo be a sort of devil’s 
advocate in answering the question 
about disruption. I always felt that a 
little disruption is very good, that it pre- 
conditions for change—makes you begin 
to think. Many ož us have been “shook 
up” in the last few years by disruptions 
and we have begun to examine our own 
cherished hypotheses as a consequence 
of this. 


So, I don’t know whether you are 
talking about blood-thirsty eating or the 
kind of disruption that one has to learn 
how to live with in a complex society, 
which may be part of the training of 
the child in handling confrontation—I 
should say (which I did not stress in 
this paper), in becoming fairly profi- 
cient at confrontation. As a matter of 
fact, I think families might be able 
to get a better “handle” on the society 
by helping their children learn skills, 
and also by confronting injustice rather 
than accepting it. 

You are asking a very direct question 
because you are bothered by disruption 
and you are saying, How can we get 
these parents to do something about it? 
I am simplifying a very complex ques- 
tion, but I shall ask you to think with 
me: Who are these parents? What are 
some of the other hang-ups they have? 
What other problems are they having— 
in their marriages? in making a living? 
What do they know about population 
control? Maybe they have too many 
children to pay much attention to any 
one of them. 

There are a lot of things like that 
about which I can’t say, “PI go in 
there and preach to them, and T'I get 
them to do this or that.” You just 
can’t do it. 
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FUND-RAISING pamphlet first 
issued in 1752 by the College of 
New Jersey, late? Princeton University, 
begins with an affirmation that was even 
then common lore: “Nothing has a more 
direct Tendency to advance the Happi- 
ness and Glory of a Community, than 
the founding of public Schools and 
Seminaries of Learning, for the Educa- 
tion of Youth, and adorning their minds 
with useful Knowledge and Virtue.” 
The evidence for this assertion presum- 
ably rested on “Daily Observation” that 
“evinces, that in Proportion as Learning 
makes its Progress in a Country, it 
softens the natural Roughness, eradi- 
cates the Prejudices, and transforms the 
Genius and Disposition of its Inhabi- 
tants. New Jersey, and the adjacent 
Provinces, already feel the happy Effects 
of this useful Institution.” + 
Viewed from the perspective of our 
current perplexities, this encomium to 
higher education is at once familiar in 
content and alien in mood. The antique 
charm of eighteenth-century prose only 
partly conceals the resemblance between 
past and present claims. The academy 
is still regularly congratulated as the 
author of an astonishing number of our 
sacred and secular works. At the same 
time, there is a suggestion of attractive 
innocence in colonial wisdom, a certain 
sense of confidence and serenity, that is 
forever lost to the modern sensibility. 
Tt is scarcely necessary to document the 
fact that the crisis of stability, justice, 
and meaning in the world at large has 
had its reverberations on the campus. 
The convulsions of our time and cir- 
cumstance have rendered the received 
wisdom moot, and cast doubt both on 
the aims of education and the means 
1. Gilbert Tennent end Samuel Davies, A 
General Account of the Rise and State of the 
College, Lately Establissed in the Province of 
New Jersey in America, p 3, quoted in 
Richard Hofstadter ani Wilson Smith, eds., 
American Higher Education, vol 1 (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1961), pp. 91-92. 


through which desired outcomes are 
sought. Tne catchword “irrelevance” 
has become a symbol which summarizes 
a whole complex of disaffections and 
implies that the common patterns of 
liberal education are anachronisms in 
need of radical transformation. 

To be sure, the image of a solid past 
and current historical discontinuity is 
part myth. In the waning years of the 
nineteenth century, Woodrow Wilson 
deplored a growing intellectual agnosti- 
cism and yearned “for the old drill, the 
old memory of time gone by, the old 
schooling in precedent and tradition, 
the old keeping of faith with the 
past... .’* More recently, after 
World War II, the Harvard Report on 
General Education concluded that “a 
supreme need of American education is 
for a unifying purpose and idea.’’® 
Nevertheless, the prominence of uni- 
versities in the public consciousness and 
the intemperance of the national debate 
suggest a level of anxiety about col- 
legiate education that is qualitatively 
different from the perplexities that 
confronted previous generations. 

The continuing polemic on education 
has been unified by the shared convic- 
tion that exposure to tertiary schooling 
has important consequences for nations 
and men. Even this seemingly self- 
evident proposition is open to question. 
By ideal standards, educational “im- 
pact” might be defined as perfect cor- 
respondence between a set of valid edu- 
cational goals and observed outcomes 
that can be attributed solely to the 
collegiate experience. This definition 
would presumably be equally applicable 
to comparisons of societies, of persons 

2, Woodrow Wilscn, “Princeton in the Na- 
tion’s Service,” 1895, quoted in Hofstadter 
and Smith, op cit., p. 694. 

3. Harvard University, Committee on the 
Objections of a General Education in a Free 
Society, General Education in a Free Scctety 


(Cambridge, Mass : Harvard University Press, 
1948), p. 43. 
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within the same society who have 
reached various levels of educational at- 
tainment, or of the same person at 
different stages of his educational career. 
In actual practice it is seldom pos- 
sible to assess the relative contribution 
of “contaminating factors” and campus 
influences on particular behavioral 
items. Existing evidence does suggest 
that prior “inputs’—-such as the Intel- 
ligence Quotient, social class, and sex, 
rather than school experience—account 
for a substantial part of the observed 
variance in cognitive achievement and, 
to an appreciable extent, personality 
and value characteristics. It is, there- 
fore, difficult to interpret the meaning 
of the positive association between 
educational attainment and such vari- 
ables as income, occupational status, 
marital stability, mental health, eco- 
nomic conservatism, voting behavior, 
commitment to libertarian values, racial 
tolerance, and lawful behavior. 


COLLEGIATE EXPERIENCE AND ITS 
EFFECTS ON STUDENTS 


The effects on the student of different 
types of collegiate experience are no 
less ambiguous. A series of summary 
propositions by Feldman and Newcomb 
are instructive. 


1. Freshman-to-senior changes in several 
characteristics [especially declining authori- 
tarlanism, dogmatism, and prejudice, to- 
gether with decreasingly conservative atti- 
tudes toward public issues and growing 
sensitivity to aesthetic experiences] have 
been occurring with considerable uniform- 
ity in most American colleges and univer- 
sities, in recent decades. 


2. The degree and nature of different 
co.leges’ impacts vary with their student 
inputs—that is, entering students’ charac- 
teristics, which differ among types of col- 
leges in patterned ways 


3. Within the same college, experiences 
associated with the pursuit of different 
academic majors typically have effects over 


and beyond those that can be accounted 
for by initial selection into those major 
fields. 


4 The maintenance of existing values or 
attitudes which, apart from certain kinds 
of college experience, might have been 
weakened or reversed, is an important kind 
of impact. 


5 Though faculty members are often 
individually influential, particularly in re- 
spect to career decisions, college faculties 
do not appear to be responsible for campus- 
wide impact except in settings where the 
influence of student peers and of faculty 
complement and reinforce one another. 


6. The conditions for campus-wide im- 
pacts appear to have been most frequently 
provided in small, residential, four-year 
colleges These conditions probably in- 
clude relative homogeneity of both faculty 
and student body, together with opportu- 
nity for continuing interaction, not exclu- 
sively formal, among students and between 
students and faculty. 


7. In addition to the effects of campus- 
wide influences and the pressures of sub- 
environments, college impacts are condi- 
tioned by the background and personality 
of the student. 


8. Attitudes held by students on leaving 
college tend to persist thereafter, particu- 
larly as a consequence of living in post- 
college environments that support those 
attitudes  Within-college changes, espe- 
cially if accompanied by a general stance 
of openness to change, may be still further 
extended in response to new social and 
technological conditions. 


9. Whatever the characteristics of an 
individual that selectively propel him 
toward particular educational settings— 
going to college, selecting a particular one, 
choosing a certain academic major, acquir- 
ing membership in a particular group of 
peers—those same characteristics are apt 
to be reinforced and extended by the 
experiences incurred in those selected 
settings.* 

4, Kenneth A Feldman and Theodore M. 
Newcomb, The Impact of College on Stu- 
dents, 2 vols (San Francisco, Cal.: Jossey- 
Bass, 1969). See pp. 327-333. 
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STUDIES oF PEDAGOGIC PRACTICE 


A previous authoritative survey by 
W. J. McKeachie indicates that in par- 
ticular college settings, studies of varia- 
tions in pedagogic practice yield the 
typical finding of “no significant dif- 
ferences.” The existing literature fails 
to provide any clearcut evidence of 
superiority for small versus large 
classes, homogeneous versus heterogene- 
ous grouping, discussion versus lectures, 
live versus televis:on presentation, non- 
directive versus teacher-centered classes, 
or independent versus directed learning.® 

It seems apparent, then, that we know 
comparatively little about the extent to 
which colleges achieve what is hoped 
and claimed for them, and much of 
what we do know 3uggests that they do 
not. The immediate temptation is to 
explain this conclusion wholly by the 
infirmities of higher education or social 
research, or both. An alternative in- 
terpretation is that the university is 
subject to inherert constraints which 
limit its influence, including innate re- 
strictions as human malleability, in- 
trinsic boundaries of formal education 
as part of the socialization process, 
and temporal limits on the persistence 
of educational effects. It is conceiv- 
able that even if educational inquiry 
were flawless and universities superb, 
some educational claims could not be 
sustained for the sufficient reason 
that higher education can exercise 
only restricted sovereignty over human 
behavior. 

Despite these gloomy speculations, it 
is clearly premature to pay too much 
heed to any theory of inherent limits 
until we have been more resourceful in 
developing effective programs of collegi- 
ate education, a task that has been frus- 


5. W. J. McKeachie, “Research on Teaching 
at the College and University Level,” in H. 
L Gage, ed , Handbook of Research on Teach- 
ing (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1963). See pp. 
1118-1172. 


trated by the crises of the sixties. The 
university has been diverted from pon- 
dering the nature of its missions by 
such fundamental distractions as finan- 
cial emergencies and actual or antici- 
pated internal strife. It must also be 
conceded that these threats to survival 
have been a powerful stimulus to 
academic reform. 

The economic crisis in higher educa- 
tion ig both severe and resistant to 
short-run solutions. ‘The combination 
of (1) increasing demand, which is to 
say, more students and programs, (2) 
higher costs, caused by inflation and 
the inability of a labor-intensive enter- 
prise to achieve significant increases in 
“productivity,” and (3) reduced income 
from private, foundation, and govern- 
mental sources, has resulted in mounting 
deficits which can be met only by mas- 
sive infusion of federal funds. Amer- 
icans are notoricusly sluggish in antici- 
pating disasters, and it may well require 
the imminent collapse of one or 
more distinguished institutions before 
the nation responds with a policy that 
acknowledges current realities. 


IMPROVING QUALITY AND 
REDUCING Costs 


Meanwhile, universities will be faced 
by difficult and painful decisions. They 
will be tempted to purchase tranquility 
at the expense of quality, by adoptmg 
across-the-board reductions in budget 
which would penalize distinguished and 
mediocre departments with even-handed 
justice. By so daing, they would sacri- 
fice one of the few blessings of the new 
austerity: the opportunity to distinguish 
between an imstitution’s educational 
assets and its liabilties. The dilemma 
that will now try the ingenuity of 
American colleges will be how to im- 
prove quality while maintaining or re- 
ducing the present level of expenditure. 
The recognition of scarcity is the ulti- 
mate check on our fantasies. 
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Every educational benefit should be 
balanced against its educational dis- 
advantages—for example, the orderly 
content of a lecture versus loss of spon- 
taneizy and feedback—but it must also 
be measured against its economic costs. 
Every dollar spent on X reduces the 
funds available for Y and, thus, no edu- 
cational recommendation which comes 
unaccompanied by financial estimates is 
wholly relevant or responsible, 

Student unrest, disruption, and a re- 
sultant preoccupation with governance, 
even more than inadequate funds, have 
deflected attention from purely aca- 
demic concerns. The events symbolized 
by Berkeley, Columbia, Harvard, and 
Kent State have prodded many colleges 
to seek legitimacy by broadening the 
base of power. Decision was once the 
privilege of the wise, wisdom was certi- 
fied by tenure, and the sages were ac- 
countable only to Truth and each other. 
This halcyon era has been supplanted 
by zhe new age of student participation 
in every major aspect of institutional 
existence: corporate relationships, edu- 
cational program, and internal order. 
The transformation of academic com- 
munities, some the size of small cities, 
into parliamentary democracies engaged 
in garrulous debate and delicate ma- 
neuver over spheres of influence, ap- 
portionment, rites of due process, insti- 
tutional policy, and the like, necessarily 
diminishes psychological energy which 
might otherwise be devoted to the 
academic program. 

The actual process of governance in 
the new republics is much complicated 
by their dedication to the higher ethic 
of “community.” The ethos of campus 
democracy requires an equality of con- 
cern for all constituencies—trustees, 
alumni, administration, faculty, and 
staff, The purity of this conception is 
compromised by irreducible group con- 
flict over scarce resources and rewards. 
The distribution of burdens and privi- 


leges in a university is Importantly fixed 
by the differential allocation of time, 
money, and energy according to func- 
tion (teaching, research, administration) 
and hierarchy (full professors, junior 
faculty, graduate and undergraduate 
students). The gains achieved by one 
group may entail losses for others. For 
example, salary raises for faculty can 
sometimes be granted only at the ex- 
pense of tuitition increases and sub- 
standard wages for secretaries and cus- 
todians. It is apparently scant comfort 
to the victims that the beneficiaries are 
in no recognizable sense a ruling class 
which profits from the “surplus value” 
generated by exploited labor. Griev- 
ances are common, organized protest 
may follow, and decisions, even as 
elsewhere, can be implemented only by 
actual or prospective coercion. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
tensions between ideal and actual cam- 
pus norms can be resolved by appropri- 
ate institutional mechanisms and by a 
major intellectual effort to develop 
moral standards that can adjudicate the 
claims of competing factions. Although 
universities know higher purposes than 
the mandate to govern themselves 
justly, democratic coexistence may be 
the only effective defense against as- 
saults from the Right and Left. The 
disinterested pursuit of ideas, academic 
freedom, and civility ultimately depend 
on a campus community which is con- 
fident about the moral basis of its own 
polity Moreover, for all their reputed 
anti-intellectualism, student dissidents 
have seldom failed to include academic 
reform as a primary demand. Indeed, 
their prodding has been an important 
element in stimulating the current re- 
vival of concern about the collegiate 
enterprise. By now, six major models 
of collegiate reform have emerged. 
They are presented here in exaggerated 
ideal-typical form in order to emphasize 
their points of divergence. 
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Sıx Major MODELS OF COLLEGIATE 
RZFORM 


Scholastic Model 


The scholastic model embodies Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn’s contention “that the 
college is fundamentally a place of the 
mind, a time for thinking, an oppor- 
tunity for knowmg.”® The student 
enters to learn and only later goes forth 
to serve. In the interim, shielded from 
the world’s passions, he is encouraged 
to lead a life of rational deliberation 
and quiet contemplation. The curricu- 
lum includes a “general” component— 
“We in Princeton,” wrote President 
McCosh in 1885, ‘‘believe in a Trinity 
of studies: in language and literature, 
in Science, and in Philosophy. ... 
Every educated man should know so 
much of each of these’"—and a 
“major” requiring specialized mastery 
over a particular area of concentration. 
During all his college years the student 
is preoccupied with timeless issues of 
truth, ethics, and beauty and the 
dilemmas that bedevil Western society: 
the reconciliation oz freedom and order, 
liberty and security, abundance and 
scarcity, quality and quantity, conform- 
ity and autonomy. 


Vocational Model 


The vocational model assumes the 
redemptive power of work, and that 
collegiate education which emphasizes 
job preparation serves both personal 
and collective goals Viewed from the 
vantage point of the individual, market- 
able skills are the credentials of eligi- 
bility for access to possessions, power, 
and prestige. From a societal perspec- 
tive, the liberal arts school acts as a 
staging area for direct assignment or 


6. Alexander Meiklejchn, The Liberal Col- 
lege (Boston, Mass.: Jones, 1920), p 32. 

7 James McCosh, quoted in Hofstadter and 
Smith, op. cit, p. 721. 


for further education to those who will 
occupy elite positions and second level 
leadership in government, corporation, 
and community. 

Collegiate education also performs the 
latent function of dissipating revolu- 
tionary energy by furnishing an arena 
for the resolution of group conflicts and 
by opening careers to talent. Resource- 
ful members of deprived groups may 
dream of emancipation from class and 
birth through personal escape rather 
than collective action. Vocational 
preparation is thus an instrument for 
preserving the continuity of democratic 
political and social institutions. 


Action Modei 


The action model rests on a number 
of interrelated propositions: humane 
values should guide every aspect of 
American life; these are honored more 
in the breach than in the observance; 
action is needed to narrow the gap be- 
tween official ethics and situational 
reality. In the face of war, poverty, 
discrimination, and all manner of in- 
justice, the House of Intellect is morally 
obliged to become the House Militant. 
Knowledge is a means, not a goal, and 
“real education” occurs primarily in 
work-study programs, in community 
service, and in extracurricular political 
activity. In sum, the function of col- 
legiate education is to furnish cadres for 
the transformation of society. 


Utopian Mode! 


The utopian model is based on the 
assumption that the college years should 
be a time of continuous experimentation 
in the conditions of the good life. The 
campus shoula serve as a protected 
enclave in which a diverse population 
may safely spurn mere reflection, pru- 
dence, or calculation, and instead exalt 
feeling, spontareity, and improvisation. 
To the extent that utopia is guided by a 


~; 
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political theory, it is participatory de- 
mocracy; its formal philosophy is 
loosely aligned to existentialism, It is 
primarily moved by disgust at what it 
considers the constricted, “up-tight, 
nine-to-five, IBM world of the middle- 
class suburbanite.” The method of re- 
sistance is to seek means of heightened 
consciousness, to develop an avant- 
garce aesthetic, to “turn on,” to “do 
your own thing,” to abjure all the 
“hang-ups” of the puritan ethic. 

As part of an otherwise full life, 
students might on occasion also wish 
to sponsor a lecture series, attend a 
concert, or organize a seminar, but these 
would be scheduled on demand. Edu- 
cation would not be measured by the 
acquisition of knowledge but by the 
ability of a happy few to develop au- 
tonomous and creative personalities that 
can retain their “fidelity” to self and 
their fellow men. 


Consumer Model 


The consumer mode] is closely akin 
to the utopian except that it is almost 
wholly procedural rather than substan- 
tive. Its most prominent advocate is 
John Holt and its most novel feature is 
the view that a college is precisely 
like every other cultural facility—the 
library, concert hall, theater—and as 
such should neither impose admission 
standards nor certify satisfactory per- 
formance. ‘The student uses the uni- 
versity for his own pleasure and at his 
sole discretion. Every man is his own 
priest; only he can define what is 
for him “significant,” “relevant,” and 
“meaningful.” Stated otherwise, he is 
properly a consumer who seeks gratifi- 
cation, not a worker who is symbolically 
rewarded for meeting production norms. 
The professor is not a paymaster but a 
knowledgeable guide whose raison d’étre 
is helping the student find whatever 
path he chooses to pursue. 


Experiential Model 


The experiential model sharply dis- 
tinguishes between “schooling,” an 
activity which is confined to the class- 
room, and “education,” the totality of 
experiences which might be beneficial 
to young adults. The key element in 
the Jearning process is exposure to the 
actual behavior of real people, and par- 
ticipation in their lives in a wide variety 
of situations. Upon graduation from 
secondary school, a student would begin 
a sequence of activities which might 
include a tour of duty in the Peace 
Corps, military training, work on the 
assembly line, community service, and 
the like. He would learn at first hand 
the culture of diverse racial, religious, 
and nationality groups and he would 
have direct knowledge of the concrete 
operation of major social institutions. 
He might even spend several months in 
places where scholars do research and 
teach, so that he would become familiar 
with an important social influence and 
a distinctive life style. At the end of 
several years he would emerge, prepared 
by experience and presumably more 
knowing, tolerant, and resourceful. If 
in the wisdom of his maturity he then 
chose to pursue an academic career, the 
university could welcome him with the 
assurance that he was not an unwilling 
captive. 


The preceding brief summaries of ex- 
isting models of collegiate education are, 
of course, disrespectful of philosophical 
subtlety, but, even in truncated form, 
they suggest the range and diversity of 
current educational proposals. ‘Taken 
collectively, they are a response to the 
conversion of access to higher education 
from an elite privilege to a routine 
expectation. The much-applauded and 
deplored “open admissions” policy at 
the City University of New York 
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merely extends the principle of universal 
tax-supported education beyond the 
twelfth year. By 1980, an estimated 
75 percent of young Americans eligible 
to attend will be enrolled in some type 
of post-secondary education. This 
heterogeneous population will be charac- 
terized by diverse social characteristics, 
capacities, and aspirations, whose varied 
educational needs zan be satisfied only 
by a pluralistic system consisting of 
multi-purpose universities and special- 
ized institutions which perform more 
distinctive functions in the total division 
of academic labor. 

Some institutions, perhaps most, will 
continue to serve a clientele for whom 
“relevance” has the older connotation 
of vocational preparation, while others 
will doubtless be shaped by the counter- 
cultural antipathy =o being “processed 
for the system.” Mor may we assume 
that a student’s race, sex, ethnicity, or 
class membership will be altogether 
reliable predictors cf his behavior. It 
is by no means certain whether, in the 
long run, “minorities” like women, the 
poor, blacks, Mexican Americans, and 
Fuerto Ricans will prefer schooling for 
the “mainstream” or will insist, as 
many now do, that “equal education 
does not mean identical education.” 


“Toe MIND” versus “THE 
WHnore MAn” 


Certainly, the changing character of 
the American college population will 
raise anew the issue of the relative em- 
phasis that the college should place on 
“training the mind” as distinguished 
from other aspects of the “whole man.” 
An increasing number of faculty and 
students indict undergraduate educa- 


8. Ronald B. Thompsen, Projection of En- 
roliments, Public and Private Colleges and 
Universities, 1970-1987 (Washington, DC.: 
American Association of College Registers and 
Admissions Officers). 


tion as too limited in purpose, too re- 
spectful of reason, and too fastidious 
about the boundaries between the 
formal curriculum and “extracurricular” 
activities. Critics concede that the 
college should, of course, transmit 
knowledge and develop cognitive skills, 
but they argue hat this task does not 
exhaust its responsibilities. ‘The uni- 
versity should, according to this view, 
prepare students for all the crucial 
sectors of their lives—work, friendship, 
play, love, and social action. This neo- 
progressivist tencency echoes an ancient 
quarrel which, with conspicuous excep- 
tions, has been confined until now to 
elementary and secondary schools. ‘The 
revival of this controversy in a col- 
legiate setting endows it with a new 
salience and demands answers to prob- 
lems about which most colleges have 
seldom reflected. 

The issue of defining appropriate cri- 
teria for admission will predictablv re- 
main a troublesome problem. Much of 
the prevailing controversy arises from a 
too rigid insistence on maintaining dis- 
tinctions between various levels of edu- 
cation. If we grant that no one is suffi- 
ciently well-educated to exploit fully the 
potentialities of his own life or to enrich 
the lives of his fellows, then there are 
no upper boundaries on the amount of 
education that anyone “really needs,” 
nor any valid zereral basis for estab- 
lishing cut-off points at which schooling 
should be terminated for any segment 
of the population. Within the limits of 
our resources, any student who wishes 
edditional years of schooling should be 
admitted to an institution that offers a 
program appropriaze to his talents and 
motivation. He need not demonstrate 
that he has “maintained satisfactory 
academic progress” as measured either 
by fixed or comparative standards 

This conception in no way implies 
that all students should be eligible to 
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enter all institutions. Some colleges will 
make their maximum contribution by 
restricting their admission to those who 
are eager and able to benefit from 
rigcrous instruction and austere scholar- 
ship. Such institutions have their own 
distinctive problems of defining the 
proper relationship of undergraduate 
experience to secondary education and 
post-college careers. 

The best American high schools of 
the post-Sputnik era are vastly superior 
to those of a generation ago and their 
greduates are often truly formidable. 
By the eleventh year, many students 
have been introduced to Sartre and 
Genet, Sophocles and Aristotle, to Marx 
and Freud, and routinely achieve a level 
of sophistication that would have been 
regarded as precocious for their parents. 
They have, moreover, often been ex- 
pcsed to teaching techniques which, by 
comparison to standards which prevail 
in college, are genuinely creative and 
imaginative. Many incoming freshmen 
have traveled in foreign countries, 
and others have broadened themselves 
through community participation and 
political activity. Since most liberal 
arts schools have not substantially 
altered their traditional curriculum or 
practices, it is no wonder that college 
for this new breed is often devoid of 
intellectual sustenance and excitement. 
Manifestly, colleges cannot fashion suit- 
able programs for their students unless 
they trouble themselves to learn more 
about the high schools which were the 
cource of their formative influences. 
Increased knowledge might induce them 
to consider whether students should be 
admitted to college immediately after 
graduation from secondary school, after 
an interval of a year or more devoted 
to other experiences, or at any point 
before or after the twelfth year when 
they are able to meet admissions stan- 
dards. Above all, they might be per- 


suaded to seek new ways to make the 
freshman year more meaningful and 
interesting. 


THER COLLEGE AND THE 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 


The proper relationship of the college 
to the graduate school also stands in 
need of clarification. Since the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, after 
the establishment of graduate education 
at Jobns Hopkins at Clark, there has 
been a notable tendency for the gradu- 
ate program to serve as a model for 
undergraduate instruction. Its prestigi- 
ous faculties have been accused of ex- 
alting excessive specialization, imposing 
departmental rigidities, and absorbing a 
disproportionate share of institutional 
resources. These trends have allegedly 
been further accentuated by the tend- 
ency of increasing numbers of students 
to value the baccalaureate primarily be- 
cause it is a certificate of eligibility for 
still more education. 

These problems of “transition” are 
closely linked to the structure of “time 
and motion” during the college years. 
There are few patterns more honored 
by custom and regarded as more 
“natural” than the expectation that a 
college education will be completed at 
a uniform rate measured by a specified 
number of credits or courses per se- 
mester earned during an uninterrupted 
four-year period. This standard prac- 
tice, for all its merits in administrative 
tidiness, makes inadequate allowance for 
individual differences in motivation, ca- 
pacities, and life style. A fuller explo- 
ration of alternatives is clearly in order. 

The Carnegie Commission on Higher 
Education has recently recommended 
that the standard collegiate program be 
reduced to three years. This proposal 
deserves the most sympathetic consider- 
ation. Shortening the undergraduate 
program would decrease costs to the 
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student, reduce the length of an unduly 
prolonged adolescence, permit intermit- 
tent “furloughs” from the campus with- 
out unduly extending the period of 
schooling, and perhaps stimulate efforts 
to find more effective ways of teaching 
and more imaginative alternatives to a 
semester system of fixed length. 

Novel structural arrangements, for all 
their promise, merely provide an altered 
set of conditions for pondering all the 
perennial issues that confront higher 
education. ‘To identify such problems 
is to recognize their complexity and 
their manifold interrelationships. 


DETERMINING THE CURRICULUM 


What knowledge is most worth having? 
Is there a common core of knowledge 
which should be the common property 
of all educated men and women, or 
shall the curriculum be determined by 
the student’s perceptions of his own 
needs? What is the appropriate mix in 
instruction among the natural sciences, 
social sciences, and humanities? Should 
all education be general education, spe- 
cialized education, or a combination of 
the two? Shall the curriculum be orga- 
nized according to substantive areas 
(that is, psychology, biology, litera- 
ture), intellectual styles (for instance, 
intuition, reason, empiricism) or the 
languages which make knowledge acces- 
sible (for example, mathematics, logic, 
English, and foreign languages)? Shall 
the curriculum be oriented to the United 
States, or embrace a cross-cultural per- 
spectiver Are there some intellectual 
products and activities intrinsically 
valuable, or must all serve instrumen- 
tal aims? 

How can knowledge best be trans- 
mitted? Are cognitive goals best 
achieved by instruction through indi- 
vidual disciplines, distribution require- 
ments, cognate offerings (for example, 
“Sociology of Religion,” “The Bible as 


Literature” and “The Cathedral and 
Other Church Architecture”) or inte- 
grated programs (for instance, units 
which deal simultaneously with a “core” 
idea or area)? In which disciplines 
should instruction be organized deduc- 
tively and in which inductively—for ex- 
ample, should the survey course precede 
the advanced offerings, or vice versa? 
Under what circumstances is it most 
advantageous to offer instruction in 
lectures, in small groups, or in labora- 
tories? To what extent can films, edu- 
cational television, programmed learn- 
ing, and other technological devices 
augment conventional mores of instruc- 
tion? Shall the focus of learning be 
confined to campus and classroom, or 
shall it rely also on the “community as 
laboratory’? What shall be the degree 
of austerity that should characterize the 
academic program as measured by level 
of instruction, rigor of examination, and 
length and type of reading assignment? 
What “climate” shall prevail in the 
classroom, ‘“authcritarian” or ‘“demo- 
cratic’? What degree of autonomy (for 
instance, directed or independent study) 
should be encouraged? What charac- 
teristics of professors and students— 
personality, talent, knowledge—interact 
to produce the optimum learning 
situation? 

In approaching such questions, Amer- 
icans have ordinarily assumed that the 
interests of society and the individual 
should and do coincide. “Our deepest 
convictions,” wrote John W. Gardner, 
‘impel us to foster individual fulnll- 
ment. We wish each one to achieve the 
promise that is in him.” And he added, 
“Ultimately, education serves all our 
purposes—liberty, justice, and all our 
other aims.”® The educational litera- 
ture seldom refers to the tragic view of 

9 John W. Gardner in Goals for Americans 


(Washirgton, D.C.: US. Government Printing 
Office, 1960), p. 6 
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life. It does not ordinarily acknowledge 
any strains between the imperious 
yearring of the individual and the brute 
facts of social requirements and con- 
straints. This is a remarkable phe- 
nomenon, for there are strong contrary 
traditions which convey counter mes- 
sages. The entire thrust of classical 
liberalism was devoted to protecting a 
sphere of inviolable rights against col- 
lective power. American-Soviet ideo- 
logical conflict has been interpreted in 
simi.ar fashion. The Freudian tradition 
has identified civilization as the source 
of individual discontent and a popu- 
lar literary movement symbolized by 
Huxley and Orwell regards society as 
the enemy. 

The failure to confront the soci- 
ety individual conflict has seriously im- 
paired responsible discussion on a 
number of existing proposals of educa- 
tional reform. The increasing demand 
for the abolition of grades and of fac- 
ulty tenure furnishes an instructive 
instance of how liberal intentions may 
lead to conservative consequences. 


Tae GRADING SYSTEM 


‘Grades presumably shift attention 
from intrinsic to extrinsic goals, deflate 
the self-image of “poor” students, and 
substitute individual competition for a 
cooperative search for truth. The eradi- 
cation of these evils should be balanced 
against projected social costs. Educa- 
ticn is in part a proving ground for 
assignment to career and station. 
Ideally, all contestants should compete 
under identical conditions, be judged by 
the same standards, and allowed suffi- 
cient time to develop and demonstrate 
their capacities. The arbitrary facts of 
class and birth subvert this ideal at 
every stage from nursery school to the 
doctorate. There is a substantial as- 
sociation between family income, mea- 


sured intelligence, high school grades, 
and admission to college, particularly 
to quality institutions. 

Grades are one means of acknowl- 
edging individual merit and of recog- 
nizing and correcting errors in the 
uncertain art of academic prediction. 
Their elimination would freeze the 
status quo as of the freshman year. By 
releasing college students from any 
further obligation to prove their com- 
petence, an already privileged elite 
would gain additional competitive ad- 
vantages in the struggle for jobs and 
status. Moreover, when all transcripts 
are blank, Ivy dullards need not and 
Podunk prodigies cannot challenge the 
validity of initial selection procedures. 
Thus, institutional prestige, rather than 
personal achievement, would be even 
more decisive than at present in fixing 
life chances. 

There are, of course, alternative 
means for recording academic progress. 
It is difficult to see why interviews, 
recommendations, and externally admin- 
istered standardized tests would be 
more palatable to opponents of grading 
systems. Brief interviews place a pre- 
mium on verbal facility, charm, and 
gamesmanship; recommendations are 
based on the testimony of a small 
sample specifically chosen for its favor- 
able bias, and reliance upon these would 
reward students who cultivate their pro- 
fessors; and standardized tests are as 
unreliable as grades and, judging from 
American and European experience, are 
even more stultifying to the curriculum. 


ABOLISHING FACULTY TENURE 


The abolition of faculty tenure, un- 
like the elimination of grades, assumes 
that rewards should be contingent upon 
performance; indeed, the professor’s 
probationary period would last forever. 
Even now, many universities have called 
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their faculty to its sense of duty by 
placing on public display the results of 
student evaluations in which no con- 
ceivable dimension of teaching per- 
formance is neglected. The autocrats 
of yesteryear have been reduced to 
whimsical musings about strategies 
which might persuade the students to 
consent to “Pass or Fail” ratings in lieu 
of the more austere “A to E” scale 
which is now their pleasure. Mean- 
while, advocates of student rights 
wonder out loud about a system of aca- 
demic tenure which shields incompetent 
faculty against the just wrath of their 
judges. 

Paradoxically, this reform would also 
chiefly benefit students at quality col- 
leges. Tenure impedes the flow of 
faculty talent to its proper level by 
reserving some senior positions for pro- 
fessors who otherwise could not survive 
the free play of the market. The fit 
between institutional reputation and 
actual faculty performance remains 
somewhat loose; some good men must 
remain at Podunk because occupants of 
chairs at Ivy cannot be dislodged. 
Thus, the tenure system, for all its in- 
justices and rigidities, has the effect of 
assuring that some able teachers will 
walk with students at the rear of the 
academic procession. In this respect, 
the maintenance of tenure is, so to 
speak, in the service of the liberal ideal 
of fostering equal educational opportu- 
nity through a random distribution of 
faculty talent. 


THe REFORMS OFFER OPTIONS 


The failure to acknowledge potential 
strains among individual, institutional, 
and societal goals is in part a function 
of the organization of higher education; 
each sovereign institution legislates in 
the interests of its own welfare. It is 
also one symptom of the poverty of con- 
temporary educational philosophy. Re- 


cent innovations in experimental col- 
leges are unified by a neo-pragmatic 
emphasis on procedure rather than sub- 
stance, on means rather than ends, 
on instrumental rather than ultimate 
values. The nature of the standard 
repertoire of reforms is instructive: in- 
dependent stucy, tutorials, core cur- 
ricula, interim term, work/study, house 
plans, pass/fail grading, instructional 
technology, sslf-scheduled examinations, 
and institutional codperation. ‘The re- 
forms offer the student considerable 
advice, guidance, and warmth, a large 
variety of pedagogical and intellectual 
options, greater freedom to choose 
among them, and more institutional 
reliance on intrinsic motivation rather 
than coercion. 

Institutions which have adopted this 
eclectic array of practices are impressed 
by the infinite variety of student ca- 
pacities, personality, and values; the 
corresponding responsibility to offer 
them diverse paths to learning; and a 
reluctance to specify the desired out- 
comes of the educational process. 
“Diversity” is thus simultaneously an 
educational theory, a symbol of inability 
to achieve consensus on goals, and a 
stratagem for shifting the burden of 
educational choice from institution to 
students. 

A term so generously laden with 
meaning can serve a variety of sub- 
sidiary purposes. It is the philosophic 
coin which consoles warring factions on 
the faculty by endorsing all educational 
models, and pacifies students by allow- 
ing them greater scope to pursue their 
special versions of “relevance.” 

It would be an error to dwell too 
much on the failures of philosophy or 
to assume that the impulse for change 
is prompted by cynical motives. In 
education, as elsewhere, philosophy is 
the hostage of inadequate knowledge. 
Without a comprehensive theory of soci- 
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ety and the capacity to predict the 
shape of the future, no coherent vision 
of the educational enterprise is possible. 

Meanwhile, American colleges will do 
well to identify, elaborate, and clarify 
critical issues which require decisions; 
gather and process data to assist ra- 
tional choice; calculate the benefits and 
costs of alternative courses of action; 
draft comprehensive plans rather than 
manifestoes; and create procedures for 


debating, adopting, and implementing 
proposals for educational change. These 
are tasks worthy of the scholar’s imagi- 
nation and the teacher’s calling. And 
in performing them we shall need the 
maturity to tolerate ambiguity and 
the sophistication to rejoice at small 
triumphs. 


There was no question and answer period 
following Dr. Bressler’s speech. 


Whitney Young’s Open Society 


By Harop R. Sms 


ABSTRACT: Whitney Young was a man who transcended the 
boundaries oz race, nationality, and ideology. He was fond 
of saying that there are no moderates in the civil rights move- 
ment, that all are militants in the fight for justice. But his 
measure of militancy was not rhetoric but results; not prom- 
ises but performance. He was probably the most influential 
private citizen in the field of human resources in the past 
century. He had a dream, a faith in the fundamental decency 
of people, a belief that people would act justly, if not out of 
altruism then out of self-interest. He tried to show this 
society that it was in its own self-interest to bring about 
equal life results for black people. His “domestic Marshall 
Plan” called fcr establishment of national priorities that would 
bring these results. His ultimate goal was an open society. 
The immediate task facing black people is to forge a unified 
program behird which all spectrums of black opinion may 
unite. A second key task facing black people is to construct 
meaningful coalitions with those elements of white society 
that can help us to bring about change. The role of govern- 
ment in this key decade will be to provide the leadership and 
the programmetic restructuring of the torn social fabric of 
the nation. 


Harold R. Sims, Deputy Executive Director of the National Urban League, ts interim 
director of the league folowing the untimely death of Whitney Young, Jr. Prior to 
joining the Urban League in 1970, he was Executive Secretary, Office of Economsc 
Opportunity, for two years, He received his master’s degree from George Washington 
University in Government and Public Adminstration and a certificate as an Urban Fellow 
from Yale. He studied international Relations at the University of Poona, India. He ts 
a member of the National Strategy Information Center Task Force on Urban Develop- 
ment and Relations and the National Advisory Committee, Citizens for Justice with 
Order. He served with the U.S Army for ten years, attaining the rank of major. 


Whitney Young, Jr was to have made an address at this meeting, but died suddenly 
a few days beforehand. Mr. Sims kindly consented to deliver a speech in his stead. 
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God give us the strength 
To face what lies ahead— 
To make good for the living, 
To make up for the dead. 


HIS meeting is taking place in the 

shadow of a great tragedy—the 
untimely loss of the man who was to 
have addressed you tonight, Whitney 
M. Young, Jr. 

Whitney Young was a man who 
transcended the boundaries of race, na- 
tionality, and ideology. He was a man 
who formed a human bridge between 
the rich and the poor, the white and the 
black, the conservative and the liberal. 
Labels simply don’t apply to such a 
universal man. 

The great outpouring of emotion and 
the multitude of tributes to him, serve 
to indicate how much he meant to 
pecple in all walks of life. 

There were critics who said he was 
too moderate, that he didn’t reach the 
people in the ghetto. They were proved 
wrong. As the funeral cortege made its 
mournful way down 125th Street, the 
heart of Harlem, one could see the pro- 
found grief on people’s faces; one could 
see how terribly moved and hurt the 
ordinary man in the street was at his 
passing. 

Whitney Young was fond of saying 
that there are no moderates in the civil 
rights movement, that all are militants 
in the fight for justice. But his measure 
of militancy was not rhetoric but re- 
stilts, not promises but performance. 
His goal was to be effective, and he 
was that. Hundreds of thousands of 
black people are in jobs today because 
of this man. Through Urban League 
training programs he devised and ex- 
panded, through the influence of federal 
and state legislators, and through his 
influence on labor and business leaders, 
he made “green power” a reality for 
black people who had been shut out of 
the economic system. 


He was probably the most influential 
private citizen in the field of human 
resources in the past century. Not since 
Frederick Douglass has there been so 
much power embedded in so active a 
humanist. The famous and the power- 
ful beat a path to his door, seeking ad- 
vice and counsel. And he always gave 
it—-clearheaded, logical, demanding. 

He was known for his great contacts 
with government leaders and business 
barons, with labor chieftains and foun- 
dation heads, with intellectual greats 
and men of the church, and he was 
effective in his dealings with them. But 
when he went into their offices to win 
concessions and forward-looking pro- 
grams from them, he always left with 
his Integrity Intact. He never compro- 
mised his values or his beliefs—and still 
he got what he wanted, or influenced 
them to produce major change. 

The unique thing about the man was 
that he always placed personal ambition 
far below his job of winning equality 
for black people. He turned down in- 
numerable black “firsts,” including cor- 
porate jobs paying fabulous salaries, 
and he refused Cabinet appointments 
from two Presidents, saying he felt he 
could be more effective as head of the 
Urban League. And this totally un- 
selfish man never turned down an op- 
portunity without actively promoting 
other blacks to replace him. 

Another unique feature, one that will 
be sorely missed in the coming years, 
was his ability to strike roots with 
angry militants. Ghetto-based militants 
trooped in and out of his office, and 
he made the business and foundation 
connections for them that kept many 
such groups alive. For he knew that 
there is no single path, no one right 
way. He recognized the need for the 
struggle to be carried on by many 
groups using a variety of methods. 

President Nixon, in his eulogy, put 
his finger on some basic attributes of 
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this great historic figure. “He was not 
a patient man,” szid the President, “but 
he understood the uses of patience. 
And he was not a moderate in 
terms of his goals, but he knew the 
uses of moderaticn in achieving those 
goals... . Whitney Young will be 
remembered as a doer, not a talker,” 

Whitney often told me that his great- 
est wish was to be remembered as “one 
who gave voice to the voiceless, hope 
to the hopeless, and power to the 
powerless.” 

Whitney Young had a dream, a sus- 
taining faith in the fundamental decency 
of people, an overriding belief that 
people would act justly, if not out of 
altruism, then out of self-interest. He 
tried to show this society that it was 
in its own self-interest to bring about 
equal life-results for black people. 

Note that I do not say equal oppor- 
tunities. That leaves too big an escape 
hatch for all who would cop out. It’s 
been too easy for people to say, “Well, 
black folk now have an equal chance 
to become lawyers or bankers or engi- 
neers.’ But wher. the majority of 
black youth are growing up in poverty- 
impacted ghettos, we are talking about 
opportunities that are hypothetical— 
opportunities that are but illusory mani- 
festations of vain hopes dangled before 
hungry eyes by a callous, uncaring 
society, 

So when we talk about the problems 
of the ghetto, or about problems of 
black and brown people, or about the 
socio-economic dilemma our cities find 
themselves in, we must zero in on the 
basic fact that black Americans do not 
enjoy equally the benefits of this soci- 
ety—not even in the area most often 
used against them, the welfare system. 

For example, there are even more 
white people on welfare than there are 
blacks. And that doesn’t include such 
welfare programs as farm subsidies, de- 
fense contracts, and, yes, even research 
grants to universities and political scien- 


tists. A large part of our economy is 
based upon making work for profes- 
sionals and making profits for rich peo- 
ple. We don’t think of these as welfare 
projects or make-work projects, but in a 
very fundamental sense that’s what they 
are—a process described by a major 
newspaper columnist as “free enterprise 
for the poor and socialism for the rich.” 

I refer you to the recent fight over 
the SST airplane. When push finally 
came to shove and it looked as though 
the plane would be defeated, the forces 
behind it brought out their trump card. 
No longer did they speak of the mar- 
velous ease with which the plane could 
cross the ocean in a mere three hours. 
No longer did they talk about the bal- 
ance of payments. What they talked 
about were jobs—-7,000 jobs at plants 
making the SST. In effect, they were 
admitting that the plane was a giant 
make-work program. 

The defeat of the SST is attributed 
in part to the greater feeling among 
the top decision-makers that there has 
to be a re-ordering of national priorities. 
This is not a novel idea. Whitney 
Young enunciated the framework for 
all such similar plans back in 1963 with 
what he called the “domestic Marshall 
Plan.” This was a plan to bring to 
black people unequal resources for a 
period of time, so that they might 
achieve equal results by the end of 
that period of special effort. Whitney 
Young knew that it was necessary to 
move beyond the demonstrations to 
build a firm economic base for black 
Americans. His “domestic Marshall 
Plan’’ called for establishment of na- 
tional priorities that would bring equal 
results to black people. The Urban 
League is now preparing an updated 
version of this plan, in the hope that 
an America that turned deaf ears to it 
throughout a decade of riot and crisis 
may at last be ready to come to its 
senses, 

In this spirit I was charged by our 
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late and able leader, early last year, to 
challenge my fellow Urban Leaguers, as 
well as the many thousands, young and 
old, black and white, rich and poor, who 
sustain the supply lines of the Urban 
League’s battle-daily existence, to join 
us in launching a new direction for the 
1970’s—-a challenge to the possibilities 
of our unique and unprecedented move- 
ment and the unused humanity through- 
out these lands. This is a challenge to 
rediscover the greatness of our people 
and our legacy, our resources and our 
meaning, and to translate them into the 
deeds which will sell a country—not on 
the mightiness of its bucks, but on the 
mightiness of its spirit, not on the 
power of its armaments, but on the 
power of its soul, not on the force 
of its promises, but on the force of 
its deeds. 

To begin that unprecedented adven- 
ture, we asked the sisters and brothers, 
the workers and supporters, the follow- 
ers and leaders of the Urban League 
movement from the outreach worker to 
the national board, to join with us in 
soundly planning for, professionally im- 
plementing, and responsively sustaining 
the boldest human space flight in the 
annals of urban America. Our goal 
was not to conquer a dead planet but 
to save a living one; not to build new 
human space-centers out of fear of 
reaction, but out of commitment and 
social need; not to solve problems for 
the sudden moment, but for man in all 
his seasons. “Not alms but opportu- 
nity” was the slogan of the Urban 
League at its founding, from E. K. Jones 
tc Whitney Young, from Bob Seligman 
to Jim Linen. But today there can 
be no opportunity without equal life 
chances—and no equal life chances 
without equal life results. 

When there are proportionately about 
as many black millionaires as white, we 
can say we have achieved equal results. 
When there are proportionately about 
as many black doctors or lawyers as 


white, we can say we have achieved 
equal results, When there are propor- 
tionately as many black laborers as 
there are white, that condition will hold 
true. It will be a reality, too, when 
there are as many black political scien- 
tists as there are white, when meetings 
such as these show more than an 
isolated sprinkling of black faces. 

Whitney Young’s ultimate goal was 
an open society—not some vague, theo- 
retical model, but a living, breathing, 
vital society. He outlined his concept 
of the open society in these words: 


The black man’s hope lies not in a 
narrow separatism or in the cultural suicide 
of assimilationism, but in an open society; 
a society founded on mutual respect and 
cooperation, and pluralistic group self- 
consciousness and pride. 

The open society toward which we must 
strive is a society in which black people 
have their fair share of the power, the 
wealth, and the comforts of the total 
society. It is a society in which blacks 
have the option to live in a black neighbor- 
hood or to live in an integrated one; in 
which blacks have control over decisions 
affecting their lives to the same degree that 
other groups have. It is a society based on 
mutual respect and complete equality 
There isn’t a reason in the world why 
we should settle for anything less. The 
struggle may be long and difficult, but 
nothing worthwhile has ever been achieved 
without a struggle 


Whitney Young’s concept of an open 
society is one that inspires his co- 
workers at the Urban League, and is 
one we hope will inspire the society at 
large. Note that he writes of a society 
based on pluralism. Integration was 
never a goal for the civil rights move- 
ment——it was the means to the end, of 
equal results. The tragedy of the ghetto 
is not that it is a concentration of a par- 
ticular ethnic group, but rather that 
it is a deprived area to which people 
are confined by a poverty based on 
racialism. 
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His concept of an open society maxi- 
mizes individual preference, providing 
only that no penalties be attached to 
voluntary patterns of life. It is in this 
light that the Urban League’s various 
programs to create stronger black com- 
munities must be seen. Our aims are 
to pressure white institutions to change 
to meet the just demands of black 
Americans, and at the same time to 
build the kind of strengths in the black 
community that will insure us our 
rightful place in the American sun. 

What we are doing is building black 
power. Whitney Young’s interpreta- 
tion of black power is relevant tonight, 
for it fits well into the kind of base- 
building for the pluralistic open soci- 
ety that we are talking about. He said: 


[Black power] is less an assertion of 
domination or violenc2, or a call for exclu- 
sion, than it is a rejection of the results 
of white power over black people and 
their communities. Without exception, one 
can document easily the negative conse- 
quences of white domination . . . educa- 
tionally, in housing, esonomically, and so- 
cially. Black power is a cry for dignity! 
It’s a plea for recognition... that Pm 
somebody! that I have roots and pride! 
that I have rights! that I insist upon the 
opportunity to particivate in my destiny, 
and the destiny of mry children... and 
that I want a piece of the action! If 
I’m going to suffer the responsibilities, the 
horrors, and the dangers of this country, 
then I insist on enjoying some of the 
rewards. 


Black power to tie Urban League 
today, then, is, in a sense, the twentieth- 
century reaction to the continued hypoc- 
risy and limits of Judeo-Christian char- 
ity, liberal and conservative, in modern 
day America’s self-committed and 
would-be free society—also called soul 
power, ghetto power, zreen power, vote 
power, and so on. It is a voluntary, 
necessary, complex, sometimes reluc- 
tant, often angry and misunderstood 
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effort to buila, sustain, create, or achieve 
a new kind of group solidarity, nation- 
ally and locally, which generates pride 
in black likeness, and which inspires 
respect and a more honest reassessment 
of black legacy and potential. It is an 
effort by the black American to reclaim, 
embrace, and rediscover his origins and 
the essential human meaning implicit in 
the heritage of slavery, prolonged suf- 
fering, and sccial rejection. 

It is also in part, to many blacks, the 
temporary rejection of biological amal- 
gamation and, to others, the rejection 
of assimilation while they attempt col- 
lectively to evolve a new identity or a 
meaningful synthesis, capable of en- 
dowing their Eves with added meaning 
and broader purpose—in the spirit and 
beauty of their creative difference rather 
than in the black carbon copy and 
shadow of an American majority. It is 
not a new movement, only a new name 
for a new phase that again links itself 
to Africa, and seeks to build from and 
through its earliest citizenship, pioneer- 
ing efforts, indentured service, slavery, 
and segregation, the just recognition 
and pride of a people “who sustamed 
their humanity while being treated in- 
humanely,” who prevailed as a man 
while being defined as a thing, who died, 
fought, worked, and created for the 
betterment of other men while being 
restricted to living in a relatively closed 
environment less iree than the world 
which they fought to free. To us at 
the National Urban League, it is mobi- 
lizing your collective strength in order 
to influence change in an open society. 

Of course, many people used the 
connotations inherent in the term “black 
power” as an excuse to cop out. Per- 
haps “dark strength” would be a more 
soothing term to frightened white peo- 
ple, but power is the name of the game. 
Black people have been systematically 
excluded from power positions in this 
society. and this powerlessness has re- 
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sulted in the perpetuation of disadvan- 
tage and abuse. 

The immediate task facing black peo- 
ple is to forge a unified program behind 
which all spectrums of black opinion 
may unite. Whitney Young, in the 
Urban League’s conference last year, 
suggested such a unity front. We have 
more common concerns around which 
we can unite than differences that could 
keep us apart. 

A. second key task facing black people 
is to construct meaningful coalitions 
with those elements of white society 
that can help us to bring about change. 
There is a mistaken assumption that the 
coalition that advanced the civil rights 
movement is dead. That’s not true. 
We must understand that coalitions are 
no: fixed structures, unwavering and 
permanent. Coalitions are built around 
issues in which the partners find them- 
selves in agreement based on self- 
interest. 

So, at various points, we can form 
meaningful coalitions with labor, with 
business, with governmental agencies. 
And we have to be tough-minded and 
flexible enough to coalesce around the 
issues with those who may be publicly 
unsympathetic to our cause, too. Ifa 
Senator Ervin is concerned about civil 
liberties, we ought to be flexible enough 
to use this concern to help us end police 
spying and trampling on the civil liber- 
ties of black organizations. 

The important element in such 
coalition-building is, never to lose sight 
of our goals and clearly to separate in 
our minds tactics from strategy. There 
is a black agendum that we have to 
pursue, a blueprint for building black 
and brown power and equality in a 
framework of pluralism, and the test 
of our coalition tactics must be the 
integrity of our ultimate goals. 

The role of government in this key 
decade will be to provide the leadership 
and the programmatic restructuring of 


the torn social fabric of the nation. 
The kinds of sweeping measures needed 
for ending poverty and reviving de- 
pressed rural and urban areas should 
be embodied in a domestic Marshall 
Plan with a definite timetable and 
date—and what would be more fitting 
than to have, by the nation’s two hun- 
dredth anniversary in 1976, an end to 
poverty, joblessness, and despair? 

I wish to make clear at this point 
that much of what I have stated tonight 
embodies points Whitney Young would 
have made. In the face of his tragic 
death, I cannot emphasize too strongly 
that the goals and directions he set for 
the Urban League will continue; that 
the programs he started and nurtured 
will be continued; that the interracial 
teamwork and coalitions he inspired will 
continue. And we will win or nobody 
wins; we will be valiant and make the 
nation so. We will be militant for 
results, ever loose but never flabby. We 
will not let Whitney Young’s life and 
death be in vain. 

He built the road we will travel. He 
built an organization of unparalleled 
depth and strength—1200 professionals 
working in urban and rural ghettos all 
over the United States. His tactics and 
his strategies have a foundation in a 


staff structure and organizational 
strength that will enable his life’s work 
to go on. 


W. E. B. DuBois has written: 
“Throughout history, the powers of 
single black men flash here and there 
like falling stars, and die sometimes 
before the world has rightly gauged 
their brightness.’ The powers of 
Whitney Young blazed across the Amer- 
ican firmament for a brief decade of 
national leadership—a shining star, a 
great black prince whose work will live 
on through the Urban League he 
inspired and led. 

There is a poem by Robert Hayden 
about Frederick Douglass that I will 
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quote, paraphrasing to include in his 
tribute to one great black leader my 
own thoughts of Whitney Young: 


When it is finally ours, this freedom, 
this liberty, this beautiful and terrible 
thing, needful to man as air, usable as 
earth; when it belongs at last to all, when 
it is truly instinct, brain matter, diastole, 
systole, reflex action; when it is finally 
won; when it is more than gaudy mumbo 


* 
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jumbo of politiciens, or racist bandits; this 
man, with Douglass, the former slave; this 
black prince celled Young, often misunder- 
stood but still visioning a world where 
none is lonely, none hunted, alien, this 
man, superb in love and logic, this man 
shall be remembered. Oh, not with statues’ 
rhetoric, not with legends and poems and 
wreaths of bronze alone, but with the lives 
grown out of his life, the lives fleshing his 
dreams of the beautiful, needful thing. 


* 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: I was interested, particularly in 
view of Mr. Sims’s military background, 
that he spoke of the “domestic Marshall 
Plan,” sometimes called the “Freedom 
Budget,” and referred to the actions of 
deep ghetto situations in Europe, where 
the defense budgets are but a fraction 
of ours, and the aspirations are particu- 
larly felt in economic terms, and made 
no reference to the war, the Pentagon, 
and the military and Cold War pre- 
occupations of Amer-ca. 

I would like to ask Mr. Sims to com- 
ment on that aspect with relationship 
to the domestic Marshall Plan. 


A: I think our position in the war 
is fairly clear. In my speech I made 
some references to it. ‘There is a dif- 
ference in the black perspective on the” 
war that I think you ought to share. 

White people are saying today what 
black people have been saying for two 
hundred years. ‘The arguments that 
are new to you are old tous. They are 
the arguments of Frederick Douglass 
and all kinds of black people since 
1776. We are opposed to black people 
fighting anywhere for any purpose for 
things that are not guaranteed in Amer- 
ica. Where Vietnam is a beginning for 
many of you, it is an extension of agony 
for us. 

We would be opposed to fighting in 


the Middle East as much as we would 
be opposed to the diversion of resources 
in Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam, away 
from the urgent priorities of this nation. 
The black agendum is old. We don’t 
think that morality and immorality are 
viable things to say about war; we think 
all war is immoral, whatever the pur- 
pose. I didn’t tee! it was in the interest 
of the black people to talk about some- 
thing we have been saying for two 
hundred years. 

But we think the war is tearing the 
country apart. And I also want to 
make something else clear, as a man 
who fought the system. Black folk 
have always had to do things that 
others had the choice not to do. If you 
were a Southern black, you went into 
the army if you didn’t want to teach 
school or become a country preacher. 
That was in the fifties because vou 
couldn’t do a lot of things then you can 
do now. So we went in with a different 
point of view; and it would be a mistake 
to assume that men in uniform are for 
this war, or were for this war in 1963, 
any more than you are for it now and 
the way it is currently being fought. 
And when the army tells the story 
about the number of resignations and 
early retirements it has had, the num- 
ber of generals and colonels who have 
quit, I think you will get a different 
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picture of what this war has meant to 
us. But the black story is an old one 
in Vietnam. We are losing more babies 
in the ghetto, more brothers from dope 
and disease, than we are losing in 
that unjust war. Notice, I didn’t say 
“immoral.” 


Q: Mr. Sims, don’t you think that 
the goal you mentioned as the ultimate 
for equality is not really the ultimate 
one? You mentioned, for instance, that 
equality will be achieved when there 
are as many black political scientists, 
proportionately, as white, and as many 
black officers as white, and so forth. 
I think this would be only a step toward 
equality, which will be achieved when 
we stop counting the proportion, just as 
we don’t count how many people are 
Polish or Italian—and we distinguish 
between the good political scientist and 
the bad one. Shouldn’t this really be 
the measure of equality? 


A: Are you expecting me, after 352 
years of subjective assessment, to try 
to stand up here and deal with your 
agendum? J am not going to do that. 
I would hope that we view the human 
struggle as the elimination of a series 
of boulders along our path. We don’t 
think you can deal with the broader 
agendum of equality for the Jarger soci- 
ety until you deal with this whole 
agony of racism. 

We are not saying that the elimina- 
tion of racism is an optimum objective 
for the larger society. We are simply 
saying that you are not going to attain 
human justice and human rights until 
you deal justly with the least of these, 
your brothers. Then together we can 
march shoulder to shoulder, push the 
boulders off the path, and go up the hill 
toward justice and light, toward excel- 
lence for all of us. 

Our society today is aimed at bring- 
ing non-whites up to the mark of whites 


and that is a pretty fair distance. 
There is something like one black 
lawyer, for example, for every eight 
thousand black people. There is some- 
thing like one white lawyer for two 
hundred and seventy white people. 
These are some of the astronomical dif- 
ferences that we have to deal with 
before we can deal with the agenda 
which I am sure are important to you. 


Q: I would like to remind this 
speaker of the man we all admired 
many years ago, and that is Booker T. 
Washington. And my question is, what 
are the black people actually doing for 
themselves? As far as our American 
system is concerned, it is based on the 
idea of helping oneself. What are 
colored people actually doing to elevate 
the black person, to achieve personal 
dignity as individuals? 


A: I stand in shock, I am really 
stunned, I am appalled, but I respect 
the concern. 

I would ask, what are Polish people 
doing to help themselves? What are 
Jewish people doing to help themselves? 
Protestants and Catholics? I won’t 
answer that question, simply because I 
can invite you to sources of information. 
You can find out for yourselves about 
black people in a thousand fields. For 
example, take the black colleges: When 
they were being deserted by their mis- 
sionaries from the North, in a single 
generation they wiped out the illiteracy 
of the black slaves in this country—at 
a time when the total political system 
was being structured to deny them the 
right to vote, the right to earn a living, 
the right to buy a home. At a time 
when all these things were going against 
them, they still with their own re- 
sources developed the capacity to help 
themselves. 

The implication of your question is 
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that somehow white America has been 
blessed with the unique capability of 
lifting itself up by its own bootstraps. 
But that is a facade, that is untrue. 
You have forgotten about all the land 
grants, the land given to whites for 
nothing. You have forgotten about the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, the Works 
Progress Administration, and all the 
welfare agencies of the thirties. In fact, 
if white people hadn’t been out of jobs 
in the thirties, you wouldn’t have wel- 
fare today. Welfare was not created 
to help the black people; it was created 
to help white people who were un- 
employed. 

During the period from 1863 until 
the 1930’s, black folk were starving and 
struggling in a hundred thousand ways 
to help themselves—through the Black 
Shirts, the Black Fraternity, the Black 


Masons, the black colleges, and the 
black schools. I suppose you reflect the 
tragedy of our scciety, that it has denied 
white Americans the richness of black 
history. You wouldn’t even ask that 
kind of question if you had been privi- 
leged to read W. E. B. DuBois’ Black 
Reconstruction in America, if you had 
been privileged to read The Souls of 
Black Folk. If you had been privileged 
to read the speeches of Booker T. 
Washington, you would know some of 
the hidden things about his agenda. If 
you had beer. privileged to read the 
complete life and works of Frederick 
Douglass, you would know about all the 
great blacks who contributed so much 
to the discovéry of blood plasma. I 
think that we have had fail&res and we 
have had successes but, relatively speak- 
ing, no race in this country has achieved 
more with less. 


Stabilization of Labor Relations? 


By New W. CHAMBERLAIN 


ABSTRACT: The objective of stabilization of labor relations 
is one which, however desirable, is not likely to be achieved 
in the foreseeable future. Three major problems stand in its 
way. (1) The strike is becoming, increasingly, an unaccept- 
able device for resolving labor disputes, due to the spread 
of collective bargaining to the public sector, where vital 
services have been interrupted, and due also to the fact that 
often the strike is simply an anachronistic device for settling 
issues. ‘The obvious substitute for the strike, some form of 
compulsory arbitration, cannot be expected in the near term, 
however. (2) The issue of wage and price controls to avoid 
secular inflation is another which is not likely to be resolved 
very soon and will serve to keep the industrial relations pot 
boiling. Voluntary controls are unworkable, and centralized 
government controls are unpalatable. (3) Finally, as labor 
unions have won acceptance for themselves and gains for their 
members, a number have joined the ranks of defenders of the 
status quo. This leaves inadequately represented those who 
see a brighter future for themselves and society only through 
social and economic changes which are unsettling to the status 
quo. It is unlikely that these dissatisfied elements of the labor 
force will remain indefinitely unrepresented; one can anticipate 
the rise of a reform movement, challenging the AFL-CIO, 
analogous to the challenge of the AFL by the CIO in the 
1930’s. For at least these three reasons, stabilization of labor 
relations is only a distant dream. 
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T IS pointless to look for any stabil- 

ity in labor relations in the near 
future, not because of any animosities 
dividing management and the unions 
but because of underlying conditions 
that will not permit the stability that 
these parties would otherwise seek 
and—at least In a number of situa- 
tions—quite possibly could obtain. 

There are at least three underlying 
problems that are threatening to tear 
apart the system of industrial relations 
we have developed in this country since 
the 1930’s: 


1. The uninhibited use of the strike 
In services considered essential, such as 
, police and hospitals, or highly impor- 
tant, such as schools and transporta- 
tion, or having substantial effect on the 
national economy, such as General Mo- 
tors, and the unwillingness of the unions 
and some employers—private and pub- 
lic—to consider alternatives to the 
strike. 

2. The economic impact of wage bar- 
gaining. There are two separate but 
related considerations here. 

a) The organization of public em- 

ployes and their militance in seeking 

substantial wage increases from cities 
fmancially incapable of meeting them. 

b) The competitive bargaining of all 

unions, public and private, to obtain 

wage increases without regard to price 
effects. 


3. The withdrawal of labor organiza- 
tions, once the chief organ of protest 
for the underprivileged as well as an 
agent for social reform, from the pri- 
mary performance of those roles, and 
their concentration on “delivering the 
goods” for a limited interest-group con- 
stituency. This is taking place in a 
way that converts them into bulwarks 
of the establishment, leaving a gap to 
be filled which cannot remain unfilled 
long, but will be met—as it was in the 


thirties—by some combination of radi- 
cal politics and radical organization, 
thereby putting the present labor move- 
ment on the defensive, as the AFL 
once was. 


Because these three problem areas are 
unlikely to be resolved in the near term, 
I see little prospect for an early stabi- 
lization of labor relations. Let me 
elaborate, but briefly, on each of these. 
The first two have been discussed so 
frequently that I need do little more 
than make reference to them. 


THe NEED FOR A STRIKE SUBSTITUTE 


For some years the strike has been 
enshrined as a showpiece of democracy. 
At one time that concept was justified. 
It was a rough but efficient instrument 
for obtaining representation in the zov- 
ernment of the workplace for a constitu- 
ency which had previously been held in 
various forms o: servitude, whether of a 
military or paternalistic nature. 

But that battle has long since been 
won, even if there are still occasional 
skirmishes of a mopping-up nature. 
Today the strike has more frequently 
become an instrument by which special- 
interest groups pursue their advantage 
at the expense cf the public. I am not 
arguing that the advantage they seek 
for themselves may not be warranted 
by some standard. That is a matter 
which is simply not capable of any ob- 
jective determination. I am only as- 
serting that the strike has largely ceased 
to have the procedural function of per- 
mitting an appropriate sharing in the 
exercise of the appropriate powers of 
private government, and has more often 
become a means by which is decided 
how the powers of that private gov- 
ernment—that is, the corporation or the 
industry—will >e used against the 
public. 

In recent years an even more complex 
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but related problem has emerged: use 
of the strike in public employment, by 
sanitation men and social workers, 
police and firemen, school teachers and 
utility workers. Here the strike as a 
procedural means for effecting participa- 
tion in decisions takes on a peculiar 
cast, since the governments involved are 
not private but public. To give special- 
interest groups the power to influence 
governmental decisions becomes highly 
questionable, not so much with respect 
to wage and hour decisions as with 
respect to performance of duty—how 
schools should be conducted, police 
operations organized—in short, how the 
public’s conduct of its own daily exis- 
tence shall be undertaken. And yet 
who can deny that the positions 
adopted, the advantages sought, by such 
groups, even with respect to perform- 
ance of public duty, may not be justi- 
fied by some standard? Again, that is 
simply not a matter capable of any 
objective determination. 

Together with a few others, though 
I suspect it is a growing number, I am 
ready to defend the proposition that the 
time has come to effect a change in our 
collective bargaining procedures. Many 
if not most strikes have become out- 
dated and socially dysfunctional. The 
use to which we put the strike can be 
better performed by another device. 
The obvious substitute is arbitration, 
nct compulsorily imposed by govern- 
ment at the moment of impasse but 
introduced by the parties themselves 
as an integral part of their bargaining 
procedure. I would suggest, by way of 
example, that every collective bargain- 
ing relationship might include, as a 
matter of law, a prior agreement by the 
parties as to who shall arbitrate any 
dispute arising between them concerning 
the terms of the agreement to be negoti- 
ated. Failing a resolution of this condi- 
tion by the parties, the government 


would itself name the arbitration au- 
thority. The same procedure would 
apply to negotiations in the public 
sector, though here the designation of 
arbitrater, if the parties themselves fail 
to designate one, could obviously not 
come from the government, itself one 
of the parties, but would probably have 
to be by some nongovernmental but 
neutral body such as the American 
Arbitration Association, named in the 
legislation. 

To be brief, unions and managers 
participate jointly in decision-making 
no less when arbitration produces agree- 
ment than when it is the strike which 
does. The nature of their activity may 
of course change—-there may be a more 
careful preparation and defense of 
each party’s position—but the arbitra- 
tion procedure gets drawn into the 
decision-making of the parties; it does 
not push the parties out. 

I am not impressed by the argument 
that arbitration cannot be enforced 
when one of the parties wills to reject it. 
The same can be said of all our laws 
governing labor unions. The fact that 
certain state anti-strike laws have been 
blatantly ignored by unions, as in New 
York, is not indicative of the response 
that can be expected, either from unions 
or government, when a substitute for 
the strike is provided—not only in 
selective situations, discriminatingly or 
discriminatorily, but across the board. 

Whatever procedure may be substi- 
tuted, I am persuaded that the strike 
as an instrument for making economic 
decisions is simply too anachronistic to 
be long continued. It is bound to go, 
sooner or later. We need only affirm 
the continuing desirability of the insti- 
tution it now supports—collective bar- 
gaining, a procedure for representative 
decision-making in economic enterprises, 
whether public or private—and make 
the necessary provision for another 
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support more appropriate to the times 
we live in. 


THE INFLATIONARY COMBINE 


But J must hasten to add that while 
affirming the desirability of collective 
bargaining we do not need to take an 
oath of allegiance to it as it now exists, 
even if it is practiced without the strike. 
This brings me to my second problem 
area, competitive wage setting. I will 
not dilate the familiar theme that each 
union, in pressing for membership bene- 
fits, seeks to show its superior muscle 
by oversize wage increases, preferably 
larger than those obtained by other 
unions, even by other locals of the same 
national union. On this premise, some 
well-known journalists have joined cer- 
tain well-known economists in indicting 
the unions as the engine of our current 
continutng inflation. I would like to 
dissociate myself from that position. 
There is little point in chastising the 
unions for a general abuse of power. 
To be sure, there are unions which have 
abused their power, by almost any 
standard one could imagine, but that is 
not the seat of our problem. Our 
problem is institutional inadequacy, not 
organizational delinquency. The in- 
adequate institution is collective bar- 
gaining, as now practised. 

Let us recognize that the chief end 
and aim of labor unions throughout the 
whole of this century, a record of some 
seventy years, has been to win accept- 
ance by management within the frame- 
work of existing economic institutions. 
The unions have now largely won that 
goal, although there are still areas of 
resistance, notably in the public sector. 
The unions have been incorporated into 
our economic system. In the private 
sector, they are for the most part con- 
tained within and by the major corpora- 
tions and employers’ associations, who 
do not suffer by their presence, even 
if they are occasionally inconvenienced. 


In terms of where dominant economic 
power and influence lie in our society, 
in most matters it is still business, not 
the unions, which holds the cards that 
count. If labor unions, by strike or 
threat of strike, force wage concessions 
larger than management would volun- 
tarily have paid, the cost is temporary. 
The public will make it good through 
higher prices. To say it is the union 
which is thereby responsible is to say 
that sin attaches only to the initiation 
of a harmful act, not to complicity in it. 
If managemens did not have the free- 
dom to raise prices, unions could not 
so lightly enjoy the freedom to raise 
wages. Moreover, prices have been 
known to rise even without a nudge 
from unions, even in excess of rising 
labor costs. The wrong is mixed, as 
George Meredith once wrote. 

The unions are simply a now-inte- 
grated part of what we choose to call 
our iree market system. ‘Their powers 
can only be exercised through the busi- 
ness units of that system. To talk as 
though the solution to our inflationary 
ills is for unions voluntarily to exercise 
restraint makes as much sense as to say 
that the remedy for our foreign trade 
problems is for other countries to set 
voluntary limits on how much they will 
sell to us. It asks for behavior which 
runs counter tc the behavior which the 
system is in fact cesigned to induce. It 
would make Szint Anthonys of all our 
unions—made of such stern stuff that 
they resist the temptations which sur- 
round them, temptations which are 
eagerly embraced by everyone but them. 
But in arguing -hus I am not attempting 
to shift blame irom the unions to other 
scapegoats. I simply suggest that our 
present collective bargaining procedures 
are designed sə that they obtain the 
result of which we now complain. Like 
the strike, they may have been accept- 
able in an earlier day but are no longer 
suited to our times. 
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Tae NEED FoR WaGE/PRIcE PoLicy 


I will not take the time to run 
through and evaluate the catalogue of 
proposed inflationary controls, ranging 
from the suggestion by Leonard 
Woodcock of the United Auto Workers 
for a wage/price review board without 
other powers than publicity, to the 
recommendation by economists Henry 
Wallich and Sidney Weintraub that 
businesses be subject to penalty taxation 
if they grant wage increases in excess of 
a specified standard. We know that 
voluntary controls work poorly, at best, 
in the short run and not at all in the 
long run. Our own and recent Cana- 
dian experience testifies to that. And, 
with full respect to eminent colleagues, 
a belief that by controlling wages one 
automatically curbs or controls prices or 
profits is too fallacious to be acceptable 
to anyone except industry. But some 
form of wage/price control is clearly 
desirable, if not actually necessary, to 
national economic welfare. 

It seems quite possible to me that 
what we are going through is not some 
period of aberrant behavior which needs 
to be checked, but the sometimes pain- 
ful process of institutional evolution. 
In the ebullient spirit of the nineteenth 
century, we in the West affirmed an 
economic policy of individualistic 
laissez-faire, not allowed infallibly but 
pursued as a general guide. Individual- 
ism and enterprise were the watch- 
words. In the chastened spirit of the 
Great Depression we learned the inade- 
quacy of individualism and accepted 
organization as a device which could be 
employed by workers as well as busi- 
nessmen to achieve their objectives; but 
we left them to operate, business and 
unions both, within a framework of 
organizational laissez-faire. To be sure, 
the government played a larger regula- 
tory role, but the theme has continued 
to be.a preference for private discretion. 


But private discretion on the part of 
economic organizations grown as large 
as our major corporations and unions 
has public consequences for which no 
social philosopher or theorist has yet 
been able to find systematic justifica- 
tion. Heads of large organizations hide 
behind their constituencies to deny re- 
sponsibility to any larger society. They 
assert a right of discretion in decision- 
making, in the name of their member- 
ship (whether stockholders or workers), 
which is unconstrained, or at best 
lightly constrained, by the objectives of 
the larger social system. It is this 
organizational absolutism in economic 
affairs which current events are calling 
into question. 

At the same time, we have little 
humor to replace it with authoritarian 
centralism. For one thing, in such 
matters as wages and prices, govern- 
mental authority, where it has been 
tried, has shown limited. effectiveness on 
any continuing basis. But perhaps a 
more important consideration is that it 
prevents the participation in decision- 
making by those who are being coördi- 
nated and blunts their opportunity for 
the learning of increasingly desirable 
social skills. If we cannot very well 
continue with organizational absolutism 
in wage and price setting, and if we do 
not choose to go forward with govern- 
mental wage and price administration, 
I suggest that another possibility is the 
development of new forms of making 
widespread economic agreements carry- 
ing strong social sanctions. If national 
guidelines are needed, and I think they 
probably are, they will be more effective 
if they are negotiated by representatives 
of the groups expected to conform to 
them, joined by representatives of the 
public at large, and’ Serviced by govern- 
ment experts. The result would be, I 
am confident, more workable and more 
acceptable than a formula devised by 
experts and imposed by governments. 
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I do not underestimate the difficulties 
of introducing such a system—of elabo- 
rating mechanisms for the choice of 
representatives, of revising appropriate 
procedures, of resolving disagreements. 
But if the alternatives are our present 
indiscipline, on the one hand, or govern- 
ment discipline, on the other, the objec- 
tive seems worth striving for. 

The kind of product which should 
emerge from such a negotiotion should 
be a set of guidelines specific enough 
to be applied to any situation, hence 
necessarily not confined to some single, 
average wage increase—assuming a 
zero-average price change, as the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers formerly wrote 
their structures. Instead, the guidelines 
should provide for as many distinguish- 
able situations as seem necessary and 
desirable, applying to wages and prices 
alike. In short, I would hope for a 
wage/price policy sufficiently detailed as 
to cover almost every classifiable situa- 
tion, but not so explicit that it consti- 
tuted a rigid formula which could grind 
out an answer. J would expect it to be 
specific enough so that an objective 
third party could tell if it were being 
flaunted, but with enough generality to 
necessitate discretion and judgment on 
the part of those who used it as a basis 
for decision. 

The application of those guidelines 
would be left to union/management 
negotiation, in the case of wages, and 
to management in the case of prices. In 
the matter of wage determination, I 
suggest that larger bargaining units 
than we have been accustomed to would 
probably emerge over time, on a re- 
gional, industry, or conglomerate basis. 
These more comprehensive units need 
not address themselves to the kind of 
issues which are more appropriate to 
the local level, but would be concerned 
with implementing the nationally nego- 
tiated wage/price policy. Any dead- 
locks would be resolved by arbitration. 


The basis for negotiated wage bar- 
gains and administered price changes 
would be a matter of information and 
public audit, perhaps on a sample basis, 
like income tax returns. I would leave 
it to the national conference to recom- 
mend penalties for nonconformers. Ob- 
viously, a number cf problems would 
present themselves—how to handle 
long-term wage agreements, for ex- 
ample. The general principle I would 
follow would be to refer such problems 
to the national conference or to its 
standing committees. 

I have perhaps spent too long on 
this issue, but no discussion of stabiliza- 
tion in labor relations would be mean- 
ingful if it omitted this major area of 
national concern, This is a matter on 
which conservative opinion tends to 
pillory labor, while radical revisionists 
condemn big business. But both labor 
and business are now locked into a sys- 
tem which encourages each to exploit 
the situation for its own special benefit. 
We need more incentives and mecha- 
nisms for socially beneficial behavior, 
assuring each of our special interests 
that it will not be sacrificing competi- 
tive advantage by acting in a way that 
conduces to the welfare of the larger 
system. 


‘Tse NEED FOR A REFORM MOVEMENT 


This brings me to the third and final 
problem which disturbs the prospect of 
any equilibrium on the labor relations 
scene, Labor unions have become, to a 
very considerable extent, protective 
agencies operating on behalf of a sub- 
stantial bloc of the middle class. In the 
years since the Great Depression, this 
group has battered its way up the eco- 
nomic scale until it has achieved a rela- 
tively satisfactory standard of living. 
Understandably, it wants to hold on to 
that. It finds that position threatened, 
however, by inflation and rising taxation 
and importunate minority groups. It 
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looks to its unions to help preserve what 
it has won, through their bargaining 
programs and political influence. So 
unions, which we once regarded as a 
radical force for social reform, have 
become powerful exponents of the 
status quo. 

Let us lay alongside of that con- 
servatism the traditional stance of 
American unions that they want no part 
of management’s authority or responsi- 
bility. They bargain for results, the 
economic “nut,” and leave it to manage- 
ment to determine how to produce it. 
The unions name their price, but are 
uninterested in how businesses manage 
to pay it. If rising wages in the con- 
struction industry are one reason why 
it pays to build luxury apartments and 
commercial offices rather than middle- 
and low-income homes or appartment 
buildings, that is no concern of the 
building trades. As an official of the 
San Francisco Building Trades Council 
was quoted: “We are in favor of build- 
ing with no respect to where it is and 
how it is.” 

The consequence is that American 
labor unions today have concentrated 
almost exclusively on the one thing they 
can do best—engage in militant collec- 
tive bargaining—and this on behalf of 
a working class which is largely no 
lenger underprivileged but is, rather, 
trying to hang on to what it has. And 
this without respect to, and indeed 
without much interest in, what Amer- 
ican industry is doing to meet the de- 
mands they make or how socially re- 
sponsible American business—of which 
they are now an integral part—may be, 
by any standard other than the prof- 
itability which makes higher wages 
possible. And that, I submit, is an 
unfortunate situation devoid of any 
semblance of social morality. 

The late Professor Frank Tannen- 
baum argued eloquently that labor 
unions in the United States had 


achieved a status where they were now 
called on to assume a more direct re- 
sponsibility for business behavior, as a 
matter of morality; and I thoroughly 
concur in that judgment. The public 
relations statements produced by official 
labor are no more a performance of 
their moral obligation than are the 
public relations statements produced by 
official management. 

In saying this, I am less interested 
in condemning institutions than in ana- 
lyzing a situation. It seems to me that 
the need for a moral force in the world 
of work is greater now than it has been 
for many decades, and that the absence 
of such a force leaves a gap that must 
and will be filled. As in the thirties, 
I expect it will be filled by some com- 
bination of political reform and union 
reform, and that it will be directed 
toward achieving both personal eco- 
nomic advancement and more general 
economic changes on behalf of those 
who are urgently dissatished with the 
status quo. 

I do not know how this will come 
about or what tandem vehicle will unite 
a political movement, using the power 
of the public sector, with an insurgent 
worker-based movement, in the way 
that the New Deal united the Demo- 
cratic Party and the CIO; but I do 
expect that some such combination will 
develop. The need for an active public 
and private responsibility for a change 
in social objectives is too pressing to be 
wholly sidetracked. The safest bet in 
the world today is that the status quo 
cannot persist. 

When we look at the alternatives, we 
face a spectrum of possibilities ranging 
from repressing those who are dissatis- 
fied through containing them with pal- 
liatives on to making significant con- 
cessions to them. No one can predict 
the outcome with any claim of confi- 
dence, but one can, I think, reasonably 
foresee a quickening contest between 
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those who seek chiefly to hold on 
to their present advantage and those 
who seek to redistribute the social 
advantages. 

Among those who fall in this latter 
category are, of course, many of our 
minority groups, chiefly Negro and 
Spanish-speaking, and some of our dis- 
sident and idealistic youth. By them- 
selves, these would hardly comprise a 
constituency large enough or strategi- 
cally enough placed to constitute a 
major influence. But they can, I think, 
count on the support of others—how 
many is anbody’s zuess—already in the 
labor force and even in the labor move- 
ment. These would include those whom 
the Phillips curve has left without jobs 
or with sporadic employment, as well as 
the many millions whose current em- 
ployment or underemployment provides 
only a near-poverty standard of living. 
But, perhaps equally important, it 
would number others who are disen- 
chanted with the present way of life. 

In a recent talk, subsequently pub- 
lished, Tom Wicker of The New York 
Times expressed the view that many 
people today have become jaded at 
spending their lives engaged in economic 
pursuits which have little relation to the 
gut-life of a community but which are 
concerned with the marginalia, the 
luxury trimmings, the production of 
goods and services simply because they 
can be made to sell for a profit and not 
because they are integral to a culture. 
I suspect he is at least halt right, and 
that the economic philosophy holding 
that the simple act of purchase by an 
individual, any snatvuidual, invests the 
thing purchased, any thing, with social 
value——the thesis that the market is the 
dominant determiner of value, as though 
it were our own special culture god— 
I suspect that this philosophy, this 
dogma, in its present form, is losing its 
hold on a good many people’s faiths. 


In a society that has moved past sub- 
sistence, our primitive economic religion 
is in process of being rewritten in more 
sophisticated and secular terms. Even 
a number of business leaders have as- 
serted that, for them, profit is no longer 
a sufficient criterion for business per- 
formance or an objective capable of 
commanding their zeal. In the business 
schools, more and more students are re- 
appraising the function of business. 
From some workers and younger union 
leaders across the nation one hears 
rumbles of discontent at the “meaning- 
lessness” of their activities. It is this 
combination of the importance of work 
not now being done in the face of the 
unimportance of much work that is 
being done which creates the potential 
for economic reformation in American 
society. To carry it off will certainly 
require a reformist-minded government 
and, I think, a reformed labor move- 
ment as well. 

The latter would not come without 
turmoil. The conflict within the so- 
called house of labor would be—I am 
almost willing to say, wil be—great. 
The forces of those seeking to hang on 
to the fruits of the past, in terms of 
personal advantage, would be arrayed 
against the forces of the alienated, frus- 
trated, and dispossessed who see advan- 
tage only from change. 

Obviously, leadership will be impor- 
tant, and again, as in the 1930’s, it is 
the crusading forces which are more 
likely to produce the charismatic types. 
These need not necessarily be white 
knights without sin. In the thirties, it 
was John L. Lewis who found in the 
CIO an instrument which allowed him to 
surmount a tawdry and dubious record 
among the mine workers of the twenties. 
It may seem implausible on first reflec- 
tion but less fanciful on second thought 
that someone with the leadership capa- 
bilities and the strategic organization 
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relationships of a Jimmy Hoffa might 
find such a movement a means to bury 
his past and rehabilitate a reputation. 
But I am not trying to prophesy the 
specifics of such a movement. My point 
is only that the present labor movement 
is primarily a holding operation, a de- 
fender of present privilege, and that this 
leaves in the world of work an unful- 
filled need for a forward-looking move- 
ment based on the moral connotations 
of men’s economic activities. The meet- 
ing of that need, more strongly felt by 
some than by others, is surely to involve 


conflict in the organizations of labor. 
And that, too, makes me doubt that we 
can expect any stability in labor rela- 
tions in the years ahead. 

So, for these three reasons—(1) the 
need to replace the anachronistic use of 
the strike, (2) the need for some form 
of division of national revenues that 
avoids competitive inflation, and (3) the 
need for some form of representation of 
workers who are, for one reason or an- 
other, dissatisfied with the status quo— 
I see only continuing unrest on the 
labor front. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: If the strike is passé, I want to 
ask what you would propose as a sub- 
stitute for a weak union that is trying 
to get its first contract, or a labor or- 
ganization that wants to improve an 
existing contract after that contract has 
expired? 


A: Of course, if you have a weak 
union, it would have a weak strike, too; 
so that the strike might not be such 
a forceful weapon for it to employ even 
if it were granted to it. But I do recog- 
nize that there are particular situations 
when one might sanction a strike. 

As for recognition, we do provide the 
mechanism for that, as you realize, in 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
where election machinery is set up so 
that a majority of workers can express 
themselves in favor of a union as their 
bargaining representative. I would still 
like to see that kind of machinery relied 
on. As a matter of fact, England right 
now is giving considerable attention to 
copying that aspect of our own labor 
relations law to help to modify the over- 
use of the strike in England. But once 


the union has been certified, once the 
union has been brought into existence 
as a representative of the employes, I 
can’t see that it would be damaged by 
relying, let’s say, on an arbitration 
mechanism as against relying on the 
strike. In fact, one might argue that 
a weak union would be especially 
favored by that kind of substitution, as 
one means of giving some implementa- 
tion to its point of view. 


Q: I would like to ask whether any- 
one concerned with our economic situa- 
tion has noticed that in all nations with 
the Western value system and a free 
market economy, recessions and depres- 
sions are usually preceded by a decline 
in the population growth rate, and the 
population explosions that are caused 
by births or immigration are usually fol- 
lowed by economic booms—not only in 
the United States, but in West Ger- 
many, The Netherlands, France, and 
many other countries? And, if so, has 
anyone thought of some way to counter 
the current scare propaganda for 
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negative population control—except, of 
course, for religious or racial reasons? 


A: I have not really examined the 
situation that you describe as to the 
regularity of the statistical relationship 
that you mentioned, but assuming that 
that is the case, for purposes of our 
discussion here, it would seem to me 
that this would simply become another 
of the numberless factors, social and 
economic, that would have to be taken 
into account in trying to stabilize, regu- 
late, or develop a growth pattern, what- 
ever the national objective would be. 
I would not see that as posing any 
particularly novel problems. 

As to the question of the desirability 
of a population growth rate itself, that, 
of course, is a matter that’s been open 
to wide debate and speculation. I 
would not argue for a population growth 
rate as a means of maintaining eco- 
nomic stability or maintaining economic 
growth. I think there are a great many 
other aspects relating to what we have 
now come to blanket under the label 
“quality of life,” that have to be taken 
into account. We must go beyond 
simply the rate of growth of the Gross 
National Product or the total size of 
the GNP, 

Now, as to whether religious or ethi- 
cal elements intrude in this kind of 
question—these are obviously matters 
where we can’t come to some kind of 
blunt policy that applies in all situa- 
tions. But the notion that population 
growth is something that requires very 
serious attention and consideration, and 
a degree of control, is something to 
which I would subscribe. 


Q: I’m a journalist in Toronto. In 
Canada, we have the majority of unions 
under the control of a political party. 
On the other hand, we have the 
Trudeau-Ferra government, and this is 
creating a certain constant tension and 


conflict between the trade unions and 
the government, because the trade 
unions are the leaders. The trade 
unions are using the labor class as a 
vehicle for their political purposes. The 
Trudeau government, on the other hand, 
has to pursue what benefits the country, 
and so we have constant conflicts. 

I would like to know whether a simi- 
lar situation exists here in the United 
States, whether you have certain forces 
that are controlling the trade unions. 
My other question is, what are the rela- 
tions between the United States govern- 
ment and the labor unions in general? 
Are their relations friendly, businesslike, 
or hostile? 


A: The relations between government 
and labor are nothmg very neat and 
orderly. In the first place, let me say, 
and I think this is probably true in 
Canada as well, that in the United 
States the principal labor unit, the one 
that wields the principal power, is what 
we speak of as the international 
union—it is really the national labor 
union, but is referred to usually as the 
international because it hag locals in 
Canada. But it is the national labor 
union which composes, collectively, the 
AFL-CIO. 

The member or national unions are 
not bound, either politically or in terms 
of economic policy, by any decisions of 
the AFL-CIO. They are quite autono- 
mous, and they have jealously preserved 
that autonomy throughout their history. 
It is true that the AFL-CIO, whose 
executive council was composed of the 
presidents of a number of these national 
unions, when it speaks, tends to repre- 
sent the official status of labor, and in 
that stance it can oppose, ask for modi- 
fication of, take issue with, or support 
particular policies of government. In 
some instances this represents the par- 
ticular predilections or preferences of 
the officials of the organization. 
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For example, George Meany has been 
quite strongly supportive of United 
States Cold War policy because he has 
been very much concerned with the 
dangers that a strong Russia presents 
to this country; whereas in contrast, 
at the time when Walter Reuther was 
still in the AFL-CIO, he felt quite dif- 
ferently, and believed that a closer 
working relationship, some sort of rap- 
prochement or understanding with the 
Eastern countries, was necessary for a 
productive future. 

Well, you can have that kind of 
disputation going on within the labor 
union, so that it is far from being 
a solid, monolithic organization, either 


as a political force or as an economic 
force. In times of national elections, 
you can usually find presidents of na- 
tional labor unions on both the Demo- 
cratic and the Republican sides. It is 
true that, on the whole, more labor 
leaders have tended to be found in the 
Democratic Caucus, but there have al- 
ways been staunch Republican sup- 
porters as well. So that it would be 
difficult, I think, to treat the American 
labor movement as being to a great 
degree politically oriented. In its eco- 
nomic policy, it has been to a very 
large extent opportunistic. It will work 
with any government with which it can 
make a deal. 


Control of Inflation and Recession 
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control of inflation and reces- 
sion has been at or near the top 
of the nation’s economic policy agenda 
for many years. Much progress has 
been made in the postwar period toward 
improving our understanding of the 
problem and developing techniques and 
procedures for dealing with it. Yet, the 
experience of the past few years suggests 
that the tasks involved are as difficult 
as ever—and, in many respects, even 
more challenging. 

What are the main factors that have 
brought these difficulties into a sharp 
new focus? For one thing, there is now 
a much greater public awareness of the 
complexity of the task of achieving full 
employment and reasonable price stabil- 
ity at the same time. If anything, the 
obstacles toward reconciling these two 
objectives seem to have become even 
greater than in earlier years. The re- 
cent experience of inflation rates of five 
percent or more, at a time when un- 
employment was rising to over six per- 
cent, appears to have been unprece- 
dented. While the intensity of inflation 
currently appears to be abating, the risks 
of renewed inflationary excesses as the 
economy reapproaches high employment 
clearly remain very great. 

A second major challenge for stabili- 
zation policy stems from the greatly 
increased national concern with longer- 
term priorities in resource allocation. 
Estimates that have recently been pre- 
pared by the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers suggest that with existing tax 
rates and current and scheduled federal 
expenditure programs, the volume of 
fiscal resources that could be used for 
new social expenditures under full em- 
ployment conditions would amount to 
only about one percent of the Gross 
National Product by 1975; and the 
margin for meeting pressing social needs 
between now and 1975 is expected to be 
even less, unless there are cutbacks in 
private claims on output or in existing 


government programs. Yet, many of 
the actions that might most readily 
serve to revive the economy, such as tax 
cuts that directly stimulate consumption, 
carry the clear risk of worsening the 
pattern of resource allocation in the 
longer run. We are thus faced with a 
continuing task of bridging the require- 
ments of shorter-term stabilization and 
of longer-term priorities. 

Serious new questions have also 
arisen in recent years regarding the ade- 
quacy of our existing fiscal and mone- 
tary policy instruments for dealing with 
such problems. There is less certainty 
today than existed some years back as 
to whether these weapons can work 
quickly and powerfully enough to 
permit an adequate control of total 
demand; and it is becoming increasingly 
apparent that a wide range of supple- 
mentary measures is required if we are 
to succeed in the task of controlling 
both inflation and recession. 

In the brief time available, I cannot 
hope to do more than touch on some of 
the key current and longer-term issues 
that face us as we seek to grapple with 
these challenges. I shall discuss these 
issues in relation to the major elements 
that must be included in any strategy to 
control inflation and recession: (a) the 
setting of policy goals; (b) the design 
and evaluation of policies planned to 
reach these goals; (c) the selection of 
alternative fiscal and monetary measures 
that might be used if existing policies 
do not prove adequate; and (d) the use 
of various steps to supplement monetary 
and fiscal policies, including structural 
measures and income policies. 


CHOOSING Pottcy GOALS 


The first major issue in any stabili- 
zation strategy involves the setting of 
policy goals. What we all want, of 
course, is full employment and stable 
prices, and I personally would certainly 
also include reasonable economic growth 
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in that list. Historically, however, the 
policy measures that impinge on total 
demand—that is, fiscal and monetary 
policies—have tended to have directly 
opposite effects on the level of unem- 
ployment and the rate of price increases. 
A critical set of questions thus arises: 
to what extent does any given demand 
policy need to involve a choice between 
the level of unemployment and the 
rate of inflation, and what should that 
choice be? 

Two or three years ago, when excess 
demand inflation in the United States 
had just passed its peak, the view be- 
came widespread that a sufficiently 
forceful compression of total demand 
would by itself be largely adequate to 
permit the simultaneous attainment of 
full employment and relative price sta- 
bility. In this view, inflation could 
largely be explained by excessive de- 
mand and the mounting inflationary 
expectations created by this demand. 
To break these expectations, it was 
thought, required the shock effect of 
temporary business losses and higher 
unemployment. Once the shock treat- 
ment had taken hold, however, it was 
expected that the economy would be 
able to re-expand without significant 
new inflation. 

An alternative view did not deny that 
vigorous anti-inflationary demand poli- 
cies could help to reduce inflationary 
expectations and ameliorate the longer- 
term conflict between price stability and 
high employment. But in this view, 
demand policies alone cannot hope to 
resolve the conflict entirely, since a 
significant share of the prevailing infla- 
tionary pressures must be attributed 
to factors other than demand-pull— 
namely, to structural and cost-push 
factors that reflect an inherent infla- 
tionary bias in the economy and that 
must be treated by means other than 
demand restraint. 

In the light of the experience of the 


past two years, it would appear that 
the second of these views has had much 
the better of the argument. The expan- 
sion in total demand was, indeed, mark- 
edly curtailed. Yet, even with a 
greater-than-expected rise in unemploy- 
ment, the rise in prices continued to be 
substantially larger tlan had been 
anticipated. It became clear, moreover, 
that the public was, in any event, not 
prepared to accept significant recession 
or stagnation as a means of holding 
price increases down. This view was 
clearly reflected in the widespread and 
bi-partisan support for the basic thrust 
of the President’s economic messages 
early this year, which gave first prior- 
ity to policies to promote economic 
revival at a time when price inflation 
remained a serious problem. 

While there thus appears to be broad 
agreement on the general directions of 
policy, substantial differences of view 
remain regarding the more specific 
targets chosen by the Administration. 
As you know, the recent Budget and 
the Economic Report aim at a reduced 
unemployment rate in the 44 percent 
zone and a lessened inflation rate ap- 
proaching the 3 percent range by mid- 
1972; a GNP of $1065 billion in current 
dollars in calendar year 1971 is con- 
sidered consistent with satisfactory 
progress toward that goal. In terms of 
past experience, these are relatively 
rapid rates of economic improvement; 
and there have been quite a number of 
suggestions for focusing on a less ambi- 
tious target for real economic expansion, 
mainly to avoid the risk of greater-than- 
projected inflation. 

As I shall discuss more fully in a 
moment, it may indeed prove difficult to 
reach both the output and price targets 
with our present policies. But the 
targets chosen are certainly not so far 
out of reach that it would yet be appro- 
priate to conclude that they could not 
possibly be attained, even after vari- 
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ous feasible corrections in the policy 
strategy are made. 

It is noteworthy that these targets are 
certainly not very ambitious in any 
absolute sense. Even if the official 
targets were met, unemployment at the 
end of 1971 could still be expected to 
amount to 5 percent or more of the 
labor force, and for such groups as 
black teenagers, to nearly 30 percent. 
Moreover, measured in terms of the 
GNP deflator, the rate of price increase 
at the end of 1971 could very possibly 
still be in the 34 to 4 percent range. 
Scaling the target down to something 
more in line with the “standard” private 
economic forecast would hold real eco- 
nomic growth this year to only 3 per- 
cent, well below the normal growth in 
potential, and might bring little reduc- 
tion in the unemployment rate by year 
end. In the light of these considera- 
tions, I believe that before thought is 
given to cutting back the official goals, 
every effort should be made to meet 
these goals through successive adapta- 
tions in the policy strategy. 


CAN PRESENT POLICES MEET 
THER TARGETS? 


I now turn to the question of whether 
the policy program announced so far is 
likely to be adequate for meeting the 
stated targets? As you know, an 
extraordinary amount of public atten- 
tion has recently been devoted to the 
assessment of competing forecasts of 
this year’s GNP, and particularly to the 
large gap between the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers’ projection of a $1065 
billion GNP in current dollars and the 
private “consensus” forecast of about 

1 The analysis which follows is based on 
the economic situation which existed at the 
time of the annual meeting of The Academy, 
in early April, 1971 The principal conclusions 
of this analysis continue to be applicable at 
the time this article is going to press, in 
July, 1971 


$1050 billion. To my mind, this con- 
centration on estimates of “the” correct 
GNP number for the year has been 
overdone. To be sure, I tend to agree 
that in terms of the program set forth 
in the Budget and the Economic Report, 
the council’s forecast of real growth in 
1971 appears overly optimistic. More- 
over, the information for the first 
quarter that has become available thus 
far reinforces the view that the economy 
is not reviving as vigorously as should 
be expected under the council’s projec- 
tion, though it needs to be kept in mind 
that a shortfall from the projected path 
during the first quarter of the year does 
not necessarily rule out a larger catch-up 
consistent with achievement of at least 
the mid—1972 goals. 

But projections ot the state of the 
economy for the coming calendar or 
fiscal year that are made in the first few 
months of any given year are always 
subject to a wide range of uncertain- 
ties; and before firm decisions on major 
policy changes need to be made, there 
will often be successive opportunities to 
re-examine the forecasts in the light of 
fuller information. Although reasonable 
accuracy in economic forecasting is a 
major prerequisite for effective economic 
policy-making, agreement on a single 
GNP estimate may frequently be less 
important for initial policy planning 
purposes than an early assessment of 
where the main risks of deviation from 
the official forecast seem to lie On this 
point, the answer seems relatively clear: 
the primcipal risks are that the recovery 
will prove less vigorous than forecast 
and that, if it does turn out as sharp 
as prajected, the rate of price increase 
will prove greater than predicted. Let 
me briefly note some of the more impor- 
tant reasons for this assessment. 

A first major element in the council’s 
forecast is reliance on an expansionary 
budget. But just how expansionary is 
the new budget? In much of the cur- 
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rent economic discussion, it has been 
automatically assumed that the budget 
must be strongly expansionary because 
it is geared to the so-called full-employ- 
ment budget concept that permits per- 
sistence of a very sizable deficit in the 
actual budget accounts. This, however, 
does not tell the whole story. It is, 
indeed, true that the Administration’s 
formal espousal of the “full-employ- 
ment” budget concept as the central 
guide to fiscal policy constitutes a major 
advance in rational fiscal management. 
This budget concept, which was origi- 
nally developed by the Committee for 
Economic Development in 1947, indi- 
cates for any point in time what the 
budget position would be if—given 
actual federal expenditure programs 
and tax rates—the economy were oper- 
ating at full employment. Adherence to 
a given full-employment budget surplus, 
or to a continuous balance in that 
budget, means that the automatic stabi- 
lizers inherent in our fiscal system are 
permitted to exert their full effect. 
There is to be no effort to raise taxes or 
cut expenditures in order to offset deficits 
caused by shortfalls in revenue that are 
due to the weakness of the economy. 
At the very least, the new rule should 
mean that the budget will not act as a 
restrictive influence when the economy 
is sluggish—as would have been the case 
under older rules that sought to achieve 
balance in the actual budget under all 
conditions. 

But focus on the full-employment 
budget concept does not automatically 
mean that the budget will exert a suffi- 
ciently stimulative effect on the econ- 
omy. As the council’s own analysis sug- 
gests, it is not the absolute level of the 
full-employment budget that tells us 
what its main economic impact will be; 
an important net stimulus is likely to be 
exerted only when there is a change 
in the full-employment budget surplus 
or deficit as measured on the National 


Income Accounts (NIA) basis, that is, 
if this budget moves toward a lower 
surplus or a deficit. (The NIA budget 
showed a surplus of about $7 billion in 
calendar year 1970.) By this test, the 
Impact of the proposed new budget is 
more likely to be neutral or mildly 
stimulative than clearly expansionary, 
for the budget implies little change 
in the full-employment surplus on a 
national income accounts basis.? 

The conclusion that the new budget 
is not particularly expansionary is rein- 
forced by an examination of its compo- 
nents. For example, many of the more 
significant new types of expenditures 
that are expected to give forward mo- 
mentum to the budget—such as higher 
federal civilian pay, military salary im- 
provements, and revenue sharing—are 
not scheduled to take effect until the 
latter part of the fiscal year. More- 
over, the provisions for special revenue 
sharing in the budget, whatever their 
merits, may serve to slow the process of 
commitments for new federal grants, 
pending clarification of what the new 
rules are likely to be. 

If the needed degree of additional 
stimulus will not come from the budget, 
will it be provided by monetary policy? 
In the council’s projections, monetary 
policy appears to play a central role 


2. Congressional activities and other devel- 


opments could, of course, produce actual. 


budget results that differ substantially from 
those proposed in the January budget. 
Changes in the social security legislation en- 
acted since the promulgation of the budget 
(including, particularly, the pcstponement to 
January, 1972 of the proposed increase in the 
ceiling on wages subject to the social security 
tax) imply a reduction in exp2cted net full- 
employment revenues of about $3 billion If 
the budget prescriptions were followed in all 
other respects, this would result in a full- 
employment budget deficit of about the same 
magnitude On the other hand, the official 
goal of balance in the full-employment budget 
might still be attained through efforts to 
achieve greater-than-projected savings else- 
where in the budget accounts. 
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But monetary policy has already been 
quite easy; there are limits on the 
exient to which more ample provision 
of money and credit availability can by 
itself be counted upon to produce the 
desired degree of recovery; and it seems 
unlikely that the Federal Reserve au- 
thorities would be willing to accept the 
main responsibility for producing the 
projected expansion. Hence, the scope 
for further monetary easing may well be 
substantially smaller than the council’s 
projection envisages. 

This puts the remaining burden for 
achievement of the council’s forecast on 
a variety of other factors. By far the 
most important of these is an expected 
sharp revival in consumer confidence 
and consumer buying, engendered above 
all by the knowledge of the Adminis- 
tration’s commitment to rapid economic 
expansion and the containment of infla- 
tion. This element of the forecast 
could, indeed, prove of decisive impor- 
tance. But it has a double-edged qual- 
ity: if the other elements of the forecast 
should fail to meet their targets, the 
likelihood of a sharp upsurge in con- 
sumer confidence is also diminished. 

What about the risk that the rate of 
price increase by mid-1972 will prove 
greater than the council projects? This 
tisk is clearly significant if the rapid 
rate of increase in real economic growth 
anticipated by the council should in fact 
be realized. It would presumably be 
less serious with a less vigorous pace 
of recovery. 

At first glance, the notion that a 
sharply increased tempo of economic 
activity will be paralleled by a signifi- 
cant dampening in price pressures ap- 
pears rather paradoxical. There are, 
however, impressive arguments that can 
be made in support of that view. The 
dampening effects on cost and price in- 
creases of the recent slowdown of eco- 
nomic activity are only gradually be- 
coming apparent, and their full extent 


probably has yet to be felt. Price per- 
formance from here on should be aided 
by significant productivity gains charac- 
teristic cf periods of rapid recovery. 
The continuing presence of substantial 
unused capacity should help to minimize 
upward price movements. And various 
supplementary policies can be used to 
contain cost-push pressures. 

All these factors are likely to be im- 
portant. A serious question remains, 
however, as to whether they will prove 
powerful enough to contain inflationary 
pressures to the extent envisaged by the 
forecast. A rapid rise in demand can 
eventual y itself add to inflationary 
pressures, though also with a lag; the 
cushion provided by unused resources 
will become smaller as the economy 
moves closer to high employment; and 
the rate of productivity gain usually 
tends tc slacken as the recovery pro- 
ceeds. Most importantly, however, new 
demands for wage and other income in- 
creases are likely to be very sizable this 
year, perticularly in the light of prior 
cost of living increases. New collective 
bargaining settlements will have to be 
concluded for about 45 percent of all 
workers covered by major contracts, and 
most of the other workers covered by 
such contracts are eligible for deferred 
wage increases that are substantially 
higher than those granted last year. 
The stronger the recovery, moreover, 
the greater the likelihood that pressures 
for higher remuneration will become 
even more intense. The key issue, 
therefore, is whether the policies evolved 
to deal with these problems will be ade- 
quate to hold such cost pressures in 
check. 


ALTERNATIVES FOR MONETARY POLICIES 


Let me now turn to the various alter- 
native policies for the management of 
total demand that might be adopted if 
the degree of stimulus provided by the 
President’s Budget and by existing 
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monetary policy should not appear ade- 
quate to achieve the stated targets. It 
seems to me that concern with the de- 
sign of such policies and with an opti- 
mum selection among them deserves at 
least as much emphasis in public dis- 
cussion as the evaluation of current 
forecasts. In this respect, stabilization 
policies have much in common with the 
moonshots. Our success in reaching the 
moon was not based simply on a perfect 
initial aim, but depended to a major 
extent on our ability to correct the flight 
path at various intervals when this 
seemed necessary. It was also based on 
the fact that such course corrections 
were made in ways most conducive to 
assuring success for the trip as a whole. 

With these considerations in mind, 
what relative weight should be given to 
currently available demand management 
tools, if additional action needs to be 
taken? And what new tools ought to 
be added to the existing arsenal? 


Monetary Policy 


As already noted, additional mone- 
tary easing appears to constitute the 
principal instrument for course correc- 
tion under the Administration’s own 
program. It is certainly true that 
monetary policy is a particularly suit- 
able device for flexible policy adjust- 
ments, in the sense that changes in such 
a policy can be initiated quickly and 
frequently and that considerable leeway 
exists in adjusting the degree of stimu- 
lus or restraint to unfolding needs. But 
monetary policy has important limita- 
tions. Its impact often occurs only with 
a substantial lag; the size and timing 
of that impact is frequently difficult to 
forecast; and the effects on different 
economic sectors tend to be fairly un- 
even. Moreover, when money and 
credit availability are already relatively 
ample but effective demand by con- 
sumers and businessmen is still fairly 
weak—which is precisely the situation 


we face at the momenta further sub- 
stantial injection of liquidity runs a 
double risk: it may fail to be of much 
immediate aid m reviving the economy 
but provide the fuel for serious infla- 
tionary pressures at a later date, when 
general confidence has been restored and 
final demands have greatly increased. 

For these reasons, and also because 
of the threat of seriously adverse ef- 
fects on our balance of payments, exclu- 
sive reliance on monetary instruments 
to provide any needed further stimula- 
tion of the economy in the year ahead 
does not seem desirable Some addi- 
tional monetary easing may well prove 
appropriate. If the economy should 
prove significantly weaker than the of- 
ficial projections imply, however, the 
principal additional stimulus should 
come from the fiscal side. 


Fiscat Poricy: A New APPROACH TO 
THE EULL EMPLOYMENT BUDGET? 


What forms should added fiscal action 
take? As indicated earlier, reliance on 
the full-employment budget as the basic 
guide to fiscal policy should assure that 
the automatic stabilizers in the fiscal 
system are allowed to exert their full 
effect, but does not necessarily imply 
that the budget will provide adequate 
additional stimulus if this should be 
needed. Indeed, a strict interpretation 
of the fiscal rules set forth in the Janu- 
ary budget document would seem to 
suggest exactly the opposite conclusion. 

Let me spell out this point more pre- 
cisely. While the budget message states 
that the budget should be geared to the 
full-employment level, it also provides 
that, except in emergencies, the full-em- 
ployment budget must always be in 
surplus or at least in balance; it must 
not show a deficit. The basic logic for 
such a rule is readily understandable. 
Over a longer run, a surplus or at least 
balance in the budget under actual full- 
employment conditions is, indeed, likely 
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to be necessary from the viewpoint of 
optimal resource allocation and the pre- 
vention of secular inflation. Some 
means must, therefore, be found to 
assure that fiscal steps taken for short- 
term stabilization purposes do not con- 
sistently run counter to these longer- 
term requirements. Otherwise, we run 
the constant risk that measures used to 
stimulate the economy when this is ap- 
propriate will continue to exert an ex- 
pansionary effect long after the need for 
this stimulus is gone. The rule cited 
earlier is designed to exert the kind of 
discipline on the budget that will avert 
such developments. 

In the case of the budget promulgated 
for fiscal 1972, however, this rule poses 
a dilemma. Since the budget is sched- 
uled to be virtually in balance at full 
employment (at least on the unified 
accounting basis), strict adherence to 
the rule would appear to leave no room 
for even relatively modest discretionary 
actions to exert additional fiscal stimu- 
lus. Thus, the importance which the 
rule attaches to what might happen once 
actual full employment is reached could 
in fact serve as a major obstacle toward 
getting there. 

How can this dilemma be resolved? 
One way would be to justify any move 
toward additional fiscal stimulus as an 
emergency measure. Alternatively, the 
policy rule might be defined in terms of 
the full-employment budget calculated on 
a National Income Account basis rather 
than on the unified budget basis, as is 
now the case; in this case, there would 
be room for $7 billion or more of addi- 
tional fiscal stimulus. But these are 
not really satisfactory answers. In my 
view, what is needed is to move away 
from a static and overly mechanistic 
interpretation of the highly useful prin- 
ciples of the full-employment budget 
and to view these principles in a more 
dynamic and pragmatic context. 

As already noted, the high-employ- 


ment budget shows what the budget re- 
sults would be, at any one moment of 
time, if specified tax rate and govern- 
ment expenditure levels were maintained 
but the economy were operating at full 
employment. This instantaneous or 
“snapshot” view of the high-employ- 
ment budget is clearly a very useful 
first step in the development of an ap- 
propriate fiscal policy. It needs to be 
supplemented, however, by greatly in- 
creased focus on the course of events 
that are likely to occur on the path to 
full employment if various additional 
measures were taken. On this interpre- 
tation, a movement toward lesser sur- 
plus in the high-employment budget— 
or even toward deficit—that may be 
needed to promote recovery should be 
considered appropriate, provided that 
the means chosen are such as to assure 
a termination or reversal of the extra 
stimulative impact once this impact is 
no longer required. 


Self-Liquidating Stabilizing Measures 


Recent public discussion has brought 
a growing awareness that the number 
of possible measures of additional fiscal 
stimulation which fit this description— 
that is, which are discretionary in terms 
of their initiation but carry a built-in 
self-liquidating element—is not incon- 
siderable. On the tax side, it includes 
the postponement of scheduled increases 
in the social security tax base that has 
already been enacted into law. It could 
also involve acceleration of the timing 
of already scheduled reductions in per- 
sonal income tax exemptions and in- 
creases in the standard deduction: 
speeding up the schedule of tax reduc- 
tions would raise disposable incomes 
this year but would not add to the 
revenue loss in later years. On the 
expenditure side, a particularly prom- 
ising device would be the funding of 
public service employment programs that 
would vary in volume according to a 
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trigger mechanism determined by the 
level of unemployment—that is, the 
amount of available funds for these pro- 
grams would increase as successively 
higher levels of unemployment are reg's- 
tered and would be gradually phased 
out as the economy moves back to high 
employment. 

Of key importance, in my view, is 
that the choice among these potential 
expansionary measures—all of which 
contain the “self-liquidating”’ feature— 
be made in the light of the full range 
of relevant considerations, and particu- 
larly those relating to our longer-term 
priorities. It may turn out that a suf- 
ficiently prompt and sizable fiscal stimu- 
lus can be provided only by personal tax 
cuts that will benefit private consump- 
tion. I believe, however, that at a time 
when our unmet social and environmen- 
tal needs are so enormous, we should 
make every effort to give first con- 
sideration to added measures of fiscal 
stimulus that help fill these needs. 

It does not seem to me at all beyond 
the realm of possibility that a suffi- 
ciently sizable package of such measures 
could be designed which could match 
personal tax cuts in terms of the speed 
of initiation and the magnitude of im- 
pact. Some acceleration in the release 
of funds already in the budgetary pipe- 
lines should probably be included in 
such a list, together with the kind of 
temporary public service employment 
program already cited. Beyond that, 
careful consideration ought to be given 
to recent proposals for special emer- 
gency grants to states and cities, or ta 
temporary changes in grant-matching 
formulas, geared specifically to compen- 
sating these units of government for 
part of the shortfall in revenue caused 
by the overall weakness in the economy. 

For the longer run, it would also be 
highly desirable if a more systematic 
method of evaluating fiscal contingency 
measures that conform to the “self- 


liquidating” principle could be built into 
the regular process of fiscal policy 
formulation and into the public debate 
on the budget. Although it may in 
practice prove difficult for the Execu- 
tive Branch to spell out such fiscal 
alternatives in its annual budget, the 
Joint Economic Committee might well 
consider the regular publication of de- 
tailed lists of alternative fiscal measures 
fitting this description that could be 
adopted if the budget projections should 
not prove accurate. This should be ac- 
companied by some evaluation of how 
each of these measures can be expected 
to perform in terms of ease of adoption, 
timing and magnitude of economic im- 
pact, and effects on the cost structure 
and on long-term resource allocation. 


The Need for Added Flexibility 
in Fiscal Instruments 


Reliance on automatic stabilizers and 
on the self-limiting fiscal measures just 
described can be of considerable aid in 
the stabilization process. But fully ef- 
fective management of fiscal policies 
also calls for the availability of more 
powerful and flexible procedures and 
instruments of fiscal control. This is 
notably evident at the present time, 
when a basic governmental decision has 
been made to embark on a vigorous 
policy of economic expansion. Such a 
policy of putting the economy into high 
gear could be carried out much more 
confidently and with much less risk of 
overshootong the mark if there were 
adequate assurance that it will be 
possible to apply the needed fiscal 
brakes promptly and with sufficient 
force once the economy approaches high 
employment. 

Probably the most important single 
step to assure better control over the 
fiscal aggregates would be a reform of 
existing congressional procedures that 
would permit much better integrated 
congressional decisions and actions on 
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over-all expenditures and taxes. In ad- 
dition, it would be highly desirable if the 
President were given limited authority 
for flexible use of tax instruments, sub- 
ject to congressional veto. Serious con- 
sideration should be given to the CED 
proposal for Presidential discretion to 
raise or lower income tax payments by up 
to 10 percent for purposes of economic 
stabilization. Moreover, any new type 
of federal tax on consumption that 
might be adopted in the future, such as 
a value-added tax, should include simi- 
lar provisions for discretionary flexibil- 
ity from the outset. The scope for 
fiscal flexibility could also be impor- 
cantly improved by adoption of an in- 
vestment tax credit that would allow for 
some variability in the degree of appli- 
cation, possibly in something like the 
form developed in Sweden. 


MEASURES TO SUPPLEMENT GENERAL 
FISCAL AND MoNETARY POLICIES 


Proper management of total demand 
through fiscal and monetary policies is 
essential for controlling inflation and 
recession. As we have already seen, 
however, it is not likely to be adequate 
to do the whole job. The reason is that 
many of the most serious inflationary 
pressures that face us stem from struc- 
tural imbalances and cost-push factors 
rather than excessive demand, and that 
part of the unemployment problem, 
similarly, reflects long-term structural 
imbalances that cannot be resolved by 
demand expansion alone. If we are to 
achieve both high employment and 
reasonable price stability, therefore, a 
wide range of other types of policy 
measures must be employed that can 
cone with these problems directly. 

There is no time here to describe the 
array of needed measures in detail, A 
relatively full description of the kind of 
measures I have in mind appeared in the 
policy statement on Further Weapons 


Against Inflaiton that the Committee 
for Economic Development published in 
November, 1970. Let me here simply 
cite some of the key areas in which 
further action is needed. 

First, a massive effort is required to 
overcome the many structural and insti- 
tutional impediments to price stability; 
to render both labor and product 
markets more competitive; to eliminate 
uneconomic subsidies and trade restric- 
tions; and to improve productivity, 
especially in the service area. These 
and many related items have all been 
on everyone’s list of desirable long-term 
reforms for many years; what is needed 
now is a far more determined and sys- 
tematic attack on these problems. 

Among other things, a thorough-going 
review and overhaul is needed of nu- 
merous Depression-born statutes, regu- 
lations, and practices that create an 
inflationary bias and are no longer ap- 
propriate in an economy committed to 
the achievement of high employment. 
Many aspects of our labor laws and 
practices clearly fall in this category. 
This has been particularly true of the 
construction industry, where first-year 
wage increases negotiated by unions last 
year came to over 18 percent. 

There are now beginning signs that 
some real progress in these areas may 
be under way. ‘Thus, there appears to 
be a greater public willingness to ques- 
tion various subsidies that previously 
appeared sacrosanct; there is a growing 
interest in the reform of outmoded 
regulatory practices, especially in trans- 
portation; and the current governmental 
efforts to get a grip on inflationary 
practices in the construction industry 
represent a major step forward. Obvi- 
ously, however, vastly more remains to 
be done. 

A second and closely related need is 
for much more vigorous and better- 
coordinated procedures for stemming 
the formidable inflationary pressures 
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that governments at all levels can exert 
through the full range of their own 
operations. What is perhaps most 
needed is the development of a really 
powerful central unit within the govern- 
ment that will be solely concerned with 
acting as “public defender” of the price 
stability objective with respect to gov- 
ernment operations. Outside the Execu- 
tive Branch, the General Accounting 
Office has long played a vital rele in 
this connection. But far more needs to 
be done within the Executive Branch, 
particularly at the point where decisions 
on new programs and policies are made. 

The creation of the Regulations and 
Purchasing Review Board last summer 
and the gradual broadening of its activi- 
ties are encouraging steps in that cirec- 
tion. The board’s role should, however, 
be further strengthened. It would, in 
my view, be particularly helpful if such 
a central agency were to be required 
to calculate and highlight the probable 
impact on consumer prices of new pro- 
posals for governmental policies and 
programs that have an important infla- 
tionary potential—including not just 
new expenditure and subsidy programs 
but trade restrictions, changes in regula- 
tions, and the like. By giving the 
public some concrete understanding of 
what such actions might cost in the 
form of higher prices, this procedure 
might well be of significant help in 


mobilizing public support for anti- 
inflationary efforts. 
Very wide scope for improving 


the longer-term unemployment /inflation 
relationship also exists within the area 
of manpower programs, not only as they 
relate to the disadvantaged but also 
through broad reforms of the whole pro- 
cess of matching job seekers and job 
vacancies at all skill levels and through 
general improvements in skills and in 
mobility. In the area of adjustment 
assistance, it seems to me that there is 
now a particular need to develop an 
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integrated approach to all the situations 
in which government -itself bears a 
major responsibility for large-scale but 
foreseeable dislocations—whether these 
result from changes in foreign trade 
regulations, in defense spending, or from 
other causes. 

Most of the structural measures I 
have cited, however, will be helpful only 
in the longer run. They will not cope 
with many of the most serious immedi- 
ate problems of spiraling cost-push in- 
flation. This is why a compelling case 
exists for governmental efforts to exert 
more direct restraints on wage and price 
decisions in industries where labor and 
business firms have a substantial de- 
gree of discretion in making such deci- 
sions—that is, for the use of so-called 
wage/price or “incomes” policies. 

Incomes policies clearly constitute 
very much of a “second best” solution. 
They cannot and should not be more 
than a supplement to proper monetary 
and fiscal policies and to more basic 
structural improvements. They run the 
risk of producing various inequities, and 
their effectiveness is subject to much 
uncertainty. But all this must be 
weighed against the fact that such poli- 
cies, to the extent they are successful in 
breaking the momentum of a cost-push 
spiral, are likely to help prevent the 
even greater inequities that might in 
their absence arise from cumulating 
inflation or prolonged economic slack. 

Last year a great debate still raged 
as to whether the government should 
rely on incomes policies at all. Today, 
that question is essentially no longer at 
issue. With demand management poli- 
cies directed at encouraging vigorous 
economic expansion, use of incomes poli- 
cies represents a principal remaining 
opportunity for dealing with inflation- 
ary pressures in the period ahead. The 
Administration’s recent actions in the 
steel case, in construction, and in 
various other fields clearly add up to 
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an increasingly active incomes policy, 
and have been officially acknowledged 
as such. 

Except in the construction area, how- 
ever, the recent actions have to a large 
extent been on a case-by-case, ad hoc 
basis. But, as each of these actions is 
taken, precedents for other situations 
are established and the need for a more 
interrelated approach becomes more ap- 
parent. Without such an approach, it 
will become harder and harder to con- 
vince the parties involved in the various 
disputes that they are being treated 
fairly. 

Fundamentally, the chances for suc- 
cess of any system of incomes policies 
depend on widespread public coöpera- 
tion, based on the realization that com- 
pliance with policies developed in the 
general public interest will basically be 
in the long-term self-interest of each of 
the parties involved. Even a fully com- 
pulsory system——which I do not favor— 
is not likely to be workable if it lacks 
public support. But just as many 
motorists are only likely to follow 
sensible driving patterns if there are 
established rules that apply to everyone, 
a likely condition of public support for 
incomes policies is that those currently 
or potentially affected by such policies 
have a reasonable advance understand- 
ing of the rules of the game and are 
convinced that they will be treated 
equitably and on the basis of careful 
consideration of all the relevant facts. 

For these reasons, I believe there is 
now a growing need for implementation 
of the proposals, made late last year by 
Chairman Arthur F. Burns of the Fed- 
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eral Reserve and somewhat earlier by 
CED, that a national wage/price review 
board be established that would develop 
more systematic administrative proce- 
dures in the incomes policy area and 
could gradually evolve a consistent 
body of pertinent rules that would be 
generally regarded as equitable. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


My principal conclusion from the 
foregoing analysis is that we can be 
basically optimistic about the prospects 
for reconciling high employment with 
reasonable price stability, at least over 
the longer run. Success in this task, 
however, will require the active and 
flexible use of existing demand and in- 
comes policy instruments, as well as 
significant further improvements in our 
policy tools and procedures and sub- 
stantially greater reliance on a wide 
range of structural measures. 

Let me end on a note of caution. I 
believe that important progress is now 
being made in each of the areas I have 
cited. It would be most regrettable, 
however, if emerging signs of a gradual 
easing of inflationary pressures should 
lead to a premature relaxation in the 
country’s efforts to tackle the basic 
problems on a broad front. The great- 
est danger of a renewed intensification 
of inflationary excesses is only likely 
to arise when the pace of recovery ac- 
celerates substantially and the economy 
moves back to the neighborhood of full 
employment. This is why we need to 
make every effort now to strengthen the 
mechanisms that will enable us to deal 
with that contingency. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: I am a member of the Capital 
Area chapter of the American Society 


for Public Administration. My ques- 
tion is whether the Nixon Administra- 
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tion, which seems to have a fragmentary 
policy in controlling inflation—as it is 
directed against isolated incidents like 
the problems of the construction in- 
dustry—is going to be productive cr 
counter-productive in moving toward a 
national policy or a national mechanism 
which can deal effectively across the 
board with wage and price inflation. 


A: Well, as I mentioned before, my 
own view is that there is a need for a 
more systematic incomes policy which 
will affect a wide range of industries. 
At the same time, I think that the 
actions which have recently been taken 
in the construction industry are very 
useful. 

There is a very special and unusual 
situation in construction which doesn’t 
necessarily apply to a great many other 
industries. It’s an industry where the 
number of unions is much smaller than 
the number of employers. Most of the 
firms are relatively small. The govern- 
ment has a tremendous influence in that 
area and that makes a difference. I 
think something like one-half of all 
non-commercial construction is public 
construction, so that the wages paid in 
that industry depend In many ways on 
governmental actions. The so-called 
Davis-Bacon Act which governs wage 
rates paid on federal and federally 
assisted construction projects has, I 
think, been an engine of inflation. 

A related reason for taking special 
action in construction is that the degree 
of inflation and of the rate of wage 
increases in that industry has been 
much greater than elsewhere. There 
was something like an 18 percent in- 
crease in first-year average wage settle- 
ments in that industry last year, and 
that’s about double the average for all 
industries. And, as many businessmen 
will tell you, this has had an effect 
going much beyond construction, be- 
cause it becomes a weathervane for 
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demands in other industries. So there 
is a very urgent need to do something 
in this area. 

I personally think that the steps that 
are now being taken in the construction 
industry may be a useful precedent for 
the kind of things that should be done 
elsewhere. This is not true with respect 
to every specific step now being taken 
in construction. But there is merit to 
the notions that there ought to be a set 
of wage/price review boards where the 
facts can really be discussed specifically 
and that there ought to be some kind 
of general guideline. In construction, 
one can do these things in terms of wage 
increases, but it’s very hard to do them 
in terms of prices. In other fields, 
however, more can be done about prices. 

I don’t think we need to have any 
one rigid approach to dealing with the 
cost-push problems. In fact, it’s not 
clear that any one policy would neces- 
sarily work all the time. What we have 
to do is to experiment. I think what 
is being done in construction is a step 
in the right direction. 


Q: Without frankly shifting from a 
system of private enterprise to a heavily 
socialistic system, we must concede that 
the inducement to invest is the goose 
that lays the golden egg. You have 
pointed out that at the present time we 
are “pushing spaghetti” with an expan- 
sion of credit. The demand is not 
taking up the expanded availability of 
credit, and I think it may be crucial to 
examine the reasons for the apparent 
lack of inducement to invest. 

I wonder whether the discouragement 
attendant upon the widespread break- 
down of order and of the system of 
justice may not be a more important 
factor than we realize in correcting the 
problem of economic recovery, for this 
reason, 
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A: I think you have a very valid 
point in saying that the factors which 
may be deterring a growth in confidence 
really can go very deep. They can’t 
be described with just a few economic 
variables, Certainly, a great many of 
the current feelings about the state of 
our cities as well as many of the other 
things discussed in the program here 
tend to affect the way the public will 
act. One of these, incidentally, is the 
degree of confidence that the public has 
in our ability to lick the inflation 
>roblem. 

For example, I think it’s an interest- 
ing thing that with respect to consumer 
spending, people used to think that if 
there is an expectation that prices will 
go up, consumers ought to rush to the 
stores to buy a lot more goods. Infla- 
tion, in other words, was thought to give 
a big push to consumer spending. 

Well, that doesn’t seem to be the 
case. I just talked to the head of one 
of our largest department stores and I 
know he’s convinced that when consum- 
ers think prices are too high, they hesi- 
tate to open their pocketbooks. They 
say: “Lets wait until the inflation 
abates.”’ Evidence that this is the way 
consumers really act also comes from 
the Michigan Consumer surveys. 

So this is one reason why progress in 
dealing with the inflationary problem 
will also help foster an expansion in 
consumer spending. That’s one aspect. 

Now as to investment: We now know 
that the investment needed includes 
both investment in business capital 
equipment and investment in social 
and human capital of many kinds— 
including investment in added human 
resources to deal with crime and other 
social problems. Thats why I put so 
much stress on saying that, given the 
tremendous need for doing more in such 
areas as transportation and environmen- 
tal control, as well as in a whole series 
of other areas where there is a need to 
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add to productivity over time, a real 
effort should be made to put our re- 
sources into such areas as much as pos- 
sible in order to produce a sound and 
balanced expansion. 


Q: I am a professional in both the 
academic and correctional fields. Sev- 
eral years ago, I questioned people from 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons on this 
subject, and I’d like to question you. 

In Vietnam and elsewhere in Indo- 
china, whether you call it a conflict or 
whatever, the problems are affecting our 
economy. In such projects as the SST, 
which was negated just the other day, 
we also have an economic problem 
developing, that of transition. What 
plans are being made for the transition 
from the war economy to a peace econ- 
omy? What plans are being made, or 
what agencies are being established, to 
develop new industrial potential where 
some are slowing down, so that we can 
maintain a job level without a recession, 
for retooling? 


A. Let me make a general point first 
about the relationship of the transition 
from war to peace and policies to affect 
the general level of economic activity. 

There has been, I think, some con- 
fusion regarding the notion that many 
of the problems our economy is now 
experiencing are due to the fact that in 
addition to having pursued monetary 
and fiscal policies to deflate the econ- 
omy, we also simultaneously faced a 
transition from war to peace. 

It’s certainly true that because of 
that transition, special problems arise 
for specific groups, particularly in the 
defense industry. But it is not neces- 
sarily true that the over-all problem 
is entirely different from what happened 
in earlier periods when there was a com- 
pression of total demand. The notion 
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that this time we’ve had a much bigger 
problem in the durable goods industries 
than in earlier times is not really right. 
In earlier periods of recession, we also 
had very sharp increases in unemploy- 
ment in the durable goods industries— 
just as sharp as, and in some instances 
sharper than, this time. 

By the same token, if our over-all 
demand policies were geared to give us 
high employment, then you wouldn’t 
necessarily have such a terrible problem 
if there were a reduction in employment 
in defense industries, because there 
would be an expansion of employment 
opportunities in other areas and people 
could move into those. 

so I think fundamentally it still is 
true that the smoothness of the transi- 
tion does depend on the basic national 
decisions as to what the total level of 
economic activity will be. Thus, the real 
problem—and I agree with you here— 
is how much advance preparation to 
make when you can foresee what the 
reductions in spending in some areas 
will mean for the economy as a whole. 
You need to prepare for an adequate 
total level of demand, and should also 
be ready to take steps to ease the prob- 
lems of transition for people in particu- 
lar industries. 

My own view is that we haven’t made 
enough advance preparation. But some 
preparation has been made, and right 
now a good deal is actually being done. 
For example, there is a special group in 
the Office of Management and Budget 
that has been set up to look at all the 
particular problems in the aerospace 
industry that arise in dealing with peo- 
ple who are displaced and who may 
need assistance in terms of informa- 
tion, training, increasing their mobility, 
and soon. The plight of engineers and 
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scientists is only one part of the prob- 
lem. There is also a special interagency 
group which operates under the direc- 
tion of the Defense Department that is 
concerned with helping individual com- 
munities affected by defense industry 
cutbacks. It tries to see, for example, 
how new businesses can be brought to 
these communities. 

I myself was part of a group in the 
Executive Branch that looked at post- 
war readjustment problems in early 
1969 and helped focus attention on the 
longer-range adjustment issues. 

One other point. In the recent dis- 
cussions of the supersonic transport 
(SST), there were various arguments 
made in favor of the SST on the 
grounds that you have to keep this 
kind of project going because otherwise 
a lot of people would lose jobs. Now, 
without getting into the merits of the 
SST as such, I would say that this 
kind of argument is not really valid. 
There are many things that will cause 
job losses. We cannot and should not 
try to prevent many changes that con- 
stantly occur in the economy. Rather, 
we should be concerned with making 
adjustments in the economy in ways 
that put our available resources to the 
best possible uses. 

Of course, as I just noted, there’s a 
serious intermediate-term problem when 
people can’t readily shift from one job 
to another. But most importantly, I 
think the need is to look to where the 
added expenditures should lie, and 
that’s mainly a question of the budget 
and of decisions about national priori- 
ties. Those can be made separately 
from the decision as to what the over-all 
level of employment should be and 
what this requires in terms of over-all 
monetary and fiscal policies. 
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HEN I was asked to give this 
address, I was impressed by the 
fact that in taking up the general sub- 
ject of ‘America’s Most Challenging 
Objectives” the Academy had chosen to 
devote one session out of five to United 
States foreign policy. I agree that 
American foreign policy is but one item 
on an agendum of at least several major 
imperatives; it can not longer be treated 
as a wholly separate topic in command- 
ing the attention of Americans. In this 
conference you have been discussing the 
quality of American life; the crisis of 
social disorder; our concerns about edu- 
cation, Injustice, and racism; and the 
health of our national economy. I look 
upon these areas not as alternative 
priorities, but rather as partial determi- 
nants in shaping a new foreign policy 
of the United States. 

One other editorial comment: the title 
first suggested to me for tnis talk was 
“Accommodating a Vigorous National 
Defense to a Meaningful Foreign 
Policy.” I demurred. As for national 
defense, I think it should be not better 
“accommodated,” but better “subordi- 
nated” to policy considerations. And in 
describing our national defense in rela- 
tion to foreign policy, I would prefer 
the term “responsive” to the term 
“vigorous,” for reasons I hope to make 
clear. 

In dealing today with the vast sub- 
ject of U.S. foreign policy, my principal 
difficulty will be sorting out some mean- 
ingful points amid the maze of generali- 
ties and barrage of clichés that normally 
attend this subject. I think the effort 
at a total overview is necessary, how- 
ever, because I believe we are going 
through a period of fundamental 
change—change not only in the external 
circumstances that confront us, such as 
dissolution of the bipolar postwar 
world, but also change in our percep- 
tion of those circumstances, readjust- 
ment in our concept of our interests and 
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commitments abroad, and alteration in 
the way other actors on the interna- 
tional scene perceive and relate to the 
United States of America.? 


REASSESSING Our ROLE 


For the official policy community of 
this country and for the American peo- 
ple as a whole, this is a time of review, 
reassessment, and reordering of interna- 
tional concerns. Some of the “hawks” 
of the last Administration are the criti- 
cal “doves” of today. Some leaders of 
the present Administration are making 
statements and taking stands that would 
have brought them under the fire of 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee if they had said them twenty 
years ago. 

Just what is happening? Since the 
Fiftieth Annual Meeting of this Acad- 
emy a quarter of a century ago, the 
United States moved into the power 
vacuums left after World War II. With 
what were then good motives, we acted 
to save our allies and to erect defenses 
against a world threat of monolithic 
communism on the march. We estab- 
lished defense treaties with over forty 
nations We built over two thousand 
military bases abroad. We gave 150 


1. The following articles and books deal 
with some of the emerging realities that 
impose the need for “reshaping our foreign 
policy”: Zbigniew Brzezinski, Between Two 
Ages: America’s Role in the Technetronic Era 
(New York: Viking Press, 1970); McGeorge 
Bundy, “To Cap the Volcano,” Foreign Affairs 
(October, 1969); Clark M. Clifford, “A Viet 
Nam Reappraisal,” Foreign Afairs (July, 
1969); Henry A. Kissinger, American Foreign 
Policy: Three Essays (New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1969}; Robert E. Osgood et al, 
America and the World (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1970); Adam 
Yarmolinsky, “The Military Establishment 
(or, How Political Problems Become Military 
Problems) ,” Foreign Policy (Winter, 1970- 
1971); and the Graham Allison and Hans J 
Morgenthau articles noted below. 
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billion dollars in foreign aid and spent 
one trillion dollars on defense. We 
produced over half the world’s goods 
and made over half the world’s foreign 
investments. We were and are, clearly, 
the most powerful empire in history.’ 

There seems now to be general agree- 
ment that the relative scale of this in- 
volvement must change. The U.S. role 
of world policeman, initially justified 
and needed, almost everyone now agrees 
has become outmoded, too simplistic, 
and too moralistic. The Vietnam 
trauma punctuates this lesson. The 
policeman role is gradually but inexor- 
ably being reduced, with support of a 
national consensus. Some extreme con- 
servatives argue for total withdrawal 
from foreign military commitments. 
Some extreme young people display 
total indifference toward international 
involvement by the United States. The 
President and the Secretary of Defense 
argue explicitly for “steering a prudent 
middle course between two policy ex- 
tremes—world policeman or new isola- 
tionism.” But regardless of one’s par- 
ticular policy bias, the consensus exists 
that not only should the United States 
reduce its foreign commitments but that 
it is prudent and constructive to do so. 

This tide of change in U.S. attitudes 
toward its foreign commitments is rein- 
forced by certain objective facts about 
the changing nature of the international 
system. The bipolar relationship be- 
tween the two superpowers continues to 
exist in respect to their capacity for 
nuclear war and also to their capacity 
for competitive military intervention in 
other states or regions. ‘This critical 
fact must continue to influence U.S. 
strategic policy. But, in other respects, 
bipolarity has been superseded by an 


2. This empire and the new attitudes of 
youth toward it are analyzed in Graham 
Allison, “Cool It: The Foreign Policy of 
Young America,” Foreign Policy (Winter, 
1970-1971), pp. 144-160, 
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expanding complex of international rela- 
tionships. It is obvious that commu- 
nism is no longer a monolithic opponent 
of the free world—witness the virulent 
conflicts that have taken place among 
Communist states themselves. Outside 
the orbit of the Soviet Union and the 
United States, the world now contains 
other important centers of political and 
economic power, happily divorced from 
military power. Thus, we observe the 
anomaly of a modern Japan, militarily 
impotent but commanding greater 
wealth and economic dominion than 
ever realized under the imperial blue- 
print for the Greater East-Asian Co- 
Prosperity Sphere. We observe, too, 
the anomaly of a Germany stripped 
completely of its former colonial con- 
nections, yet making investments and 
rendering economic aid throughout Af- 
rica and other developing countries on 
a scale that would astonish Bismarck. 


THE CONSERVATIVE COMMUNIST GIANTS 


One development more difficult for 
some to accept is that both the Soviet 
Union and Communist China have be- 
haved mostly as conservative or as 
status quo powers. There is no question 
but that Communist dogma as well as 
rhetoric continue to call for world he- 
gemony. The militarists in these two 
giant Communist countries would prob- 
ably be willing to build a first-strike 
nuclear force if they could do so, and 
lack of vigilance in this area on our 
part could be fatally foolhardy. How- 
ever, the past record of behavior cannot 
be denied: Red China has reacted mili- 
tarily only when her own borders were 
closely approached. The Soviet Union 
has committed aggression only against 
its own nominal allies. 

Among those who would agree is 
Hans J. Morgenthau, who identifies sev- 
eral developments that have trans- 
formed relations between the United 
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States and the Soviet Union.” Among 
them are the rejection on the part of 
both powers of nuclear war as an active 
instrument of national policy, the ideo- 
logical decontamination of foreign policy 
at least with respect to each other, and 
the failure of the competition by each 
for the allegiance of the Third World. 
Briefly, it can be said that the two 
superpowers are tending to view the 
outside world more realistically than 
they did a decade ago, and to calculate 
their own interests more carefully. 
Hence, they are less dangerous to each 
other and to the rest of the planet. 
This is a climate in which it just might 
be possible to achieve further agreement 
on arms limitation—either written or 
tacit—based upon U.S. and Soviet 
mutual recognition of each other’s self- 
interest in such an agreement. There 
is a chance for the Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks (SALT). 

All these are changes in the interna- 
tional system as we have known it. The 
balance of power among old nation- 
states is shifting, new actors are ap- 
pearing, and others are altering their 
behavior. 

But looking beyond traditional mea- 
sures of international relations, we find 
also a new set of changes—changes that 
in themselves alter the very nature of 
international intercourse. We are wit- 
nessing the breakdown, or at least sub- 
mergence, of traditional national bar- 
riers The significant concept is not so 
much the expansion of internationalism 
(relations between states) as the advent 
of transnationalism (relations that cross 
state boundaries). There are non- 
national actors: new forms of interna- 
tional and regional organizations, new 
multinational corporations, and new 
groupings of persons that penetrate or 
cross national frontiers. This interpene- 


3. Hans J Morgenthau, “Changes and 
Chances in American-Soviet Relations,” For- 
eign Affairs (April, 1971), pp. 429-441. 
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tration has been facilitated by advances 
in communication technology and trans- 
portation—a dozen communication and 
weather satellites added this past year; 
scores of millions watching live broad- 
casts of moonwalkers, championship 
prizefighters, and jungle warriors; 170 
million international travelers moving 
hundreds of billions of miles. National- 
ism, of course, remains a potent or grow- 
ing force, especially in developing coun- 
tries, but it functions in parallel or in 
competition with the new thrust of 
transnationalism. 

The President himself says: ‘“Increas- 
ingly we see new issues that transcend 
geographic and ideological borders. . . . 
Many flow from the nature of modern 
technology. They reflect a shrinking 
globe and expanding interdependence. 
... These global issues call for a 
new dimension of international co- 
6peration.” * 

When we use the very term “foreign 
policy,” we have to recognize that the 
foreign policy of the traditional national 
state no longer serves adequately to de- 
scribe the international relations that 
affect the security and welfare of that 
state. One dramatic example, in my 
view, is the attitude among some Ger- 
man supporters of the new Ostpolitik, 
with whom J have discussed this new 
approach to German/East European 
relations. Some critics argue that with 
Ostpolitik the Germans are behaving 
gullibly toward the Communists, or even 
that they are deliberately courting East- 
ern ties that could endanger Western 
political integration. 

I think this view is obsolescent. 
When a German-—only three decades 
after the heyday of the Third Reich— 
talks of renouncing lost territories and 
even of putting in abeyance the goal of 


4, “US. Foreign Policy for the 1970’s— 
Building for Peace,” a Report to the Congress 
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political reunification of East and West 
Germany, he is probably far better than 
a fool or a scoundrel. Perceptively, he 
may hold that true reunification can 
take place through increasing the per- 
meability of national borders, through 
expanded cultural and economic ties. 


THE TRANSNATIONAL WORLD 


In the new transnational world, po- 
litical boundaries and jurisdictions of 
governmental units lessen in importance. 
Perhaps the true map of Germany and 
of Eastern Europe need not ‘be one that 
traces only political boundaries. Per- 
haps it should be drawn to show peo- 
ples with shared ethnic and cultural 
interests, and overlapping social and 
economic concerns. Perhaps the Soviet 
attack on Czechoslovakia was motivated 
less by old imperial aims than by fear 
of this new conception. 

In considering transnationalism—or 
whatever term one prefers for this 
trend—as a political force, we should 
not be entrapped by the tendency to 
impose images of the past on our future 
prospects. Within the United States, 
when we listen to the cries of the 
younger generation against the extent of 
American involvement overseas, we are 
not necessarily faced with a demand for 
return to isolationism in the mode of a 
Fortress America. Neither, as we con- 
template the substitution of a poly- 
centric world for a bipolar world, are 
we faced with the restoration of a bal- 
ance of power system in which peace 
and international order are preserved by 
the mechanisms that operated in the 
century following the Congress of Vi- 
enna. We must, of course, learn our 
lessons from the past; otherwise, the 
Vietnam generation, when it reaches ma- 
turity and leadership, will lose sight of 
the mistakes of the World War I genera- 
tion and the World War II generation, 
and be weak prey for the excesses of 
historical nationalism or of historical 
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isolationism. ‘The point is, although we 
must learn from the past, we must also 
learn how to depart from it. We must 
benefit from old solutions but we must 
recognize also that we face unprece- 
dented problems, staggering in their 
enormity, such as you have been dis- 
cussing in the past two days: pollution, 
unrest, and racism. Not one of 
these can be wholly dealt with by uni- 
lateral national action. New forms of 
international coöperation must develop 
and, indeed, are developing. At the 
same time, there remains the overarch- 
ing danger of nuclear war, a danger that 
commands an effort for better inter- 
tional codperation and conciliation. 


SHAPING A New FOREIGN PoLicy 


So far, I have painted the world 
scene with a broad brush. Now, in the 
remaining time, I would like to discuss 
how we are doing in shaping a new 
foreign policy. In the current adminis- 
tering of United States foreign policy 
there are some positive signs. There 
are also some persisting problems and 
some challenges. 

On the plus side, I think the stated 
efforts of the United States government 
to steer a course between policing the 
world and isolating ourselves from the 
world are commendable. There is 
taking place hard scrutiny of United 
States commitments abroad. We have 
reshaped our military force objectives 
so as to be able to deal with one-and-a- 
half major war contingencies somewhere 
in the world rather than the two-and-a- 
half major war contingencies planned 
for in the previous three administra- 
tions. We are trimming forces and we 
are withdrawing forces. In fiscal 1972, 
defense spending will be 32 percent of 
the federal budget and 7 percent of the 
GNP, the lowest such figures in twenty 
years.” The U.S government has 


5 Congiess, Senate, Armed Services Com- 
mittee, Hearings, Statement of Secretary of 
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made a commitmert to withdraw from 
Vietnam that is fast becoming, at least 
in the domestic political framework, 
irreversible. 

To me, it is encouraging that the 
government of the United States is 
making an official effort to define sys- 
tematically and to pronounce publicly 
United States foreign policy at the 
highest level—and to promulgate it for 
the scrutiny of foreign governments and 
American citizens. This is unprece- 
dented. We have received the second 
Presidential State of the World Mes- 
sage. Following it appeared a compre- 
hensive report by the Secretary of State 
on United States foreign policy in the 
past year, and one by the Secretary 
of Defense with the felicitous title, 
“Toward a National Security of Real- 
istic Deterrence.” This trio of docu- 
ments ought to facilitate responsible 
public dialogue. In addition, the 
Peterson Task Force report to the Presi- 
dent on foreign aid is an impressive 
new inquiry into a long-standing U.S. 
responsibility.® 

I applaud, too, the President’s at- 
tempt to vitalize the National Security 
Council and to integrate the various 
elements that should affect the formula- 
tion of U.S. external policy, although it 
is too soon to judge the results. Some 
persons deplore the seeming decline of 
the policy influence of the Department 
of State and the Department of De- 
fense, but I think they read the new 
methods of the National Security Coun- 
cil incorrectly. In the NSC delibera- 
tions there is now, more than before, 
an attempt to bring fundamental issues 
to the top level and to lay out the 
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6 “US. Foreign Assistance in the 1970’s' A 
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the Task Force on International Development, 
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options for exposure and debate. This 
is in contrast to the style of the 1950’s, 
when differences of opinion were dis- 
tilled out before they reached the Presi- 
dent, and to the 1960’s, when no single, 
systematic, central planning capability 
was employed. 

Secretary Laird points out that our 
past policies toward other nations were 
“responsive and reactive,” and that our 
new strategy of realistic deterrence is 
“positive and active.”” I dare to hope 
that some new operative principles lie 
behind the rhetoric. 


THe DirFicuLttres Taar REMAIN 


But deep difficulties remain. I think 
that Mr. Laird’s defense policy state- 
ments reflect aspiration that is well 
ahead of fulfillment. The old, simplistic 
view of communism as a world mono- 
lith still has a grip on American 
strategic thought. United States diplo- 
macy as yet does not show sophistica- 
tion in differentiating among Socialist 
states that are more or less malevolent 
and more or less threatening to peace 
and to U.S. interests. In much of the 
Third World, and particularly in Latin 
America, we often seem blind to the 
possibilities of codperation with forces 
of revolutionary change that are still 
amenable to nonviolent solutions. Be- 
cause of our lingering belief in a Com- 
munist/non-Communist dichotomy, we 
too often deny ourselves the option of 
future friendly and constructive rela- 
tions with future governments by culti- 
vating now benevolent forces for change 

Remnants of the past still can be 
found in many aspects of stated U.S. 
defense policy. For example, Secretary 
Laird refers specifically to the utility of 
nuclear weapons to deter Chinese con- 
ventional force attacks on our Asian 
allies. To suggest that in the 1970s, 
the United States would seriously con- 

7. Secretary Laird, op cit, pp 1-2. 

8, Ibid., p. 19 
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sider the use of nuclear weapons as a 
substitute for conventional forces in 
remote countries, some of which are not 
widely agreed to be vital to our national 
interest, is to me highly questionable. 

Such policy statements may result 
also from the fact that, despite the 
efforts of Mr. Kissinger, Mr. Rogers, 
and Mr. Laird himself, the Department 
of Defense still works like a bureau- 
cratic juggernaut in its impact on stra- 
tegic policy. Such questions as: how 
much destructive capability constitutes 
nuclear “sufficiency” for deterrence, or 
how much reaction time and power are 
needed in future conventional wars, 
tend to be settled inside the defense 
establishment, and are often decided 
more by technologists than by policy 
analysts. There are, of course, plenty 
of critical judgments and honest dis- 
agreements among the overworked staff 
officers in the Pentagon, but by the time 
decisions emanate from the top echelon 
the assumptions have been buried in the 
data and the critical judgments lost to 
view. A stronger National Security 
Council staff is an attempted answer 
to this. 

One deficiency is “worst-case plan- 
ning.” It is natural for military plan- 
ners to calculate force requirements 
based upon the best possible perform- 
ance of enemy forces and upon the worst 
possible performance and battle terms 
for friendly forces. This seems only 
prudent, when national survival is at 
stake; but the aggregate result is a per- 
sisting tendency to drive force require- 
ments higher and higher to levels that 
typically exceed what is later found to 
have been really needed, perhaps by 
several times over. The current idea 
of nuclear “sufficiency” seems to reflect 
a moderate and measured view of enemy 
capabilities and intentions in analyzing 
U.S. nuclear needs, but we may be sure 
that the “worst-case planning” tendency 
persists in military usage. 
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A similar and related deficiency is an 
inclination to plan for the “preferred 
strategy,” to forecast force requirements 
and then to become locked-in to plan- 
ning for a given kind of war. NATO, 
for example, was designed initially to 
stop a Soviet invasion of Western Eu- 
rope in the style of World War II, with 
later nuclear refinements. Of all the 
military dangers that confront Western 
Europe today, this scenario is probably 
one of the less likely. There is a 
fundamental question as to whether 
NATO has flexibly adapted itself to 
other scenarios of the present and the 
future. 

Military preoccupation with the nu- 
clear threat and the bipolarity of United 
States relations with the USSR have 
fostered on both sides what I would call 
a “game-theory syndrome,” in which we 
give undue emphasis to the symmet- 
rical structure of possible conflict—to 
the calculation of strategic forces, plus 
assessment of mutual perceptions of 
those forces. This preoccupation 
strengthens the expectation that expan- 
sion of the possible harmful conse- 
quences of war reduces the probability 
of war and thus enhances security in 
direct proportion. It is conceded that 
U.S. “superiority” in nuclear weapons 
is superseded by nuclear “sufficiency” 
as a basis of security. However, we 
pursue new MIRV’s, ABM’s, “blue 
water deterrents,’® and, in general, 
evaluate levels of expected destruction 
without taking full account of the com- 
plex of motives that lead national lead- 
ers to act or not to act. I suggest that 
we should be thinking less in terms of 
the calculated utility of nuclear weapons 
for achieving given levels of destruc- 
tion than contemplating their lack of 
any utility whatever to advance a 


9 For an explanation see “The Only Op- 
tion?” George E Lowe, United States Naval 
Institute Proceedings, 97, 4/818 (Apiil, 1971), 
pp 19-26. 
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positive policy or support a constructive 
action. 

I think there is an even more subtle 
problem in the military sphere. I refer 
to the temptation among policy-makers 
to place reliance on military force as an 
effective tool of foreign policy—or even 
on their euphoria when they think they 
have used it successfully. There is no 
question of the need for military force 
as a deterrent and as a defense against 
direct aggression. But if the aggression 
is of ambiguous origin, or if both sides 
truly believe that the other is the ag- 
gressor, or if the threat is a complex 
mixture of political and economic ele- 
ments as well as military, self-deception 
is easy—and undue reliance on the use 
of force becames a hazardous possibility. 

It is obvious, for example, that in 
Southeast Asia the United States has 
attempted to solve problems by mili- 
tary means that are in large part po- 
litical. At this moment, in the Middle 
East, Israel and Egypt are both in 
danger from their own excessive regard 
for what military force has done or can 
do for them It seems essential that our 
government and others begin to appre- 
ciate better the limits of military power, 
and to reorient foreign policy more 
toward the use of imaginative diplo- 
matic, political, and economic instru- 
ments better suited to the emerging 
conditions of a transnational world. 

We must also keep alert to the fact 
that a policy of nations relying upon 
nuclear deterrence as the principal basis 
of their security has an ultimately fatal 
flaw. For deterrence to be effective, 
the threat of inevitable retaliation must 
be credible. This means that deterrence 
rests on the continuing finite possibility 
that nuclear war will, in fact, occur— 
that deterrence could fail. Hence “he 
gradual movement toward greater inter- 
national codperation has a vital urgency. 
We must invent a new system for pre- 
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serving peace before the nuclear clock 
runs out. 


THE HOPEFUL ASPECTS 


Turning to more hopeful aspects of 
U.S. foreign policy, I wish to mention 
new challenges and opportunities. 

In the economic area worldwide, we 
are confronted with the dreadful pros- 
pect of a widening gap of per capita 
income and productivity between rich 
and poor nations. At present, the low- 
income areas of the world contain 70 
percent of the world’s population but 
less than 15 percent of the world’s total 
output of goods and services. Popula- 
tion of these areas is expected to con- 
tinue to grow more rapidly than produc- 
tion, resulting in further expansion of 
the grim Malthusian specter of mal- 
nutrition, disease, and poverty. When 
Lin Piao of China speaks of future 
military and political convulsions that 
will pit the countrysides of the world 
against the cities—that is, the Western 
industrialized nations—I presume he 
thinks of this gap. 

There is need for a new U.S. empha- 
sis on foreign economic assistance that 
gives priority to elevating living stan- 
dards and productivity in the develop- 
ing countries. It is needed with an 
urgency reminiscent of that which led 
to the Marshall Plan. Thus in recogni- 
tion of the need for a new departure 
in our foreign assistance programs, the 
Peterson Task Force proposes a U.S 
international development bank, a U.S. 
international development institute to 
foster the application of science and 
technology, and an overseas private in- 
vestment corporation to encourage pri- 
vate capital abroad.t° These would all 
be strong steps toward helping to close 
the gap between rich and poor in the 
emerging transnational system. There 


10 Peterson Report, op cit, p 4 
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are arguments, too, that the United 
States should reorient its future foreign 
economic assistance by channeling aid 
through regional and multinational or- 
ganizations. If these policy shifts con- 
tinue, the emphasis of the past on bi- 
lateral assistance and military assistance 
should diminish sharply. 

But the scale of commitment is im- 
portant, too. Today the United States 
ranks eleventh out of sixteen major 
aid-giving countries, based on govern- 
mental aid as a proportion of the GNP. 
One of the major events of the UN 
General Assembly’s 25th Anniversary 
Session in 1970 was the adoption of a 
ten-year program for the development 
of poor nations. This included a pro- 
pesed commitment by the affluent na- 
tions to allot one percent of their GNP 
for foreign assistance. 

The present U.S. allocation for all 
governmental forms of foreign aid is 
0.4 percent of GNP (nongovernmental 
U.S. aid at present is estimated as a frac- 
tion of this, less than 0.1 percent GNP). 
I urge that the United States consider 
seriously a one percent commitment in 
its own enlightened self-interest, to be 
met by some combination of govern- 
mental, quasi-public, and private grants 
and credits, and conditional upon prior 
indications that the recipient govern- 
ments or agencies would use such funds 
effectively. Although this would seem 
an alarmingly large figure, it would be 
small relative to U.S. defense costs, and 
smaller yet in relation to the issues at 
stake. As the allocation of resources to 
our military declines, some of those 
funds should be shifted to foreign 
economic assistance to meet this com- 
mitment. 

This kind of investment by the 
United States should not be considered 
in conflict with domestic economic and 
social needs; on the contrary, I consider 
it to be complementary to and con- 
sistent with domestic needs, which 
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amount to many times one percent of 
our GNP. In an increasingly inter- 
dependent world, it must be recognized 
that the economic well-being of one na- 
tion is correlated with that of all others. 

A realistic appreciation that we are 
and should be heading for transnation- 
alism and more international codpera- 
tion could lead us to some bold new 
departures in foreign policy. For ex- 
ample, it is hard to see how the estab- 
lishment of normal relations with Red 
China could do anything but advance 
the cause of international communica- 
tion and, in net effect, improve U.S. 
security, provided the Taiwan question 
can be settled. It would seem also that 
the United States would have much to 
gain and little to lose by adopting a 
policy of greater “openness” toward 
Cuba. Similarly, a policy of increased 
candor and openness might pay large 
dividends in places throughout the 
developing world, the Middle East, and 
Eastern Europe. 

Apart from a few examples, I cannot 
attempt the task of describing the whole 
range of future U.S. opportunities. I 
am encouraged by the intent of the 
leadership of the U.S. government to 
reshape U.S. foreign policy to meet the 
needs of the future. I am discouraged 
mainly by the vestiges of old policies 
and procedures, which I do think can 
be reduced or eliminated. In his State 
of the World Message, President Nixon 
said: “Tt is an increasingly heterogene- 
ous and complex world, and the dangers 
of local conflict are magnified. But so, 
too, are the opportunities for creative 
diplomacy.” 

With such policy purposes in mind, 
we can and should now be looking 
forward to and planning for the co- 
Operative support of Southeast Asia in 
the postwar period. We should be pre- 
paring to accept and relate to continents 
of Africa, Asia, and South America that 
are heterogeneous in their political 
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forms. In these continents, we must 
make contact with and support the bona 
fide forces of progress and social reform, 
using our best social, political, and eco- 
nomic judgments, accompanied by re- 
sources tailored to needs; it is difficult 
to imagine how U.S. military force could 
make active contributions to this kind 
of task. Stretching our realistic epecta- 
tions, we must anticipate surprises. In 
East Asia we might expect some kind 
of rapprochement between the unlike 
economic systems of China and Japan, 
and teach ourselves not necessarily to 
fear this outcome by thinking in terms 
of the past. 

The most immediate and probably the 
most urgent policy need facing us is to 
achieve progress in the SALT negotia- 
tions. The details of the negotiations 
are secret. I would only make the 
general argument that we should try to 
negotiate in the spirit of antagonists 
seeking common ground for reducing 
our hostile perceptions of each other, 
rather than giving undue credence to 
the game-theoretical approach of trying 
to achieve adequacy in our calculated 
force needs and expected levels of as- 
sured destruction. I argue that with a 
suitably conciliatory mood, we should 
be willing to make reasoned concessions, 
whether they be in the area of MIRV, 
ABM, on-site inspection, or others, with 
the expectation—and the subsequent 
condition—of reciprocation. 

In closing, let me recall the beginning, 
when I referred to the over-all -heme 
of this conference. I think that in the 
future our young people are going to 
broaden the base of our American de- 
mocracy through wider particlpaton— 
in institutions ranging from unions to 
corporations to universities to state 
capitals to federal agencies As this 
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happens, the American people will also 
demand that domestic priorities be cor- 
related realistically with international 
priorities, and properly so. For our 
very pressing domestic problems, such 
as urban blight, pollution, transporta- 
tion congestion, and so on, are common 
to the industrial nations and the threats 
they pose are worldwide in scope. 

As the leading industrial nation, we 
are the first to confront many of these 
problems in acute form. We must be 
the first to solve them; our successes— 
or failures—can then be applied to the 
solution of those same problems in other 
countries. 

Even our gravest problem of all, that 
of racism, has a potential, ultimate 
international dimension that could be 
constructive, If the United States of 
America can make substantial progress 
toward the abolition of racism, this will 
be the first major society on this planet 
to have done so—there are other coun- 
tries that are, in my view, wrongful 
claimants to such achievement. ‘The 
first nation that finds the way to reduce 
or eliminate racism will have a value to 
export to the rest of the world to the 
profound benefit of all. 

Although our challenges, both domes- 
tic and foreign, are enormous, I am 
optimistic. Within the American soci- 
ety, the forces that can pull us together 
show promise of one day exceeding the 
forces that pull us apart. ‘To place our 
new foreign policy in the context of 
domestic concerns and priorities is not 
only just, but prudent in the long run. 
The final outcome can be both a 
healthier society at home and improved 
prospects for peace abroad. 


Dr. Posvar’s speech was delivered at the 
Saturday luncheon, at which there is no 
question and answer period. 


Report of the Board of Directors to the Members of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science for the Year 1970 


MEMBERSHIP 
MEMBERSHIP AS OF DECEMBER 31 

% Increase 
Year Number Over 1960 
1961 14,145 4.5 
1962 14,736 8.9 
1963 15,890 174 
1964 18,191 34.4 
1965 20,071 48 3 
1966 21,043 55 4 
1967 23,440 731 
1968 25,158 86 6 
1969 24,597 817 
1970 24,544 81.3 

FINANCES 


Our bank balance at the end of 1970 
was $48,148.27. 


YEARLY OPERATIONS 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURES* 


Income Expenditures 
$ 142,313 $ 135,116 
157,762 149,827 
178,869 168,754 
197,140 178,511 
233,762 194,880 
248,816, 211,207 
299,621 256,923 
280,584 251,844 
326,039 274,528 
333,679 285,659 
$2,398,585 $2,107,249 


Sur plus 


$ 7,197 
7,935 
10,115 
18,629 
38,882 
37,609 
42,698 
28,740 
51,511 
48,020 





$291,336 


* Does not include purchases of securities’ 


SIZE OF SECURITIES PORTFOLIO 


MARKET VALUE AS OF 31 DECEMBER 


1961... 
1962 .. 
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STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE FOR THE 
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. 616,429 


YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31 


REVENUE 


Dues and Subscriptions 
Sales of Publications. . . . 
Monograph Sales... . 


Advertising and Royalties s 
Interest and Dividends . 
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1970 


$167,081.14 
83,205.84 
26,815.73 
5,078.44 
18,319 81 


$333,678.86 


but does include income from securities. 


1969 


$167,607.02 
79,320 01 
27,245.40 
6,113 21 
19,338 93 
26,414.39 
oe 


$326,038 96 
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EXPENSE 


Membership—-Records 
Promotion 

ANNALS—Production Costs . .... 
Sales Costs 

Accounting and Finance Costs 

Office Operation . 

Philadelphia Meeting 

Advertising . 

Monographs 

Payroll Taxes 

Adult Education Program 

Special Meetings 


ToTraL CASH EXPENSE 


EXCESS OF CASH REVENUE OVER EXPENSES OF 
OPERATIONS 


Less. Depreciation on buildings and office equipment 
NET PROFIT FROM OPERATIONS. 


OTHER REVENUE AND EXPENSE 


Loss on sales of investments 


NET INCOME TRANSFERRED TO SURPLUS 


PUBLICATIONS 
NUMBER OF VOLUMES OF Zhe Annals PRINTED 
(6 PER YEAR) 


$ 26,441.84 
57,973.89 
114,075.57 
10,436.52 
6,621.86 
25,638.36 
15,303 57 
3,465.35 
14,462.72 
5,739 62 
5,500.00 
j= 


$285,659 30 


$ 48,019.56 
370 31 


. $ 47,649.29 


§ 10,384 34 
$ 37,264.91 


$ 24,452.46 
48,470 14 
109,044.88 
6,443.26 
5,772.26 
26,797.82 
10,721.17 
4,487.88 
29,147.21 
4 842.86 
3,960.50 
387.08 


$274,527 52 


$ 51,511.44 
377.00 
$ 51,134 44 


$ 3,003.58 
$ 48,130.86 


NUMBER OF VoLUmMES OF The Annals SOLD 
(IN ADDITION TO MEMBERSHIPS 


1961 
1962 
1963 


1964. .. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968.. 


1969 


1970. 


Date 


1962 
1963 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


. 96,956 
101,168 

. 106,394 
115,416 
119,681 

. 133,056 
134,788 
147,631 
154,153 

, 145,456 


AND SUBSCRIPTIONS) 


MoNOGRAPHS PUBLISHED 


Subject 


Behavioralsm - 
Mathematics 
Public Service 


Leisure 


Functionalism 
Political Science 
Urban Soctety 


Public Administration 
Design for Sociology 
International Relations 


Research 
* As of December 1970. 


1961 eee Wes iy 
1962 . , . 14,496 
1963 . . 12,438 
1964. . 15,247 
1965. 12,492 
1966. . . 18,063 
1967. . 19,061 
1968 , 13,072 
1969 . .. 15,610 
1970. . . . . 14,143 
Ntunber Number Number 
Printed Sold* Given Away 
14,695 5,078 9,407 
30,725 2,415 27,955 
17,230 1,140 16,090 
37 488 3,638 33,295 
43,946 2,477 41,386 
20,000 5,295 14,939 
22,578 1,483 19,810 
25,311 1,921 23,726 
16,191 2,366 13,024 
10,055 — 5,562 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


During 1970, the six volumes of THE 
ANNALS dealt with the following subjects. 


The Sivties: Radical Change in 
American Religion, edited by James 
M. Gustafson, Professor of Chris- 
tian Ethics, Department of Rel- 
gious Studies, and Divinity School, 
Yale University, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 
Poltttcal Intelligence for America’s 
Future, edited by Bertram M., Gross, 
Director, Center for Urban Studies, 
Wayne State University, and by 
Michael Springer, Research Asso- 
ciate, Center for Urban Studies, 
Wayne State University, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
Soctely and Its Physical Environment, 
edited by Samuel Z. Klausner, 
Director, Center for Research on 
the Acts of Man, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
A New Amertcan Posture Toward 
Asia, edited by James C Charles- 
worth, President of this Academy 
September Collective Violence, edited by James 
F. Short, Jr., Department of Socio- 
logy, Washington State University, 
Pullman, and Marvin E Wolfgang, 
Department of Sociology, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
November How Was End, edited by William 
T. R. Fox, Director, Institute of 
War and Peace Studies, Columbia 
University, New York. 


January 


March 


May 


July 


Special supplementary articles have 
been published in some of the volumes. 
They were, “Trends in Historical Writing 
About Modern Western Europe in the 
Last Five Years,” by Beatrice F. Hyslop, 
Professor Emeritus of History, Hunter 
College, City University of New York, 
in the January, 1970 volume; “Recent 
Developments in Latin American His- 
tory,” by Robert N. Burr, Professor of 
History, University of California, Los 
Angeles, in the March, 1970 volume; 
“Recent Physical Anthropology,” by W. 
W. Howells, Professor of Anthropology 
and Curator of Somatology, Peabody 
Museum, Harvard University, in the 
May, 1970 volume; “International Re- 
lations, 1965-1969,” by Hans J. Morgen- 
thau, Distinguished Service Professor of 
Political Science and Modern History, 
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University of Chicago, and Leonard 
Davis Distinguished Professor of Po- 
litical Science, City University of New 
York, and “Demography and Human 
Ecology: Some Apparent Trends,” by 
Leo F. Schnore, Center for Demography 
and Ecology at the University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, both in the July, 1970 
volume; ‘Innovations and Trends in the 
Study of American Politics,” by Vernon 
M. Goetcheus, Assistant Professor of 
Government at Columbia University, 
and Harvey C. Mansfield, Professor of 
Government at Columbia University, 
New York, in the September, 1970 
volume. 


Monograph 10, A Design for Inter- 
national Relations Research: Scope, 
Theory, Methods, and Relevance, edited 
by Norman D. Palmer, was published 
in October. 

The publication program for 1971 in- 
cludes the following volumes: 


Social Information for Development, 
edited by Itzhak Galnoor, Professor 
of Political Science, School of 
Economics and Social Sciences, 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
Israel. 
Soctal Science and the Federal Govern- 
ment, edited by Gene M Lyons, 
Chairman, Department of Govern- 
ment, Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
New Hampshire. 
Students Protest, edited by Philip G. 
Altbach, Associate Professor of 
Educational Policy Studies and 
Indian Studies, Department of 
Educational Policy Studies, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin at Madison, 
and Robert S. Laufer, Assistant 
Professor of Sociology, State Uni- 
versity of New York at Albany. 
America’s Most Challenging Objec- 
isves, edited by Richard D. Lambert, 
President of this Academy. 
September Seven Great Issues, Pro and Con, 
edited by Melvin K. Whiteleather, 
Columnist, and Commentator on 
The Academy’s Adult Education 
Radio Series. 
November Propaganda in International A fairs, 
edited by L. John Martin, Professor, 
Department of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Mazyland, College Park. 


January 


March 


Mav 


July 
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The rotating summaries of social 
science disciplines, established in 1961, 
are being continued, as are the mono- 
graphs. 

During 1970, the Book Department of 
THe ANNALS published 402 reviews. 
More than half these reviews, 243, were 
written by professors, 21 by college or 
university presidents, 22 by members of 
private and university-sponsored organi- 
zations, 27 by government and United 
Nations officials, active or retired, and 
89 by others. Most reviewers were 
residents of the United States, but some 
were residents of London, Buenos Aires, 
Durban, South Africa, Rome, India, 
Jerusalem, Malaysia, Montreal, or 
Guam. Eight hundred and seventy-two 
books were listed in the Other Books 
section. 

Two hundred and twenty-seven re- 
quests were granted to reprint material 
from THe ANNALS. One hundred and 
fifty of these went to professors and other 
authors for use in books under prepara- 
tion, and twenty-two went to journals, 
Thirty-nine requests were granted for 
classroom and adult education programs. 
Sixteen requests came from various 
departments of tke government, five 
from the armed forces and eleven from 
other agencies and departments. 


MEETINGS 


The seventy-fourth annual meeting, 
which was held in April, 1970, had as its 
subject A New American Posture Toward 
Asia, and continued the tradition of our 
gatherings with respect to the diversity 
of organizations represented by delegates, 
the size of the audiences, and the interest 
displayed. Twenty-nine embassies sent 
official delegations, as did 21 United 
Nations missions and 16 states, cities, 
and agencies of the federal government. 
Delegates were also sent by 178 American 
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and foreign universities and colleges, 
and 126 international, civic, scientific, 
and commercial organizations. Nearly 
970 persons attended one or more of the 
sessions. The average attendance for a 
session was 650, 

The theme of the seventy-fifth annual 
meeting, held April 2 and 3, 1971 at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
was America’s Most Challenging Objec- 
lives. This volume of THE ANNALS con- 
tains the papers presented at that 
meeting. 


OFFICERS AND STAFF 


James C. Charlesworth retired on 
December 31, 1970, after eighteen years 
as President of The Academy. Richard 
D. Lambert succeeds him while retaining 
his position as Editor. 

Loren C. Eiseley, Walter M. Phillips, 
and Elmer B. Staats were elected to 
succeed themselves on the Board of 
Directors, and A. Leon Higginbotham, 
Jr. and Richard D. Lambert were newly 
elected. Al the officers were re-elected, 
and the Editor and Assistant Editor were 
re-appointed. 


Respectfully submitted, 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Stephen B. Sweeney 

Norman D. Palmer 

Howard C. Petersen 

Loren C. Eiseley 

Walter M. Phillips 

Paul R. Anderson 

Karl R. Bopp 

Elmer B. Staats 

Marvin E. Wolfgang 

Lee Benson 

A. Leon Higginbotham, Jr. 

Richard D. Lambert 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

1 June 1971 
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INDUSTRIALIZATION AND TRADE POLICIES IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES .............. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


AFRICA AND THE MIDDLE EAST .......... 3 


EUROPEAN HISTORY AND POLITICS ........ 


LATIN AMERICA AND CANADA .......-00-. 


POLITICAL THEORY, METHOD, AND THOUGHT 


SOCIOLOGY 


INDUSTRIALIZATION AND TRADE 
POLICIES IN DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES | 


The ways in which poor countries try to 
transform their economies so as to better 
serve their peoples have generated a large, 
often fruitful, and often frustrating litera- 
ture. The books reviewed in this section 
are a major addition to this literature, but 
too large a task for a single review, which 
is why two independent reviews of the 
volumes are being presented. In addition 
to the countries covered in the volumes 
published, Argentina was also a part of the 
project. The experience of Argentina is 
fully integrated in the discussion of the 
Comparative volume. The role of indus- 
trialization and import-substitution poli- 
cies in development efforts have been in- 
creasingly questioned; so that in addition 
to the six volumes under review, there 
is a major study sponsored by the World 
Bank on protection of domestic industries, 
published this year by Bela Balassa and 
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associates (The Structure of Protection in 
Developing Countries), as well as a major 
analysis of the effects of exchange rate 


, policies on development, under the auspices 


of the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, that should become available next 
year. As a whole, the volumes under re- 
view present a strong indictment of the 
industrialization and trade policies that 
have served as the underpinning of most 
development plans of the Less Developed - 
Countries (LDC’s), a judgment with which 
our two reviewers broadly concur, but with 
important differences in emphasis, Profes- 
sors ‘Wilfred Malenbaum and Richard C. 
Porter bring to their task operational ex- 
perience as advisers and consultants to 
national governments and international 
agencies, a8 well as a long academic interest 
in development and firsthand familiarity 
with most of the countries under review. 
In their reviews, the volumes listed above 
will be cited by the name of their coun- 
try and the summary volume will be cited 
by the term Comparative. 
—EDIToR 
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JoeL BERGSMAN. Brazil: Industrialisation 
and Trade Policies. Pp. 296. Paper- 
bound only, $5.75. 

JacpDISH N. BHAGWATI AND PADMA DESAL 
India: Planning for Industrialization. 
Pp. xx, 537. Clothbound, $21.00; paper- 
bound, $8.00. 

Trmotay Kno Mexico: Industrialization 
and Trade Policies Since 1940. Pp. x, 
160. Paperbound only, $2.50. 

STEPHEN R. Lewis, JR. Pakistan: Indus- 
triaization and Trade Policies. Pp xvii, 
214. Clothbound, $9.00; paperbound, 
$4.00. 

Joun H. Power anv GERARDO P. SIcat. 
The Philippines: Industrialization and 


Trade Policies. Pp. 141 And in the 
same volume: 

Mo-Huan Hsinc. Tatwan: Indusirialiga- 
tion and Trade Policies. Pp. 182. 


Clothbound, $13 00; paperbound, $7 25. 

IAN LITTLE, TABOR SCITOVSKY, AND MAU- 
RICE Scott. Industry and Trade in 
Some Developing Countries: A Compara- 
tive Study. Pp. xxii, 512. Clothbound, 
$14.50; paperbound, $6.50. 


New York: Oxford University Press for 
the Organization for European Co-opera- 
tion and Development, Paris, 1970. 


Whatever the statistics used to measure 
economic progress in the Third World over 
the past two decades, they record perform- 
ance below expectations and they offer un- 
cartain promise for future growth. About 
1950 or so, the entire world did adopt a 
new and high priority for economic gains 
in the developing lands. While certain 
commitments and some coöperation from 
rich nations were perhaps not fully forth- 
coming, certain expectations were also un- 
realistic. Nor should we overlook the fact 
that some poor nations can in fact record 
outstanding growth achievement. Yet, 
taking all such offsetting circumstances into 
account, the truth remains that the eco- 
nomic growth problems of a great propor- 
tion of the Third World countries today 
loom: essentially unsolved. The de rtelop- 
ment decade of the 1970s will hav N to 
uncover and experiment with new meti Ys 
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Import SUBSTITUTION: How 
TO MODERNIZE? 


One can, however, expect the persistence 
and probably the expansion over this dec- 
ade of the application of two development 
tools that are core components of essen- 
tially all organized development planning. 
transfers of resources from rich to poor 
lands, and accelerated industrialization 
through subsidies—borne domestically by 
other sectors of the economy, primarily 
agriculture—or internationally through aid, 
including trade and tariff advantages for 
the developing lands. 

Of all the devices of the development 
theorist and practitioner, these hold prime 
status. Their theoretical underpinnings 
extend deep into doctrine on imbalances, 
discontinuities, and inconvertibilities (the 
capital gap), and on inceme elasticities, 
and backward and forward linkages (the 
industrialization emphasis). Their opera- 
tional credentials are also impressive By 
and large, they are accepted as convenient 
and feasible devices on the part of aid 
recipients and aid donors. For both tools, 
the econometric literature provides con- 
venient parameters and even some tests of 
reliability. It is true that both have to 
live with the actual development record: 
growth expectations were not fulfilled On 
the other hand, foreign aid and import sub- 
stitution industrialization continue to have 
limited competition from “better” tools for 
economic expansion. Thus, however much 
credence theory and policy have been 
giving to motivational, attitudinal, institu- 
tional preconditions to further investment 
in poor lands, the main tool remains the 
attractive, convenient, “scientific” device 
that yields the volume of new, generally 
“big push” inputs with assistance from 
abroad. Similarly, however expensive may 
be domestic substitution in industry, what- 
ever the disadvantages and dangers of 
high tariffs and quota restrictions, however 
appealing the theoretical case for the 
“market,” there apparently has been no 
convincing alternative to special import 
substitution programs for a range of indus- 
trial products in order to provide direct, 
rapid, and impressive evidence of a na- 


of approaching the tasks of econo: bs tion’s modernizing activities In any event, 


modernization. 


< such has been the situation. 
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We find ourselves with popular, perhaps 
powerful, but in any event persisting tools 
fashioned for the task of accelerating eco- 
nemic growth. We also find ourselves with 
a record of actual growth achievement that 
remains limited despite persistent use of 
these basic tools. If the nations of the 
Third World are to experience more per- 
vasive economic growth during the 1970’s, 
they need to take new approaches to their 
tasks of growth as well as—perhaps more 
than—continuation and expansion of cur- 
rent policies of import surpluses and in- 
dustrialization stimuli. The optimum strat- 
egy might well be to fashion adjustments 
in these popular and persisting tools to 
make them more effective instruments for 
the long-term, continuous economic growth 
that poor nations seek and need. 

This is not a featured objective of the 
new OECD studies on industry and trade 
in some developing lands—Argentina, 
Brazil, India, Mexico, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines and Taiwan. The total OECD effort, 
and the Comparative volume particularly, 
highlight the relative costliness of the in- 
dustrialization stimulated under the pro- 
grams of import substitution in poor lands 
and specifically in the seven countries of 
the study. Except for occasional infer- 
ences, to which we turn in the last pages 
of this discussion, the main summary re- 
port seems scrupulously to avoid examina- 
tion of the role of stepped-up industriali- 
zation as a tool for economic growth. It 
has long been recognized that import-sub- 
stitution efforts do bring relatively high- 
cost industry, although the present studies 
provide new and imaginative answers on 
this subject. But the core justification 
has been the eventual development gains, 
starting-up costs notwithstanding. And on 
this, the OECD editors have relatively 
little to say. Indeed, since the industriali- 
zation emphasis in growth theory rests on 
classic propositions in demand theory and 
in production theory, the very emphasis 
that the OECD series places on relative 
costs would seem to offer strong argument 
and evidence on how current industrializa- 
ton activities in developing lands can be 
improved, presumably thus serving the 
cause of economic growth Admittedly, 
there is a great need for the technical 
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industry/trade appraisal job undertaken. 
The industry/trade/development job not 
undertaken does pose ranges of problems 
far removed from industry and trade, and 
perhaps less amenable to the technical tools 
of the economist. But the line between 
the two jobs is not always clear. Even 
the prefatory observations of the Fore- 
word (Comparative, pp. xvili-xxii) by the 
President of the OECD Development 
Centre emphasize the extent to which these 
OECD studies bear upon economic growth. 
He points out that the new studies “indi- 
cate that these countnes have now reached 
the stage where policies that are followed 
to promote import-substitution are proving 
to be harmful for the economic develop- 
ment of these countries.” It is not likely 
that the president of the OECD will be 
alone in inferring this relationship as a 
result that follows from these analyses of 
costs of industrialization through aggressive 
import substitution. The present observa- 
tions focus primarily on the substance 
of the separation in the OECD studies 
between their industry/trade focus and 
the broader subject that includes economic 
growth. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION— EXCESSIVE Costs 


Through tariffs, governmental controls, 
and multiple exchange rates, the domestic 
market for manufactured goods in all these 
developing lands was protected. The 
“nominal” rate of protection (prices of 
domestic production in excess of those of 
comparable imports if these were free to 
enter from the world market) or the 
“effective” rate (value added in protected 
production beyond the value added with- 
out such protection) ranged from 25 per- 
cent for Mexico to well above 200 percent 
for India and Pakistan. Domestic prices 
tended to reflect this protection differen- 
tial; nor (with some exception, eg., 
Taiwan, pp. 245-255; Comparative, pp 
254-265) were there systematic devices to 
offset these price disadvantages for export 
trade. This contributed to other policies 
that discouraged the growth of industrial 
as well as agricultural exports (Compara- 
five, pp 158-205). Control arrangements 
impeded pressures for domestic competi- 


? 
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tion. Domestic prices remained high— 
_ “infant industry” arguments notwithstand- 

ing~—while industrial capacity continued to 
expand and to becomé more under- 
utilized (Comparative, pp. 83-100). . In 
this situation, actual industrial employ- 


‘- ment could not keep abreast of capacity 


creation, although. expectations for such 
employment far exceeded the expansion in 
plant. The urban labor force, and the 
urban population in somewhat lesser de- 
gree, was swelled by rural migrants seek- 
ing new employment opportunities. En- 
couraging industry brought subsidies for 
“machine inputs from abroad, and very 
low rates of interest to finance such ma- 
chinery. Industrial processes reflected the 
factor endowments of the developed lands: 
machines were encouraged to substitute 
for labor. 

.In this framework, industrial profits 
came from policy more than economics. 
Entrepreneurs depended on government 
authorizations, licenses, privileges, favors. 
_ They gained 
by pressure on the government rather than 
by cutting their costs. The new entrepre- 
-neurs had a “proprietary” concept of produc- 
tion, far more than a spirit of enterprise in 
the true sense. ... Experience shows how 
difficult and protracted it is, once this habit 
is established, to modify industrial structures 
or to change the outlook of producers... . 
Comparative, Foreword). 


It is a framework for persistently high- 
cost industrial output. In itself it estab- 
lishes no' automatic limits (as in compara- 
tive advantage theory, for example) on 
industries, or on relative amounts of out- 
put. The costs were borne very unevenly 
' within the economy, with agriculture and 
workers generally more -burdened than 
industry and owners (Comparative, pp. 
41—51). 

It is not surprising, therefore, that bene- 
fits to the economy from its industrializa- 
tion efforts can be greatly exaggerated in 
the usual measures of value added in sec- 
tors. With its protected production, indus- 
try seems to contribute more to total 
product; In all seven countries, this sec- 
tor’s share expanded dramatically between 
1950 and 1966 (Comparative, pp 70-79). 
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On the other hand, the authors do attempt 
to adjust this larger sectoral claim on 
output by the additional costs borne by 
other sectors, primarily on account of high 
industrial prices. Adjustments are made 
by value-added computations on a real- 
world price basis. This lowers the share 
of industry dramatically—and particularly 
so in Pakistan and India, where protection 
is very high. It is, of course, possible for 
the “gains” from protection actually to be 
negative: restrictions can increase prices 
of inputs (for example, components for 
car assembly) by more than they do prices 
of the finished domestic cars themselves 
(Comparative, pp. 64—70; ch. 5). And 
some such “negative gain” cases are 
reported in most of the countries studied. 

Such consequences are costly to the econ- 
omy, and seem to bear the nations away 
from the greater self-sufficiency they have 
been seeking and presumably from the eco- 
nomic growth to which they aspire. The - 
Comparative study is explicit on the costs 
to agriculture and to exports (especially of 
traditional, mostly agricultural products 


‘that still dominate the total export vol- 


ume). Savings are often focused in the 
protected areas, and conceal the reduction 
of surpluses in other parts of the economy, 
with consequent loss both in the efficiency 
of new investment and in allocations to 
the non-protected non-industrial compo- 
nents of total product. Finally, the entire 
industry-trade emphasis has served to ag- 
gravate existing income inequalities. This 
did not pay off in larger total savings: it 
did result both in reductions in. total de- 
mand and a shift within that total’ to 
modern types of industrial goods where the 
nation’s economic advantages were non- 
existent or relatively small. 

The prescriptive chapters of the Com- 
parative study focus specifically on 
mitigating, and undoing, these individual 


manifestations of excess and uneconomic |‘. 


domestic_industrial costs (Comparative, ch. 
7, 9, 10). 
countries have been moving in the direction 


of “liberalization” although problems of 


transition have been large enough in a few 
(Argentina, Brazil and India notably) to 
compel some reversals in the desired direc- 


1 


In some measure all seven . 
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tion of movement. The record, the editors 
believe, points to industrialization-via- 
import-substitution as a policy “unlikely 
to be in [newly developing nations’| long- 
term interest” (Comparative, p. 391). We 
must infer therefore that the OECD study 
as a whole takes a dim view of develop- 
ment gains from an industrialization policy 
that stresses import substitution. But the 
Comparative volume simply does not de- 
velop this view comprehensively or explic- 
itly. While it is based on the specialized 
country work (and some specific industrial 
evaluations) of OECD, some of the indi- 
vidual country analyses are actually most 
revealing on development aspects of the 
push to industrialization 


INDUSTRIALIZATION—ECONOMIC GROWTH 


In the case of India, the treatment is 
more explicit but the conclusions detract 
in no way from those of the Comparative 
study. The growth gains from India’s 
industrial policies are judged minimal, if 
not negative. In what is the most detailed 
and sophisticated analysis in this OECD 
series, the authors trace the economic and 
the implementation weaknesses of each 
phase of the import-substitution policies 
for industrial growth (those discussed 
above in connection with the Comparative 
study) against a background, extending 
through half the book, of the over-all eco- 
nomic position and development program 
in India. Extensive data and exciting sta- 
tistical analysis carry the case against 
India’s ways of seeking rapid industrial 
growth, whatever specific tools were ap- 
plied: licensing, import policies and pro- 
cedures, protection or exports (India, ch. 
12-20). The record does show that, 
“", growth in the organized industrial 
sector accelerated through the three plans 
and the shares in investment, outputs and 
value added shifted decidedly in favor of 
metals, machinery and chemicals,” in other 
words away from consumer goods (India, 
pp. 84-108). Yet these gains apparently 
differed from what was needed; they in- 
volved excess inputs. For the over-all 
picture reveals a “dismal record, with 
a weak economic base, . a wasteful 
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physical approach and . . . a generally in- 
efficient framework of economic policies” 
on growth of modern industry (India, 
passim, p. 273). With these conclusions 
for industry it is obvious that the indus- 
trial efforts—-at least until the “liberalism” 
of the later 1960’s—were not an aid to 
India’s economic progress. “The ‘cut-off- 
imports-and-industrialize’ strategy .. . ne- 
gates the very meaning of planning and 
leads to an indiscriminate growth of indus- 
tries regardless of costs . . . [from which] 
it is extremely difficult to revert to effi- 
cient policies. ... The nature and results 
of Indian experience... ought to dis- 
abuse economists and policy-makers of the 
attractiveness of such simplistic solutions 
to development. . . .” (India, p. 500). 

For the Philippine economy, the authors 
would also agree that “simplistic” solutions 
of industry/trade/development scarcely 
promise impressive results. There were, 
in fact, significant growth gains to the 
total ecoromy in the initial import substitu- 
tion efforts of the early 1950’s. But the 
early benefits of direct domestic market 
replacement were soon exhausted. Devel- 
opment gains from industrialization needed 
deliberate efforts to broaden this market 
beyond what import replacement policy 
itself could provide (a matter to which we 
return below). The policy actually pur- 
sued reflected the limited flexibility of most 
poor-nation industrialization schemes, as 
already observed earlier. Increasingly into 
the 1960's, this policy failed to maintain 
industrial expansion, to say nothing of any 
beneficial spread from industry to the rest 
of the economy (Philippines, pp. 30-58, 
102-115). Thin domestic markets encour- 
aged oligopolistic industrial structures; 
prices were kept high enough in industry 
to reduce and divert the flow of domestic 
savings. Basic productivity gains from 
industry did not materialize. The recent 
record of Philippine development empha- 
sizes the importance for economic growth 
of policies outside the range of industriali- 
zation, especially as this last was pursued 
over the past two decades. 

The Mexican analysis seems to have been 
made in a broader analytical framework, 
with a direct concern for economic growth 
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‘aS well as with some concern for industry 
and trade. Indeed, the book itself is more 


a compendium of the rather extensive - 


work already available on the Mexican 
economy (Mexico, pp. 1-43); it, draws on 
familiar development themes in these 


- studies. Thus the major element in the 


presentation on policy: instruments for in- 
dustrialization deals with special foreign 
~ financing arrangements and the domestic 
- capital market. The more.usual import 


x _ substitution policies tend to be appraised 


in terms of their effects on financing.- The 
study is more concerned with the foreign 
exchange “saved” through the import sub- 


‘stitution policy than with its influence on - 


domestic prices and resource use (Mexico, 
pp. 66-94, 143—145); On the whole, Mex- 
ico did not seem as prone to high indus- 
-‘trial.:costs as were the other countries 
(Comparative, ‘pp. 165-177), in no small 
part because its economic leadership ag- 


-gressively pursued what has been in the, 


past so successful a development’ policy: 
` private business activities received per- 


sistent encouragement. Two aspects of this _ 


situation emerge in contrast to the proto- 
type of the Comparative volume: the im- 
portance of agricultural expansion and the 
ee availability of foreign exchange for needed 
imports, even. with an industrial policy 
-that discouraged - industrial exports. Past 
_ “success” in industrialization is thus attrib- 
- utable to the development effort as a whole 
rather’ than to any “simplistic” formula- 
| tion on industrialization and growth. How- 
ever, in Mexico, too, important economic 
changes are now in order: there are new 
tasks for growth, in industry and in other 
sectors. 

“The. OECD volume on Mexico is 
thus development-oriented rather than 
industry- and trade-oriented. The remain- 
ing studies—for Brazil, Pakistan, and 
Taiwan—also fall in such a category, al- 
though perhaps less. consciously. All 
` three ‘credit the industry/trade emphasis 

. for important gains in the nation’s over-all 
growth achievement. Programs for indus- 


trial encouragement in Brazil run the fami-. 


liar gamut: high protection of final prod- 
‘ucts (mostly finished consumer goods), 
selective import restrictions,.and a multiple 
exchange rate structure that drastically 
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‘ basically be its own. corrective. 


a, 
discouraged. edits (Brazil, pp. 171-187) 
On the other hand, in some contrast to 
the general situation—to India particu-- 
larly—Brazil’s policy confined protection, 
primarily to consumer goods production, . 


with lessening protection for the imports 


of intermediate products and for raw ma- 
terials and capital goods. On the whole, 
industrial capacity did not suffer from lack 
of imports. On the other hand, industrial 
policy frowned on development. of -infra- 
structure, so that some heavily protected 
industry tended long to remain inefficient 
(Brazil, pp. 27-54). Still, the intensive 
study 1s explicit on the benefits this indus- 
trialization policy had for Brazilian devel- 
opment: it made “the major contribution 
to [the growth of] per capita income and 
to a significant modernization” (Brazil, pp. 
182). The route taken needs modification 
for the future, but industrialization will 


bring more adequate overhead investments; 
it will eventually permit industrial exports.. 
In due time, the future gains from Brazil’s 
industrial sector will justify the high bur- 
dens on current incomes. - Forced indus- 
trialization may be costly today, but it 
pays off in progress for the future; this 
view is well beyond what the Comparative 
study offers. -On the other hand, this posi- 
tive role for industry in growth has not 
been part of any impressive development 
record. To an eztent even greater than is 
true-for Mexico, Brazil needs to improve 
its industrialization effort—along lines con- 
sistent with the Comparative study. But 
one might still ask whether Brazil’s basic 


l growth problems will not continue to -be 


in parts of the economy where the best - 
industry and trade policies will long have 
only limited influence, direct or indirect. 
The critical' growth tasks continue to be 
in the agricultural sector. and in rural areas. 
Policy on the personal and regional dis- 
tribution of output vand’ income needs 
higher priority in the nation’s over-all 


“program for economic growth. 


No more dramatic illustration of these 
conclusions is now available than what 
Pakistan provides. Industrialization over 
the past two decades, modern industry and 
trade developments, the Green Revolution, 
and growth of the national product during _ 


Tt will - 
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the 1960’s have received extensive attention 
in official and scholarly publications. Paki- 
stan “started from a very low level of 
income and accelerated its rate of growth 
through the use of external resources.” It 
followed a pattern of development that 
made it a “model case” of growth achieve- 
ment in the view of U.S. foreign aid au- 
thorities. It is true that the OECD study 
does not give the central role in this record 
to the phenomenal growth of the modem 
industrial sector (Pakistan, pp. 5-15, 167). 
It was high-cost modernization comparable 
to India’s, even though Pakistan appeared 
to be more effective in integrating this 
expansion with its foreign trade activities, 
including its exports of industrial products, 
Still, an expert research view is that the 
expanded share of industry’s contribution 
to the national product was essentially 
offset by additional costs borne in other 
parts of the economy (Comparative, p. 73). 
Yet, the OECD volume does consider the 
import substitution push—however uneco- 
nomic in the view of the OECD study 
editors (and by the argument in the Indian 
volume)—a positive element in the well- 
acclaimed modernization achievement of 
Pakistan. That this acclamation was an 
error, or at least premature, reflects the 
state of the economic development science; 
it cannot be attributed to Pakistan’s im- 
port substitution policies any more than to 
Pakistan’s agricultural policies. As was 
indicated earlier, basic growth achieve- 
ments are not measured in national totals. 
Without continuing concern about income 
Cistribution, among people and among 
regions, today’s total achievement can he 
tomorrow's regional and national catastro- 
phe. The uneconomic nature of Pakistan’s 
industrialization and trade policies may be 
worth measuring and criticizing—and im- 
proving; but their significance for Paki- 
stan’s long-term economic growth can be 
exaggerated. 

It is possible to read such a lesson from 
the OECD study on Taiwan. Here is a 
striking record of development achieve- 
ment, with an annual growth rate (8 to 9 
percent) perhaps unparalleled among the 
Jands that were underdeveloped in the early 
1950’s. For the most part it is a record 
of systematic development of the potential 
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of Taiwan’s labor force, a type of program 
that has served distribution objectives at 
least within limits that assure participation 
on the part of most people and thus sys- 
tematic growth in demand. This value- 
added emphasis required persistent import 
and export activities: no industrialization 
policy that deterred these international 
flows could long remain. Yet the sequence 
of import-substitution efforts undertaken 
from 1950 encompasses all those belabored 
by the editors of the OECD series 
(Taiwan, pp. 174-179; 201-225). Inter- 
esting tables in the Taiwan study (pp 203- 
214) show the diminishing influence of 
these restrictive policies over the past ten 
to fifteen years. The future course of 
Taiwan’s growth will require a more direct 
concern with income distribution aspects 
of its economic system. The last sentence 
of the study calls for the extension of new 
credit programs to small industry. Yet 
the sequence of industrialization policies 
played a positive role in Taiwan’s growth 
Their adverse aspects did not persist in an 
over-all national activity alert to the inter- 
nal needs and opportunities of economic 


- expansion, 


ECONOMIC GROWTH AND 
INDUSTRIALIZATION 


Import-substitution industrialization tries 
the propositions of economic theory, both 
its static and dynamic aspects. Ceteris 
paribus, a nation gains through real cost 
reductions, and OECD’s comparative study 
develops the laws of costs and import- 
substitution industries with the ingenuity 
and sophistication expected from its au- 
thors. But a nation neither exists nor 
grows with all things the same. In the 
real world, cost comparisons may be rele- 
vant even when they must embody changes, 
including changes apart from those associ- 
ated with industrial ventures It is there- 
fore not surprising for us to find that the 
main themes of the Comparative study 
were not so clearly reflected in the more 
intensive national studies; the correspon- 
dence was much greater for the book on 
India than for those on Mexico or Taiwan, 
for example. 

Theory and experience with costs not- 
withstanding, the industrialization push— 
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along the lines found in most developing 
countries over the past decades, and pre- 
cisely the programs discussed in the Com- 
parative study—has served economic 
growth and its prospects, It remains an 
‘important tool in the practice of economic 
development. What does emerge strongly 
` from the OECD studies is that successful 
industrialization and national growth re- 
quire: a: much broader range-of develop- 
mental activities than are encompassed in 
industry/foreign trade policies alone. In- 
deed, so dominant are these other ele- 
ments in, any real situation, that the major 
„concerns of the editors of the OECD series 
lose much force, however strong their argu- 
ment in theory. 
_ Most of the elements of a policy for 
economic growth can be identified in the 


OECD country studies, in programs that , 


were actually important when there was 
growth .achievement and in recognized 
needs when results were. disappointing. 
Their primary component is employment 
and the participation in productive activi- 
ties by the people of the nation. ‘This is 
one of the major reasons why the first 
decades of accelerated development cannot 
neglect the encouragement of a vigorous 
and labor-using agricultural enterprise. 
This is‘an important reason why enclave- 
type progress that continues to bypass 
‘ major population areas is incompatible 
with a nation’s persistent economic prog- 
ress, the national total record of growth 
for a period notwithstanding. Financing 
facilities for smaller enterprises particu- 
larly, and impressive records of growth of 
internal domestic trade—~here are other 
key objectives and measures of a nation’s 
development achievement and promise. 
Interlaced in these elements there can, and 
must, be some priority for growth and 
diversification of modern industrial enter- 
prise. In this complex, lower cost and 
more efficient industrialization may well be 
helpful. In itself, industrialization empha- 
sis avails little, however efficient it may be. 

Again, these are the kinds of factors to 
which the individual OECD studies give 
credit, or from which they derive hope 
for the future, in their analysis of national 
development achievements and prospects. 
Or perhaps it is more appropriate to say 
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' that such types of explanation can be dis- ` 


cerned in those OECD studies which actu- 
ally do seek to understand the perform- 
ance in industry, trade, and development 
over these critical decades. Indeed, there 
are some such insights in the OECD Com- 
parative volume itself. Chapter 9 (Com- 
parative, pp. 312—361) seeks to show how 
alternative policies—industrialization ef- 
forts with fewer defects than those that 
were generally implemented in developing . 
countries—imight “lead, in the long run, ` 
to faster and most satisfactory growth” ~ 
(p. 312). It is not surprising to find that 
the major recommendations by the OECD 
editors concern greater use of the market. 
and its price mechanism (fewer controls), 
export encouragement, very little quanti- 
tative import restriction, and more flexible 
exchange rates. Specific industrial products 
might be taxed in order to limit domestic 
consumption, while subsidies are paid for 
unskilled labor as an inducement to expand 
output (and exports). On the whole, 
tariffs—say a low level of some 10 per- 
cent—might be applied to all imports, for 
tax purposes. This system is obviously a 
much freer one, and might well serve to 
lower the costs of industrialization. 
However, these tools -will have limited 
long-term influence on economic growth 
except as they are integral parts of a pro- 
gram that meets important internal needs 
of a poor and relatively stagnant economic 
system. It is good therefore to note that 
particular emphasis is given in the Com- 
parative volume to development in the 
agricultural sector. Throughout the study ` 
the editors do stress the disadvantages and 
the drains imposed on this major produc- 
tive activity by the typical import- 
substitution industrialization effort; pre-., 
sumably, better industrial policies will be 
helpful here. But more hopeful—in fact, 
the most hopeful aspect of the prescriptive. 
parts of the study—are statements on the 
need for expanded output, consumption (of 
agricultural products by their producers), 
and employment, particularly for “those 
who were previously very poor” (Compar- 
ative, pp. 349-351). -Among their “main 
theses” the editors do note the importance 
of “a less unequal distribution of income 
and higher levels of employment in both 
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industry and agriculture” (Comparative, 
p 1), but their study does not give notable 
attention to specific actions that might in 
fact achieve these objectives. 

Still, it is precisely the pursuit of these 
objectives which is essential, and perhaps 
imminent, in Taiwan and Mexico. They 
are very important for Brazil and the 
Philippines, but their adoption may be 
much farther away. In India these im- 
porzant directions for policy can today be 
more nearly identified with political leader- 
ship than with the official planning authori- 
ties and their economic advisers, at least 
prior to India’s new planning arrangements 
of mid-1971. Whatever the hope that 
might have been justified for Pakistan’s 
economic growth in the late 1960’s, today 
that hope is quiescent; it awaits the estab- 
lishment of the internal interdependencies 
without which national development is 
impossible. 

The truth is that the OECD editors have 
indeed tackled the problem of industry 
and trade, but not the problem of economic 
growth also. Liberalization of import- 
substitution policies, generally along the 
lines consistent with their recommenda- 
tions, has made faltering beginnings in 
some of the countries studied. The pros- 
pects for progress through these measures 
are not favorable, for industrial encourage- 
ment must operate in the midst of a mean- 
ingful total economic development effort. 
The OECD editors do not do justice to the 
important insights which some of their 
consultants for individual country studies 
provide on this necessary intermingling. 

For the 1970’s, growth tools will continue 
to feature import-substitution industrializa- 
tion, as they will net resource transfers 
from abroad. If the record of the 1970's 
is to gain upon the past, the old tools— 
improved, perhaps—will need to rest on 
programs geared to greater use and more 
efficient use of indigenous resources, espe- 
cially of labor. Greater regional and 
structural interdependence must find a re- 
spected priority in the goals and the actions 
for persistent economic expansion. 

WILFRED MALENBAUM 

Department of Economics 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 
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Over the years, the Development Centre 
of the Organization for European Co-opera- 
tion and Development (OECD) has pro- 
duced many modest and competent studies 
On the surface, these six volumes appear 
as modest, competent additions to that 
collection. Indeed, a mini-review might 
run as follows. 

This series comprises case studies of 
six countries (Brazil, India, Mexico, 
Pakistan, The Philippines, and Taiwan) 
concerning the processes, policies, and 
problems of industrialization in the less 
developed countries (LDC’s) plus a Com- 
parative volume assessing the general di- 
rections and distortions of LDC industriali- 
zation and trade policies during the 1950’s 
and 1960’s ‘The case studies vary in size 
from 124 pages for the Philippines to 511 
for India, but all contain a common core: 
a description of changes in industrial struc- 
ture since World War II and an attempt 
to assess the influence of industrial and 
trade policies on that structure. The au- 
thors display their individuality—digressing 
into closer examination of particular sec- 
tors, public-sector industry, and the influ- 
ence of foreign aid—but the methodology 
is essentiglly uniform; analytically, it con- 
sists of measuring the extent of import 
substitution in industry and estimating the 
rates of effective protection awarded by 
tariff and import-licensing policies. The 
thrust of the series is also uniform, as the 
Comparative volume makes clear: Al- 
though rates of growth of manufacturing 
have been high (ranging, over 1950-1956, 
as conventionally measured, from 4.9 per- 
cent per year in India to 135 percent in 
Taiwan), LDC policies have excessively and 
inefficiently encouraged import-substitution 
and industry at the expense of exports 
and agriculture 

Such a review is, I think, fair and accu- 
rate, but it totally misses the drama of the 
current warfare between rival strategies of 
economic development For a quarter 
century, LDC development policies have 
been directed by the proponents of import- 
substitution industrialization (ISI)—with 
their shibboleths- balanced growth, big 
push, backward linkage, comprehensive 
planning, self-sufficiency, and infant econ- 
omy. In the process, nearly all the pre- 
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‘cepts of static economic eee have 
_ been discarded—a loss unmourned, and 
often unnoticed, through suspicion’ of 
. Markets, hope for more-rapid growth than 
efficiency can promise, ‘concern. for some 


kind of dynamic rather than static effi- 


ciency, and’ perceived constraints on the 
_LDC’s abilities to utilize first-best policy 
tools. The Cassandras -of efficiency have 
long warned against this approach, but, it 
has until now been more a matter of theo- 
retical curse than empirical duel. The 
OECD series represents one of the first 
full-scale battles between the two schools; 


although it would be “a drastic 'over-' 


simplification to declare (or, indeed; -to 
expect) a winner, it is now clear that the 
ISI juggernaut has been slowed. ` 

_ It is not the logical foundation’ of ISI 
that is under attack. Indeed, if. one be- 
lieves. that the international trade mecha- 
_nism is cyclically and-secularly inadequate 
to the LCD’s’ needs, then growth does 
imply accelerated industrialization. The 


- -attack occurs on three other fronts: One, 


“extreme export pessimism” (Comparative, 
p. 231) is held to be untenable, although 
it may be self-fulfilling since ISI policies 
display anti-export bias. Two, even au- 
tarkic development requires growth in agri- 
culture as well .as industry, whereas ISI 
policies yield anti-agricultural bias. And 
three (the most fully developed theme in 
. both ‘the individual country studies and 
the. Comparative volume), in its concern 
for industrialization, ISI pays too little 


-attention to the composition of the indus- 


try it encourages, One study labels it the 
“Orwellian” dilemma. (India, p. 288)—if 
all industry has priority, how can the gov- 
- ernment decide that some industries have 
more priority than others? That- these 
-six countries. have mostly failed to solve 
this dilemma is the persuasive argument of 
these books——the new passwords being ad 
hoc, red tape, X-inefficiency, industrial 
` dualism, “quantitative restrictions,” law of 
similars (or indigenous availability), and 
negative value added. 

Fortunately, the hundreds of pages’ are 
not aimed solely at recrimination. A 


positive policy for efficient development - 
implicitly .throughout the case- 


emerges, ! 
studies and explicitly in the Comparative 


~ simple. , 
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TT The ee ee 
countries-are-largely-agricultural overtones, 
condescendingly trumpeted in many of the 
earlier works of the efficiency school, are 
muted. Although agriculture must not be 
discouraged, the creed now recognizes that 
“there may be some reason for favoring 
industry” (Comparative, p. 114); several 
authors give ground to the ISI forces even 
less grudgingly—for example, “the most 
important reasons for intervention, to pro- 
mote industry are based on dynamic con- 
siderations, and involve sacrificing maxi- 
mum allocative efficiency now in order to 
shift to a structure of production which 
will permit increased income later” (Brasil, 


'p 185). But such intervention must resist 


the promotion of inefficient industry- to- 
gether with the- efficient, and must induce 
the promoted industries to be outward- 
looking. The policy. prescriptions , are - 
basically the abandonment of direct con- 
trols, lower and more uniform tariffs, and. 
more realistic exchange rates 

The creed is convincing and its dictates 
But widespread adoption is. not 
imminent. For one thing, the longer a 
nation. has sinned, the more difficult is the 
conversion.- This may be good news to the ~ 


African nations which have hardly started 


to sow their ISI oats, but announcement 
that “the transition to a more open econ- 
omy is not an easy one” (Comparative, p 
389) heartens few other potential prose- 
lytes Furthermore, a religion that prom- 
ises its pie in the sky by and by must be 


-prepared for extensive backsliding among 


converts, Indeed, there are -in these 
studies many such tales of periodic, partial, — 
and abandoned movements toward liberal- 

ized’ economic policy The authors con- 
clude hopefully: “It: is significant: that, 
despite the difficulties, these countries. have 
thought the attempt worth making” (Com- 


` parative, p. 389). More appropriately, the 
- political systems of most LDC’s are so 


fragile and the array. of political forces- 
so structured that reversal of any liberali- 
zation movement is inevitable. , 
_ There is also a bigger question’ Is this 
battle between efficiency and ISI no more 
thar a border scuffle in the war on poverty? ~ 
The OECD studies relentlessly lash ISI 
policies for the LDC’s’ -slow agricultural 


~ 
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growth, inadequate increases in urban em- 
ployment, high manufacturing profit rates, 
and regionally cóncentrated industrial ex- 
pansion. The case is well made.” In the 
end, it is impossible to. doubt that ISI 
policies have “aggravated” (Comparatsve, 
pp. 6, 8) these problems, but these books 
are wrong to give the impression that 
adoption of liberal, market-oriented, effi- 


cient economic policies will have much to. 
do with their solution in anything less than - 


the longest run. Efficiency and ISI are 
alike in their belief .in growth per se as 
the key to the LDC poverty problem. 
Growth is ‘certainly important, but this 
does not excuse the books for their neglect 
of the problems that growth, efficient or 
inefficient, can at best slowly ameliorate. 
Let me give three examples. - 

In the:study of India, there is almost 
no discussion of industrial employment in 
the half-thousand pages on industrializa- 
tion. Early in the book, -we learn that 


urban, open unemployment was between ° 


four and five. million by 1961, about one 
fifth of total manufacturing employment 
at that time. But only desultory refer- 
ences to the problem occur thereafter, 
though the authors are quick to chide the 
_government’s “hostility” to automatic tex- 
tile looms on employment grounds (India, 
p. 338). Only in the Brazil and The 
Philippines studies can there be said to be 
any evidence at all about the causes of 
unemployment; yet the Comparative study 
does not hesitate to indict ISI policies as 
“an important explanation of urban unem- 
ployment” (Comparative, p. 82): 
hint that liberal policies would dramatically 
redress the situation is unwarranted. 

The treatment of income distribution 
-provides a second example. 
has “aggravated” inequality, would an un- 
leashing of market forces do sufficiently 
better? 
(of the six) for efficiency-oriented poli- 
‘ cies, has one of the most inequitable in- 
come distributions in the world. The Mex- 
ico study admits the distribution to be 
“extremely. unequal” but maintains that to 


harp on it would be “too critical”; it im- 


mediately continues: “By any standards, 


Mexican economic performance has been 
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. izing LDC's. 


The, 


Even if ISI‘ 


Mexico, which wins second place 
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very impressive” (Mexico, p. 150). By 
any standards? 

' Finally, and more topically, turn to the 
regional. problem that torments Pakistan, 
‘as (less violently) it does most industrial- 
The Pakistan study devotes 
a chapter to the issue, concluding that’ 
industrial growth has concentrated around 
Karachi because, under ISI policies, it was 
“particularly crucial” to be “close to the 
centre of decision-making” (Pakistan, p. 
153). - Yet, in the heyday of ISI-type 
licensing and direct coritrols in Pakistan, 


the evidence in the study shows a relative . ` 


decline in Karachi’s dominance of large- 
scale- manufacturing (Pakistan, p. 152) 


_ To their credit, these books do not imply 


that regional equality will be greatly pro- 
moted by more liberal economic policies; 
to their discredit, they largely ignore the 
problem. In Mexico, “the Government has 
.done remarkably little” (Mexico, p. 109); 
in Brazil, the problem is “common to other 
countries ....and therefore to be ex- 
pected” (Brasil, p. 168); most ironically, 
while the Pakistani government “has com- ` 
mitted itself to removing the disparity in 
the level of per capita income between the 
provinces, concrete results in these direc- 
tions’-have .not yet been achieved . 
(Pakistan, p.. 159). 

If the series is not lavish in its treatment 
of-the relationship between growth and the 
other goals (constraints?) of development, 
it certainly does not shortchange its prin- 
cipal thesis: efficient growth is potentially 

.more rapid than ISI growth. The theory 
is extensive, persuasive, and simple—el- 
most by’ definition, if ISI policies distort 


‘the static’ efficiency criteria and achieve — 


no decisive dynamic offsets, liberal policies 
would increase- the growth rate. ‘Since 
most of us, would like to applaud this 
thesis, I only wish the ae evidence 
were stronger. - . 

~ India, for eerie is’ the worst ISI 
sinner of the group. At various points in. 
the study, Indian economic policies are 


‘labeled “bizarre, nonsensical, wasteful, ad 


hoc, ill-designed, and dismal,” and are 
indicted for: “perverse rules, inflexibility, ` 
delays and corruption, lack of codrdination, 
lack of ecanomic criteria, vague notions of 
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fairness, and excessive detail” (India, pp. 
232, 273, 290, 308, 312, 321, 326, 335, 413; 
and 414). In sum, “Indian economic 
policies in the indus-rial sector degenerated 
into an extravagant display of ‘bureaucratic 
controls and restrictions, with these means 
turning into de facto ends” (Indis, pp 
7-8). But poor, misguided India still grew 
at’ nearly 4 percent per annum in the 
1950’s, “2 to 3 times as high as the rate 
recorded: earlier under British administra- 
tion” (India, p. 65); only in its Third 
Plan, when a “‘shift towards more efficient 
policies was to become apparent” (India, 
p. 8), did the real net national product 
(NNP) growth rate fall below 3 Beer 
(India, p. 62). 

Pakistan at first appears more con- 
vincing. With ISI-type industrial policies 
in the 1950’s, its par capita GNP failed 
_ to rise; but in the 1960's, with ‘a shift in 
policy’ “away from the strict rigidities of 
the system,” real per capita GNP grew 
at more than 24 percent per annum (Paki- 
stan, p. 26). The study itself suggests 
' that the correlation is misleading. The 
industrial policies of ‘the 1950’s are de- 


-Clared’ “neutral,” and the industrial struc-. 


ture was “not grossly distorted by economic 
policy variables”: 
there appear “differential incentives among 
industries” which bezin to encourage “in- 
appropriate” industries and technologies 
(Pakistan, pp.-112, 113).. But do indus- 
trial policies matter? . According to the 
study, “the key” to the more rapid growth 
rates of the 1960’s is agriculture (Pakistan, 
p. 167). How much actual quantitative 
impact can liberal economic policies have 
on growth if, by weight of arithmetic, 
growth is largely determined by agricul- 
tural performance, and agriculture in 
tum by “unplanned” (Pakistan, p. 125) 
and largely exogenous Green Revolution 
changes that have little to do with the 
efficiency-versus-ISI ‘controversy? Perhaps 
a subsequent series on agriculture is needed 
‘to really show the costs of ISI. 

Only Bergsman empirically attacks. the 
question of the costs of protection. His 
estimate for Brazil is only 1 percent of 
GNP for resource misallocation, although 
7 to 9 percent is attributed to X-ineff- 
ciency and monopolv profits (Brasil, p. 


only in the 1960’s do’ 


a 
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178)... These figures are not trivial, but 
they are small in comparison with his other 
estimates of Brazilian distortions: removing 
the biases in factor prices would “increase 
production workers employed by perhaps 
130 per cent” (Brasil, p. 162); and even 
in industrial sectors so old and well- 
established that imports were small by 
1949, the rates of effective protection 
range from 72 percent to 6,710 percent - 


(Brazil, p. 105). 


But how about the “good guys”—surely 
their efficient policies can be shown to have 
caused their growth? The Mexico book 
concludes: “In much of this success, Mex- 
ico has frankly been lucky” (Mexico, pp. 
150-151). And the description of Taiwan, 
whose -real per capita GNP growth rates 
are more than twice any other of the coun- 
tries studied, sometimes sounds like that of © 
India. At various, points in the book the 
“unfavorable investment climate, organiza- 
tional and technological backwardness, and 
fantastically large differences between do- 
mestic and world prices” are noted; gov- 
ernment policies are chastised for “arbi- 
trariness, and excessive red tape”; and, 
horror of ISI horrors, “in general, it is 
through industrial licensing that the devel- 
opment’ of private industries has been 
guided” (Taiwan, pp. 182, 183, 202, 205, 
209, and 210). f 

The . analytical ake for efficiency, 
sprinkled through the case studies and. 
admirably expounded in the Comparative 
volume, is very convincing; why, then, is 
the empirical case not equally so? I think 
there are two basic causes: the difficulty 
of measuring the impact of direct controls, 
and the reliance of the studies on effective 
protection. 

. The inefficiency that results from a nét- 
work of direct controls depends on the 
resources absorbed in the operation of the 
control ‘system and the extent to which the 
directed allocations differ from the optimal 


‘ allocations. There is no precise correlation 


between this inefficiency and the controls 
themselves And yet, the attempted miea- 
surement of the -inefficiency inevitably 
depends upon a description of the control 
system with all its complexities and contra- 
dictions. Even worse, the implicit assess- 


, ment involved in this description is highly 


- 
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subjective. Thus, we are left with vague 


notions that Taiwan’s controls have man- 


aged “to enlist private initiative instead 
of stifling it” (Taiwan, p. 189); that Brazil 
was saved by the “flexibility” of its ad- 
ministrators, who “worked intimately” with 
the private sector (Brasi, pp. 79 and 81); 
that Mexico thrived because, despite its 
“cumbersome and inefficient” administra- 
tion, the situation in other countries was 
“far worse” (Mexico, p. 59); and so forth. 
As long as it is impossible to measure the 
costs of controls, a large part of the case 
against ISI suffers from a lack of evidential 
foundation. 

Much less inevitable is the other source 
of empirical weakness, the reliance on 
measurements of effective protection for 
evidence of the distorting influence of 
policy on the industrial structure. Part of 
the problem is that the actual estimates all 
seem to be preliminary and/or incomplete 
versions of a World Bank study. As a 
result, at this critical empirical juncture, 
the methodological uniformity breaks down; 
in some of the studies, the domestic price 
is assumed equal to the cost, insurance, 
and freight (CIF) price plus tariff (that is, 
only the effective protection due to tariffs 
is calculated) while in others the actual 


domestic prices are used. This distinction 


is not trivial—in Pakistan, more than half 
tke total effective protection is due to non- 
tariff factors, and in India the fraction is 
around three fourths, Furthermore, most 
of the estimates still lack a concept 
of an equilibrium (as opposed to official) 
exchange rate. 

Throughout the effective protection cal- 
culations, one searches for a meaningful 
distinction between success (Taiwan and 
perhaps Mexico) and failure among’ the 
six countries. To some extent, the pro- 
tection measures help; Mexico and Taiwan 
do display the lowest average effective 


protection rates (although, in the Taiwan ` 


but not the Comparative book, Taiwan’s 


average effective protection is awkwardly | 


near a strange bedfellow, The Philippines). 


But more impressive is the extent to which - 


the domestic prices in Taiwan and Mexico 
were observed below world (CIF or FOB) 
prices plus tariff. For Taiwan in nearly 
half the manufactured products examined, 
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and for Mexico in more than half, the 
potential nominal tariff protection was not 
being exploited (Mexico, p. 130, and 
Taiwan, p. 257). This suggests that the 
measurement of potential effective protec- 
tion due to tariffs alone is only the begin- 
ning of analysis, and that the mere mea- 
surement of actual, over-all effective pro- 
tection is a substitute for analysis of the 
factors behind that protection. In short, 
the correlations between effective protec- 
tion and the evolving industrial structure 
are impressive, but such correlations pro- 
vide little explanation or evidence of the 
causal process involved. 

Reliance on effective protective calcula- 
tions also means that other forces shaping 
the industrial structures end up with desul- 
tory, non-analytical treatment. The reason 
is obvious: for effective protection, there 
are generally accepted computational pro- 
cedures (though what is being computed is 
less clear). For aspects of policy other 
than trade controls, no such neat method- 
ology has been developed. But I suspect 
that, in the end, economists will agree that 
LDC industrial structures have also been 
significantly affected by differential credit 
allocation and domestic tax treatment. 
Yet, development banks and tax holidays 
are cursorily and descriptively treated in 
this series. 

In a sentence, growth and efficiency are 
not everything, and the calculation and 
interpretetion of effective protection is not 
a complete assessment of import-substitu- 
tion industrialization. But growth and 
efficiency are very important, and effective 
protection tells a lot; and these books 
are certainly the best available for making 
these points. The Comparative volume 
will be, and should be, used as a general 
textbook on the dangers to LDC’s of 
neglecting efficiency. The series is doubly 
timely. While efficiency-ignoring ISI 
strategies are already on the intellectual 
defensive, they are surprisingly resilient— 
as such new corollaries as inter-LDC free 
trade areas and exporting-at-any-cost at- 
test. And LDC policy-makers, long de- 
luded by the tempting path of ISI, are only 
beginning to glimpse its awkward corner. 

The OECD Development Centre is to 
be congratulated, both for stimulating these 
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investigations and for the excellent choice 
of authors. Old ideas die slowly, and 
< only. the massive accumulation of such 
analytical, empirical, and institutional 
studies will gradually assure recognition 
that efficiency is a resourceful ally and a 
relentless foe. 
RICHARD C. PORTER 
Center for Research on Economic 
Development 
University of Michigan 
‘Ann Arbor 
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' JURAJ AnpraAssy. International Law and 
the Resources of the Sea. Pp. xviii, 191. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1970. $7.50. 


Three crucial and timely problems re- 
lating to the resources, international order, 
and development of the ocean floor are the 
concerns of Professor Andrassy. First, 
there is the problem of rapid developments 
in ocean technology, which will soon make 
it feasible for many developed nations to 
exploit natural resources in the depths of 
the seas- beyond the continental shelf. If 
these “developments continue, 
points out, the results will lead to conflict 
and eventually to an inequitable division 
` of sea bottom and subsoil wealth. 

Second, Andrassy considers the problem 
“of establishing the limits of the continental 
shelf in geological and legal terms. The 
precise point at which the continental shelf 
ends and the ocean floor begins has been 
a continuous concern of scholars, and the 
1958 Geneva Convention on the Conti- 
nental Shelf leaves this question legally 
vague and subject to various interpreta- 
tions. The Shelf Convention states that 


nations are to have rights to the sea bed . 


and subsoil of the continental shelf to a 
depth of 200 meters or beyond, as the 
waters admit to exploitation The- pos- 
sibility of unlimited national claims om the 
continental shelf--which, as technology 
advances, could be broadly defined to in- 
_ clude much of the ocean bottom—presents 

definite problems. Andrassy proposes two 
_ possible’ solutions. First, efforts could be 
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Andrassy | 


made to narrowly construe Article I of the 


` Geneva ‘Convention on the Continental 


Shelf through -individual or collective na- 
tional pronouncements or through a decla- 
ration by the. United Nations General 
Assembly. But in order to ensure pre- 
cision, Andrassy favors a formal revision 
of the Shelf Convention (p. 90). He pro- 
poses a minimum seaward limit to the ' 
shelf of 30 miles and beyond this point to 
a depth of 200 meters (p. 118). 

_ After devoting the first seven chapters to 
the problems of technology and delimiting 
the continental shelf, Andrassy addresses | 


‘his third basic concern—the alternatives 


for a sea regime in the areas of the ocean 
floor beyond the continental shelf. This 
sea regime is to be ‘formalized in such a 
way as to exploit the sea bed for the 
common use of mankind. Andrassy, how- 
ever, does not make a definite proposal. _ 
He merely suggests that a regime should 
be instituted which will eventually lead to — 
the establishment of an international 
agency (p. 168). The sea regime proposal 
of the Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions is reviewed as a possibility 
but is not endorsed: 

Andrassy’s judicial treatment of conti- 
nental shelf problems is easily understood. 
Many fine points of legal construction are 
reviewed. The book is also well docu- 
mented with references to various official 


' government and United Nations sources. 


The book’s primary inadequacy is that it 
lacks a political dimension. It contains 
very little political analysis of individual 
national positions on the-shelf and sea bed. 
This is a critical defect because any useful 
proposal for a new sea regime must be 


devised in view of political realities. 


= THOMAS ZINS 
Department of Political Science 
Purdue University ' 
Lafayette . 
Indiana 


Hanson W. BALDWIN. Strategy for To- 
morrow. Pp. 377. New York: Harper 
& Row, 1970. $12.50. . 
This .is by far the best “review” or 

“survey” of national security policy issues 

current available. The student, particu- 

larly, will find this an excellent starting. 
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point. The strategic analysis of Baldwin— 
and, indeed, there is analysis in this 
study—will not recommend itself to all. 
In some quarters the analysis will be 
considered “conventional” and, perhaps, in 
others as “old hat.” However, this re- 
viewer is impressed with the power and 
clarity of the analysis and is willing to put 
it as the most valuable aspect of the book. 

It may surprise some readers to find 
that Baldwin puts oceanic/maritime stra- 
tegic considerations second among his pri- 


orities, Always emphatic about the en- 


during value of geopolitical factors, the 


author finds these perennial values condi- - 


tioned by the impact of strategic/nuclear 
systems. Thus, “superiority” in strategic 
weapons is the first priority. Only by 
maintaining a completely credible strategic 
deterrent—with more and more emphasis 
on sea-based systems but not excluding 
ABM and B-l—can the United States 


exploit its oceanic/maritime advantages in ` 


some less than cataclysmic scenarios. . 
The requirements of Baldwin’s Strategy 
for Tomorrow carry a heavy and, he would 
contend, unavoidable price tag. Conse- 
quently, the most urgent consideration in 
national security policy today is to re- 


establish realism among the public about ` 


continuing high defense costs. Another 
area requiring additional realism is that of 
negotiations. For example, there are secu- 
rity-enhancing possibilities in the SALT 
talks but there are security-diminishing 
possibilities as well. We can have little 
certainty about possible outcomes in an 
increasingly dynamic political and techno- 
logical environment. No plausible alterna- 


tive to maintaining something more than: 


“parity” with the Soviet Union is in sigh 
at this time. f 

The Center for Strategic and Interna- 
tional Studies, Georgetown University, 
“suggested, sponsored, and made possible” 
Strategy for Tomorrow. We are in their 
debt for an important book. However, no 
kudos are due Harper & Row. The book 
is not particularly well tumed out. The 
price is astonishing. ` l 

James M. ROHENTY 

Department of Government 

College of Wiliam and Mary 

Williamsburg 

Virginia 
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-Epwarp L; BERNAYS AND BURNET 
HersHEY -(Eds.), The Case for Re- 
‘appraisal of U.S. Overseas Information 
Policies and Programs, Incorporating 
Congressman Fascell’s Report. Pp. xii, 
316. New York: Praeger Publishers, 
1970. $12.50. 


Edited by Edward L. Bernays, often 
called the “dean” of American public rela- 
tions counsels, and Burnet Hershey, a well- 
known international correspondent and au- 
thor, this volume apparently has one main 
aim: to lend the support of a group of 
prominent citizens to the findings and rec- 
ommendations on “The Future of United 
States Public Diplomacy” submitted late 
in 1968 by a House Foreign Affairs Sub- 
committee chaired by Representative 
Dante B. Fascell (Democrat, of Florida). 
By “public diplomacy” the subcommittee 
meant what most of us call international 
information and propaganda. 

The subcommittee found that public 
attitudes throughout the world toward the 
United States “are now reported [pollsters, 
seasoned journalists, diplomats and others] 
to be at a 50-year low. Fewer people . 
abroad consider the United States as their 
best friend. Fewer people believe that 
our nation shares a mutuality of interests 
with them. And fewer have trust and con- 
fidence in the ability of the United States 
to provide wise and steady leadership in 
the current world upheaval. Simultane- 
ously, the negative aspects of America’s 
image have gained new prominence. The 
mental picture of many foreigners have of 
our nation is increasingly that of a violent, 
lawless, overbearing, even sick society. 
... Three factors are generally credited 
with responsibility for this development: 
(1) the Vietnam war; (2) our race prob- 
lem; and (3) crime and lawlessness. . . 
Foreign aid and the Peace Corps are 
repeatedly cited as the key pillars of the 
positive image which the United States 
projects on the world scene.” 

Apparently, Bernays, Hershey, and 
others felt that the American image abroad 
became notably worse after President 
Nixon, early in 1969, appointed as Direc- 
tor of the United States Information 
Agency one Frank Shakespeare, an execu- 
tive on the marketing staff of CBS-TV 
who had helped to “television-program” 
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Mr. Nixon in the 1968 campaign. Mr. 
Shakespeare had never held any govern- 
ment position before, and is said to believe, 
in part on intensely held religious grounds, 
that peaceful coexistence with Communists 
is impossible. Bernays and some thirty 
others set up an “Emergency Committee 
for Reappraisal of the U.S Overseas In- 
formation Program.” 

The book consists of a large number of 
short statements made by a group of 
knowledgeable newsmen, Congressmen, 
public relations counsels, opinion research- 
ers, and academic specialists in interna- 


tional communication, at a one-day sympo-~ 


sium called late in 1969 by the Emergency 
Committee. It also includes a reprint, in 
full, of the Fascell Report, and a series 
of articles on USIA by Paul Grimes, 
Washington correspondent of The Phila- 
delphsa Bulletin, taking .Mr. Shakespeare 
and his staff severely to task. 

‘Although the symposium includes many 
remarks that will be of interest to aca- 
demic specialists on information policy, 
there is precious little social and behav- 
ioral science in this volume, apart from 
speeches by Professors’ John Boardman 
Whitton of Princeton and W. Phillips 
Davison of Columbia University present- 
ing what Davison terms “The Case for 
Reappraisal.” Fascell and his supporters 


do recommend, however, that “more use. 
be made of past and ongoing public and 


private research relating to overseas reac- 
tion to U.S. actions and policies,” and that 
the USIA’s own research activities be 
ngreany expanded.” 
BRUCE LANNES SMITH 
Professor of Political Science 
Michigan State University 


East Lansing 
CrarK M. EICHELBERGER. UN: The 
First Twenty-five Years. Pp. x, 178. 


New York: Harper & Row, 1970. $5.95. 


Clark M. Eichelberger has written a 
summary description of the United Nations 
and its work every five years since the 
1945 San Francisco Conference. This is 
the fourth such effort. Mr. Eichelberger is 
in an especially good position to view the 
developments that have taken place in the 
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United Nations. He was a member of the 
small group of experts formed by the State 
Department in 1942 to do the advanced 
planning for the proposed postwar replace- 
ment of the League of Nations and .was 
consultant to the United States delegation 
at San Francisco. Mr. Eichelberger has 
headed the American Association for the 
United Nations and is Executive Director 
of the Commission to Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace. 

In general, this book follows the usual 
format of most books on the UN. 
After a short introduction there are chap- 
ters on the peaceful settlement of disputes 


and collective security, peacekeeping and 


disarmament. Next follows a chapter on 
human rights, “The Hot Winds of Free- 
dom,” which deals with the UN and self- 
determination, and a catch-all chapter on 
the other activities of the UN and- the 
specialized agencies. The last two chapters 
include a summary of possible methods of © 
strengthening the UN and a discussion of 
the importance of the attitudes of member 
States, especially the United States, to the 
future success of the UN. There is no 
index or bibliography. 

The main contribution of this book lies 
in its scope. The breadth of the author’s 
concern and knowledge makes it an excel- 
lent introduction to the structure and 
functions of the UN and its specialized 
agencies. It is especially suitable for high 
school stiidents and perhaps even for 
introductory courses on the UN at the 
college level. It. can also be recommended 
to anyone else who needs a short, concise 
review of the UN and its work or an aid 
to keeping the manifold activities. of the 
UN in some sort of perspective. This 
volume is also a contribution in that it is 
written from the point of view of an 
ardent supporter of the UN, an idealist 
in the best sense, 

The defects of the book could be con- 
sidered the antitheses of its contributions. 
It is painted with too broad a brush to 
give any real insight into the work of the 
UN. Activities of problems which could ` 
easily stand the treatment of a volume or 
two are often the subject of a single para- 
graph or less. The attempt.to cover the 
entire work of the UN and related agencies 
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in less than two hundred pages, combined 
with the manifold revisions the book has 


undergone, results in a choppy effect that — 


sometimes makes it difficult to read An 
index, however short, would have helped, 
as would a good bibliography. An index 
is essential to a book which covers so 
much ground; and it would have been in- 


teresting and helpful to have Mr. Eichel- > 


berger’s list of what he thinks are the most 
important books that have been written on 
the UN by others. Finally, Mr. Eichel- 
berger’s idealism sometimes leads him to 
make observations about the UN and its 
activities which some might consider to be 
a little naive. 

Within these limits, this is a valuable 
little book which this reviewer hopes will 
have a very wide circulation. 

GEORGE A Coppine, Jr. 

Department of Political Science 

University of Colorado 

Boulder 


Lioyp C. GARDNER Architects of IHu- 
sion: Men and Ideas in American For- 
eign policy. Pp. xi, 365. Chicago: Quad- 
rangle Books, 1970 $10.00. 

ATHAN G. THeoHaris. The Yalta Myths: 
An Issue in US. Politics, 1945—1955. 
Pp. viii, 263. Columbia Mo.: Univer- 
sity of Missouri Press, 1970 $1000. 


The decade and a half between the out- 
break of World War IT and 1955 is prob- 
ably the most interesting, exciting, and 
controversial period in the entire history 
of American diplomacy. The momentous 
events and intriguing personalities of this 
era have an inherent fascination for scholar 
and layman alike. 

These years have particularly attracted 
the attention of a number of young, in- 
cisive and talented, if not always dispas- 
sionate historians. Some of them style 
themselves “New Leftists,” others prefer 
the appellation “revisionist,” while still 
others eschew any such designation. They 
share, however, a general attitude of skep- 
ticism and iconoclasm, coupled with an 
admirable proclivity for trenchant analy- 
sis of modern diplomacy and its practi- 
tioners. While many of their premises, 
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hypotheses, and conclusions may be subject 
to question, they are to be commended for 
instituting a valuable intellectual dialogue 
and revivifying a field (ie., diplomatic 
history) which many academicians and lay- 
men have viewed as quasi-moribund and 
typified by weighty tomes gleaned from 
turgid documents and musty archives. 

The two volumes in question here—The 
Yalta Myths by Athan G. Theoharis and 
Architects of Ikusion by Lloyd C. Gardner 
—although obviously not designed to be 
read together, complement each other in a 
number of ways. They overlap at some 
points both chronologically and themati- 
cally, and deal with some of the same very 
complex issues and mercurial personalities. 

The controversial meeting of Roosevelt, 
Stalin, and Churchill at Yalta was an ex- 
tremely important event in the diplomacy 
of this period. It is the cynosure of Pro- 
fessor Theoharis’ book and receives signifi- 
cant and rather different commentary in 
Professor Gardner’s broader study. 


“Yalta,” Theoharis states, “symbolized 
a policy approach based upon mutual trust 
and understanding between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, and with the 
postwar belief in the folly of trusting the 
Soviets came the critical reassessment of 
Yalta.” Theoharis reviews the changing 
attitudes toward Yalta stemming from the 
Cold War, analyzes the salient facets of 
the debate over this issue in the decade 
between 1945-1955, and emphasizes the 
intriuging interplay between domestic poli- 
tics and foreign policy. 

Theoharis feels that the Yalta agree- 
ments represented “a realistic solution to 


„the complex Eastern European problem,” 


that the debate over the issue was “politi- 
cally irresponsible,” and that distrust of 
the Soviet Union was “unthinking and emo- 
tional.” He focuses his attention almost 
exclusively upon the Republican critics of 
Yalta, whom he divides into three groups: 
the “extremists,” “partisans,” and “mod- 
erates,” obscuring some important differ- 
ences in philosophy and policy among 
those whom he rather arbitrarily labels and 
simultaneously denigrates. He also over- 
looks some cogent critiques of Yalta from 
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individuals who could hardly be placed in 
any of his neat little cubbyholes. 
While correctly refuting some important 


elements of the Yalta “mythology,” and’ - 


rightly castigating some truly irresponsible 
attacks on the part of certain politicians 
and columnists, he is rather unfair to some 
of the critics, not all of whom were quite 


so Machiavellian or malevolent as ‘they ” 


are depicted. One can fully concur, how- 
ever, with Theoharis’ ultimate conclusion 
that “an important lesson of Yalta is the 
need for a searching but responsible for- 
eign policy debate” and “a critical exam- 


ination of heretofore unquestioned assump- ` 


tions about Cold War policy.” 


Professor Gardner’s book is superior to 
that of Professor Theoharis in several ways.. 


It is more comprehensive, subtle, judi- 
cious, and effective—which is not to depre- 
cate per se the work of Professor Theo- 
haris, for it-has its own intrinsic merits. 
Like Theoharis, Gardner is concerned 
with political and diplomatic occultism. 
During and after World War II, he states, 


-~ “American policy-makers developed a series 

of rationales, expedients, and explanations, — 
- which grew into the myths and illusions of 
. the Cold War.” 


He analyzes these ex- 


_ Bertly, emphasizing the role of eleven key 


“architects of American policy” and a host 


_ of other interesting but lesser figures. His. 
treatment of a number of these men is 


particularly adroit and memorable: F.D.R., 


” who “never resolved the conflict between | 


his rhetoric and the complicated strategy 
of postponement”; Marshall,’ whose “illu- 
sion lay in trying to enslave the future ‘to 


_ the present”; Acheson, who had the “gift 


.of being able to lift the struggle up out of 
the dust and sweat of the arena into the - 
realm of the spirit”; 
“the Presbyterian elder wrestled with the 
Bismarckian politician.” 

Gardner criticizes the United States for 


. not being more flexible and for being re- 


_ Cold War.” 


sponsible for the way in which the Cold 


“War developed, and speculates thought- 


fully about several issues which, “if they 


“kad been decided differently, might have 


spared the world the worst elements of the 
Professor Gardner surveys a 
.vast amount of complex material, digests 


Kennan, in whom. 
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it skillfully, and presents it in a very lucid 
and eloquent manner. ; 
E. BERKELEY TOMPKINS 
Senior Fellow 
Hoover Institution on War, 
Revolution and Peace 

Stanford University 

Stanford 

California 


WESLEY L, GOULD AND MICHAEL BARKUN. 
International Law and the, Social Sci- 
ences. Pp. xx, 338. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1970. $9.75. 
During . the current period of rapid 

change in the study of international insti- 

tutions and processes, scholars have- in 

general shown notable indifference to the . 

utility which methodological and substan- ` 

tive advances in the social sciences might 
have for research in international law. 

This is surprising, inasmuch as the effective 

regulation of conduct in the international 

no less than in other legal systems requires 
appreciation of human behavior as affected 
by various social factors., The authors of 
this book are, however, identified with the 
small but distinguished group of innovators 
to whom it does no discredit to cite Myres 

S. McDougal and Harold D. Lasswell as 

the most imaginatively prolific in bringing 

an interdisciplinary approach comprehen- 


‘sively to bear on international legal prob- 


lems. In this volume, sponsored by the . 
American Society of International Law, 

Gould and Barkun call for’ accelerated 

transformation of international law re- 
search and chart a course to that end. 
They call also for changes in university 
teaching designed. to equip the international 
lawyer with social science techniques and 
findings. 

Scholars and teachers alike should be 
stimulated by the challenging topics sug- 
gested for empirical study. ' Deeper under- 
standing of the genesis and evolution of 
international legal norms and procedures 
is fundamental] to the adaptation of exist- 
ing law and the extension of its scope in 
a world of diverse cultures and economic. 
disparity. Requiring regulation, or more 
adequate regulation, are such matters as 
the division and control of space, including 
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air space and outer space, peacetime es- 


Pionage and mob- violence as instruments 
of foreign policy and of political com- 
munication, the treatment of aliens “and 


minorities, as well as problems of forced — 
migration ‘and population exchanges, public ` 


health and population control, the alloca- 
tion of resources, and the functioning of 
regional energy systems. Protection of the 
environment, diplomatic kidnappings, hi- 
jackings and other transnational guerrilla 
activities, could be added to the topics put 
forward here. Knowledge of developments 
in other disciplines can be expected to en- 
hance ‘the international lawyer's percep- 


tions of the new dimension of international ` 


creativity demanded by these and other 
contemporary problems. 

Investigators will find guidance in the 
bibliographical footnotes, which mirror rich 
acquaintance with contemporary social sci- 
ence literature Likewise useful are the 
references to types of data available and 
needed for examination of particular top- 
ics, 

After surveying currént research method- 


-ologies capable of making the probing of: 


the international legal process less legal- 
istically and more behaviorally oriented, 


Gould and Barkun opt for systems theory ` 


as “the most promising approach to date 
for integrating more specialized studies 
into a.general theory” (p. 26). Although 
' this method of analysis is not subsequently 
used with consistent clarity, it assists the 
authors in a provocative restatement of 
the nature and functions of law in a de- 
veloping international society. 

This is a seminal book, well worth the 
close attention demanded of the reader by 
virtue of its scope and insights. More 
widespread use of the concepts and tools 
of contemporary social science to enhance 
understanding of the international system 
may well be requisite to evolution toward 
that legal order which iS essential to a 
peaceful world. : 
RutH C Lawson 
‘Professor of Political Science 
Mount Holyoke College 
South Hadley ` 
Massachusetts . 

(University of Sussex, 1970-1971) 
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CHALMERS M. Roserts. The Nuclear 
Years: The Arms Race and Arms Con- 
trol, 1945-70. New York: Praeger, 

1970. $6. 95, 

In The Nuclear Years, Chalmers Rob- 
erts presents a short and lively account of 
arms procurements and disarmament ne- 
gotiations from 1945 to 1970. The book 
could have been much longer, and indeed 
would have had to be, to cover all the 
nuances of stress and emphasis that are 
relevant to this subject. While Roberts’ 
concise approach thus-has some drawbacks, 
the book is of great value-in cataloging a 
bewildering variety of disarmament issues 
and proposals. Being a journalist, Rob- 
erts brings a certain journalistic flair to his 
writing. By and large, it makes the book 
At points, however; he almost com- 
pulsively includes such’ clichés as “two 
scorpions in a bottle,” “E-MC?,” to 
which ,most readers on the subject will 
already feel overexposed. 

The journalistic tone is a more serious 
problem in that it subtly bends Roberts 
toward a specific overall view, albeit his 
efforts to avoid generalization and predic- 
tion. Part of the overall tone is exempli- 
fied in the title of Chapter II, “A Time of 
Assessment.” It is not so much that prob- 
lems change, but rather that each sideis - 
being educated into greater sophistication 
and maturity. A more _skeptical view 
would conclude that fewer “lessons have 
been learned,” that most of the improve- 
ment on the arms. control front is due to 
changes in the objective situation which 
allow the two super-powers to cooperate. 
Pérhaps the hostile confrontations prior to 
1960 make just as much sense as later co- 


‘operation; each was rational and appropri- 


ate for its situation, and future situations 
could as easily turn worse as better, 

An illustration of this difficulty comes ' 
with Roberts’ discussion of the Baruch 
Plan; he quite rightly notes that the Rus- 
sians could not have accepted the plan, for 


“it would have left the United States with 


a monopoly of bomb-production expertise, 
and the political strength this would have 
implied Yet Roberts implies that the 


_U.S. presentation of the plan was totally 


sincere, a simple misperception of the Rus- 
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sians’ strategic problem, the kind of mis- 
perception that time can eliminate with 
greater study and experience. It is possible 
that American policy was more Machiavel- 
lian, to ensnare the USSR if it accepted 
the plan, to put Moscow at a propaganda 
disadvantage when the plan was rejected. 

Roberts similarly assumes that President 
Eisenhower very sincerely desired disarma- 
ment throughout his years in office. As evi- 
dence we have the appointment of Harold 
Stassen, and the “open skies” proposals for 
aerial inspection to facilitate such disarma- 
ment. Yet it is plausible that Eisenhower 
really had welcomed the political stabiliza- 
tion promised by the “overkill” of the 
' H-bomb, and that he was very content to 
leave nuclear and conventional force levels 
as they were. Gestures toward disarma- 

ment could thus have been intended to 
appease neutral opinion; Stassen may have 
had little influence, and “open skies” may 
have been mainly a publicity gesture. 

With regard to nuclear proliferation, 
the author accepts at face value Russian 
statements that they primarily fear Ger- 
man acquisition of nuclear weapons. It 
can be argued that other goals and fears 
have induced the Russians to do some 
play-acting here. The most general criti- 
cism of the book would thus be on the 
author’s willingness to credit both sides 
with more sincerity than was appropriate, 
. in their proposals and statements. 

. GEORGE H. QUESTER 
Cornell University : 
Ithaca 
New York 


. Rara A. STONE. The Irreconcilables. 
Pp. 208. Lexington: University of Ken- 
tucky Press, 1970. $9.95. 

James Barros. The League of Nations 
and the Great Powers. Pp. xiii, 143. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1970. $6.50. 

_ The present two volumes consider prob- 
lems of the League of Nations—the one 

implicitly, the other openly. For when the 


Senate of the United States under leader- 


ship of sixteen “irreconcilable” senators 
prevented American membership in the 
League, that Geneva-based 
tion had almost encountered its doom; 


organiza- ` 
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with American membership the League 
might well have established itself as a 
major factor in European and world peace, 
and* without membership it could be little 
more than an adjunct of the power balance 
in Western, Europe. And then after the 
League set itself up, minus American mem- 
bership, and members hoped that somehow 
the whole would be greater than its parts, 
the League’s forthright action after the 
Greek-Bulgarian incident of 1925 gave 
promise that the League might amount to 
something, only for the promise of this 
affair to disappear in the European and 
world crises of the 1930’s. If the League 
showed force and resolution over a minor 
squabble in the Balkans, the meaning for 
larger issues was nil, The United States 
had refused to join the League, and an. 
aura of hopelessness settled upon the Ge- 
neva organization which no petty triumph 


could change. 


Both of these books are perhaps too de- 
tailed, the Barros book almost unbearably 
so. Barros summarizes the notes passed 
back and forth, the instructions, even the 
times of delivery, all over the shooting of 
two Greeks along the Bulgarian border in 
the autumn of 1925 and a ‘subsequently 
small invasion of Bulgaria by the Greek 
Army, prior to initiatives of the British 
and French governments, notably the for- 
mer, acting through the League machinery. 
The Stone book relates a good deal of in-> 
formation already in the public domain, 
the story of the defeat of the Versailles 
Treaty in the Senate. It does, however, 
reach into larger issues, and hence is much 
more valuable than the Barros description 
of an incident. Apart from what the irre- 
concilables did to the League, Stone’s book 
is almost a study in administrative history 
The behavior of a coterie of senators in 
1919-1920 seems in retrospect umbeliev- 
able. Surely their maneuvering to defeat 
the treaty. marked the high point in the ' 
present century for Senate obstructionism, 
and perhaps the high point since organiza- 
tion of the Senate in 1789. 


Both books are masterpieces of research. ` 
Barros has seen all the major archival col- 
lections, except the Bulgarian and French. 
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Stone has used admirable ingenuity in find- 
ing collections of personal papers about 
his irretoncilable subjects. The books’ 
conclusions, one should add, are not so 
much conclusions as explications of detail; 


setting out the sides and complexities of ` 


history, the varieties of thought of the 


irreconcilables, the sometimes bewildering ' 


suggestions and explanations of the foreign 
offices-as League officials sought to collate 
ard organize and direct them. 


Surely it is one. of the purposes of his- 


tory to show complexity. It is worth re- 


membering that a half century before our, 


own time, international affairs were far 
from simple. 
RoBERT H- FERRELL 
Professor of History 
Indiana University 
Bloomington 


Wurm WereLcH. American -Images . of 
Soviet Foreign Policy: An Inquiry into 
Recent Appraisals from the Academic 
Community, Pp. xii, 316. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1970, 
$10 00. f 


This generally excellent book serves two 
important functions: (1) it systematically 
reviews twenty-two of the best books on 


Soviet foreign policy published between’ 


1958 and 1968, and (2) based on these cri- 
tiques, it suggests and illustrates methods 
for improving our understanding of the 
Kremlin’s conduct, 

After surveying the literature and then 
presenting a detailed  “classificatory 
scheme,” Professor Welch determines that 
“American images of Soviet Foreign Pol- 


isy”’ fall into three distinct categories- 


“ultra-hard” or “the great beast,’ “hard” 
or “the mellowing tiger,” and “mixed” or 
“the neurotic bear” (p. 55 ff). Those 
holding the ultra-hard view see Soviet con- 
duct as “utterly aggressive” and unchang- 
ing (p. 267), the mixed image “sees it as 
driven by fear, posing moderate threat to’ 
mankind, and moderately changing” (p. 
270), while the hard image lies between 


these ‘two, but, somewhat oddly, sees a, 


greater capacity for change. in Moscow's, 
conduct (p. 272). 

Welch concludes that the evidence does 
not support the ultra-hard image and that 
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the hard and mixed images are only im- 
perfectly supported (pp. 172-173). His 
own preference is for a view of Moscow’s 


performance somewhere in between the ` 


hard and mixed images (p. xi). 

Welch’s analysis is generally persuasive. 
However, there is at least one important 
factor to which he does not give sufficient 
consideration in this reviewer’s opinion. 
All the books taking the ultra-hard view 
were written before the 1962 Cuban mis- 
sile crisis and before unmistakable evi- 
dence became available that “world com- 
munism” at least no longer exists as a 
united bloc. He does note that the trend 
has been toward a more moderate view 
(pp. 280~281) but does not really evaluate 
the possibility that this could be because of 
an actual change in Soviet conduct and/or 
because of a greater accumulation of evi- 
dence making possible a more accurate: 
assessment Here, for one, he might have 
consulted more recent writings by the au- 
thors of the “ultra-hard” books, A check 
by this reviewer indicates that at least 
some of them have “softened” their views. 

After thoroughly criticizing all the books 
under review, Welch does the honorable 
thing and devotes a chapter to illustrating 
the type of systematic inquiry he feels is 
required. The question he considers is the 
morality of Soviet conduct. After an in- 
teresting study of Moscow’s performance 
in meeting its treaty commitments, he con- 
cludes that over-all the Kremlin has prob- 
ably behaved neither particularly morally 
nor immorally (p. 255). However, he ar- 
rives at this conclusion without comparing 
that behavior, with the actions of any other 
state, While he mentions the need for 
such comparison (p. 250), he evidently 
does not feel, as this reviewer does, that it 
is required for solid conclusions to be 
drawn. > 

A final minor comment: the book con- 
tains a significant number of important 
printing errors, Until they are corrected 
an errata sheet should be included. 

There is much more to this important 
volume than the above necessarily brief 
comments indicate In sum, it is difficult 
to imagine how any serious student of So- 
viet foreign policy can justify not reading 
it At a same time, non-specialists will 
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find that Welch has multiplied the virtues 
of a good critical review essay: he evalu- 
ates a large body of literature while making 
important contributions of his own. 
RONALD R. Pore 
Special Lecturer 
Boise State College 
Boise a" : 
Idaho Yas 


AFRICA AND THE MIDDLE EAST _ 


TALAL Asap. The Kababish Arabs: Power, 


. Authority, and..Consent in a Nomadic- 


‘Tribe. Pp. xvi, 263. New York: 

Praeger Publishers, 1970. $10.00. 

- Based upon sixteen months of ethno- 
graphic fieldwork and upon archival re- 
search, The Kababish Arabs is a descrip- 
tion of adaptation, family and social or- 
ganization, and political. organization, and 
an account of the tribe’s political evolution 
from the time of the ‘Anglo-Egyptian re- 
conquest in 1898. “The lesson drawn from 
the political data is that “the fumctionalist 
and consensual model” of politics is inade- 
quate, because it posits either consent or 
coercion, neither of which are present in 
this case. 

The dar, or homeland, of the Kababish 
is centered in Kordofan province of the 
-Sudan, but overlaps into Northern and 
Darfur provinces. The adaptation of the 
tribesmen to this semi-desert country 18 a 
pastoral one, depending upon sheep, goats, 


. and camels, and entailing seasonally ori- 


- ented ‘migration from semi-permanent 
summer water sources to wet season pas- 


tures. In each establishment, the- main. 


herd and the household follow different 


_ migratory routes in order to make the most 


efficient use of pasture with the minimal 
disruption. Access to pasture and water is 
‘open to all Kababish tribesmen; there is no 


. exclusive control of territory among sub- 


groups of the tribe. 

The household is organized through a 
combination of control over animal and 
other wealth and norms of reciprocity, 
these two factors blending in the members’ 
commitment to a common enterprise. 
Extra-household links in both herding and 


t 


“moving capital of the Kababish.” 
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camping (spatial contiguity), necessitated 


by labor demands and the nature of the. 
family at various stages in its develop- 
mental cycle, have’ a dyadic character 
based upon reciprocity and contractual. 
agreement. Consequently, there are no- 
corporate and stable camping groups (with — 


.the notable exception of the chiefly dikka); 


rather, cach variable and varying grouping 
of households is bound together by a web 
of short-term or long-term, dyadic bonds. 
The current political organization is that 
of a clearly bounded group, the tribe, con- 
trolled by a tight oligarchy which is based 
on the chiefly. lineage and which, together 
with its clients, constitutes the dskka, the 
This 
oligarchy, headed by the Nazir, and includ- 
ing his brothers and other close patrilineal 


~ kin, ` monopolizes the tribal political re- 


sources, including “higher political statuses, 
financial řesources, personally committed 
followers si ttre channels of regular com- 
munication’ to government officials in the 
provincial and national capitals, etc.” (p. 
237), by regularly excluding non-oligarchy 


‘ members, namely, ordinary tribesmen, from 


access to and from decision-making ‘about 
the use of these resources. Thus, the small 
elite has. “a monopoly of political power. . 
and authority” and the mass ‘of tribesmen 
are “exclude(d) from effective competition 
in the field of public affairs” (p. 1). 

This -pattern of political organization is 
not rooted in the depths of antiquity and 
tradition—if, indeed, any political system 
could be said to be so based—but is rather 
the consequence of recent historical circum- 
stances, the presence of a strong central 
power in the Sudan under the Anglo- 
Egyptian occupation, and an extremely re- 
sourceful and deliberate Nazir, at-Tom: 
After the upheaval under the Mahdi, which 
resulted in the displacement of many-tribal 
groups, a number of clans were consoli- 
dated under at-Tom as the Kababish tribe 


‘The national authorities -found in at-Tom 
`a tribal leader willing to control his tribe. 


for their convenience, and at-Tom effec- 
tively used the legal, military, and finan- 
cial resources of the government for “his 
purposes. .He ‘systematically set about 
centralizing tribal government by removing 


‘intratribal sources of conflict over land and 
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blood vengeance, and by doing so under- 


mined the corporateness of clans and their 


constituent corporate camps, and withdrew 
power from the clan shaikhs by intervening 
in their traditional areas of authority. 


. This centralization of tribal authority. 


took place by initiation from above rather 
than as a result of the wishes of the mass 
of tribesmen. The oligarchical organiza- 
tion of the (ethnographic) present is there- 
fore not based upon the consent of the 
tribesmen, although “as far as Kababishi 
subjects are concerned, their rulers have 
political authority (have the right to rule) 


because they possess the effective power to 


do so—and, so long as such power is not 
. blatantly abused, it is felt morally appro- 
priate that one should submit to this au- 
thority” (p. 245). The tribesmen are “rec- 
onciled” but do not give “consent” (p. 1). 


Thus, the Kababish political system, 


domination by the few, is based upon. “the 
control of desired utilities,” and “is not 
based upon any noticeable exercise of re- 
pression, still Jess on the voluntary ex- 
change of political power for the right to 
invoke certain obligations in the future” 
(p. 237). Asad argues that the Kababish 


case demonstrates the weakness of the con- ` 


- sensual model of politics, which “fails to 
take up the theoretical significance of those 
exclusive groups who already possess domi- 
nant power and exercise it over others on a 
non-consensual basis” (p. 232). 

This reader’s reservations about the 
thesis are as follows: (1) Asad’s concept 
of consent—‘“consent strictly speaking is 
only present when people. have the right 
and the power to participate (directly or 
indirectly) in making of authoritative po- 
litical decisions to which they are subject” 
(p. 245)—is closer to the notion of demot- 
racy than it is to common usage of the 
term “consent.” Is “reconciliation” so 
different from “consent” in common usage? 
(2) While “noticeable exercise of repres- 
sion” may be absent, is not the threat of 
coercion constantly present? Control of 
the shaikhs (pp. 174-175) and judicial 
powers (pp. 168-169) backed by the cen- 
tral government are cases where coercion is 
evident. This phenomenon is not ade- 
quately treated. (3) The importance of 
the control of basic resources, such as ani- 
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mals, pasture, and water, in determining 


“the nature of the political system (Morton 


H. Fried, ‘The Evolution-of Political Soci- 
ety) is not recognized. With.due consid- 
eration of this factor, it would have to be 
argued that “control of. desired utilities” 
by the oligarchy is not so great as is sug- 
gested, and this: perhaps is a clue toward 
understanding why the tribesmen are “rec- 
onciled” to the system and why extensive 
repression has not been necessary. 

In spite of these reservations about the 
conceptual and theoretical argument, this 


‘is a very good book indeed. The ethnog- 


raphy and historical presentation are well 


‘done, and highly interesting. The treat- 


ment of domestic authority and reciprocity 
(ch. 5) and of the variant folk models 
within the dikka (pp. 200-205) deserve 


` special commendation. Asad has made an 


important contribution to the all too lim- 
ited number of useful monographs on pas- 
toral nomads. - As a political study, it is an 
excellent case history of centralization in a 
tribal polity encapsulated within a larger 
political, entity. This reviewer’s own re- 
search among the Yarahmadzai Baluch of 


. Iran indicates striking parallels, which 


might suggest that encapsulation of corpo- 
rate entities with figurehead leaders re- 
sults in increased authority for those lead- 
ers as a consequence of their exclusive 
middleman functions. 
Pair C, SALZMAN 
Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
McGill University 


Montreal 
Quebec. 

C. H. Dopp. Politics and Government in 
Turkey. “Pp. xvi, 335 Berkeley: Uni- 


versity of California Press, 1969. $7.95. 


The major part of Professor Dodd’s book 
is an intensive and detailed study of politi- 
cal events in Turkey from 1961 to 1965 
and a description of both the political ap- 
paratus and the administrative machinery 
of the Turkish Republic. 

An introduction of six pages briefly ex- 
amines factors in ‘Turkey which may con- 
tribute to. “political stability or instabil- 
ity.” Among these, he stressed rapid in- 
crease in population and urbanization, a 
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deep division between the educated and 
the uneducated, and the low per-capita 
gross national product. In the final sen- 
tence of his book, Professor Dodd makes 
this interesting observation: ‘“Paradoxi- 
cally, too much stability can be a dangerous 
thing. ” 

In Part I the author gives an excellent 
“account of the “Ottoman Tradition and 
Achievement” so essential to an under- 
standing of the heritage of those who came 
into power following the Turkish Revolu- 
tion of 1922 and the founding of the Turk- 
ish Republic. He emphasizes the signifi- 
cance of the fact that the Turks, unlike the 


- leaders of most nations that came into be- 


` ing in’ the twentieth century, had the ad- 
vantage of the rich political heritage of the 
Ottomans, who had initiated a moderniza- 


tion of their society and government in ` 


the first half of the nineteenth century. 

Part II gives a detailed description of 
the four “governments” that ruled Turkey 
from 1961 to 1965, following the military 
coup of 1960, which the-author calls a rey- 
olution. This very detailed account of the 
complexities of Turkish politics during half 
a decade is of value and significance for 
those with considerable knowledge and pro- 
fessional interest in Turkish politics. For 
others, it is difficult reading and somewhat 
‘confusing. It would have been most help- 
ful if there had been an appendix to Part 
II giving a chronological list of the politi- 
cal parties and their leaders. 

Parts III and IV provide the reader with 
clear-cut accounts of the Turkish constitu- 
tion, political pressure groups, the electoral 
system, Parliament, and matters pertaining 
to the Council of Ministers and the func- 
tions of the President. 

Part.IV provides a detailed description 
of the-Administration, the Civil Service, 
and Civil Servants. It deals with the local 
and provincial administrative branches as 
well as the central administrative center 
at Ankara. In the final chapter, the author 
makes some interesting observations and 
draws some tentative conclusions. 

WILtiamM YALE 

Professor of History 

Boston University 

Boston 

Massachusetts 
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CHERRY GERTZEL. The Politics of Inde- 
pendent Kenya. Pp. xii, 180. Evanston, 
UL: Northwestern University Press, 
.1970. $6.75. 


This thin volume is an excellent political 
survey of the first five years after the 
independence of Kenya, December 12, 
1963. It stresses party politics, especially 
the maneuvering of the major party, Kenya 
African National Union; as well as the op- 
position parties—first Kenya African Dem- 
ocratic Union and then Kenyan Political 
Union. 

The author has Made a careful study of 
the documents, read the literature, inter- 
viewed many of the key people, and ob- 
served keenly the ferment of the early days 
of independence. ‘This study—a model . 
one in many respects—helps illuminate the 
difficulties confronting many new African 
states whose sense of political unity was 
built during the colonial period in opposi- 
tion to the colonial regime. Following in-. 
dependence a new sense of unity must be 
built on new grounds for true nationhood. 
In Kenya it was difficult, and Dr. Gertzel 
points this out clearly, to find a successful 
basis for the nationalist leaders to over- | 
come the differences of tribe, ethnic groups, 
class alignments, and the like. 

This study details the intricacies of the 
political maneuvering prior to indepen- 
dence. Following the achievement of that 
goal, a strong national government emerged. 
The story of this accomplishment is related 
with ample attention to the men who gave 
leadership to this process. 

This volume will prove valuable and 
fascinating to the scholar who is generally 
familiar with the period and wants to 
review in detail its complexities. It will 
be less attractive to the general’ reader 
because the scholarly, meticulous approach 
with extensive footnoting discourages scan- 
ning. But for those who hdve followed 
with interest this important period, of 
Kenya politics and, as has the reviewer, 
been in and out of Kenya during the pe-. 
riod, the events analyzed here can be per- 
ceived as fitting the broad trends the au- 
thor describes. 

The central figure, that of President 
(formerly Prime Minister) Jomo Kenyatta, 
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appears throughout the narrative, but sur- 
rounding him are also key associates in the 
party and government. The successful at- 


tempt to reverse the regionalism of the _ 


earlier period and centralize power in the 
central executive is graphically told. It 
will be reassuring to many American read- 
ers to realize the extent to which important 
issues are debated within the single domi- 
nant party, and particularly within Parlia- 
ment. KANU “back-~benchers” frequently 
challenge and debate government proposals 
in important and healthy ways. Although 
the government and cabinet are often vig- 
orously challenged, President Kenyatta 
never is... and underlying many of the 
issues in the political jockeying for power 
lies the question of succession, which Dr. 
Gertzel does not deal with. 

Some readers may find some difficulty in 
the chronology of the book, since the author 
tends to jump around, using various po- 
litical incidents or issues to illustrate vari- 


ous themes. There is relatively little at- ` 


tention paid to the Asian minority and the 
political impact of its presence. But the 
story of the major issues to which leaders 
of independent Kenya address themselves 
—land, tribalism, central authority, and so 
on—is well described. It can be illuminat- 
ing not only to the outside observer but to 
the African leaders in other states who are 
going through similar difficulties in the 
throes of building national unity and a 
viable governmental structure. 

It is hoped that Dr. Gertzel, or some of 
her colleagues, will provide a sequel to this 
book to bring the story up to date, and 
that she shares her skills and insights with 
us from her present work in the neighbor- 
ing country of Zambia. 

Lewis M. Hoskins 

Earlham College 

Richmond 

Indiana, 


P. B. Harris. Studies in African Politics. 
Pp 181 New York: Hilary House, 
1970 $4.50. 

In the Preface to Studies in African 
Powtics, Professor P. B. Harris, formerly 
Professor of Political Science at the Uni- 
versity College of Rhodesia and currently 
Professor of Political Science at the Uni- 
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versity of Hong Kong, states the under- 
lying purpose of his book, “The theme of 
this book is that, seen through a number 
of diverse topics, Africa’s problems can 
best be understood, if not solved, in Afri- 
can terms‘ without reference to norms and 
concepts derived from other sources.” 
Professor Harris indeed writes on a 


, number of topics: the process of decoloni- 


zation in Africa; democracy in Africa; the 
foreign policy of independent African 
states; South Africa: a study of a political 
process; Rhodesia: a case study in white 
nationalism. Despite efforts at synthesis, 


the book remains little more than a some- 


what uneven collection of essentially unre- 
lated essays. Furthermore, considering the 
wealth of in-depth material currently 
available on the subjects he examines, at 
best the author merely restates problems 
on a rudimentary level; the book does not 
have much to say to the specialist in Afri- 
can politics. 

The best chapters, those on Rhodesia 
and South Africa, show a grasp of the 
fundamental issues involved and provide | 
some interesting insights into contempo- 
rary developments. But they are marred 


.by a theoretical framework which is both 


artificial and contrived; invariably, theory 


‘js related ex post facto to data. In the 


South African chapter, theoretical evalua- 


tion is relegated to a short concluding sec- 


tion which bears little direct relationship 
to the chapter as a whole. It is also some- 
what surprising that Gabriel Almond’s 
problematical study, The Politics of the 
Developing Areas (1960) is used as a 
theoretical base. 

Professor Harris frequently touches on 
important issues but, having done so, leaves 
them suspended. In his chapter on De- 
mocracy in Africa, he draws a valuable 
distinction between democratic “institu- 
tions” and democratic “principles,” but 
does not proceed beyond this point and 
concludes his discussion with the trite 
comment that: 


If, therefore, modern Africa throws out the 
baby of democratic principles with the bath- 
water of democratic institutions, no one 
should be surprised. What is important, how- 
ever, is to realise that this has happened and 
to call things by their proper names. 


” 
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Harris’s notion of African solutions. to 
- African problems, while not a novel one, is 
. nonetheless one of considerable importance. 
It must not be forgotten, though, that 
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Africa does not exist in a political vacuum . 


and that military coups, weak democratic 
institutions, and the like, are by no means 
idiosyncratic phenomena. The political 
scientist is first obliged to look at these 
phenomena within the African context and 
‘then on a wider level of abstraction. , The 


author, on the other hand, seems more: 


concerned with establishing .factual con- 
gruencies to substantiate the thematic unity 


_ of his book than with theoretical abstrac- 


tions. 

P. B. Harris has Si ecasiacrable oe 
in South Africa and Rhodesia teaching and 
doing research. He is clearly well qualified 
to add. significantly to our knowledge of 
the. “White Redoubt.” Hopefully, his fu- 
ture, writing will be in this direction. 

. Patrick O'MEARA 
pean Professor of Political Science | 
Deputy Director African- Program l 
Indiana University l 
Bloomington 


Wyatt MacGarrey. Custom and Govern- 
ment in the Lower Congo. Pp. xv, 322. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1970. $12.50.’ l l 

‘Matcorm Ruet Leopards and’ Leaders: 
Constitutional Politics. Among a Cross 
River People Pp. xxi, 345. ‘London: 
Tavistock Publications, 1969. $12.75. 


Thesé two anthropological studies grow 
out of different settings but are concerned 


ture-—and’ the way it is related 4 the 
traditional processes of government. , The, 
author considers corporate groups found i in. 
the village and then studies these groups 
in action around particular issues. From 
this interchange he is able to show the 


resulting expressions of authority and gov- 


ernment. Of particular interest is his 
treatment of the role of “custom” in es- 
tablishing and protecting local, rural auton- 
omy from the state, both colonial and 
independent, and his revelation that ‘this 
custom is itself shaped by the colonial 
intrusion, missionary commentaries, and - 
previous anthropological assessment, (for 
instance, bride price may have been a 
colonial import to the Lower Congo). 


Ruel is concerned with the manner in - 


which' fundamental political rights are allo- 
cated -and ‘acquire legitimacy among the 
Banyang of what is now the Federal Re- 
public of Cameroon. He concludes; that 
the constitutional. ordering of a Banyang 
community is, determined. by a constant 
political struggle aiming to’ define a Jeader’s 
status with the underlying issue -being a 


~. residential group’s effort to assert indepen- 


A 


with similar questions. Each looks at the. 


interrelationship between the-social organi- 
zations of the most local units of two Af- 
rican: peoples whose traditional mode of 
organization is decentralized. Each author 
then traces the emergence of patterns of 
behavior which comprise local politics and 
government and assesses the influence of 
-external authority, including traditional, | 
‘colonial and, in MacGaffey’s case, inde- 
pendent national authority, upon them. 

In an intensive study of the social or- 
ganization of the village of Manza 
Manteke, Lower Congo, MacGaffey exam- 
ines -the “customary law” —social struc- 


í 


dence, tempered by descent ties. 

The book deals with the bases of social 
grouping—-descent and residence—and the 
“processes of government.” Here the con- 
cept of community itself is the source of 
power and authority. The central prob- 
lem confronting Banyang political theory is 


how corporate unity can be maintained in 


the exercise of authority while at the same 
time allowing for the diversity of interests 
of those who embody that authority. A 
major section of the study considers the’ 
contribution which the association—tradi- 


tional and modern—makes to solving this 


problem. -Of central interest here is Ruel’s 
treatment of the political function, of the 
Leopard Association (Ngbe). ° The study 
concludes with a consideration of the his- 
torical process by which groups develon, 
assert operational authority and, ulti- 
mately, develop “constitutional” autonomy 
vis-à-vis other residential groups. , 

While ‘both books contain much ‘material 
of a highly technical nature primarily of 
interest: to the specialized anthropologist— 
for example, kinship patterns in MacGaffey 
and settlement patterns in Ruel—there is 


` 


‘ 


much here which any student of social 
change will find useful. In particular, both 


studies illuminate the nature of the linkage 


between small scale political communities 


and external or more broadly based com-’‘ 


munities. Further, both books reveal the 
process of political and social change 
through examples and cases which the stu- 
dent will find of cumulative utility. In ad- 
dition to these general contributions, each 
book is valuable for the particular infor- 
mation which the case study provides. Of 
the two books, the Ruel work is much 
more readable because of the tendency of 
MacGaffey to use KiKongo terms and 
proper names and because Ruel has tended 
to use more broadly generalized concepts 
in bis analysis and thus to make his ma- 
terial more comprehensible to the non- 
specialist reader. 
CLYDE R. INGLE 

Department of Political Science 

State University of New York 

Geneseo i ; 


JoHN MARLOWE. Cromer in Egypt. Pp. 
xi, 332.. New York: Praeger Publishers, 
1970. $10.00. 


. in 1883, about a year after Great Britain 

had occupied Egypt, Sir Evelyn Baring, 
then forty-two, was appointed British 
Agent and Consul-General at Cairo. A 
member of the famous English banking 
family and a former artillery and general 


staff officer, Sir Evelyn had previously. 


served with distinction in political posts 
in Corfu, Malta, Jamaica, and Egypt, as 
well as in India under two Viceroys, one 
of them his cousin, Lord Northbrook. 
Thus, Baring’s breeding, experience, and 
proved competence, together with his 
intellect, energy, and monumental self- 
assurance (he was later nicknamed “Over- 
Baring”) prepared him admirably for his 
work in Egypt. Already knighted for his 
services in India, Baring marked his suc- 
cess in Egypt.by moving up the ranks of 
the peerage until he was finally created 
first Earl of Cromer in 1901. By the 
time he retired, full of honors, in 1907, 
Lore Cromer had become one of the leg- 
endary autocrats of the British Empire It 
is the story of Cromer in Egypt—and 
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hence of Britain in Egypt—that Mr. 
Marlowe tells, with impressive clarity and 
skill, in this, his latest book on Egypt and . 
the Middle East. 

' Setting out to establish “stability, sol- 
vency, and security,” Lord Cromer concen- 
trated on reorganizing Egypt’s fiscal struc- 
ture, and on increasing its productivity. 
The many obstacles in his way included 
the backward government of the Khedive, 
the international regime of the Caisse 
(with the opportunities it afforded the 
powers, especially France, for obstruction), 
the foreign privileges of the Ottomon 
capitulations, and not least the frequently 
uncertain, and always parsimonious, poli- 
cies of the successive British governments 
Cromer served. 

“ As G. B. Shaw once wrote, the British 


' soldier can stand up to anything except the 


British War Office. Mr. Marlowe describes 
the “unceasing war’ Lord Cromer waged 


against the War Office and Treasury in 


his effort to get the British government to 
assume part of the cost of the British 
forces occupying Egypt. Yet, although 
Cromer made Egypt solvent by 1889, he 
never succeeded in relieving Egypt of the 
occupation costs. Thus, the Egyptian tax- 
payer bore the burden not only of the 
British garrison (which was small—around 
3,500 in 1887, for example), but also of 
the separate: army of British officials 
Lord Cromer imported to administer the 
country. `° -> l 

Mr. Marlowe argues convincingly that 
Cromer’s policy in Egypt was of central 
importance in shifting the focus of British 
policy in the Near East from Turkey and 
the Straits to Egypt and the Suez Canal 
By the turn of the century, Great Britain 
was clearly committed to the permanent 
occupation of Egypt, and Cromer’s role is 
evident in Lord Salisbury’s observation in 
1896 that “If the world were falling to 
pieces round his ears, but Egypt was left 


intact, Lord Cromer would not ask for 


more.” l 
Mr. Marlowe’s book is mainly about 
Lord Cromer’s administration and bis in- 
fluence upon British diplomacy and foreign 
policy; we get Cromer himself almost en- 
tirely in his official persona. Using an 
impressive variety of British sources, the 


nr 
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author bases his account principally upon 

the correspondence between Cromer and 

London. The narrative does include a very 

large amount of direct quotation, but since 

the principal figures—including Cromer 
himself—ordinarily “wrote lucid, vigorous, 
and frequently pungent prose, we can 
hardly complain if the author has chosen 
to incorporate so much of it in his text. 
J. KENNETH MCDONALD 
Associate Professor of Inter- 
national Affairs ` 

George Washington University 

Washington, D.C. 

PETER F. M. McLovucaimw (Ed.). Afri- 
can. Food Production Systems: Cases 
and Theory. Pp. x, 318. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1970. $12.50. 


Harorp K. SCHNEDER. The Waki 
Wanyaturu: Economics in an African 
Society. Pp. xi, 180. Chicago: Aldine 
Publishing, 1970. $6.95. 


African Food Production Systems con- 
sists of six essays by anthropologists and 
one by an economist about village-level 
African communities. The fieldwork de- 
scribed in the first three essays was done 
in the 1950's, the rest in the 1960’s. ‘The 
editor: is a Canadian economist with an 
unusual amount of practical experience in 
developing African agriculture. He con- 
tributes a thoughtful introduction and con- 
clusion to the volume. 

The communities described are the Haya 
in Tanzania, by P. Reining; the Karimo- 
jong in Uganda, by R. and N. Dyson- 
Hudson; the Zande of the Sudan, by C. C. 
Reining; the Yalunka in Sierra Leone, by 
L. Donald; the Diola in Senegal, by O. L. 
de Sapir; central Gambia, by P. M. Weil: 
and a Maninka group in Mali, by the one 
economist, W. I. Jones. The essays by 
Jones, Weil, and Donald, together with the 
editor’s contributions, are particularly good 
because they are analytical, leading one to 
interesting conclusions about innovation 
and development based on recent field- 
work. The rest are more descriptive than 
analytical—what anthropologists call source 
material, that is, factual information about 
food production, but not organized around 
theoretical or policy themes. The volume 
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is a contribution to the important subject 
of increasing agricultural production in de- 
veloping economies in general, and Africa 
in particular. It will be welcomed by 
agricultural economists, economic anthro- 
pologists, applied anthropologists, and those 
development economists concerned with 
village-level modernization. 

The editor yearns for theory to provide 
policy guidelines to African agricultural 
development: “We are still in the very 
rudimentary stages of even conceptualizing 
what the African development problem is. 
... What is needed is a system of prin- 
ciples that will help the agent of agricul- 
tural development identify the barriers, 
constraints, and bottlenecks of this area ` 
regardless of sources and identify the re- 
sources, especially human, at his disposal.” 
The difficulty is—aside from too little sta- 
tistical data—that there are hundreds of 
thousands of African village economies to 
be theorized about, with marked variation 
among them in rainfall, soil, technology, 
extent of commercialization, access to 
markets, towns, transport, agricultural 
credit, extension services, and schools, kind 
of social organization, historical experience 
under colonialism, and so on. 

Any social scientist interested in African 
modernization can learn some important 
things from this book: how much at the 
beginnings of economic development most 
of Africa is, compared, say, to Asia. How 
tenacious is subsistence food production 
even after cash crops are introduced— 
traditional food production which assures 
physical survival. That traditional social 
organization was a social security system 
coping with periodic famine and seasonal 
hunger due to extreme ecological depen- 
dence and poor technology. Marriage, kin- 
ship, lineage affiliation, and chieftainship 
assured access to land, labor, and emer- 
gency support. Colonialism changed too 
little in traditional Africa, not too much 
Where, in the past, central government was 
grasping or inefficient, today development 
schemes are regarded with suspicion by 
villagers—perceived as devices to increase 
their taxes not their incomes. Develop- 
ment schemes almost inevitably make in- 
come more unequal because the already 
better-off and the enterprising few benefit 
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disproportionately——Africa, too, has its 
kulaks. Agricultural improvement need 
not—as the Japanese have long known~- 
be capital-intensive; there are some cheap 
and non-mechanical innovations of impor- 
tance, although, frequently a costly pack- 
age of several innovations simultaneously 
introduced—irrigation, chemical fertilizer, 
more labor, different planting techniques— 
is necessary for success. 

Harold Schneider’s book—much of which 
appeared earlier in journals and sympo- 
sium volumes—is conventional cultural an- 
thropology——language, kinship, lineage, au- 
thority—of the Bantu-speaking Turu in 
Tanzania, based on fieldwork done in 
1959 and 1960, and emphasizing the eco- 
nomic aspects of Turu life. Most of the 
book is straightforward ethnographical de- 
scription and presentation of folkviews, but 


rather too brief for the specialist, and, on. 


language and lineage, too technical to be 
of interest to the non-specialist. 

The rest of the book is Schneider’s own 
very peculiar interpretation of economic 
lite as greed, rivalry, aggression, and hos- 
tility. He has been shouting this angry 
message at his anthropological colleagues 
for years, to expose what he thinks is their 
systematic bias in presenting African eco- 
nomic life as codperative and communal. 
Schneider believes there is a used car sales- 
man inside of everyone: when you strip 
away the superstructure of social institu- 
tions in any society, you find material 
greed and self-aggrandizement underneath. 
In paying bridewealth, a man buys sex and 
a domestic servant. Priests are really 
stockbrokers maximizing profits in the next 


world. In all this, Schneider is uninten- ` 


tionally entertaining. It is as though a 
Mafia Boss, having learned bits of eco- 
nomics from an illiterate Marxist, wrote a 
treatise on human nature. It must be 
said, however, that Schneider’s- “Manure 
Index” (p. 70), proves irrefutably that 
those Turu with more cows acquire more 
manure, 
GEORGE DALTON 

Department of Anthropology — 

Northwestern University 

Evanston : 

Ilinois 
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Harvumo Fuxor Party in Power: The 
Japanese Liberal-Democrats and Policy- 
Making. Pp. 301. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 
1970. $7.50. 


Japan is today the third most important 
industrial power in the world and a major 
trading partner of the United States. She 
commands a geographic location of con- 
siderable strategic significance and has the 
potential to become an important political 
and military power. Yet, Americans are 
woefully ill-informed about the country, 
and Japanese studies remain comparatively 
neglected in our colleges and universities. 

Haruhiro Fukui’s Party in Power is, 
therefore, an important book. It provides 
a detailed analysis of the process by 
which decisions are made in one of the 
most important organizations in contempo- 
rary Japan—the Liberal-Democratic Party, 
which has dominated Japanese politics 
since the end of World War II. Fukui 
combines a knowledge of the Japanese Jan- 
guage and many personal contacts in Japa- 
nese politics with the training and skills 
of modern political science to produce a de- 
tailed study of a subject usually described 
in broad generalities. 

The book begins with a brief historical 
description of prewar politics in Japan. 
Fukui demonstrates the continuity be- 
tween the past and the present by drawing 
from this early experience a number of 
characteristic patterns of political behav- 
ior, particularly among the Conservative 
parties, which have survived to this day. 

The core of the book is a thorough and 
very detailed examination of the member- 
ship and organizational structure of the 
Liberal-Democratic party. The history 
and nature of intra-parzy factionalism and 
the relationships between the party, party 
factions, and various nonparty groups and 
organizations, especially interest groups, 
are also carefully and comprehensively dis- 
cussed. There is a wealth of valuable data 
for the specialist here, althought the gen- 
eralist may feel it tells him more than he 
wishes to know. 

The book is not, however, a formalistic 
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“study of voiton documents and òr- 
ganizational charts divorced from the real- 
ity of politics. Mr, 
structure; he also realizes that-men use 
and adapt structure, and that it is the two 
in combination and over time which must 
be studied if one is to understand the 
process by: which decisions are in fact, 
rather than in theory, made. 

The final portion of the book consists of 
a series of case studies in which the author 
, traces decision-making within the party on 
three - quite unrelated issues. ‘The case 
- Studies. demonstrate very effectively the 
_ interactions of the various elements of the 
party organization discussed in the pre- 
. vious section.. More important, they 
emphasize the flexibility of the decision- 
making process. Different issues and dif- 


“© ferent personalities ‘produce significant 


variations in the pattern of participation 
and the degree of influence exercised by 


. various elements as the party reaches its. 


` conclusion in each instance, - 

Party in Power was originally prepared 
as a doctoral dissertation. Evidence of 
‘this origin remains. The style of writing 
could be considerably more graceful, and 
the focus of the book is comparatively 
narrow ‘This is not light reading for the 
generalist who wishes simply to know more 
about the powerful Liberal-Democratic 
party.. It is, rather, a basic study which 
the serious student of Japanese politics will 
want to consult for its wealth of data and 
. thorough analysis. 7 
| Par M. PHIBBS 
Associate Professor of Political l 

Science and Executive Vice President 
Wellesley College 
Wellesley 
Massachusetts 


Francis L. K. Hsu. Americans and Chi- 
nese: Purpose end Fulfillment in Great 
Civilizations Pp. xxi, 454. Garden City, 
N.Y. The Natural History Press, 1970. 
$12.50. 

ROBERT MCCLELLAN. The Heathen Chi- 
nese: A Study of American Attitudes 
Toward China, 1890-1905. Pp. xi, 272. 


Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 


1971. ` $10.00. 
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Fukui knows the 


t 


The only similarity TEPA these two 
books is that they disclose that, with re- 
spect to those with whom they came in 
contact, Chinese and Americans considered 
each other as barbarians. Dr. Hsu con- 
trasts the situation-centered Chinese, living 
in an extended family system and knowing 
his place in a society where life was fully 
predictable for the majority, with the 
individualistic, self-reliant American, who 
equates change with progress. In his excel- 
lent introduction, Dr. Henry Steele Com- 
mager correctly states that the contrast is 
between American and Chinese practices 
and malpractices, American, insecurity and 
Chinese security, American exclusiveness 
and Chinese inclusiveness, and American 
worsbip of the next-generation and Chinese 


- veneration for the last. 


The differences are detailed in the fields 
of education, government, religion, ` and 
economics, and touch upon such subjects 
as the sexes, narcotics, alcoholism, mental 
illness, suicide, the home, parents and chil- 
dren, marriage and class. However, there 
is a paucity of adequate statistics to sup- 
port conclusions occasionally painted with 
a broad brush, and the canvas is often 
stretched a bit to fit-the pattern. For ex- 
ample, it is alleged that’the Chinese, feel- 
ing no compulsion to risk the unknown, 
consider as immoral gambling on sport, 
yet reference is later made to the thou- 
sands of Chinese in various little China- 
towns indulging in criminal gambling as 
a diversion. It is also a little strained to 
conclude that Chinese use opium, a 
“rester” drug, so that they, can retreat into 
a state where conflict with the environ- 
ment is further reduced, while Americans 
(who also smoxe opium) use LSD and 
marijuana to accelerate their tendency to 
follow personal predilections and have un- 
restrained personal freedom—~or that the 
Chinese drunk seeks privacy in bed while 
the American drunk picks Bens with 
strangers. 

Dr. Hsu obviously prefers the Chinese 
way of life, but he declares that most of 
mankind in its misery and subjection 
would show no hesitation whatever if they 
could exchange their world for the one 
in which Americans’ live. 
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In explaining why the Chinese, with all 
their virtues, still accepted communism, he 
cites the adage that when a man is dying 
of thirst he will drink poisoned water. 
Nevertheless, he thinks that the American 
road of individualism and self-reliance 
travels surely and directly to a totalitarian 
state and that this will also lead to com- 
munism, unless American rejuvenate their 
fundamental social nits, reduce their 
self-reliant tendencies by increasing mutual 
dependence among men, and return to their 
moral and spiritual inheritance. It is an 
interesting analysis. 

Professor McClellan, through quotations 
from books, manuscripts, government pub- 
‘lications, newspaper and magazine articles, 
and excerpts from the letters and papers 
of prominent American historical figures, 


demonstrates the early bias against the ' 


Chinese. He quotes Bret Harte: ‘For 
ways that are dark and for tricks that are 
vain, the Heathen Chinee is peculiar.” 
Then he notes the gradual improvement of 
the Chinese image in America by the turn 
of the twentieth century, principally due 
to economic reasons focused on the hope 
of a great trade with the Orient. It may 
not be improper to ask why this book was 
written and so much effort spent on obvi- 
ous research when there is little, if any- 
thing, new for the scholar—only added 


emphasis, There are typographical errors, 


if not misspelling of Chinese names (p. 
212) and the very first sentence of the 
book: “Oh Fe.. / was a pagan like all 
the rest of his brother Mongolians” may 
cause the uninformed to believe that the 
Chinese were Mongols! 
ALBERT E. KANE ' 

Program Adviser l 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Washington, D.C. 


CECIL JoHNSON. Communist China and 
Latin America, 1959-1967. Pp. viii, 324. 


New York: Columbia University Press, ` 


1970. $9.95. 


While general research on Communist 
China’s foreign policies has been flourish- 


ing in recent years, little reliable informa- : 


tion or systematic analysis has been given 
to Chinese efforts to penetrate Latin Amer- 
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ican politics and to gain dominant influence 
in Marx-Leninist parties in that region. 
Professor Johnson’s book is a major effort 
to overcome this deficiency. 
Employing the technique of content 
analysis of Chinese and Spanish documents, 
Professor Johnson frames his study within 
the dialectical concept of the nature of 
reality held by the Chinese as compared 
with the conceptual framework ‘for revolu- 
tionary strategy utilized by Fidel Castro 
and articulated by Regis Debray. The in- 
depth comparison of these two revolution- 
ary models for the underdeveloped world 
is probably one of the most sophisticated 
and concise analyses in print of the dif- 
ferences between the Maoist theory of 
“peoples’ wars” and the Cuban analysis of 
revolutionary strategy for Latin America. 
Of particular interest also are chapters 2 
and 3, in which ‘the ideological framework 
for Chinese foreign policy and the Chinese 
Communists’ concept of a “peoples war” 
are summarized and applied to the regions 
of Africa, Asia, and Latin America. Other 
parts of the book focus on Chinese Com- 
munist efforts to establish pro-Chinese 
parties in Brazil, Peru, Bolivia, and Colom- 


`" bia; these chapters discuss not only the 


competition between the Maoist and Cuban 
models, but also reveal the intense Sino- 


- Soviet rivalry for dominance of these 


Marx-Leninist groups 

Professor Johnson clearly demonstrates 
the extensive efforts undertaken by the 
Chinese Communists to utilize the theme- 
of anti-imperialism as a means of expand- 
ing their influence in Latin America, 
carefully pointing out, however, that the 
success of this theme depends upon an 
eventual American military intervention in 
the region. This- American intervention 
would be clearly welcomed by the Chinese 
Communists. because the presence of 
American troops would make easier the 
mobilization of anti-American attitudes so 
prevalent among many Latin- American 
intellectuals. 

Certainly the desire among some Latin 
American political leaders for greater diplo- 


matic and economic. flexibility in interna- ` 


tional politics offered the Chinese Com- 
munists a significant opportunity for 
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expanding their influence in that region, 
but the obstacles to China’s ability to 
successfully utilize this advantage were 
formidible. The physical distance sepa- 
rating China from Latin America is as 
immense as the cultural gulf dividing Chi- 
nese and Latins. Professor Johnson 
stresses that the suspicion of “outsiders,” 
particularly strong among the Indians—a 
factor that weakened Che Guevara’s guer- 
rilla efforts in Bolivia—would also present 
obstacles to any possible Chinese Com- 
munist effort to establish revolutionary 
bases in the countryside. The economic 
inability of the Chinese economy to sup- 
port an extensive foreign assistance pro- 
gram also places- the Chinese Communists 
at a severe disadvantage with the Soviets 
in competition for the support of Latin 
American communists. The crucial ques- 
tion asked by Professor Johnson is, Can 
the Maoist theory of revolution succeed in 
Latin America, particularly when the fol- 
lowers of Fidel Castro appear to have 
failed in efforts to extend their revolution? 
Professor Johnson indicates there seems, to 
be no evidence to suggest that the Chinese 
will be any more successful than was Che 
Guevara in his Bolivian campaign. ` 

The book is well written, clear and con- 
cise in the use of terminology and in the 
treatment of complex concepts. Even 
though the reader might have wished for 
more discussion of the influence of na- 
tionalism as a barrier to Chinese Com- 
munist penetration of Latin America, this 
lack of emphasis in no way detracts from 
a significant contribution to research in the 
area of Communist China’s foreign policy. 

VIRGINIA KEMP 

Department of Political Science 

State University College of New York 

Geneseo 


Davip G. MANDELBAUM. “Society in India. 
Volume One: Continuity and Change. 
Volume Two: Change and Continuty. 
Pp xi, 665, 37, 14. Berkeley, Los An- 

_ geles, London: University of California 
Press. $10.00 each volume. 

To the general reader, the title and the 
subtitles of these two volumes might be 
misleading. The subject is not the Indian 
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social system as a complex whole, viewed 
in the long perspective of history. India 
is village India, and for the most part the 
time is the present. “What is attempted. 
here,” -we learn in the introduction, “is 
to sort out several of the principal institu- 
tions of Indian society—notably, family, 
jati, and village—to understand them both 
as systems and as subsystems of the larger 
society, to indicate some regularities among 
a person’s roles in various subsystems, and 
to formulate the social changes that people 
in India have made and are now making 
(pp. 5-6). 

In the years since the Second World 
War and Indian independence, a number 
of scholars, most of them anthropologists, 
of various nationalities have studied as- 
pects of Indian life at the village level, and 
their reports have added a very great deal 
to our understanding of Indian society. 
It is this now very considerable body of 
material which, with some additional 
sources, Mandelbaum has drawn upon for 
his account. A-map on the inside covers 
of each volume shows the location of al- 
most one hundred peoples and places men- 
tioned in the text. All of these are de- 
scribed in contemporary accounts. 

Society in India is therefore in some 
respects a summary and a synthesis, and 
it inevitably reflects the interests and main 
concerns of contemporary students. What 
is often referred to for the sake of brevity 
as the caste system is treated very fully 
and with rich documentation. Many 
phases of village life are considered with 
reference to the jati, the Hindi term for 
the endogamous group. The jets is viewed 
with respect to relations among people of 
different fatis and to relations within the 


_ jati; it is also the focus of much of the 


discussion of social mobility. 

Certain aspects of life within the family, 
on the other hand, receive rather cursory 
treatment. The discussion of child-rear- 
ing, for example, is based almost entirely 
on an account of practices reported for 
one caste in one village in North India. 
This is a topic which has been given very 
little attention in the contemporary an- 
thropological literature on India. For the 
reader who comes fresh to this area, the: 
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sections dealing with the village might 


leave some questions unanswered or give 


rise to misconceptions. Something might 
usefully have been said about the size of 
the settlements and their composition. 
Also, more attention might have been paid 
to recent and very important developments 
in village government. 

Although change in the social situation is 
a prominent theme in the first of these two 
volumes, it is treated more systematically 
in volume two. Here the reader will find 
conveniently brought together much in- 
formation on mobility in the social hier- 
archy, on the ways in which the caste or 
jati is responding to modern conditions, 
and on religious and tribal movements. 

As Mandelbaum observes in concluding, 
“A new phase of social development may 
well follow the rise of industry and the 
great improvements in agricultural tech- 
nology” (p. 658). For those concerned 
with current developments in Indian econ- 
omy and politics, these two volumes will 
provide valuable insights into the socio- 
cultural patterns of today. For all students 
of Indian society, they will be required 


reading. 
DorotHy M SPENCER 
Visiting Lecturer 
south: Asia Regional Studies 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


Stik Robert THOMPSON. Revolutionary 
War in World Strategy, 1945-1969. Pp. 
171. New York: Taplinger Publishing, 
1970. $4.95. 


Joun T. MCALISTER, Jk. AND PAUL Mos. 
The Vietnamese and Their Revolution. 
Pp. xiv, 173. New York: Harper & 
Row, 1970. $5.95. 


Here are two more additions to the 
continuously expanding literature on Viet- 
nam, and the ebbing of that flow is not 
in sight. Revolutionary War in World 
Strategy is Sir Robert Thompson’s final 
volume of his trilogy, the earlier ones 
being Defeating Communist Strategy and 
No Exit from Vietnam. The former head 
of the British Advisory Mission in Viet- 
nam, and occasional special adviser to 
President Nixon, sees the war in Vietnam 
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as a test case for revolutionary war be- 
tween East and West, as well as a “theatre 
for Russian-Chinese rivalry,” and, as such, 
one of the decisive wars of the twentieth 
century. 

Sir Robert attempts to show how revolu- 
tionary war has been used as an instrument 
of Russian and Chinese foreign policies. 
His overview of Russian foreign policies 
since 1917 convinces him that no changes 
have occurred or are likely to occur in the 
next decade: “Since 1917 Russian foreign 
policy has been dictated by two basic 
aims, the domination of ihe world through 
revolution and through the ‘rise to power 
of communist parties in all countries, and 
the absolute necessity of defending the 
soviet base.” This essay is especially com- 
forting to chose who desire an easy expla- 
nation of revolutionary turmoil at home 
and abroad, as well as to those who would 
like to believe that the American agony 
in Vietnam may not have all been in vain. 
The analysis is bold, lucid, crisp. Dis- 
cerning readers may profit from it, many 
more may be deluded by its It is never- 
theless an interesting and stimulating 
volume, and a useful addition to the 
literature. 

The Vietnamese and Their Revolution is 
a book worthy of the man it honors—Paul 
Mus. Professor McAlister, a former stu- 
dent and colleague of the well-known 
French scholar, succeeded admirably in 
capturing the essence of Mus’s extraordi- 
nary knowledge of Vietnam. Although 
major portions were written by Mus more 
than twenty years ago, this updated and 
well-revised volume is a collaborative ef- 
fort. Here is an excellent introduction to 
the understanding of the Vietnamese peo- 


‘ple—their traditions, political and social 


behavior, and character, as well as their 
attitudes toward communism, nationalism, 
and so forth. The interplay of forces and 
influences which for centuries have molded 
and swayed the Vietnamese society are 
examined and traced with exceptional skill 
and objectivity. Professor McAlister’s book 
is an important and welcome contribution. 
Louis L. GERSON 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs 
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SHuMPEI OKAMOTO. The Japanese Oli- 


garchy and the Russo-Japanese War. - 


Pp. x, 358. New York: Columbia Uni- 

versity Press, 1971. . $12.00. 

The strengths and weaknesses in oli- 
garchical decision-making are the major 
concerns of this mònograph. The choice 


of the Russo-Japanese War as the case for’ 


study has many advantages, including the 
fact that it was-a turning point ‘in Japa- 
nese history in terms of international 
stature- and gave added impetus to a na- 
tionalist awakening. Perhaps of even more 
significance, the politics and processes of 
decision-making by the Japanese oligarchy 
are subjected to heretofore rarely encoun- 
tered strains and problems in the form of 
public opinion and mass pressures. This 
new phenomenon developed at a time when 
the oligarchy itself was undergoing change. 
The genrö (elder statemen), so significant 
in’ Japanese’ economic development, were 
being gradually supplanted by younger 
men, often without the broad world views 
of the genré but little more inclined toward 
feeling any responsibility toward the larger 
public. x 

Professor Okamoto presents a most 


fastidiously documented study and argues 


that, with the exception of underestimating 


Russian defensive capabilities, the oligar- 


chy prudently and with a generally accu- 
rate assessment of Japanese military and 
economic strengths and weaknesses. In- 
deed, he suggests that Japan probably 
gained more from their efforts. against 
Russia than they had the capabilities to 
expect. The failing for the Japanese lead- 
ers is to be found more in their attitude 
toward. the newly aroused, chauvinistic 
public.- The oligarchic policy of not in- 
forming atleast the various activist leaders 
of some of the nation’s problems: and 
shortcomings, and frequently misinforming 
the larger public, only increased unrealistic 
expectations. Yet the regime seemed in- 
credulous that an outburst of anger and 
disappointment could’ manifest itself in 
mass demonstrations after the revelation 
of peace terms. A very bumbling effort 
-to dissipate some of these demonstrations 
touched off the massive Hibiya riot. This 
study confirms the view that reasonable 


R ~ 
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decisions can be ends with relative ease 
in an oligarchic system, but at the same 
time it argues that a poorly informed 
public, with inadequate access to a govern- 
ment, may have tendencies toward anomic 
behavior. If the latter phenomenon 
occurs, the initial strength of the oli- 
garchy’ 8 effectiveness’ in 1 decision-making 
can be vitiated. 

Within- the context of his larger con- 


cern, the author effectively counters some 


common historical misrepresentations. One 


` of these is the oft-presented “contention 


that the post-treaty Hibiya riot was an 
anti-foreign or anti-American riot. `The 
book as a whole is a valuable contribution 
to the literature available to the Japan 
scholar. Although narrowly focused, the 
depth and precision with which the topic 
is pursued enables one to develop a better 
perspective for understanding subsequent 
Japanese history. This work is also an 


- excellent case study for those students of 


foreign policy and international relations 
who are concerned with decision-making 
processes and with the interactions of 
decision-makers and their constituents. 
Dr. ARVIN PALMER 
' Assistant Protester of l 
- Political Science 

Whittier College 

Whittier 

California _ 
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MICHAEL REISMAN. The Art of the Pos- 
sible: Diplomatic Alternatives in the ` 
Middle East.” Pp. 161. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1970. $1.95. 


The sober tone of this brief book (88 
pages of text, the remainder consisting of 
appendices) as it deals with proposed solu- 
tions for the Arab-Israeli conflict is re- 
vealed in its title, The Art of the Possible: 
It is probably as objective a treatment of 
the conflict as exists, although certain as- 
sumptions—-such as the non-monolithic 
nature of Arab nationalism, the essentially 
expansionist character of Egyptian foreign 
policy, and the non-expansionist character 
of Israel’s—might be interpreted as consti- 
tuting an Israeli point of view. This 
interpretation need not be the case, how- 
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ever, and perhaps the former assumption- 


may be attributed more to lack of area 
expertise than anything else. 

In further elaboration of the latter re- 
mark, it should be noted that the non- 
expert character of the author constitutes 
the book’s simultaneous strength and weak- 
ness. Unencumbered by previous areal 
intellectual commitments, the author has 
been able to approach the conflict from a 
fresh perspective. He has been able to 
make concrete proposals for the spe- 
cific piecemeal settlement of the conflict. 
Thus, proposals are put forward for 
settlements in Sinai and the Suez Canal, 
the Palestinians, the Golan Heights, and 
Jerusalem. The main feature of these 
partial settlements—with the exception of 
Jerusalem, which is to be international- 
ized—~is the creation of buffer areas around 
Israel. Sinai is to come under interna- 
tional administration for fifty years before 
reverting to Egypt, the Palestinians are 
to get their own state to be created out 
of Jordan, and the Druzes are to have a 
new state in the Golan area. The main 
weakness in the articulation of these pro- 
posals appears to be the conclusion that 
because, in fact, there is no such thing as 
monolithic Arab nationalism, therefore 
there is no political interdependency be- 
tween the Arab states In demon- 
strable terms there is indeed little evi- 
dence of Arab political unity, but there is 
just as niuch evidence of interdependency. 


Whether because of underdeveloped indi- . 


vidual state nationalism or because of pan- 
Arab appeals, the free passage of troops 
(for instance, Iraqi troops in Jordan) and 
Palestinian guerrillas from one country to 
another is concrete evidence of the perme- 
ability of national frontiers. Less concrete 
but even more significant is the manner in 
which policy decisions taken in one country 
have domestic impact in another; for ex- 


ample, the “ceding” of Sinai by the Egyp- - 


tians could have the clear effect of negating 


the possibility of creating a Druze state in 


Golan, for the Syrians could triumphantly 
point out the perfidy of the Egyptians in 
the Arab cause. They would be assisted in 
this stance by their concern for the poten- 
tial separatism of the remaining Druzes in 
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Syria. Lebsnon, with her large Druze 


population, would have a similar concern. 

In summation; this book, in spite of its 
assumption—-weak at best—-regarding the 
non-interdependency. of the Arab states, 
deserves to be taken seriously by those 
seeking diplomatic alternatives in the 


Middle East. - 


Louis J. CANTORI 
Department of Political Science 
University of California 
Los Angeles 
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Leon Ó Bror.. The Chief Secretary: 
Augustine Birrell in Ireland: Pp. vii, 
232. Hamden, Conn.: Archon Books, 
1970. $7.25. 

A distinguished Irish civil servant and 
historian exhibits well in this book his abil- 
ity to perceive and to assess fairly the 
complexities of a human being quite dif- 
ferent from himself. What emerges is a 
fascinating portrait of a highly competent 
person who made some useful and some 
useless contributions while trying to ac- 
complish an impossible goal, that of mak- 
ing an imperialistic relationship work. 

6 Broin understands how some of the 


' most serviceable instruments of imperial- 


ists are political administrators genuinely 
interested in people and in a better society. 
These functionaries find themselves caught 
up in an unwieldy and dehumanizing con- 
trol structure, but they struggle. neverthe- 
less to humanize it, to make it less exploi- 
tative. Their ameliorative efforts even- 


_ tually force them into disillusionment, but 


through them imperialists retain their dom- 
ination a while longer, and subject peoples 
may gain advantages and hope’ for the 
struggle to come. 

Augustine Birrell (1850-1933) appears 
to have been an enlightened and clever 
person who somehow believed that the 


relationship between England and Ireland 


could be so reconstructed that Ireland 
would become and remain a loyal entity 
within the empire. As founder of the 
National University of Ireland and father 
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of the Land Bill of 1909, his English cabi- 
net position as Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(1907-1916) got off to a most promising 
start. He continued to be an exponent of 
Irish home rule and related measures, but 
Birrell eventually realized that “nobody 
can govern Ireland from England save in 
a state of siege” (p. 175). He attributed 
this to “our British insular and ignorant 
insolence to everybody and everything save 
our sweet selves and our productions.” 
Having a larger view of human society 
than this suggests, Birrell added, “We men 


are a little breed wherever born” (p. 206).. 


He was devoted to the people of both is- 
lands and called it “a thousand pities-that 
the two islands were so near one another” 
(pp. 213-214). 

The great error of Birrell’s career in Ire- 
land—from the English standpoint—~was 
his failure to assess accurately the growing 
power of the militant Sinn Féin, impatient 
of parliamentary delays and compromises 
in the struggle for home rule. Sinn Féin 
wanted a republic, not newly forged im- 
perial ties, Thus, the Easter uprising of 
1916 terminated Birrell’s secretaryship, as 
it also marked the beginning of the open 
struggle for a republic. A leader of the 
Easter uprising asserted that “the biggest 
obstacle that we had to contend against 
was the cleverness of Mr. Birrell’s policy” 
(p. 217). It is quite. possible that if 
Birrell could have gained the English gov- 
ernment’s support for more of his policy 
proposals, Sinn Féin would have had an 
even more difficult time of it; but the 
English have too often been attracted to 
military procedures. 

A careful reading of this biography = 
those in control of English policy today 
with regard to Northern Ireland could save 
both EngUsh and Irish lives. 

ALFRED MCCLUNG LEE 
protissòr of Sociology 

Brooklyn College and the Graduate 

Center, 
City University of New York ` 


P. Vincent Bucci: Chiesa E Stato: 
Church-State relations in Italy Within 
the Contemporary Constitutional Frame- 
work. Pp. xiv, 132, The Hague: Mar- 


f, 
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tinus Nijhoff Publishers, ‘1969. Guilders 
19.80. 


' The. announced theme of this fre of 
church-state relations in Italy between 1946 
and 1963 is stated as follows: “To ascer- 
tain the causes of the reemergent friction 
necessarily connected with the Lateran 
Pacts, to determine their impact upon 
freedom of religion, to evidence that cer- 
tain governmental conditioning of religious 
practices now obtaining in the Italian po- 
litical system does not necessarily corre- 
spond to democratic standards, and to indi- 
cate the necessity of modificatory policy in 
the. area of freedom of religion.” 

Although the selection of such a timely 
and important topic is to be applauded, 
any effort to cover a subject of this mag- 
nitude and complexity in a treatise of little 
more than one hundred pages of text is 
self-defeating, doomed in advance to suffer 
from lack of depth and/or thoroughness. 
In this case the author has undertaken a 


task which defies completion in the allotted | 


space, 

Dr. Bucci’s work consists af an account 
of the debate on the Lateran Pacts in the 
Constituent Assembly of 1947, which pro- 
duced the present Italian Constitution and 
its formula regulating church-state rela- 
tions; a study of the civil trial of the 
Bishop of Prato, a precedent-setting case 
which brought to light many of the diffi- 
culties inherent in the new constitutional 
arrangement; a two-part treatment of 
religious freedom, in which he discusses.the 
privileged position of the Catholic Church 
in Italian law, the resulting disadvantages 
suffered by non-Catholic religions, and the 


problem which this disparity raises in a . 


constitutional democracy; and a conclud- 
ing chapter in which he calls for constitu- 
tional’ reform to provide real equality be- 
fore the law for all religious groups. 
Detracting considerably from the value 
of Dr. Bucci’s treatise, apart from its 
overreaching scope, are the unevenness in 
quality among the various parts of the 
work, the paucity of legal and factual ma- 
terial indispensable to the study of ques- 


tions of public law, and a style which im, 


numerous places reveals a lack of famili- 
arity, with English idiom. 


NY 


° 
+ t 
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The publisher’s -notice states that the 
author is preparing a volume on present- 
day Italian political institutions and prac- 
tices. Perhaps the new work will realize 
the potential of the present volume. 

- RaymMonp F. Cour 
' Professor of Government 

University of Notre Dame 

South Bend 

Indiana 


W. RANDOLPH BuRGESS AND JAMES ROBERT 
HUNTLEY. Europe and America: The 
Next Ten Years. Pp. 232. New York: 
Walker and Company, 1970. $8.50. 


This book argues for a stronger North 


Atlantic Treaty Organization. It bases its` 


contention on assertions that (1) the com- 
munist threat which originally provoked 
the establishment of NATO has not sig- 
nificantly diminished in the 
twenty-two years, and (2) the national 
economies of North Atlantic countries are 
becoming more alike and better managed 
than ever before, providing both the oppor- 
tunity and necessity for greater economic 
integration. 
siderations, the authors view the unifica- 
tion of the Atlantic countries as an inspira- 
tional ideal—an institutional expression of 
the liberal political tradition of the West. 

One would expect such strong support 
for NATO, as well as a good deal of ex- 
pertise regarding its Inner workings, from 
authors who have had such active partici- 
pation in it. W. Randolph Burgess is a 
former American ambassador to NATO, 
and James Huntley was for ten years a 
member of the U.S. Foreign Service and 
has also served as executive secretary of 
the Atlantic Institute of Paris. Together 
they have produced an interesting and in- 
formed, if flawed, introduction to, and 
analysis of, NATO’s prospects. 

The book is organized into three sec- 
tions: Atlantic society, economy, and poli- 
tics. Unfortunately, the most original 
section of the book, that on society, is 
also the least well done. It drifts into 
sensational and unsupported generalizations, 
particularly about youth. Beyond the 
clichés, however, this section is useful for 
its discussion of governmental and inter- 


ensuing `- 


Beyond these pragmatic con- 
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governmental efforts to control the en- 
vironment. 

The best section of the book, from the 
point of view of clear, cool analysis, is that 
on economic integration. It is well docu- 
mented and shows a particularly sensitive 
appreciation of all the dimensions of the 
“sap” between the economies of Europe 
and America. The authors even attain 
eloquence in their assessment of what 
European society has to offer the more 
exploitive American economic system. One 
wonders, however, whether the goal of free 
trade between the United States, Canada, 
the European Free Trade Association and 
European Economic Community powers, 
which Burgess and Huntley endorse as a 
long range goal, would not reduce all econo- 
mies to the most efficient common denomi- 
nator. ' 

The section on politics, which culminates 
in a call for a larger framework for At- 
lantic political coöperation, reveals dif- 
culties and. even contradictions in the 
book’s argument. A dominant theme of 
the book is that NATO and Atlantic union 
generally are essential because of the un- 
ending Communist threat. The authors, 
moreover, repeatedly criticize the Vietnam 
War policy which has alienated our NATO 
allies and has weakened American leader- 
ship in Europe. But the Vietnam War 
itself is a result of a perception of the 
communist nations as ravenous for expan- 
sion, a perception that Europeans do not 
largely share. Burgess and Huntley not- 
withstanding, a viable Atlantic aliance 
must be built on a firmer rock than fears 
of communist aggression. 

FRANK E. MYERS 

Assistant Professor of Political Science 

State University of New York 

Stony Brook 


Davin GOLpSwoRTHY. Colonial Issues in 
British Politics, 1945-1961: From “Co- 
lonial Development” to “Wind of 
Change.” Pp. xi, 425. Oxford: At the 
University Press, 1971. $14 50. 

This book represents an expanded revi- 
sion of an Oxford University Ph D. disser- 
tation. Itis written by a professor who is 
now on the staff of Monash University in 
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Australia. After tracing the impact of co- 
lonial events and problems on British do- 
mestic politics, it describes the impact of 
domestic policies on the course of colonial 
policy in the years 1945-1961, which led 
up to British decolonization. 

The value of Goldsworthy’s study ac- 
crues not only from his-extensive library 


i research but also from his interviews of 


political personages, such as four former 


" * Secretaries of State for the Colonies, nu- 


_ vices in [the] colonies.” 


merous Commonwealth Officers in both the 
Conservative and Labor parties, and co- 


terested persons. “The author’s biographi- 
cal notes (updated to May, 1969) should 
prove especially helpful to researchers in 
all phases of British colonial affairs. Ap- 
pendices covering Colonial Office expendi- 


- tures, public opinion surveys on colonial 
$ affairs, and an extensive bibliography rein-. 


force the volume’s arguments and conclu- 
sions. 

-This book is concentrated on- the “di- 
rectly ‘political’ aspects of colonial policy 


—that is, the political factors involved in. 
- the colonies’ progress towards self-rule— 


rather than [on] the socially and economi- 
cally important but less obviously’ ‘politi- 
cal’ aspects, such as the negotiation of 
commodity purchase agreements or the 
establishment of health and welfare ser- 
The foregoing 
emphasis is. found in few scholarly books, 
and is one which merits constant reassess- 


“ment as a guide to” future government 
policy in the colonies and in Great Britain. 


One major question emerges from Golds- 
worthy’s volume: How great would have 
been Jain Macleod’s contribution to the 


_present Conservative Government policy 


on former colonies if Fate had spared him 
more years of servicer Certainly Mac- 


leod’s comment in the ‘Weekend Telegraph 


(March 12, 1965): “By these years—1959~ 
1961—we will be judged,” provides im- 


-portant insight into his role as Secretary of 


State in the Macmillan Government in 
hastening colonial change: Perhaps this 
volume is a memorial to Macleod, whose 


- achievement, according to Goldsworthy, 


“was not that he steered the [Conserva- 
tive] Party as a whole on to a new course, 


. but that he was able to create a temporary 
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break in the Party’s instinctive resistance 
to his aims, and to force his policies 
through that breach.” 
Mary E. MURPHY 
Professor of Business Administration 
California State College 
Los Angeles 


Davin Joravsxy. The Lysenko Affair. 
Pp. mui, 459. Cambridge, Mass: Har- 
vard University Press, 1970. $13.95. 


How were Russian scientists able to sur- 


. vive Stalin’s purges? 
lonial business executives. and other in- - 
-Cancer Ward, recalls: 


Shulubin, a> patient in Solzhenitsyn’s 
“Professors were be- 
ing arrested by the dozen. We were sup- 
posed to confess our ‘mistakes’? I con- 
fessed them! We were supposed to re- 
nounce them? I renounced them!’ 

Retreating from applied studies to pure 
biology afforded no protection, for “the 
purge started there as well, and what a 
purge! ‘The professorial chairs in the bi- 
ology department got a thorough sweeping 
with the broom.... They were destroying 
textbooks. written by great scientists, they - 
were changing curricula. ... They sug- 
gested we reshape anatomy, microbiology, 
and neuropathology to fit in with the doc- 
trines of an ignorant agronomist and an 
expert in horticulture.” , i 

David Joravsky’s book traces the career 
of T. D. Lysenko, the “ignorant agrono- 
mist” who piped the mad tunes of Soviet 
biology from 1935 to 1964—variations on 
the folksy themes of I. V. Michurin, the 
self-taught “expert in horticulture.” It is . 
an expertly researched, valuable contribu- 
tion to the tragic history of scientists sup- 
plying the prescriptions of political bosses 
for miracle cures from the endemic ills of 
collectivized agriculture 

Joravsky focuses on the supporting cast 
of the drama: .the typical scientist who 
paid lip-service to dogma while maintain- 
ing inner faith to his discipline, the middle 
bureaucrat who hedged his bets on the 
snake-oil salesmen that had become Stalin’s 
then Khrushchev’s, court magicians. ‘It is 
a different perspective from that of Zh. A. 
Medvedev’s The Rise and Fall of T. D. 
Lysenko, with its galleries of saints (grand 
old biologists intransigent on their way to 
prison camps) and of rogues (Lysenko-ites , 


climbing to leading academic positions with 
blocdstained hands). 


The detached Joravsky version, with ` 
prevailing shades of gray, rests on a nar- ' 
arrest - 


rower definition of “repression”: 
followed by exile, imprisonment, or execu- 
tion (p. 112). That accounts for its sur- 
prisingly small number of “anti-Lysenko- 
ite” victims (77). Granted, no exact 
barometer can gauge the pressures of a 
climate of fear such as that which weighed 
upon Soviet biologists in 1936-1939 and 
1948-1952, the purge periods that displaced 
“bourgeois science” by Lysenko-ite dogma. 
This still leaves the question of whether 
the obscurantists only threatened the ex- 
tinction of “genuine biologists . . . within 
a generation or two,” as Joravsky asserts, 
or whether the guilt and fear of the Shu- 
lubins are not gnawing at the edges of the 
present regime, despite its professed re- 
spect for scientific autonomy. 
Harvey F Firesipe 


Associate Professor of Political Science . 


Ithaca College 


Ithaca 
New York 

Car. J. FREDRICH. Europe. An Emergent 
Nation? Pp xiii, 269. New York: 


Harper & Row, 1969 $8.95. 


STUART DE LA MAHOTIERE. Towards One 
Europe. Pp. 331. Great Britain: C. 
Nicholls, Penguin Books, 1970. $1.95. 


If the discussions concerning European 
economic integration, during: the early and 
mid-1950’s, moved Francois Perroux to 
write, “of all the obscure and uncomely 
words with which the study of economics 
clutters up one’s language, the term inte- 
gration ranks among the foremost,” then 
the continuing discussion about Europe’s 
political unification must surely lead us to 
‘a similar utterance in the 1970s For, 
despite the vast number of studies on this 
subject with which we have been deluged 
during the past decade, the nature of 
Europe’s would-be-polity—-to borrow from 
the title of a recent work—is still open to 
debate, various interpretations, and di- 
vergent opinions. Indeed, at present one 
can largely speculate on the prospects for 
a true political unification in Europe and 
on the institutional form which it might 
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take. And even such an exercise is made 
difficult by constantly changing political 
and economic realities. 

It is with this in mind that one should 
approach the two works before us. Both of 
them attempt to wrestle with the question 
of European unity. Both, moreover, can 
be regarded as sympathetic to this cause. 
They differ, however, in style and in the 
direction of their inquiries. 


Friedrich’s work features a combination 
consisting of political theorizing, results of 
field research (mostly in France and Ger- 


many), and critical commentaries on previ- 


ous studies—a combination, it might be 
noted, which at times taxes heavily the 
reader’s perseverance. Its main effort is 
directed toward a central .objective: to 
study the workings of human contact points 
in the European Economic Community, and 
to assess the promise which such contacts 
hold for the development of a- European 
federal system. To that end, Friedrich 
examines the structure and functions of 
various organized groups (for example, 
business, labor and trade unions, the agri- 


cultural community) in the EEC member- 
` countries, and calls particular attention to 


instances of interaction between them, as, 
well as between them and the institutions 
of EEC. But the conclusions which he 
draws are, for the most part, qualified. 


_ Thus, although there can be no doubt that 
_ Friedrich regards organized coöperation 


between human groups as an indispensable 
requisite for the shaping of a federal order 
in Europe, he refrains from arguing that 
this particular form of political structure 
would necessarily emerge. Nor does he 
claim that his present investigation can 
yield definite conclusions even with respect 
to the contributions which ongoing human 
contacts are making toward the attainment 
of a federated Europe. His is primarily a 
plea for some sort of federal union, rather 
than a convincing argument as to its feasi- 


"bility. Unfortunately, it leaves this re- 


viewer no closer to the, Truth about 
Europe’s political future than he was be- 
fore. 


While Friedtich’s book may appeal to 
ne specialist in the feld, that by de la 
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Mahotiere holds great attraction to the in- 
telligent reader at large. In fact, it com- 
mends itself to. the attention of anyone 
concerned with the broad spectrum of is- 
sues surrounding the development, current 
activities, and future of existing European 
institutions (including, in addition.to the 
EEC, such groups as the Western European 
Union, European Free Trade Association, 
and North Atlantic Treaty Organization). 
Here we have a lucidly written account 
which enables the reader to follow, in a 
meaningful way, the story of European 
integration, beginning with the early post- 
World War II period and continuing 
through the current post-deGaulle era. A 
particularly interesting and crucial aspect 
of that story involves the relations between 
the EEC and other European countries, 
especially Britain. And it is to de la 
Mahotiere’s credit that he never loses sight 
of this aspect; in fact, he skillfully weaves 
it into his general discussion and, in the 
. process, offers some very sharp insights 
into its political and economic implica- 
tions. Nor does he ignore other issues 
that bear on Europe’s course in the pres- 
ent and future—issues that concern pri- 
marily internal developments in the EEC, 
and issues that pertain to Western Europe 
as a whole. He is, on the whole, strongly 
sympathetic to the notion of European 
unity. Yet his enthusiasm is properly 
seasoned with realism. ' 

To sum up: One can accept the reality 
of de la Mahotiere’s claim that “few now 
deny the need for [European] unity” (p. 
279), or sympathize with Friedrich’s plea 
for the development of a federal spirit 
which would serve as a foundation for such 
unity. But the questions still remain: 


What institutions would prove most effec-. 
tive in achieving European unity, and ` 


would such institutions be allowed to de- 
velop? Neither one of the two volumes 
under review provides a convincing answer 
to this question. And perhaps this is-as 
it should be; for to this reviewer it seems 
that only time will tell., 
IMANUEL WEXLER 

Associate Professor of Economics 

University of Connecticut 

Storrs 
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RICHARD Mayne. The Recovery of Eu- 
rope: From Devastation to Unity. Pp. 
375. New York: Harper and Row, 
1970. $8.95. . 


To read The Recovery of Europe, by 
Richard Mayne, is like setting out by 
train, on a bright day, with the shades 
down, through country .well remembered 
but long not seen. 

To list the timetable is to chant a liturgy 
of the stations and crossings of postwar 
European history: the Morgenthau Plan, 
Germany’s surrender, Joint Chiefs of Staff/ . 
1067, the Nuremberg trials, denazification; 
the Allied partition of the Balkans in 
1944, Yalta, the end of Lend-Lease, Pots- 
dam, the Truman Doctrine, the Marshall 
Plan; the 1947 Foreign Ministers’ Con- 
ference in Moscow; the formation of Or- 
ganization for European Economic Coop- 
eration, European Payments Union; the 
Dunkirk and Brussels treaties; the Council 
of Europe, the Schuman Plan and European 
Coal & Steel Community; the rejection of 
Economic Defense Board and End Prod- 
ucts Committee and the establishment of 
Western European Union, North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, European Economic 
Community, and Euratom; European Free 
Trade Association and Organization. for 
European Cooperation and Development; 
the Grand Design and the Kennedy Round, 
De Gaulle’s veto of British entry and 
attack on the institutions of the Com- 
munity, 

The fellow passengers are classically cast: 
the Europeans, Adenauer, Attlee, Bevin, 
Bidault, Churchill, de Gasperi, de Gaulle, _ 
Monnet, Schuman, Spaak; the Americans, 
four Presidents, Acheson, Ball, Bohlen, 
Clay, Clayton, Harriman, Kennan, Mc- 
Cloy; the Soviets, Molotov, Stalin, Vy- 
shinsky. 

The plot centers loosely around the at- 
tempt to build a United Europe, with Jean 
Monnet taking a central role. Details are 
presented on his varied and fascinating 
career and on his conception of European 
unity as a solution to the problem of Ger- 
many, which had twice helped to break: 
the European peace Mayne also discusses 
the initial stages of the European Coal and 
Steel Community and Monnet’s “disap- 
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pointment” with Britain’s refusal to join, 
his Presidency of and retirement from its 
High Authority, and the creation of the 
Action Committee for the United States of 
Europe. 

British negotiations at various stages are 
described at length, with the British pic- 
tured as appropriately aloof, distant, and 
cool. “Britain’s technical arguments 
against European cooperation,” Mayne 
says, began early and “concealed a deep- 
rooted feeling that somehow she was dif- 
ferent from her continental neighbors” (p. 
131). While the United Kingdom partici- 
peted in wider political or military organi- 
zations, she long resisted the deeper forms 
of economic and technical association cen- 
tering around the Six, and the full reversal 
of this policy, for a variety of reasons, has 
still not yet been accomplished. 

Mayne treats de Gaulle as a character in 
whom the black of malevolence is shaded 
with the grey of senility He agrees with 
de Gaulle’s description of himself as an 
old man... detached from human con- 
cerns’” who, Mayne says, expressed with 
“strain and artifice” “the bleakness of his 
vision.” “At worst the grandeur of the 
style obscured the poverty of the content: 
too often, he was writing beyond his 
means.” “De Gaulle’s ideas were few and 
simple,” and “his greatest skill was to use 
the grand manner to conceal his lack of 
resources” (pp. 255-256). 

Americans appear in the role of “a re- 
luctant St. George” saving Europe ‘“Mar- 
shall Aid,” says Mayne, “was a precondition 
of all later ‘affluence’ and ‘economic mira- 
cles,’ ag well as of moves toward European 
unity” (p. 107). There are a few uncom- 
fortable moments, as when Mayne cites 
Leahy’s report of Truman’s reaction to 
Hiroshima “Shaking Captain Graham by 
the hand, he said: ‘This is the greatest 
thing in history?” (pp. 89-90). 

By comparison, the Soviet Union is a 
kind of reluctant dragon. Commenting on 
the postwar zoning of Germany, Mayne 
believes that “all of the participants” acted 
honestly, thoughtfully, and reasonably at 
the time. Even Stalin “no doubt believed 
that he was serving the cause of future 
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stability and peace” (p. 63). At the same 
time the “drab, cynical ruthlessness of 
Stalinist dictatorship” (p. 133) is at the 
core of the other side. 

At journey’s end there is a dénouement 
which, while not completely happy, is yet 
still hopeful. “The efforts of those who 
set out to realize their vision of Europe” 
were notin vain. In spite of the fact that 
they “failed” to achieve their specific ob- 
jectives, they “succeeded” in a more gen- 
eral sense “because their aim was so high ” 
The struggle continues “for unity in Eu- 
rope, partnership across the Atlantic, and 
genuine peaceful coexistence between East 
and West,” to “bind the world together in 
a network of institutions and agreements” 
(pp. 295-296). 

“Could the unification of Europe really 
begin such a process?” Mayne asks here. 
Tt is too bad that he did not systematically 
attempt to answer it earlier. The Recov- 
ery of Europe proceeds in narrative fash- 
ion, without clear theoretical guidelines 
It is essentially descriptive and neglects 
recent explanatory literature in both ‘the 
social sciences and history. The intrinsic 
integrative potential of the movement to- 
ward European unification has been the 
focus of a massive body of social scien- 
tific theory and research, particularly in 
political science, economics, and sociology. 
New studies are concentrating on the ef- 
fects of European integration on broader 
Atlantic cohesion. Discussion of such 
work by Mayne is almost nowhere to be 
seen. 

Historical “revisionist” ideas concerning 
possible Western responsibility for the ori- 
gins and continuation of the Cold war do 
not receive prominent attention. Where 


Mayne approaches such questions, he 


quickly moves past. “The origins of this 
‘cold war’ have been variously interpreted,” 
he says near the beginning, and generously 
concludes that “there was perhaps as much 
misunderstanding on both sides as there 


_was malevolence on either” (p 17). Later 


he says that “Western fears . . . may pos- 
sibly have misread Soviet intentions; but 
what was significant on both sides was the 
climate of fear. . Mutual distrust, 


i 


` Sputnik, the Hungarian crisis, Suez, and . 
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adire or wrongly, was deepened by the 
military situation on each side” (pp. 150- 
151). 

Mayne’s assumption that European uni- 
fication and Atlantic partnership are con- 
gruent with East-West détente`is undercut 
by his own inverse connection of the 


growth of intra-Western relations and the, 
-Cold War. 


“The Truman Doctrine and 
the Marshall Plan,” Mayne reports Truman 
saying, “were ‘two halves of the same wal- 
nut’ and in them were to be found the 
embryonic stages of European unity and 
equal transatlantic partnership” (p. 97). 
The growth and continuance. of > such 
Western relations may be strongly con- 


‘nected with such Cold War milestones as 


the Berlin blockade, the Czechoslovakian 
coup, the Soviet atomic bomb, Korea, 


the Czechoslovakian crisis of 1968—as is 


“< made clear in the text. 


As for binding the rest of “the world 


together in a network of institutions and ' 


agreements,” Mayne mentions the prob- 


Jems of the developing countries but does 


not provide a really extended discussion of 
their relationship to a United Europe, ‘an 
Atlantic Partnership, or an PARON est 
entente. 

Readers who have made this trip betes 


> will find some novelties. It is clear from 


the footnotes and the book jacket that 


Mayne is providing new “private informa- 
tion” and “revealing anecdotes.” He has 


~ done extensive research in the traditional 


' Interest and expertise. 


historical sources of the era and the book 
comes well-footnoted and with an extensive 
bibliography. It brings substantive ‘ bene- 
fits in areas where the author has special 
Mayne is British 
and has worked in the ECSC, EEC, and 


Monnet’s Action Committee for the United - 


States of Europe. Congruently it empha- 
sizes British relations with the Common 
Market and Jean Monnet’s place in the 


_history of the European unification move- 
ment. 


Travellers who wouid like farther en- 


l lightenment on the. complexities of the 
- integration process, on the conflicts and 


rivalries of trans-Atlantic relations, on the 
connection between the European unifica- 


tion movement and the Cold War, and on 


‘by days. 
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the relevance of the Third World will have 
to buy other tickets. 
Francis A. BEER 
john F. Kennedy Institute 
Center for International, Studies 
Tilburg . 
The Netherlands 


ALAN. S. Miirwarp. The New Order and 
the French Economy. Pp. viii, 320. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1970. $12.00. 


During the war, French intelligence sent 
to London, together with much. other eco- 
nomic information, a chart from an air- 
craft factory—-which one I forget—showing 
the progress in manufacture of large recon- 
naissance aircraft for the Luftwaffe, either 
Dornier 24’s or -Focke-Wulf 200’s—again, 
I forget. The vertical axis represented 
stages in production from bottom to top, 
going from beginning to completion. The 
horizontal axis showed the passage of time 
The chart measured 84 inches in 
height and 30 feet plus in width, with no 
airplane having been completed over the 
more than twenty-four months since the 
first had been started. This book, by the 
prolific young economic historian of World 
War IT, deals with the global. relationships 
between Germany and France from the fall 
of Paris in June, 1940 to the invasion of 
Normandy four years later. Not all the 
factories, mines, or farms were as success- 
ful as that whose production record was so 
triumphantly smuggled across-the channel. 

The book proceeds at two levels. On its 
own terms, as indicated by the first sub- 


‘stantive phrase in the title, it is an empiri- 


cal testing of a controversy between “Lib- 
eral theory,” which holds that military - 
conquest does not pay, and the revolution- 


„ary doctrine of National Socialism that 


Grossraumwirtschaft was both practical and < 
profitable Less grandiosely and ideologi- 
cally, it is an account of the unfolding of 
German economic policies in France under 
the occupation, as the Germans sought by 
myriad devices to produce an economic ` 
gain from military victory’ 
The first theme seems to this reviewer to. 
be pressed too hard I do not know either 
the Liberal doctrine that conquest doesn’t 
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pay, nor the Nazi antithesis; nor are the 
introductory theoretical chapters persua- ~. 


sive. At the level of revealed preference, 


conquest, like crime, must both pay and 


not pay, and it is fairly futile in my judg- 
ment to take a single case and to oe 
on its basis. 

At the same time, Dr. Milward iss pro- 
duced a fascinating account of German pol- 
icy, without, however, putting it squarely 
into a modern cost-benefit analysis. The 
devices of pillage were many and varied: 
war booty, occupation costs, issuance of 


occupation currency, overvaluation, price . 


control, capital penetration, placing of con- 
tracts, labor deportation, and so on. But 
the French, despite their military pros- 
tration, were not without some defensive 
scrength: raising prices, export taxes, in- 
sistence upon provision of raw materials, 
and above all, sabotage, absenteeism, and 


joining the Maquis. The author notes the 


three main stages of policy: the first until 
the check on the Eastern front, without 
very heavy pressure, followed by the 
Sauckel policy of draining workers to Ger- 
many, followed by the Speer policy of 
building the New European order in which 
France produces finished consumer goods in 
France and leaves armament production 
and components mainly to Germany. The 
chronological narrative is supplemented by 
case studies in coal, iron ore, bauxite, and 
aluminum, wolfram, and agriculture. l 

Milward’s conclusion that conquest pays 
in the short run, but not in the long, seems 
to require more exploration of the links 
between the imposing of heavy burdens of 
war booty, occupation costs, and such, and 
the evocation of the long-run resistance. 
How much was the German eventual-mili- 


tary defeat a result of invasion on the one. 


hand, or the impossibility of holding down 
a conquered people on the other? But 
while one may not follow the author on 
his theoretical analysis, one remains deeply 
in his debt for compiling the factual and 
statistical account of the German occupa- 
tion in France It remains an object lesson 
for the world. 
C. P. KINDLEBERGER 

Professor of Economics 

_ Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

> Cambridge 
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LowELL G. Noonan. France: The Politics 
of Continuity in Change. Pp. xv, 528. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 

` 1970. No price. 

~ This book is one of the first two country- 

studies in the Holt, Rinehart and Winston 

' Modern Comparative Politics series edited 

by Professor Peter H. Merkl. Like the 

Crowell, Houghton Mifflin, Harper, and 

Little, Brown comparative government 


- series, the -format of this series is paper- 
’ back and its intended audience is under- 


graduate students. Like the latter two of 
those earlier series, it combines “country 
volumes” and “analytic comparative stud- 
ies,’ with the country volumes intending 
to use similar outlines and approaches. 
Like the Little, Brown series, it strives self- 
consciously to maintain a methodological 
posture. What claim; then, can this new 
entrant make on our time and attention 
and the budgets of our students as it fol- 
lows so well trodden a path? 

The most obvious advantages of Profes- 
sor Noonan’s book over its rivals are cur- 
rency, completeness, and thoroughness. 
None if its rivals has been able, at this 
writing, to take the passage of de Gaulle 
into account.’ That is,: however, a very 
perishable asset. Its other cardinal virtues 
are more durable. It runs more than 40 
percent longer than the closest of its com- 
petitors in the other series. This gives the 
author far more opportunity to fill in the 
rich detail of the fabric of French politics 
and, in general, he makes good use of the 
extra space. He adds a lot more of the 
“color” of French politics than his com- 
petitors, which should give the reader a 
better feel for his subject. For instance, 
he spends sixteen pages on the political 
socialization effects of the French educa- 
tional system, . whereas his closest rival— 
who subscribes to a methodology that 
places great emphasis on socialization— 
gives only ten pages, to the same topic. 

In some ‘respects, however, Professor 


Noonan dissipates some of the advantages 


' of length through inefficient organization. 
For instance, the various French political 
“families” are described in one chapter, 
reappear in organizational form in another, 
and in electoral form in still another. I 
would have found his discussion clearer and 
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more illuminating if he had taken each po- 
litical family in turn and followed it from 
its tradition through its organization to its 
electoral base. ! 

Length also has disadvantages. Pro- 
fessor. Noonan’s book is, of course, the 
most expensive of its class and the most 
dificult to squeeze into an. undergraduate 
reading list. Nor can any parts of it be 
omitted conveniently. For students with 
money and instructors with slack in their 
reading assignments, the Noonan book is 
the most ‘useful of the paperback textbooks 
on France. 

Wiliam G. ANDREWS 
Professor of Political Science 
State University of New York 


Brockport 


Mario Toscano. Designs in Diplomacy: 
Pages from European Diplomatic His- 
tory in the Twentieth Century. Trans- 
lated and edited by George A. Carbone. 
Pp. ix, 433. Baltimore, Md.: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1970. $16.50. 

Seven essays are contained in this col- 
lection, all but one of them originally pub- 
lished before 1963. They appeared in a 
revised and enlarged form in Toscano’s 
Pagine di storia diplomatica contemporanea, 
vol. II: Origini e vicende della seconda 
guerra mondiale (Milan, 1963).” ‘One’ of 
the essays, however, is not concerned with 
the Second World War but with the failure 
of an Hungarian-Rumanian rapprochement 


` in 1920. The post-1963 article is on Ital- 


ian feelers prior to Mussolini’s fall concern- 
ing Italian withdrawal from ‘the war, and 
was first published in Cko in 1965. In 
preparation for this translation, the author 
notes in the Preface, dated September 4, 
1968, that he made further revisions on the 
basis of new interpretive works and docu- 
‘mentary sources, in order to further clarify 
specific points and to update bibliographi- 


“cal materials. 


The masterful precision of detail and 
cldrity of interpretation and exposition 
which diplomatic historians had come to 
expect of the late Mario Toscano charac- 
terize these essays, all of which contribute 
new information and insights into diplo- 
macy for those students who cannot read 
: the originals in Italian. As in all his 
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works, Toscano relies. heavily upon the 
Italian archives as well as upon published 
materials, and in several instances has been 
able to round out the sources by inter- 
viewing participants in the events of which 
he writes. Also, since he quotes exten- 
sively from the sources, both in the text 


‘and the footnotes, his essays provide ex- 


tensive and pertinent readings- from the 
sources. 

Five of the seven. essays deal with. 
aspects of Italian diplomatic relations: 
Italy’s role in the conception and negotia- 
tion of the Nazi-Soviet pacts of August, 
1939; Italo-Soviet relations, 1940-1941, 
when efforts to reach an accord failed: the 
resumption of Italo-Soviet diplomatic rela- 
tions in March, 1944; the resumption of ` 
Italo-French diplomatic relations; and 
“Ttalian Soundings to Abandon the Conflict 
before Mussolini’s Fall.” The seventh and — 
last essay, the only one that might interest 
non-specialists, raises questions about the 
“influence which the work of intelligence 
services had on several important political 
decisions taken before and during World 
War II” (p. 406). Toscano offers tenta- . 
tive answers in a few cases which he -de- 
scribes briefly, but his main purpose is 
to alert historians to the complicated prob- . 
lems involved in the interpretation of 
secret-service activity. 

The translation is excellent and the 
printing virtually flawless. The index, too, 
is a boon to students. A regrettable lack, 
however, is the absence of a bibliography 
and a key to abbreviations in a work of 
voluminous footnotes wherein titles in 
shortened form recur. 


DwicHTt E. LEE 
Professor Emeritus of European 
History 
Clark University 
Worcester 
Massachusetts 


LAWRENCE D. WALKER. Hitler Youth and 
- Catholic Youth 1933-1936: A Study of 
Totalitarian ` Conquest. Pp. x, 203. 
Washington, D.C.: Catholic University 
of America’ Press, 1970. $10.50. 
This is a tightly written volume which 
traces the conflict between state and church 
authorities over the existence of Catholic , 
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Youth Organizations in the Third Reich. 
On December 1, 1936, Hitler promulgated 
a law which brought all German young 
people into the state-sponsored Hitler 
Youth, and this accounts for the terminal 
date of the study. Fortunately Walker 
does not confine himself strictly to this 
period and in a final chapter analyzes the 
impact of that law in the following years, 
up to February 6, 1939, when a decree 
dissolved the Catholic Young Men’s 
Association (Jungmdnnerverband) for the 
whole Reich. The decree was the inevi- 
table result of the piecemeal policy for 
dissolving this organization and confiscating 
its property in one diocese after another, 
which began in 1937. 

The opening chapter provides a good 
foundation for the book. Here the author 
succinctly discusses the history of the 
youth movement in Germany starting with 
the Wandervogee, then the Pfadfinder and 
the variety of Bünde of the post-World 
War I period. He points out the simi- 
Jarities and differences among them and the 
significance of the youth movement as a 
whole. With that accomplished, he traces 
the establishment of the Hitler Youth in 
the 1920’s and then turns his attention to 
explaining the origin and complexity of the 
Catholic Youth organizations. It is grati- 


fying to find so much information clearly ~ 


presented within a compass of twenty-four 
pages. i 
The negotiation of the Concordat of 
1933 had been accomplished with record- 
breaking speed, partly because some of the 
most difficult problems were left to be 
settled by future friendly’ negotiations. 
One of these thorny questions concerned 
which Catholic organizations should be 
guaranteed a future independent exis- 
tence under Article 31 of the Concordat 
and which ones were to be absorbed 
(gleichgeschaltet) into the party and state 
organizations. ‘The unsuccessful attempt 
to reach an agreement on this subject con- 
stitutes the heart of the volume. The 
many restrictive measures imposed by the 
state are duly recounted, but Walker pays 
equal attention to the counter-measures 
undertaken by the church. The account 
of the outburst of Catholic activity, with 
its large rallies, processions, and pilgrim- 
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ages in the spring of 1934, is noteworthy. 
The emphasis he gives throughout to 
Catholic resistance and internal revival is 
proper and welcome, A few references are 
made to the absorption of Protestant youth 
groups into the Hitler Youth; but on the 
whole the Protestant side of the problem 
is bypassed. 

The author has used the available docu- 
mentary collections and monographic lit- 
erature; above all, he has drawn heavily on 
microfilms of Gestapo reports. This is a 
sound and welcome addition to the growing 
historiography of the Kirchenkampf under 
Hitler. 

ERNEST C, HELMREICH 

Thomas Brackett Reed Professor 

of History and Political Science 

Bowdoin College 

Brunswick 

Maine 


GERHARD LL: WEINBERG. The Foreign 
Policy of Hitlers Germany: Diplomatic 
Revolution in Europe, 1933-1936. Pp. 
xi, 397, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1970. $12.75. 

James E. McSHerry. Stalin, Hitler and 
Europe, 1939-1941: The Imbalance of 
Power. .Pp. viii, 357. New York: 
World Publishing, 1970. $12.50. 


Foreign policy in the cloud cuckoo land 
of the Third Reich was dependent upon 
the will of one man. It was a combina- 
tion of shrewdness, astrology, and devil- 
may-care activism. Running through it 
was a kind of amateurish dogmatism and 
arrogance. 

Now the scholars of diplomatic history 
are hard at work deciphering the actions 
of Adolf Hitler in the critical years before 
and during World War II. These two 
books are notable contributions in this 
task. Both tend to contradict A. J. P. 
Taylor’s well-known thesis that Hitler was 
a modern version of an eighteenth-century 
diplomat, seeking revision of the most 
recent treaty in the same way Maria 
Theresa attempted to recover Silesia for 
Austria from the Prussia of Frederick the 
Great. There is much evidence here to 
show that the Fuehrer had some fixed ideas 
about what he wanted to do and that his 
aims were not defensive in character. 
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The study of Gerhard L. Weinberg, Pro- 
fessor of History at the University of 


Michigan, accents Hitler’s foreign policy - 


from 1933 to 1936. It is plainly. and 
simply a superb piece of research, within 
the best traditions of American scholar- 
‘ship, in planning, use of the sources, or- 
ganization, and writing. Some parts of the 
story may be found elsewhere, but this is 
a beautifully connected account which 
brings the entire period into focus. 

Weinberg shows how Versailles left a 
' Europe in reality quite different from what 
many had imagined. Despite this German- 
described “Carthaginian Peace,” Germany 
remained potentially-a powerful country. 
‘Germans accepted Hitler as their leader 
and gave him their support. The Fuehrer 
“was determined to consolidate and increase 
the strength already there “for -great 
adventures that would enable him to domi- 
nate the globe” (p. 358). 

How Hitler attempted to implement that 
ambition is the theme of Weinberg’s study. 


The author rightly says that the traditional ` 


separation of foreign from domestic policy 
cannot be applied here. 
Germany’s position in Europe. Hitler trod 
that path “with a combination of caution 
and bravado, of opportunism and con- 
sistency, that leaves the observer torn be- 
_ tween wonder and fear” (p. 358). He 


-< „gathered power in his own hands while at 


the same time beginning military. prepa- 
ration. The goal was clear, the means 
entirely flexible. 

The development of German power must 
be judged against another element—the 
weak and disunited powers threatened by 
Germany, The new nations were too small 
and weak; the Soviet Union was slow to 


` - recognize the dangers of- nazism; isolation- 


ist America was determined to stay out 
of the war; the British were distracted by- 
domestic concerns, and France, internally 
divided and externally impotent, remained 
the sole watcher at the gate. 

In this situation Hitler moved aggres- 


_ .sively,.accompanying each move with as- 


surances to lull others into acquiescence. 
. Certainly he took advantage of his op- 


"` _ ponent’s errors, but he was the pusher, not 


' they. By his fiftieth birthday (1939), 
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The key was 


Hitler had decided that he ought to start ` 
a war while in his prime. Weinberg bril- 
liantly reveals the process, step by step. 

McSherry’s Stalin, Hitler and Europe, 
1939-1941, the second volume of his re- 
search, acts as a complement to Weinberg’ 8 
book: . Although the stress here is on So- 
viet foreign policy, the author relies mainly 
on German sources and devotes much at- 
tention to Hitler. After June, 1940, the 
story is essentially one about the relations 
between Hitler and Stalin, of the suspicions 
and fears each harbored toward the other. 

The outstanding facts are Hitler’s idea 
of conquering Russia (through which he’ 
would force Britain to make peace), the 
Fuehrer’s. futile attempts to obtain Stalin 
as an ally, and his final decision to attack 
in the east. 

McSherry starts with the second Nazi- 
Soviet Agreement of September-28, 1939, 
a defensive move on Stalin’s part, Then 
he covers in brief chapters the Russian- 
Finnish Winter War of 1939-1940, when 
the overconfident Stalin suffered an un- 
expected defeat and was burned by icy 
cold Finnish steel. 

By the summer of 1940, Stalin had pre- 
empted his gains from Hitler. The 
Fuehrer was now -issuing warnings to 
Russia. In September and October, Hitler’ 
was conciliatory, lulling Stalin into a false ` 
sense of security. Stalin stiffened just as 
Axis reverses began, with the Greeks 
driving the Italians back into Albania, 
Contrary to the generally held view, Mc- 
Sherry says that Hitler made the decision 
to attack the Soviet Union not in July but 
between November 28 and December 2, -< 
1940. Eurdpean hegemony, Hitler was 
sure, would be decided in the battle against 
Stalin, 
McSherry covers the crucial weeks in 
detail. He includes some highly personal 
reactions. Both Hitler and Stalin, he says, 
used the worst possible tactics in dealing 
with each other. Hitler’s first and basic 
miscalculation was that “the premiers of 
Munich won’t accept the risk of war.’ 
His second one was in underestimating 
Russia. Stalin’s mistakes were the worst: 
his first was in signing the pact with 
Hitler; he surrounded himself with yes- - 
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men, and his approach to grand strategy 

“was comparable to that of a suspicious 
peasant trading several pigs for a cow” 
(p. 253). 

On occasion, McSherry is carried away 
by his arguments, including this non 
sequitur: “In the past, at least, the democ- 
racies have been saved from their folly by 
the foolishness of their enemies. Some of 
the policies advocated by the editorial 
pages of the New York Times, for ex- 
ample, have been exceeded in fatuity only 
by some of those actually adopted by 
totalitarian regimes” (p. 244). 

There are minor faults in McSherry’s 
study. In the selected bibliography, the 
primary and secondary sources are lumped 
together. The publisher should be 
awarded one tiny scallion for setting the 
documentation at the back of the book. 
This saves money but it annoys readers 
by giving them a Forest Hills tennis neck 
from turning the head every few lines from 
front to back. 

Both these books are welcome additions 
to the historiography explaining power 


politics before and during World War IT. , 


Lovis L. SNYDER 
Professor of History 
The City College of 
The City University of New York 


Wotr MENDL. Deterrence and Persua- 
sion: French Nuclear Armament in the 
Context of National Policy, -1945-1969. 
Pp. 256. New York: Praeger, 1970. 
$9.00, 

This volume undertakes to interpret the 
development of French nuclear military 
policy from its origins during the early 
postwar years through the period of the de 
Gaulle regime. A principal aim of the 
Berlin-born author is to demonstrate how 
extensively de Gaulle built upon his prede- 
cessors of the Fourth Republic. -Granted 
that de Gaulle gave the policy his own 
“idiosyncratic twist,” the enormous vested 


interest—economic, diplomatic, military—: 


in such a policy is likely to mean that it 
will continue without appreciable change 
well beyond his departure from the scene. 


(De Gaulle had just resigned: when the 


book went to press.) 
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Based upon a doctoral dissertation at the 


‘University of London, the study appears 
.to take into account virtually all the sig- 


nificant printed sources available in French 


-and English. These sources are carefully 


researched, and perceptive conclusions 
drawn therefrom.’ Even so, the study 
suffers a bit at times from the lack of 
interview material, ` 

The author deals with his subject in 


‘three detailed chapters covering succes- 


sively general foreign policy, the function 
of defense policy, and the gradual shift 
of the.French atomic energy program from 
its original technological and economic 
objectives toward nuclear armament. Be- 
fore the emergence of the Fifth Republic, 
notes Mendl, “all the options for a mili- 
tary program” had been taken up by the 
French policy-makers, A strategic nuclear 
force under strictly national auspices came 
to be viewed as important for French 
security in the light of German rearma- 
ment, the increasingly strained relationship 
between France and her Anglo-American 
allies, and the fear that the United States, 
following the failure of the latter to aid 
France in Indo-China, as well as in the 
Suez crisis, could not-be relied upon to 
come to the defense of the French vital 
interests by way of the complex NATO 
process, It was argued, especially after 
de Gaulle came to power, that a strategic 
nuclear ‘force, even if of modest dimen- 
sions, would have significant value as a 
“deterrent” against Soviet attack. Even 
more pointedly, de Gaulle stressed national 
nuclear power-as essential to the conduct . 
of an independent French diplomacy vis- 
a-vis.the rest of Europe. Whether such 
a claim has any real validity, according to 
Mendl, will not’ become clear until the 
forte de frappe becomes operational— 
hopefully around 1975. This reviewer 
would agree that its future as an instru- 
ment of diplomatic “persuasion” appears 
highly doubtful. 

Mendl’s chapter on “the domestic po- 
litical enviroment” will be for students of 
comparative politics perhaps the most in- 
teresting part of the book. Here it is 
convincingly shown how the decision to 
establish a nuclear program was effectively 
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taken by a relatively small group of indus- 
trial leaders (the younger managerial 
elite), an inner nucleus of senior military 
officers (polytechniciens), and a limited 
number of eminent scientists. Debate in 
Parliament during the Fourth Republic was 
sporadic and never decisive. All parties 
but the Gaullist and the communist were 
badly split- on the question. After de 
Gaulle’s advent, the role of Parliament 
shrank even more. As for public opinion, 
there was’ at no time a clear majority for 
the policy in terms of poll results. “The 
public,” asserts Mendl, “lacked the tech- 
nical sophistication to understand the 
problem in depth.” 

Finally, though not as fully as he might 
have done, the author touches upon the 
- key issue of how increasing military ex- 
penditures strained the French budget and 
affected adversely the allocation of na- 
tional resources for pressing economic and 
social needs. The turbulent events of: the 
spring of 1968, precipitated by the revolt 
of students, workers, and peasants, not 
. only brought this issue out into the open 
but helped to create the political climate 
that led to de Gaulle’s resignation. This 
aspect of Mendl’s chronicle might be 
pondered with profit by certain elements 
in the American Pentagon. 

WALTER R. SHARP 

Professor Emeritus of Political Science 

Yale University 

New Haven 

Connecticut 
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LATIN AMERICA AND CANADA 


FRANK BONILLA. The Failure of Elites, 
Volume 2: The Politics of Changé in 
Venesuela. Pp. xiv, 335. Cambridge, 
Mass.: MIT Press, 1970. $15.00. 

This second of three reports on the re- 


search project conducted jointly by the 


Center for International Studies of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
the Centro- de Estudios del Desarrollo 
(CENDES) of the Universidad Central de 
Venezuela maintains the high quality and 
fulfills the expectations set forth in the 
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research-design volume, A Strategy for Re- 
search on Social Policy, published in 1967. 
The basic data upon which this study is 
based are extensive interviews with 183 
members of Venezuela’s elites. This repre- 
sents about one half of the nation’s prin- 
cipal power and influence wielders.. A 
quantitative analysis has been arrived at by 
running the programmed materials through 
an IBM 360 computer. `’ 

In the historical introduction, the author 
shows how the traditional ruling classes 
have been swept away by the early 
twentieth-century consolidation -of the na- 
tion by the military in the political sphere 
and by the foreign oil corporations in the 
economic sector. This paved the way, over 
the past two, generations, for the triumph 
of the middle classes. Although this new 
bourgeoisie has attained wealth and as- 
sumed power, it has failed to develop an 
adequate sense of social or national respon-: 
sibility. However, much may appear in 
public life as energetic modernizers and 
dedicated social reformers, their prevailing 
values remain in their private worlds of 
personal ambition, family friendships, so- 
cial status, and job success. ) 

The elites are divided into three 
groups—economic, political; and cultural. 
The former is the most stable and self- 
assured, It resents, intrusion of the other . 
elites into the business sphere and 
codperates fully with foreign economic 
interests. .The politicians are an unstable 
lot, characterized by tentative achieve- 
ments, ephemeral careers, petty opportun- 
ism, and a lack of enlightened leadership. 
Yet even more precarious and insecure is 
the lot of the cutural leaders. Dependent’ 
upon the other ‘two elites for positions and 
largesse, they are repeatedly frustrated by 
a hostile and capricious economic and po- 
litical system. However outwardly com- 
bative and aggressive these. three elite 
groups may appear, they are fundamentally 
concerned with defense of their own inter- 
ests. Hence, in intra-elite relations, a 
spirit of caution, timidity, accommodation, 
and compromise prevails. And hence the 
masses are kept at arms length and dis- 
couraged from any actions designed to lead ' 
to their own liberation. On the other 


To 
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hand, present elites treat the so-called 
“invisible elites” (the military and foreign 
economic interests) with consideration and 
respect, presumably out of fear that such 
groups could destroy those elites now only 
visibly in command and ostensibly respon- 
sible for governing. 

Such is Bonilla’s harsh portrait of Vene- 
zuela’s elites. On the whole, they are 


depicted as- an opportunistic, selfish, tired, , 


unresponsive, and inffective lot. The opti- 
mism of the late 1940’s and early 1960's, 
induced by universal suffrage, representa- 
tive democracy, social reform, and na- 
tional economic development is now over- 
shadowed by a pessimism induced by frag- 
mentation of political parties and their 
mass followings, loss of revolutionary mo- 
mentum, cynicism and disillusionment 
among youth, and fears of a resurgence of 
militarism in politics. “The military may 
well be on the path to an even more ag- 
gressive and anti-national role than they-had 
in the past” (p. 290). Although the pro- 
scribed extreme leftist parties and politi- 
cians have been thus far frustrated in the 
mass response to their calls for a violent 
social revolution, the disconnection be- 
tween elites and people continues to buoy 
their hopes for the future. “The most 
dangerous future for Venezuela is the con- 
tinuation of the status quo” (p. 280). The 
author urges that present elites change 
their spots before it is too late, that they 
organize a more adaptive political system, 
that they promote a more humane social 
system, and that they develop economic 
policies more in tune with true national 
interests, 
Epwin LIEUWEN 

Professor of History 

University of New Mexico 

Albuquerque . 


Kerra GREPEN. Underdevelopment in 
Spanish America: An Interpretation. 
Pp 288 Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 
1970. $10.00. 

This book consists of a collection of 
eight penetrating essays on various aspects 
of economic development problems in 
Spanish America. It is not a textbook, 
since numerous topics are not treated and 


no attempt is made to present the type 
of institutional and statistical material 


- which would be required by a thorough 


textbook. J would strongly recommend 
it, however, as required reading in a course 
on Latin America, since Griffm presents a 
first-rate analysis of some of the region’s 


_key problems. 


The work opens with.a critique of 
traditional economic theory. Griffin feels 
that theory often fails to come to grips 
with the real problems of the area. He 
convincingly argues that applying the tools 
of economic theory in analyzing various 
types of problems without a knowledge of 
the economic history of the region will 
mislead the analyst. Griffm also develops 
the idea that underdevelopment is not an 


- initial condition, but that it has to be 


tk 


viewed as “. . . part of the same process 
which produced development” (p. 48). 
Thus, one has to understand the relation 
of Spanish America with Europe and the 
United States over the last few centuries 
in order to fully understand the region’s 
present position and problems in getting 
out of its state of underdevelopment. 

Griffin then offers various historical and 
current institutional examples of how 
theory has to be adjusted in order to ac- 
count for the Spanish-American reality. 
He gives examples of institutional settings 
in which the price mechanism works in 
ways contrary to what one might expect, 
and where infrastructure investments, 
which are perfectly justified on traditional 
economic grounds, produce unintentioned 
and undesired social side-effects. He sug- 
gests that one views the tensions and dis- 
equilibria one finds in societies like those 
in Spanish America as being the general 
rather than the special case and that there- 
fore “. .. any program designed to im- 
prove conditions for the underprivileged 
mass of the population must concentrate 
not so much on integrating these people 
into society as on changing their relation- 
ships with the rest of society” (p. 68). 

It is witbin.such a critical framework 
that Griffin examines various sectors of the 
economies of Spanish America: agricul- 
ture—examining especially the latifundia 
problem and the inequities produced by 
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the agricultural marketing system; the po- 
sition of the region in the world economy 
and the unequal distribution of gains’ from 
trade, both between the region and the 
industrial countries of the world and be- 
tween income groups ‘within the region; 
the problems which foreign aid can create, 


such as causing a decline in domestic, 


savings; the pernicious “influence foreign 
capital can have if it enters massively 


_ prior to socio-economic reforms; the prob- 


lem of the rising foreign debt of the region 
and the fact that the region itself is often 
a source of funds for foreign capital, which 
means that profit remittance often repre- 


sent a net drain on the resources of the. 


‘ region. 

The author also includes a chapter ana- 
lyzing in detail the place of foreign invest- 
ment in mines in Chile; and its effect on 
. the economy; he offers an interesting cri- 
tique ‘of ‘the’ Frei program of “Chileaniza- 
tion” of the mines ‘and, in effect, presents 
a rationale for ‘the type of policies which 
are -.currently being implemented by 
Allende. His chapters on inflation and 
exchange-rate policies are not so original 
as some of the others, but he does pre- 


sent the subject matter in a refreshing and ' 


challenging style. A final chapter: on re- 
gional integration consists mainly of a sum- 
mary of the theoretical problems involved 


and a brief history of efforts in that ' 


direction in the region: 

These essays are well written. The argu- 
ments are clearly presented and one .finds 

much ‘relevant statistical material to back 
them. Whether or not he agrees with 
Griffin,. the reader will find himself chal- 
Jenged and refreshed by his vision of the 
region’s problems. 
WERNER BAER 
Professor of Economics 
Vanderbilt University ot 
© Nashville l 

Tennessee 
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STANLEY LIEBERSON. Language and Ethnic 


Relations in Canada. Pp. ix, 264. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 121970. : 
$10.95, 


The purpose of this book, carefully and 
accurately done so far as the data allow, 
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is to study the interaction of the English 
and French languages in Canada according. - 
tothe relative sizes and accommodations 
of the two chief and minor other ethnic 
groups making up the population of Can- 
ada. Within. the limitations inherent in 
the information for such a study, the task © 
assumed is performed well. The book is 
a useful study. which throws considerable 


` light on the language and ethnic relations 
‘which have always been fundamental in 


Canadian politics and are so prominent 
today: 


The volume “is devoted to two main 


issues. These are-the causes of bilingual- |‘ 


ism and the causes of mother-tongue shift’ - 
[assimilation] among children of bilingual 
parents” (p. 236). To attempt a sum- 
mary, necessarily rough, one may say: the 


‘book shows first, that bilingualism in Can- 


ada arises from occupational pressure, and 
the neighborhood and relative size of ethnic 
groups. ` The teaching of the other ‘official ` 
language in~ English and French schools, 
although long widespread and now in- 
creasing, is in--the main effective only 
when reinforced by one of three factors 
cited above. In short, use’ must follow 
instruction. 

_ Next, it reveals what i is generally known 
but with some trends not fully appreciated, 
that the use of French as a mother tongue 
in the provinces outside Quebec, and out- 
side large cities other than Montreal, is 
either declining or at best is steady. 

Third, within the province of Quebec the 
sole use of French is increasing, especially 
among women, and bilingualism -is de- 
creasing among Francophones while in- 
creasing among Anglophones. ‘Thus, the 
future of the French language outside 
Quebec is’ uncertain, unless assured by a. 
full implementation of the policy of the 
Official Languages Act of 1969—too recent 
for discussion in this book—-while within 
Quebec it is the dominant language and 
may become more so, 

Professor Lieberson does not, of course, 
discuss the. political implications of, his 
analysis. A political reviewer may be less 
cautious. Since the book was written, the 
Official Languages Act has made English 
and French official languages throughout 
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Canada—not just in Quebec, as was the 
case from 1867 to 1969—equal in every 
respect but subject to the control of edu- 
cation by the provinces. How this will 
affect the political future of Canada de- 
pends in fact upon the factors clarified 
by Professor Lieberson. 

For example, the consolidation of French 
as the dominant language in Quebec may 
help the cause of political separation, as 
it does that of cultural identity. It will 
also help resistance to the occupation pres- 
sure for bilingualism. A severe test of 
the federalist cause in Quebec will there- 
fore be the success or failure of the present 
provincial government in its attempt to 
have French made the “working language” 
of the province. 

Yet, success would tie the French lan- 
guage worker to a career in that province 
only. That would mean for managerial 
personnel an impediment in their career 
among the highly mobile upper personnel 
of national and multinational corporations, 
on whose investment Quebec, like other 
countries, depends. Such personnel, at 
least, like upper federal civil servants, 
ought to be fluently bilingual. This in 
turn justifies the federalist cause and the 
policy of the Official Languages Act. 

The book makes clear, then, the delicate 
issues, political as well as social, of lin- 
guistic pluralism, and suggests that the 
conflict between monoglot ethnicism and 
bilingual accommodation is a circular one. 
Given reduction of economic opportunity, 
it could become inflamed and embittered, 
as the F.LQ. crisis of last fall revealed 
Given a surge of economic growth in 
Quebec such as Canada enjoyed in the 
fifties, the policy of the Official Languages 
Act might break the circle 

W L Morron 

Professor of History 

Trent University 

Peter Borough 

Ontario 

Canada 


LESLIE B., Rout, Jr. Politics of the Chaco 
Peace Conference, 1935~1939. Pp. xiv, 
268. Austin, Tex: The University of 
Texas Press, 1970 $750 
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The three-year battle (1932-1935) be- 
tween Bolivia and Paraguay over the 
Chaco Boreal was not only the most de- 
structive twentieth-century conflict in the 
Americas (80,000 dead) but also one of 
the most bitter and futile wars in human 
history. Moreover, the conflict generated 
eight years of remarkably complex diplo- 
matic maneuvering, which is the focus of 
this study by a historian at Michigan State 
University. 

Rout’s title is somewhat misleading, 
since only half the book is devoted to the 
Chaco Peace Conference per se. The four 
chapters in Part I examine, respectively, 
the “roots of the conflict” stretching back 
to the nineteenth century: international 
attempts to achieve a settlement before 
full-scale hostilities began; the conduct of 
the war and the interests that individual 
governments—-and private parties—had in 
the outcome; and the roles of the Washing- 
ton Committee of Neutrals, the League 
of Nations, and the ABCP powers 
(Argentina-Brazil-Chile-Peru) in arranging 
a cease-fire. Indeed, this reviewer found 
the first chapters (particularly 1 and 3) 
more interesting than Part II, largely 
because they are a share more analytical. 
Necessary though the detailed discussion 
of proposals and counter-proposals at the 
Peace Conference may be to complete the 
record, it is rather tedious at times 

The foregoing comments are indicative 
of the basic strengths and weaknesses of 
Rout’s study. This is an extraordinarily 
well-documented book, based mainly on 
primary sources, including interviews and 
diplomatic archival material in Latin 
America heretofore unavailable to scholars. 
However, it remains essentially a “history,” 
a mere reconstruction of timebound events 
The author neglects to explore the wider 
implication of the patterns he discerns. 

If Rout advances a central conclusion, 
it is the following: “Because the antago- 
nists conceived of justice as the triumph 
of national interest, the definitive Chaco 
settlement was neither moral, impartial, 
nor faithful to previously stated goals: 
‘rattead it was an agreement that all inter- 
ested parties could accept He suggests 
that diplomatic bargains are often incon- 
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sistent with high-sounding rhetoric and ab- 
solute standards of morality. 

But are there not more important 
“lessons” to be drawn from the Chaco 
experience? For example, in The United 
States and Latin American Wars (curiously 
overlooked by Rout), Bryce Wood stresses 
the impact of the Chaco and other hemi- 
sphere disputes of the 1930s on inter- 
American organizations. and the latter’s 
effect, in turn, as actually increasing 
United States influence. Rout’s meticu- 
lously gathered data also invite further 
analysis by social scientists investigating 
such matters as the nature of conflict, 
“intermediaries” in conflict resolution, the 
international political significance of indi- 
vidual and other non-governmental actors, 
and “linkages.” 

YALE H FERGUSON 

Assistant Professor of Political Science 

Rutgers University 

Newark 

New Jersey 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 
AND POLITICS 


Wurm C Berman. The Politics of 
Civil Rights in the Truman Administra- 
tion Pp. xi, 261 Columbus: Ohio 
State University Press, 1970 $800 


Frances R. Cousens Public Civil Rights 
Agencies and Fair Employment. Pp. 
xviii, 162. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1969. No price. 


There is no dearth of scholarly works 
dealing with the legal aspects of civil rights 
in the United States, but there is a lack 
of studies concerned with the politics and 
administration of civil rights. It follows 
that books which explore these elements 
of the country’s civil rights problems are 
especially welcome Professor Berman, 
who teaches history at the University of 
Toronto, reviews the politics of civil nghts 
during the Truman years. Professor 
Cousens, who teaches sociology at the 
Dearborn campus of the University of 
Michigan, is concerned with the actual, 
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administration of fair employment laws. 
Of course, politics and administration 
matter a great deal. 

Civil rights emerged as a major political 
issue immediately after the end of World 
War II. President Truman grasped the 
political importance of this issue early in 
his first administration, and rode it to an 
unexpected electoral victory in 1948. Pro- 
fessor Berman tells the story of how civil 
rights fared as a political issue in the 
Truman Administration, in a well-written, 
scholarly book which is based upon a study 
of various collections of papers at the 
Harry S. Truman Library and at other 
libraries, as well as of the usual presiden- 
tial and congressional papers which must 
be consulted. Berman’s central theme is 
that as a centrist politician who was deter- 
mined to hold his party together, President 
Truman’s civil rights program was moti- 
vated primarily by political considerations. 
Truman, Berman concludes, “moved only 
because he had no choice: Negro votes 
and the demands of the cold war, not 
simple humanitarianism—though there may 
have been some of that—produced what- 
ever token gains Negroes were to make 
in the years Truman inhabited the White 
House.” Even so, it is clear that Presi- 
dent Truman was proud of his civil rights 
record; but it is not always possible to 
separate rhetoric from action—though 
rhetoric is also a form of action, particu- 
larly if it is presi] ential rhetoric. 

Professor Couse s’ book summarizes the 
results of a broad- auged study made under 
the auspices of the Wayne State University 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
which was financed by the federal Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission 
The study involved the direct participa- 
tion of eleven state agencies in the fair 
employment field, and the data resulted 
from 800 interviews conducted in 623 
companies. Some very interesting conclu- 
sions emerged. It is noted that state and 
local commissions, though designed to bring 
about change in economic institutions, are 
instead serving to preserve the status quo. 
The emphasis upon the processing of indi- 
vidual complaints is wrong; what is needed 
is “systematic pattern-centered research 
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and affirmative action.” The commissions 
have rapidly become increasingly bureau- 
cratic in structure, and nonwhites have 
little confidence in them. Over half of 


top-level management executives do not . 


even know of the existence of public civil 


rights agencies in their own communities, © 


and only seven percent regard fair em- 
ployment practices legislation as having 
any great importance for their operations. 

Above all, this study demonstrates that 
fair employment laws, as now being ad- 
ministered, simply do not work. For: ex- 
ample, a study of retail stores in New York 
and Philadelphia clearly demonstrated that 
nonwhites are concentrated in the unskilled 
and service categories, and that whites 
hold the best jobs, “cleaner, more pleasant, 
and better paying.” It was also shown 
that even in the case of well-intentioned 
employers, the recruitment sources they 
used serve to perpetuate discriminatory 
patterns. Employer attitudes toward non- 
whites are essentially negative, and few 
employers “actually engage in meaningful 
and productive affirmative action.” It is 
concluded that existing organizations and 
programs have effected little change in 
Negro employment patterns, that union 
pressure for equal employment practices is 


“virtually nonexistent,” and that the vari- 


ous government agencies are ineffectual. 
A reading of this thoughtful and informa- 
tive book will quickly dispel the illusions 
of those who think that a problem is solved 
once a statute is adopted and an agency 
is created to deal with it—if, indeed, such 
people are still around. 
Davip FELLMAN | 

Vilas Professor of Political Science 

University of Wisconsin 

Madison 


JoHN Mitton Cooper, Jr. The Vanity of 
Power: American Isolationism and the 
First World War, 1914-1917. Westport, 
Connecticut: Greenwood Publishing, 
1969. $11.50. 


The subject of this excellent study is the 
emergence of isolationism as an intellectual 
and political response to the impact of the 
First World War on the United States, As 


the author states, most scholars have seen 
so little validity in the isolationist view- 
point that they have tended to view it 
simply as the product of popular attitudes 
and prejudices, such as partisanship, ethnic 
bias, and mid-western parochialism. While 
giving full weight to such factors, Profes- 
sor Cooper suggests that isolationism must 
also be examined on its own merits as a 
legitimate intellectual position, as well as 
a reflection of important aspects of the 
American tradition. 

In an attempt to clarify the ambiguities 
inherent in isolationism, Cooper subjects 
the isolationist/internationalist polarization 
to a second division which cuts across it, 
that between “idealists” and “ultranational- 
ists.” The distinction is reminiscent of 
Robert Osgood’s “realists” and “idealists,” 
and the author in fact acknowledges the 
debt. William Jennings Bryan and Sena- 
tor Borah are examples of the idealistic 
version of isolationism, while Senator 
Lodge was of the “ultranationalist” strain. 
It is the idealists in whom Cooper is most 
interested, for they were the most nu- 
merous portion of the isolationist ranks. 
This may have stemmed from the nature of 
the Progressive period; also, Wilson’s ideal- 
istic brand of internationalism forced his 
opponents to take a similarly idealistic 
ground on the other side, while the Ameri- 
can sense of mission has always been in- 
fluential in the nation’s thinking. 

As usual, the specific political context 
helped to shape the form of the isolationist 
response, and Cooper shows clearly the 
interaction between the two. The Vansty 
of Power achieves on the whole a happy 
marriage of intellectual and political analy- 
sis, although the political side of the story 
contains few surprises. Cooper is at his 
best dealing with ideas, especially in a 
provocative chapter entitled “Formulation 
of Isolationist Doctrines.” Idealists and 
ultranationalists differed fundamentally in 
their attitudes toward power and its uses, 
he notes here, while elsewhere he shows 
that men fixed in either of these positions 
could often move back and forth between 
internationalism and isolationism without 
doing violence to their major frame of ref- 
erence, — 
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Is isolationism undergoing a rebirth in 
America? The author says that it is not. 


The debate over involvement outside the ~- 


hemisphere “belonged to a particular 
moment in American history” which ended 
with the Second World War, and the -cur- 
- rent debate concerns merely which involve- 
ments are valid and at what levels. In its 
traditional terms, at least, the older issue 
is now obsolete. 

The Vanity of Power-is a useful book: 
lucid, thoughtful, and persuasive, it brings 
an admirable sense of balance’ to an 
amorphous and many-sided phenomenon. 

_ Davin HEALY © 

Associate Professor of History 

University of Wisconsin ` 
-Milwaukee 


ARTHUR DeERosier, JR The Removal of 
-the Choctaw Indians. Pp. xii, 208. 
© . Knoxville: The University of Tennessee 
` Press, 1970. ° $7.50. 


. The Choctaw tribe of Indians, like most 

Indians of the old Southwest, were of fixed 
' -and settled habits, rooted to their lands, 
where, as Chief Pushmataha said, “we 


_ have grown up as the herbs of the woods.” | 
_ Far from nomadic, 


like many Indians 
further west, they were even less inclined 
to move around -than -numerous white 


frontiersmen Because of their closeness to , 


the soil and their thriving agricultural way 
of life, they were hospitable to the civiliza- 
tion of the whites with whom they came 
into contact-—~French, Spanish, English, and 
American; and early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, .like their Chickasaw, Creek and 
Cherokee neighbors, they could be called a 
rudely civilized people. One possible fu- 
ture for them was that they might remain 
on their ancestral lands and become inte- 


`: grated with the encroaching white com- 


munity. But for most of the Choctaws 
the forces of history decreed otherwise. 
The white settlers of Mississippi, as else- 
where, were loath to put away their stereo- 
typed conception of the Indian as a savage, 
ever ready to murder and pillage. Be- 
sides, they ‘coveted the Choctaw’s black, 
rich, river-valley land; and as the Missis- 
sippi settlers increased in number, - the 
pressure mounted to remove the Choctaws 
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the solution of the Indian problem facing 
the state and federal governments. 

An American policy of removal, as well 
as education for the Indians, had begun to 
take shape as early as Jefferson’s admin- 
istration. In a meticulously researched 
and smoothly written volume, Arthur De- 
Rosier,’ Jr., has traced the background of 
that movement and its development’ over 
the years. In 1830, the Indian Removal 
Bill was passed by Congress, and soon the ` 


.Choctaws were selected as the first. tribal 


population. to be removed and resettled in 
a land.later to be known as Indian Terri- 
tory. DeRosier admirably reconstructs 
this complex story in an account that is as 
illuminating as it is readable It is obvi- 
ously a work of patient dedication. Es- 


pecially moving are the chapters that deal 


with the actual treks of the Choctaws, 
with all their misery and suffering. An 
excellent foreword by Arrell M. Gibson 


helps to put these cruel events into proper . 


historical perspective, and one can only 
agree with his final sentence: “The story is 
recommended to'all who wish to understand 
why the American Indian is such a tragic 
figure-in our history.” ` 
"THURMAN W RINS 

Professor of English 

Queens College 
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Joun Y. Suwon (Ed.) The Papers of 
Ulysses S. Grant, Vol. 3: October ‘1, 
1861—January 7, 1862. Pp. xxv, 479. 
Carbondale and Edwardsville: Southern 
Ilinois University Press, '1971. $15.00. 
In February, 1862, with his movement 

against Forts Donelson and Henry, Grant 

was to begin an active campaign and gain 
attention throughout the North; but dur-' 
ing the preceding months he remained in 
comparative quiet and obscurity. Com-: 
manding the Union outpost-at Cairo, IMi- 


nois, he faced a sizable Confederate force’ . 


twenty miles down the Mississippi at Co- 


-lumbus, Kentucky, and a smaller one across 


the river from Columbus at Belmont, Mis- 
souri. He engaged the enemy in battle for 
the first time during the Civil War when, 
on November 8, 1861, he attacked the 


west of the Mississippi as a first step in „Belmont camp. Meanwhile, he was keep- 
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ing some of his troops in futile pursuit of 
Confederate irregulars in Missouri. But; 
impatient though he was for further action, 
he had to devote most of his time and at- 
tention to filling up regiments, procuring 
supplies and equipment, and dealing with 
civilian problems—questions of Ilinoisans 
trading ‘with the enemy, “an armed body 
of desperadoes” preying on the country- 
side, white refugees from Kentucky living 
in “very destitute circumstances,” and 
black slaves seeking freedom within the 
Union lines. . 

The record of Grant’s concerns- during 
the period are of interest to students of 
the Civil War, but still more to students 
of the man himself, both the general and 
the president. He exhibited—and con- 
firmed—his aggressiveness and self-reliance 
in the Battle of Belmont, of which he 
wrote: “It has given me a confidence in 
the officers and men of this command, that 
will enable me to lead them in any future 
engagement without fear of the result.” 
Although hesitant to make war on loyal 
slaveholders, he showed his potential radi- 
calism when he declared: “If it is neces- 
sary that slavery should fall that the Re- 
public may continue its existence, let slav- 
ery go.” In reply to the importunations 
of favor-seeking relatives he demonstrated 
a will to resist which unfortunately was 
to weaken by the time of his presidency. 

This third volume of the Grant papers 
maintains the same high editorial standards 
that its predecessors set—the same ex- 
haustive search for materials and the same 
meticulous rendering, elaborate annota- 
tion, and comprehensive indexing of them 
(the index has some sixty-five references to 
“horses,” for example, for anyone interested 
in the Civil War role of the horse, an im- 
portant and neglected subject) Again, the 
use of space is generous, perhaps too gen- 
erous. If this volume covers only four- 
teen rather uneventful weeks, as it does, 
one wonders how short a stretch of the 
exciting time to come the next volume will 
contain, 

RICHARD N. CURRENT 

University Distinguished Professor 

of History 
University of North Carolina 
Greensboro 


‘of Regress.” - 


Joun: W. GARDNER. The -Recovery of 


Confidence. Pp. 189. New York: W. 
W. Norton, 1970. $5.00. 


Almost every reader will recognize the 
author of .this book as the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare from 1965 
to 1968, who became head of the National 
Urban Coalition which formed after the 
1967 riots.. Mr. Gardner tells us his book 
is not about the Coalition but has been 
“deeply influenced by that experience.” 
The book is based on the Godkin Lectures 
given at Harvard in March of 1969. A 
number of readers have probably received 
several copies of the brochure describing 
Mr. Gardner’s latest organizational effort 
(or have seen one of many newspaper ad- 
vertisements about it). It is called Com- 
mon Cause and is described as a “third 
force” (not a third party) which will ‘up- 
hold the public interest against all comers” 
and “rally the moderates and stop the 
process of polarization.” This is what 
The Recovery of Confidence is about. 

John Gardner’s book is a curious blend 
of moralism and pragmatism, a series of 
sermonettes in the grand Lockean-liberal 
tradition of American political discourse. 
In his next to last chapter, “The Renewal 
of Values,” we are told emphatically: Our 
problem is not to find better values but to 
be faithful to those we profess. Mr 
Gardner claims, however, to be offering 
not a pious defense of the liberal tradi- 


tion but a “modern strategy of social re- 


newal.” Yet it may deserve mention that 


‘even Time magazine commented three 


months after the book’s publication that 
“his exhortations now have a little of the 
artificiality of cheerleading.” 

The Myth of Progress wasn’t so good, 
the author says, but for many it has been 
replaced by. something worse, the “Myth 
Hope is “out of style,” 
Gardner laments, and so he proceeds to 
stake out a position on the “redesign” of- 
our institutions somewhere between their 
“uncritical lovers and unloving critics.” 
There is considerable discussion of the 
need and possibility of participation——fo- 
cused on local politics—the need for lead- 
ership oriented on “problems of the total 


community,” and the necessity of a nation- 


wide “renewal of values” onto which is 
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tacked a snapshot of individuals with a 
“powerful internal gyroscope.” 
Nevertheless, the consensual preoccupa- 
tions of the author stand out amidst ref- 
erences to the “common purpose,” “shared 
vision,” and the “binding element in plural- 
ism.” Pluralism “has a weakness,” Mr. 
Gardner admits. “The danger is that the 
, Many independent elements in the system 
find it almost impossible to work together 
in achieving any common purpose. And a 
system that cannot pursue its common 
purposes effectively will not long survive.” 
According to a jacket blurb, James Res- 
ton has described the author as “probably. 


z the most articulate critic of American soci- 


ety today.” The reviewer of this book 
can recommend several far more articulate 
critical studies of American politics, in- 
‘cluding Robert Paul Wolff’s The Poverty 
of Liberalism, which is also concerned with 
pluralism, power, dissent, and community. 


. Wolff’s general thesis as developed in the 


specific problem-contexts just mentioned 
may apply to this “program” for The Re- 
covery of Confidence. The -reader is in- 
vited to read both and judge for himself. 
- HERBERT G RED 
Asst. Professor of Political Science 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington 


' ROBERT GREFITH. The Politics of Fear: 
Joseph McCarthy and the Senate. Pp. 
xi, 362. . Lexington’ University Press of 
Kentucky, 1971. $8 50. 


This is a very readable, important, .and 
carefully documented study of the condi- 
tions in the American society and in the 
structure and operation of -the federal gov- 
ernment that enabled the late Senator 
Joseph McCarthy to wield so much influ- 
ence and power during the time of his 
membership ‘in the United States Senate. 

This book is not a biography of Senator 
McCarthy, nor does it attempt to analyze 
in depth the motives and character of most 
of the people involved. It does not con- 
cern itself with. the private .or personal 
pursuits or machinations of the main char- 
acters in the drama, but rather confines 
itself to their direct participation in the 
McCarthy political activities, It accepts 
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pretty much the image of.the people in- 
volved that was generally known through 
their previous political records, their be- 
havior before the television camera, and i in 
the occasional current critical accounts by 
such writers as Richard Rovere. 

Enough is presented of the pre-sena- 


torial career of McCarthy to suggest that 


there was not much to be learned from 
this period in his life except that -his op-. 
portunism and lack of concern for truth 
were not acquired after joining the Senate. 

The book presents much information 
that was not generally known about the 
ways in which McCarthy maneuvered in the 
Senate to obtain the chairmanship of a 
committee which he could use to intimidate 


‘and harass people and to exert influence on 


various departments of the government. 
The author does not speculate on the ulti- 
mate ambitions of the late senator. Per- 
haps this is because the late senator him- . 
self had no conscious goal, or perhaps he 
never discussed these matters with his as- 
sociates. One cannot help wishing that the 
author could have carried his investiga- 
tions into some of the personal side-issues. 
For example, there is just one short state- 
ment from the late John F. Kennedy that 
revealed his attitude toward McCarthy, 
although there is some discussion of the 
possible relationship between the late Am- 
bassador Kennedy and McCarthy. ` 

However, the author- has consistently 
confined his book to the strictly non-per- 
sonal aspects of McCarthy’s influence on 
the Senate and on senators,'and this is his 
right. 

The book is particularly useful in ex- | 
ploring President Eisenhower’s reasons for 
not challenging McCarthy directly, and in 
explaining how McCarthy helped defeat’ 
several senators for re-election, especially’ 
Senator Tydings, thus laying the basis for 
McCarthy’s well known tactics. 

This book creates a demand for a second 
one that might involve itself more deeply 
with the character and motives of some of 
McCarthy’s associates—a disagreeable task, 
to be sure. ; 
RALPH .E. ELLSWORTH 
Director of Libraries 
University of Colorado 
‘Boulder 
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Davio' Heaty. U.S. Expanstonism: The 
Imperialist Urge in the 1890’s. Pp. ix, 
315. Illustrations, notes. Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1970. 
$10.95. 

Joun M. Swomiry, Jr: American Em- 
pire: The Political Ethics of Twentieth- 


Century Conquest. Pp. 250. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1970 
$6.95. 


These two books purport to study the 
same phenomenon: American imperialism. 
Yet it is difficult to see how they could 
differ more sharply, either in scope and 
method or in the definition that they give 
to their supposedly common subject. 
Healy’s U.S. Expanstonism is, as the sub- 
title implies, an historical treatment of 
this country’s participation in the interna- 
tional scramble for colonial possessions at 
the end of the nineteenth century. Swom- 
ley’s American Empire constitutes an in- 
vestigation of what he considers attempts 
to establish this country’s worldwide po- 
litical and economic hegemony since 1940. 


Likewise, the authors proceed from en-. 


tirely different perspectives and write in 
markedly contrasting tones. Healy exam- 
ines the thinking and policies of the 
1890’s in great depth and with probably as 
much detachment as a historian can main- 
tain, especially toward the imperialists. 
Swomley, on the other hand, has produced 
a sweeping and rather hasty indictment of 
three decades of foreign policies which he 
believes have sprung from a totally incor- 
rect ethical basis. Given such wide di- 
vergence in approaches and assumptions, it 
should come as no surprise that the two 
books vary greatly in what they offer 
toward understanding -American imperial- 
ism and foreign policy in general. 


Healy has written a concise, thoughtful 
work on the various strains of thought 
which concerned America’s place in the 
world in the 1890’s. His primary focus is 
on the various diplomatic, commercial, ra- 
cial, religious, and domestic arguments ad- 
vanced for national expansion, both in the 
Western Hemisphere and overseas. He 
conveys an excellent sense of the tangle of 
motives involved in the advocacy of ex- 
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pansion, and he does this in a lively way 
through sketches of important exponents 
of each major expansionist position. His 
re-creation of this complexity is especially 
useful in gaining perspective on the role 
of economic interests and in relating con- 
cerns over conditions at home with desires 
for acquiring markets and possessions 
abroad. 

The major shortcoming of the book is a 
striking lack of originality. Although 
Healy ably synthesizes and assesses the 
interpretations of a number of historians, 
he offers ‘almost no additional insights of 
his own. He also ignores the most hotly 
debated interpretive issue among histori- 
ans, the question of how expansionist ideas 
and sentiments were communicated and 
how influences were exercised. In short, 
this is a fine book for anyone new to the 
study of American imperialism in the 
1890’s or for one who wishes a well-con- 
sidered recapitulation of previous work; 
but it does little to advance interpretations 
of its subject. 


Swomley’s major concern is the ethical 
basis of the nation’s foreign policy. He 
attacks Reinhold Niebuhr’s Christian “real- 
ism,” rejecting the notion of “lesser evil” 
choices and asserting that American policy 
must be besed upon choosing the good of 
social change, which will in turn lead to a 
just peace. Swomley recounts episodes in 
recent American diplomatic history, from 
Franklin Roosevelt’s pre-Pearl Harbor ma- 
neuverings, through the Second World 
War, the origins of the Cold War, Korea, 
and Cuba, down to Vietnam. In each in- 
stance, he finds that the United States 
sought only to increase its own power and 
employed moral justifications merely as 
hypocritical smokescreens. 

“What is unfortunate in this book is not 
the author’s point of view, which is legiti- 
mate and appears to be gaining in accep- 
tance, but rather his appalling shallowness. 
As a work of social ethics, it reads like a 
throwback to the naive social Christianity 
which Niebuhr originally revolted against 
and had hopefully demolished. Nowhere 
does Swomley display any sense of theo- 
logical complexity or hard moral choice 
inherent in any Christian perspective on 
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human affairs, whether it be “realism” or 
anti-statist -non-resistance. Similarly, his 
historical accounts resurrect the “devil 
theory” format which he has copied from 


‘the Pearl Harbor “revisionists” and the ` 


handful of like-minded authors upon whom 
he relies almost exclusively. The impor- 


tance of this book lies'in the evidence. it . 


furnishes that historical arguments, far 

from always advancing and deepening un- 

derstanding, can sometimes even subtract 

from knowledge and perspective on such 

; important matters as recent American, for- 
: aen policy. 
' JoHN MILTON Cooper, Jr. 
Assistant Professor of History 

- University of Wisconsin. 

- Madison 


Pui B. KURLAND. Politics, the Consti- 
tution, and the Warren Court. Pp. xxv, 
222. Chicago: University of Chicago 


“+ Press, 1970. $9.75. 


In the early 1960’s Philip Kurland. com- 


plained, in the course of a stinging attack. 
upon the Warren Court in the Harvard Law - 


' Review, that his: view of the Supreme 
Court appeared to align him with racists, 
religious zealots, and “the John Birch So- 


ciety and its ilk.” At that time, few peo- . 


ple beyond the “Impeach Earl Warren” 
set were publicly questioning the basic 
‘direction of the Supreme Court. Profes- 
sor Kurland stood out, if not alone, among 
legal academicians for his charges that 
-the Warren Court was arrogant, weak on 
talent, and pushing dangerously beyond its 
proper judicial role into a political sphere 
where it would be vulnerable to attack. 

` He was not greatly honored by the legal 
profession during Earl Warren’s tenure. 
But in September of 1969, with a critic of 


the Warren Court in the Whité House and 


another critic having succeeded Mr. War- 
ren, Kurland was invited to deliver the 
Cooley Lectures at the University of Mich- 
= igan School of Law. This pour grew .out 
of those lectures. `’ 
In it, Kurland argues that the Warren 
Court suffered from three basic failings: It 


* issued broad codes of conduct that it could © 
* - not enforce. 


It ordered action outside of 
the courts in areas where it could not com- 


' individuals and minorities, 
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mand compliance. It sought to ea 
rather than to convince. 

If these objections seem anast alike, it 
is because they are. Kurland’s distaste for 
the Warren Court has a central focus— 
that the Court discarded the judicial self- _ 
restraint principles of Justice Felix: Frank- 
furter. Professor Kurland was once Jus- 


- tice Frankfurter’s law clerk. 


His book is a penetrating look at the 


‘Warren Court’s work from the viewpoint ` 


of oné who said all along that it was being 
too political and was biting off more than _ 
it could chew. He sees little accomplished, 
and at a dangerous cost. - 

Despite Brown v. Board of Education, 
growing crowds of ghetto children sit in 
all-black classes. Prayers.and Bible-read: 
ing still occur in public schools. Criminal 
suspects are’ searched without probable 
cause and are questioned without lawyers 
Politicians carefully balance the headcounts 
in redrawing district lines, while gerry- 
mandering opponents out of -their- seats. 
But the public has listened to the Court’s 
rhetoric and does not know that so little 
has been changed by its efforts. Kurland 
says: “The Warren Court accepted with a 
vengeance the task of protector of the indi- 
vidual against government and of minori- - 
ties against the tyranny of majorities. But | 
it has failed abysmally to persuade the. 
people that its Judgments have been made 
for sound reasons.’ l 

Surprisingly, for'one who faults the War- 
rën Court for breaking too sharply with 
the cautious judicial traditions of the past, 
he insists that the Warren era developed 


` no new ideas but simply carried forward— 


albeit too far and too fast—themes that 
were already developing in the law. His 


» kindest words for the Warren Court are 


for its force in upholding the rights of © 
although he 
notes that the Court wattle at times and 
that Justice Frankfurter braced it at oth- 
ers. 
Professor Kurland’s book is clearly the ' 
definitive job'to date in viewing the warts - 
of the Warren Court, but his most chilling 
observation comes in appraisal of the task, 
before the Nixon Court (having publicly 
called Warren E Burger a mediocre judge, ` 


Kurland tends to view the present court in ` 


Presidential terms). He considers it im- 
serative that the Nixon Court match the 
Warren Court in protecting individuals and 
minorities, and at the same time “restore 
the confidence of the American public in 
the rule of law.” That would be a tall 
order for any court, and Mr. Nixon does 
not seem determined to populate it with 
giants. 
FRED P. GRAHAM 

Supreme Court Correspondent i 

The New York Times 

New York 


Joun M: Locspon. The Decision to Go 
to the Moon: Project Apollo and the 
National Interest. Pp. xiii, 187. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: MIT Press, 1960. 
$10.00, 


Professor Logsdon’s study is a valuable 
follow-up to Vernon Van Dyke’s earlier 
book, Pride and Power: The Rationale of 
the Space Program. He focuses on a cen- 
tral decision in the history of the space 
program, President Kennedy’s initial ap- 
proval of the Apollo lunar landing pro- 
gram. He offers no challenge to Van 
Dyke’s conclusions that: First), the lunar 
landing approval was a basic national de- 
cision, in a class with our decisions to join 
the North Atlantic Treaty, to intervene in 
Korea, and to confront a Soviet missile 
challenge in Cuba; Second) this decision, 
as did those others, reflected a variety of 
motives arising from both international 
and domestic pressures; and, Third) the 
most important motive in this decision was 
the desire to enhance national prestige. 

Logsdon accepts the first conclusion, but 
excludes from his study the examination 
of consequences that would be necessary to 
support it. He does support the second 
and third conclusions in considerable de- 
tail, through careful research in public 
documents, supplemented by materials 
from NASA’s historical archives and inter- 
views with many principal and secondary 
participants ‘in the events leading to ap- 
proval of Apollo. From these materials, 
Logsdon constructs as thorough a history 
of that decision as we are likely to get for 
some time. 
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Logsdon uses his historical reconstruc- 
tion for two further purposes that should 
interest both professional and lay political 
scientists. One is to analyze the lunar 
landing decision as an illustration of na- 
tional policy-making. He employs a va- 
riety of concepts of national interest, style, 
and mission, as well as theories regarding 
the. politics. of presidential choice, crisis 
decision-making, intra-executive bargain- 
ing, and innovation in strategic programs; 


-and he alerts the reader to strengths and 


weaknesses in these concepts and theories 
when applied to this case. 

In his final chapter, re-examining the 
Apollo decision for lessons about future 
policy, Logsdon concludes that “it is pos- 
sible . . . to use the ‘Apollo approach’ of 
setting a dramatic goal for accomplish- 
ment by a given time as a means of at- 
tacking other national problems.” But his 
own analysis of the decision raises serious 
questions about its wider applicability. 
The drama of the moon-landing goal was 
really more relevant to the motive of re- 
storing and enhancing national pride than 
it was to choosing that particular project. 
Given the motive, all that mattered about 
the consequences of the decision was that 
the Apollo project succeed. It is difficult 
to conceive of desirable parallels in poten- 
tial technological fixes for such national 
problems,as pollution, transportation, hous- 
ing, or others suggested by Logsdon. Goals 
for resolving these problems cannot de- 
mand of the relevant technology only that 
it succeed on its own terms, without con- 
cern for other consequences. 

James M. GERHARDT 

Department of: Political Science 

- Rice University 

Houston 

Texas 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON THE CAUSES 


AND PREVENTION OF VIOLENCE. To Es- 
tablish Justice, to Insure Domestic 
Tranquility: The Final Report. Pp. xl, 
277. New York: Praeger, 1970. $8.00. 
The National Commission on the Causes 
and Prevention of Violence was appointed 
in those dark hours following the assassi- 
nation of Senator Robert F. Kennedy—or, 


l 
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more properly, presidential candidate Rob- 
ert F. Kennedy, for it is the presidency, by 
far, that has most often been the target of 
assassins in this country. The commis- 
sion’s charge was as broad as it was, in the 
President’s words, “simple and direct”: 
“I ask you to undertake a penetrating 
search for the causes and prevention of 


. violence—a search into our national life, 


our past as well as our present, our tradi- 


tions as well as our institutions, our cul- 


ture, our customs and our laws.” 

This final report of the commission is a 
carefully worded distillation of much of 
the material furnished the commission by 
its seven task forces and four special’ in- 
vestigative groups. The staff work of the 
commission resulted in the publication of 


fifteen volumes of research, analysis, and 


commentary. The commission’s report dif- 
fers from the staff reports in three primary 
respects, It is, of course, shorter and more 
concise. It is also less scholarly, though it 
draws heavily on the work of the scholars. 
Its language is more direct and less quali- 
fied, directed to a broader audience than 
were most of the staff reports. Finally, it 
is a moderate document politically, and in 
this respect it differs from: several, but not 
all, of the staff reports. 

. All three of these characteristics typify 
national commission reports. They must, 
of course, be concise. Understandably, 
they are less scholarly, though the shallow- 
ness of some commission reports is shock- 


‘ing. The Violence Commission is stronger 
‘than most in this respect. 


The politically 
moderate character of commission -reports 
is due, in large part, to the fact that such 
commissions are carefully balanced in po- 
litical composition. ‘The Violence Com- 
mission had two Senators (one Democrat 
and one Republican), two Representatives 


` (likewise), a Cardinal of the Roman Catho- 


lic Church, two Black members (one of 


‘whom had the further political advantage 
` of being female), a psychiatrist, a “popu- 


lar philosopher,” and others with other po- 
litical and personal credentials, including 
what was surely the most politic of all 
the appointments, a Republican chairman 
with the magic name of Eisenhower (Dr. 
Milton Eisenhower, President Emeritus of 
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Johns Hopkins University). Political bal- 
ance is, of course, vital to the political - 
processes of this nation; and in the indi- 
vidual members of this, as in other com- 
missions appointed to study pressing na- 
tional problems, are to be found many 
admirable and important qualities, and’ 
many of our most distinguished and able 
citizens. It is most important, to quote 
from Mr. Reston’s preface, that the report 
“be taken seriously by the White House, 
the Congress, and the educational institu- 
tions of the country.” For, despite the 
efforts at political balance, it is the case, 
as Reston also notes, that “President John- 
son was so disturbed by some of the in- 
quiries of his commission that the com- . 
mission staff had great difficulty in obtain- 
ing previously committed funds midway 
through the investigation.’ And President 
Nixon finally was presented with a report 
that went against many of his own con- 
clusions about how to deal with crime and 
violence in the country.” 

Few of the eighty-one ‘“recommenda- 
tions” of the commission are new, since 
most deal with matters that have been 
widely discussed by a variety of other na- 
tional commissions and study groups. In 


any case, these ‘recommendations are not. . 


the most important product of the com- 
mission. Indeed, if they are to be taken 
seriously, these recommendations require 
greater specification and further study. 
Their implications must be weighed in 
terms of national priorities and their‘ con- 


. sequences carefully considered. Such mat- 


ters necessarily require invéstment -and 
experiment, debate and assessment. The 
most important product of the commission, 
in my perhaps biased perspective, lies in 
the fifteen volumes of supporting work 
which was. contributed by the staff, and in 
the further work of scholars and their 
students as they digest these materials, 
build upon them, and explore their implica- 
tions and implementations, ; l 

The commission makes a halting step in 
the assessment and establishment of na- 
tional priorities, but here is where the po- 
litical character of the commission fails in. 
the end. For the establishment of na- 
tional priorities requires a boldness which 
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apparently is impossible, given the political 
balance which was struck by this com- 
mission. Much of importance is in this 
‘report. Much more is in the supporting 
staff documents. A great deal in addition 
will be necessary if we are to solve the 
pressing problems of our age. 
JAMES F. SHORT, JR. 

Director 

Social Research Center 

Washington State University 

Pullman 


James M. Rouerry. Decisions of Robert 
S. McNamara: A Study of the Role of 
The Secretary of Defense. Pp 223. 
Coral Gables, Fla.: University of Miami 
Press, 1970. $7.95. 


Professor Roherty has written an in- 
teresting though somewhat uneven book. 
It contains brief vignettes of the roles 
played by five former Secretaries of De- 
fense: three “generalists’—-James Forre- 
stal, Robert Lovett, and Thomas Gates— 
end two “functionalists’—Charles Wilson 
and Neil McElroy. The “generalists” are 
described as “objectivist-realist,” possessed 
` of viewpoints arising “inductively from 


experience,” “bare of preconceptions and © 


illusions,” and “reserved and taciturn about 
men and human judgment” (p. 61). The 
“functionalists” are steeped in the manage- 
ment practices of American industry and 


are committed to the idea of consolidating 


management authority in a single executive 
fp. 63). There is little doubt about his 
preference as between these two “ideal 
types.” ‘There is also more detailed analy- 
sis of the managerial style of Secretary 
McNamara, with particular emphasis upon 
the manner in which he utilized the tech- 
niques of systems analysis and the plan- 
ning-programming-budgeting system to en- 
hance his personal mastery over a depart- 
ment which virtually defies centralized 
control. Finally, there are two excellent 
case studies of McNamara’s decisions on 
the manned bomber and the nuclear car- 
rier program. 

Professor Roherty’s attempt to derive 
from this analysis broader conclusions 
about civil-military relations is somewhat 
less convincing.- His contention that public 
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policy is being progressively depoliticized 
(p. 19) is somewhat baffling Surely the 
issues are more complex and the skills of 
specialists are at a premium. If, however, 
one regards political questions as those 
which do not yield to mere intellectual 
resolution, but which can be resolved only 
through the interplay of political power, 
there are certainly few issues more in- 
tensely political than those regularly dealt 
with by the Secretary of Defense. Nor 
has he made an entirely compelling case 
that political prudence and political proc- 
ess are being replaced by technical ration- 


‚ality and the “processes of the function- 


ary” (p. 19). The line between politics 
and technical decision-making or between 
Management and policy does not seem 
quite so clear-cut as Professor Roherty has 
drawn it. 

McNamara’s managerial innovations cer- 
tainly did not do away with politics in the 
Pentagon. They did supply him with po- 
litical advantages in dealing with various 
clienteles and constituencies in that de- 
partment. The analytic techniques on 
which he relied did not insure decisions 
that were either technically or politically 
beyond criticism. They did enhance the 
power of the analysts. The decisions he 
made cannot be entirely understood by 
focusing on the style of his administration. 
Nor has the author suggested that they 
can But he does not emphasize so 
strongly as he might the larger political 
context in Washington. Indeed, the inno- 
vation of the McNamara managerial tech- 
niques themselves was perhaps politically 
feasible only during a period of rising 
defense budgets. Systems analysis was 
more readily accepted when many systems 
were being approved. Program budgeting 
was more palatable when the budget was 
ample. Some may regard this as bad poli- 
tics; it was scarcely apolitical. 

All in all, Professor Roherty’s study of 
the Secretary of Defense analyzes an im- 
portant role and appropriately emphasizes 
the political qualities essential to success 
in that role. One can only concur in his 


modest conclusion “that ‘t.is the men, not 


organizational blueprints or prescriptions, 
who are crucial in tracing the evolution of 
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`>, -in only two guises: as daughters of men or 
as their sexual partners, Little attention is 


~ the role of Secretary of Defense” (p. 64). 


If the analysis is to be carried further, I 


suspect more attention needs to be devoted ` 
. to the relationship between the Secretary ` 
~ of Defense and the President and other 


National Security advisers and to the or- 
ganizational culture of the Department of 
` Defense itself. 
MICHAEL H, ARMACOST 
Planning and Coordination Staff 
Department of State 
Washington, D.C. 


PAGE SMITH. Daughters of the Promised 
Land: Women in American History. 
„Pp. x, 392. Boston: Little, Brown, 
1970. $8.95. ) 


If you are a man, “know little about the 


-women’s rights movement,-and do not take 


Page Smith‘too seriously, ‘Daughters of the 
Promised Land can provide engaging en- 
tertainment. Writing with his usual style 
and wit, Professor Smith has produced a 


_ broad gauged chronicle of the woman’s 


role in the American pageant, a role which 
Professor Sinith believes has been buffeted 
‘by the male’s “effort to cope with’ feminine 
sexuality” by dividing “women into dif- 


. ferent functions: wife and mother on the 
-one hand; mistress, concubine, priestess, 


seer, custodian of mysteries on the other” 
£p. 333). As a rich compendium of anec- 


` - dotes about the great protaganists of the 


women’s rights movement, Daughters of 
the Promised Land is more than successful; 
„ag hištory, however, it is a study beset with 
serious problems. 

Much of the trouble lies in the unidi- 


' > mensionality of Smith’s women. Portrayed 
- . as the product of masculine notions -of 


feminine sexuality, they enter his narrative 


given to their roles as mothers and com- 
panions,. and-even when he deals with the 
genesis of the movement, Smith focuses 
not on his heroines’ organizational and in- 
stitutional successes and failures, but rather 


. on their loves and husbands and fathers. 
‘Smith’s perspective also results in a num- 


ber of historical anomalies. To Smith, the 


` American family reached its zenith in 
Puntan New England, which was “notably 
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successful in containing feminine sexuality | 
in marriage without repressing or distorting 
it” (p. 333). But to pursue such an argu- 
ment, one must ignore other aspects of the. 
Puritan family—its complex role patterns, 
which often created substantial familial 
strain and which resulted finally in what 
Edmund Morgan called Puritan tribalism, 
an excessive, almost pathological concern . 
with the spiritual well-being of the children 
of the covenant. Or again, to argue that 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
middle-class‘-homes were disaster areas ig- 
nores significant changes in child-rearing - 
practices’ which, some believe, produced a 
much more relaxed and natural relationship 


_between mother and child:. Or, to cite one 


final example, to make Mary Chesnut the 
epitome of southern womanhood because 
her diary, does indeed focus on her unsatis- 
fied sexual appetite is grossly misleading. 
Mrs. Chesnut was too singular, too much 
a product, of the Charleston enclave, too 


_taken with her own suffering, to speak for 


either her sex or the South. i 
Nonetheless, Page Smith has raised a 

valid point. We are sexual as well as 
cultural beings and our histories ought to - 


i reflect that fact. 


Raim ZEMSKY 
„Associate Professor > ` 
American Civilization 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


Cartes C. Moskos. The American En- 
listed Man: The Rank and File in To- 
day’s Military. Pp. 274. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1970. $7.95. 

J. N. WoLreE AND Jonn Erickson, Eps. -> 
The Armed Service and Society: Aliena- 
tion, Management, and Integration. Pp. 
170. Chicago: Aldine ee Com- 
pany, 1970. $8.95, 

'. Since the Eisenhower speech coining the - 

term ‘“military-industrial complex,” and 

lately „with the engagement of American 
military in Indo-China, both the American 
public and the intelligentsia of this society 


_ have focused their interest on the role that 


the military plays in domestic and interna- 
tional affairs. Two recent publications con- 
centrate their emphasis on military life. 


~ 
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One book, by an American sociologist, 
Charles C. Moskos, is entitled “The Ameri- 
can Enlisted Man,” and gives an interesting 
account of the military The Moskos book 
is for the most part an individual effort 
specifically dealing with lives of enlisted 
personnel. 

Moskos states that his work is the first 
since World War II that deals with the 
enlisted man. The book is qualitative, im- 
pressionistic, and gives a descriptive ac- 
count of the personnel in the service who 
occupy the lower echelon. The major 
emphasis of the work concerns enlisted men 
in the last twenty-five years. The author 
supports his observations with secondary 
data taken from National Opinion Re- 
search Center, Department of Defense, 
United States Information Agency, and 
Stouffer’s “The American Soldier.” 

In the first part, the writer describes the 
changing image of the American soldier. 
Here he contends that the image has 
changed from the combat hero of World 
War II to the pragmatic participant of the 
war in Vietnam 

Other aspects of the book deal with the 
subculture of the GI in this country and 
overseas It also contains an account of 
race relations in the modern military, and 
discusses the daily lives of soldiers in the 
Indo-China war. In reference to the en- 
listed people in Indo-China, he observes 
that the infantryman has little sympathy 
with the ideological Right or Left, but 
svympathizes rather with those in his com- 
bat unit. The writer sees race relations 
difficult but improving, and discusses the 
problems of “R and R” areas (“boom 
towns”) in terms of the attitudes of the 
civilian community of a foreign country 
toward the soldier 

The author concludes that the military 
of the future, if changed to a voluntary 
system, will be decidedly different from 
the present system. He notes that the 
present military was democratized to some 
extent in the fifties and sixties, but that 
the military of the future will be more 
authoritarian, with a foundation composed 
of low-income Third World people 


Where Moskos’ book is specific in its 
topic, the Wolfe and Erickson reader is 
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extremely broad in scope. As the authors 
note in the introduction, the book deals 
with the general underlying problems of 
how civilian and military systems are dif- 
ferent in structure, how to obtain “qual- 
ity” defense at a minimal cost to society, 
how to utilize military manpower in civilian 
occupations, and the possible alienated re- 
lationship between military and civilian 
groups. 

Most of the comments about the military 
deal with the English system. Therefore, 
the American student will find that what is 
said about defense is not always applicable 
to the system in the United States; the 
two operations have differing powers and 
objectives. 

The book is part of a series originating 
in the Edinburgh Seminars in the Social 
Sciences. In most instances, the chapters 
contain a presentation followed by rebuttal 
and discussion. Specific topics include the 
history of English military in relation to 
society, the problems of service personnel 
playing a marginal role with the civilian 
community, and military power as a corre- 
late to population increase. 


Both books are of value. The Moskos 
book, which is quite readable, could com- 
plement a course in either “Sociology of 
the Military” or “Occupational Sociology ” 
The Wolfe and Erickson reader would be 
more usable for a graduate seminar or a 
reference book. 

A possible fault in each work might be 
mentioned. Moskos introduces new defini- 
tions (“enlisted culture,” “latent ideology,” 
and so forth) which could be covered by 
standard sociological terms. The Wolfe 
and Erickson book lacks an integrative, 
introductory statement for each chapter 
that could weave the work more closely 
together. 

On the whole, each has made a contribu- 
tion to the expanding interest in the mili- 
tary, an institutional force that has had 
considerable growth in the United States 

JoeL C. SNELL 

Department of Sociology 

Dana College 

Blair 

Nebraska 
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POLITICAL THEORY, METHOD 
AND THOUGHT 


F. M. Burtatsxu. Lenin, the State, and 
Politics (Lenin, gosudarstvo, politika). 
Moscow: Izdatelstvo “Nauka,” 1970. 
2.40 rubles. 


Among the interesting developments in 
Soviet social science during the post- 
Stalin period has been a far-reaching de- 
bate on the merits of an independent aca- 
demic discipline concerned with the study 
of politics. F. M. Burlatskii, the author 
of the book under review, has been a 
major participant in this debate In a re- 
markably candid essay published by Pravda 
in 1965, he argued the case for the estab- 
lishment of political science and its recog- 
nition as a separate academic discipline, 
pointing out inter alia that a genuine po- 
litical science “presupposes the formulation 
of questions the answers to which are not 
known in advance” (Pravda, January 10, 
1965, p. 4). The present volume by Pro- 
fessor Burlatskii constitutes an important 
contribution to the ongoing debate on the 
future of political science in the USSR. 

Based on extensive study of social sci- 
ence literature published in the West, as 
well as in the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe, Professor Burlatskii’s latest work 
attempts to come to grips with “the theo- 
retical and methodological problems of po- 
litical life” (p. 8). His book consists of 
three parts: (1) a general section dealing 
with “society and its political structure”: 
(2) a study of “the bourgeois state and 
revolution”; and (3) a study of the social- 
ist type of state. From the standpoint of 
Western social science (and especially po- 
litical science), the most interesting and 
significant part of Professor Burlatskii’s 
study is his general discussion of politics 
Here the author skillfully deals with vari- 
ous levels of political theory, offers a gen- 
eral definition of politics, examines the 
relevance of sociology for the study of 
politics, and discusses in considerable detail 
such concepts as socialization, political 
culture, value system, ideology, political 
leadership, bureaucracy, and the phenome- 
non of power (vlast), which he regards 
as the “central point of the theory of 
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politics and concrete [that is, empirical] 
political research” (p. 75). 

Professor Burlatskii devotes considerable 
attention to “bourgeois” political science, 
especially American political science, whose 
growth he explains as a consequence of the 
increased power of the bourgeois state on 
the one hand, and as a reflection of the 
growing influence of Marxism-Leninism, on 
the other. Emphasizing that the scientific 
study of politics and the constitution of 
political science as a separate and indepen- 
dent academic discipline are not one and 
the same thing, he argues that Western 
political scientists were not the first to 
discover political science Although he 
sees Marxist analysis of the functions of 
the state as being opposed to the pluralist 
theories common in American political sci- 
ence, he comes out in favor of functional- 
ism and systems analysis, both of which, 
so he argues in his conclusion, were exten- 
sively used by Lenin. And, while he explic- 
itly acknowledges the principle of “party- 
mindedness” (parttinost’) and claims that 
only Marxism-Leninism possesses a scien- 
tifically grounded theory and methodology 
for the study of politics—as, for instance, 
the “materialist theory of politics’—he 
stresses the importance of supplementing 
general theory with empirical research. 

Addressing himself to the question of 
the “state of the discipline” in the USSR, 
Professor Burlatskii again advances the 
argument that, as earlier in the case of 
scientific communism, the time has come 
to elevate the “materialist theory of poli- 
tics” to the status of an independent aca- 
demic discipline. Thus, in some respects, 
the present volume by Professor Burlatksti 
may be viewed as an extension and more 
elaborate statement of the position he took 
in his 1965 Pravda essay. In at least one 
respect, however, the present volume repre- 
sents a significant retreat from his earlier 
position in that it clearly separates the 
study of politics in capitalist countries 
from the study of politics in socialist 
countries. This separation was among the 
“suggestions” made in a follow-up article 
to Professor Burlatskii’s original Pravda 
essay, published on June 13, 1965, also in 
Pravda. Moreover, the author now explic- 
itly acknowledges capitalist societies to be 
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antagonistic, and socialist societies to be 
non-antagonistic. Given the fact that the 
very nature and essence of politics is con- 
flict, this perspective and point of depar- 
ture will seriously limit the ability of So- 
viet social scientists to study and under- 
stand their own society, and thus impede 
the development of a genuine political 
science in the USSR. 
Rotr H. W. THEEN 

Associate Professor 

Department of Political Science 

Iowa State University 

Ames 


WALTER DEAN BURNHAM. Critical Elec- 
lions and the Mainspring of American 
Politics Pp. xii, 210. New York: 
W. W. Norton, 1970. $6 50. 


The concept of critical elections put for- 
ward in 1955 by V. O. Key continues to 
provide one of the most meaningful of all 
approaches to the study of electoral poli- 
tics. The literature of political science 
since the appearance of Key’s article has 
been sprinkled with studies probing in one 
way or another the critical election theory, 
and probably no one has done more in 
this lne of research than Walter Dean 
Burnham, 

This kind of inquiry posits, and the book 
under review utilizes, a conceptual frame- 
work that is essentially historical. Elec- 
tions reflecting critical realignments have 
occurred at generational intervals, each 
marking the inauguration of a new party 
system electorally if not organizationally. 
The critical realignment period is marked 
by a break-up under pressure of the exist- 
ing party system, as the constituent bases 
of the parties shift and blocs of voters are 
detached from one party and move else- 
where The realignment period may ex- 
tend over a short sequence of elections 
within a decade or more ‘Thus, long 
periods of inertia, underproduction of pol- 
icy outputs, and unresponsiveness to de- 
mands for change—interrupted by some- 
times violent outbursts—constitute the 
underlying dynamics of American electoral 
politics 

Burnham draws on statistical observa- 
tions of discontinuity at the midpoint year 
of blocks of ten quadrennial elections. By 
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moving a block forward, election by elec- 
tion, the breaks in continuity are pre- 
cisely located. Similar uses of quantitative 
data incorporating the historical dimension 
are employed to examine aspects of re- 
alignment and electoral change. These 
sometimes appear in the book as more or 
less discrete studies, excellent in them- 
selves, not always interrelated and propor- 
tioned as neatly as might be expected. 
The fact that the major part of the book 
deals with the emergent critical realign- 
ment period now going on (1964-1974?) 
may account for this. 

That the American party system is now 
in a major realignment period can scarcely 
be doubted. Current phenomena sur- 
rounding the present period are illumi- 
nated by this study, but it also serves a 
larger purpose The relationships of the 
political, especially electoral, process to po- 
litical culture become evident. The illu- 
sory partition between the historical and 
the quantitative, the broadly cultural and 
the empirical, that has served to limit 
social science perspectives in too many 
cases is reduced. 

The concluding chapter points to the 
numerous hypotheses stemming from the 
incapacity of an underdeveloped party sys- 
tem to cope with emergent social and eco- 
nomic policy demands. As the analysis 
moves into the present, some projection 
into the future is almost inevitable. Will 
the seventy-year trend of political disag- 
gregation continue to the point of disap- 
pearance of political parties? Will the 
emerging sixth-party system bring with it 
a revitalizing of the parties as centers for 
political activity and policy production? 
Or will it be marked by a triumph of the 
Right, supported by a “majoritarian” 
middle class, establishing a repressive regime 
in response to threats and anxieties? That 
the author takes a pessimistic position on 
such questions does not detract from the 
value of his book Indeed, it adds a 
sense of immediacy and import to the work 
of political understanding that is often lost 
in detached objectivity. 

Lovis H Dovucras 

Professor of Political Science 

Kansas State University 

Manhattan 
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Morris JANowirz. Political Conflict: Es- 
says in Political Soctology. Pp. xii, 271. 
Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1970. 
$8.95. 


- Morris Janowitz’ place in the contempo- 
rary development of social science is 
without question firmly established. His 
contributions as a researcher and synthe- 
sizer are to be found around most of the 
interesting and central issues of social 
interaction, It is with this appreciation 
that most readers will anticipate the con- 
tents of Quadrangle’s new publication and 
it is in this context that the critical com- 
ments which follow are offered. 

Political Conflict is a collection of es- 
says, an intrinsic weakness in the estima- 
tion of many academics. ‘The argument 
can be cogently put that this format is 
more disconcerting to the non-specialist 
than it might be to the professional social 
scientist. The non-specialist will find 
neither the substance nor the thread of a 
central theme which the title suggests. In 
essence, this class of scholarly consumer 
will find this particular collection less than 
rewarding. Chapters I, IJ, V, and VI 
are interesting reflective essays with a 
heavy bibliographic tinge. Most of the 
analysis is in the mainstream of sociologi- 
cal thinking and it leans heavily on the 
classical literature. For these reasons, stu- 
dents, especially graduate students, in the 
related disciplines will find a close exami- 
nation of these chapters very productive. 

The strength of this collection is to be 
found in chapters IT and IHI, “Social 
Structure and Political Affiliation” and 
“Macrosociology and Armed Conflict,” re- 
spectively. These segments are superb 
synopses of original research. They are 
“tight” and relatively ‘approachable.’ If 
Janowitz is vulnerable at all on these sub- 
jects, it is to the prominent conceptual 
challenge that his approach reflects a 
‘sociology of politics’ rather than ‘political 
sociology.’ A lucid explanation of this 
criticism can be found in Government and 
Opposition, Spring, 1969 

Many will find the first chapter, “Insti- 
tutional Framework,” in which he dis- 
cusses the ‘logic’ of political sociology, the 
least clear. It carries the burden of quite 
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a lot of jargon and hinders one’s search 
for the essential message by submerging a 
few critical definitions and his appraisal of 
the basic relationship between ‘political 
change’ and ‘political conflict’ secondary 
references (p. 28) notwithstanding. 

These essays are disjointed in the sense 
that they were written at markedly differ- 
ent points in time and in Janowitz’ own 
thinking. Only the most recent bear the 
fruit or acknowledge much of the most 
innovative contributions of political scien- 
tists investigating ‘conflict.’ The more 
dated segments are undermined signifi- 
cantly by their assessments of scholarly 
work on the subject. The unevenness, 
further contributed to by differences in 
focus, purpose, and direction, served to de- 
tract both from the theme of the collection 
and from the relevant implications of the 
sociological phenomena under scrutiny. 
The point is simple. These essays are 
for the most part available elsewhere and, 
lacking a theme which sufficiently illus- 
trates how each or any complement one 
another, the composite value of the collec- 
tion is open to serious question. 

This said, one might hasten to add that 
within the covers of this collection are 
some very fertile and challenging thoughts 
on the dynamics of political change, and a 
few typologies (the military elite models 
among them) which are quite suggestive 
and useful. 

RicHarp P. FARKAS 

Professor of Political Science 

State University of New York 

Geneseo 


Cuartes Morris The Pragmatic Move- 
ment in American Philosophy. Pp. xi, 
210. New York: George Braziller, 1970. 
$6.50. 

This is the clearest explanation of Amer- 
ican pragmatism ever written. Morris’s 
study of the four giants—Charles S. Peirce, 
William James, John Dewey, George 
Herbert Mead—is so pellucid and insight- 
ful that his Httle book must be greeted 
as a classic presentation and advocacy of 
pragmatism, a fresh restatement as living 
thought. 

The inquiry opens with the nineteenth- 
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century American intellectual background 
—Sscientism, empiricism, Darwinism, demo- 
cratic ideals—which provided the “un- 
problematic” context in which pragmatic 
problematics were pursued. But Morris 
goes beyond the mere setting and “Occa- 
sion for American Pragmatism” in chap- 
ter 1 to expound pragmatism as a valuable 
way of thinking, a direction to follow in 
understanding and resolving problems. 
There were different emphases in this 
direction as the major practitioners 
colored their view of pragmatism with 
their own interests and insights. Peirce 
stressed scientific method and took the 
community of scientists as his context. 
James gave more weight to empiricism and 
took the individual as context. Mead 
worked from evolutionary biology to ex- 
amine the individual in his social context. 
Dewey emphasized values within the moral 
conception of democracy. Thus, it appears 
there were four pragmatisms, if not the 
thirteen Arthur Lovejoy once catalogued. 

But Morris binds together these vigor- 
ous and divergent strands of pragmatic 
thinking he has analyzed. He shows how 
the concepts and preoccupations of one 
pragmatist could be translated into the 
concerns of the others. Thereby Morris 
exhibits a richer and fuller grasp of the 
scope of pragamatism than any of its four 
pioneers Looking backward, the book is 
a triumph of elucidation in the history of 
philosophy Looking forward, its original 
conceptional achievement can serve as 
landmark in the continuation of pragma- 
tism as philosophy, 

Chapter 2 is a study in the theory of 
signs—an area in which Morris’ own work 
(for example, Signs, Language, and Be- 
havior has filled out the implications of 
the historical pragmatic position. Chap- 
ter 3 is on methodology, or the theory of 
inquiry, chapter 4 on axiology, or the 
theory of goals and values in action In 
chapter 5, Morris recognizes the meta- 
physics in pragmatism as a grounding in 
a reality of relational yet objective inter- 
actions. In chapter 6 he tantalizes us with 
the worldwide implications of pragmatism. 

Each chapter of explanation is itself 
crystallized in a closing summary. The 
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three appendices add interesting historical 
materials. The useful notes generously 
treat the work of recent scholars The 
bibliography is extensive. 

The fault of this volume is its brevity. 
Such rare excellence whets the mind for 
a longer feast. 

ROBERT GINSBERG 

Assistant Professor of Philosophy 

The Pennsylvania State University 

Delaware County Campus 

Media 


JEAN PIAGET. Structuralism. Translated 
and edited by Chaninah Maschler. Pp 
vi, 153. New York: Basic Books, 1970 
$5.95. 


The translation of this volume by Piaget 
is a welcome addition to the growing lit- 
erature on structuralism. Clarity, origi- 
nality, and comprehensive scope are con- 
spicuous characteristics of this work, which 
deals with structuralism in mathematics 
and logic, physics and biology, psychol- 
ogy, linguistics, the social sciences, and 
philosophy. 

The initial definition of structure (whole- 
ness, transformation, and self-regulation) 
allows Piaget to cope innovatively with the 
crucial issues of the relation between indi- 
vidual and society, structure and event, 
structure and function. Piaget is, of 
course, at his best in the chapter on 
“Psychological Structures.” In explaining 
the origin of structures, he rejects the in- 
natist and “emergency” position to propose 
his own constructivist conception, which 
connects cognitive structures to the opera- 
tional (creative) behavior of the individual 
rather than to his consciousness’ this 
allows him to avoid that neglect of sub- 
jectivity which is common to structuralists 

Piaget sees points of similarity between 
his constructivism and Lévi-Strauss’ struc- 
turalism. He does justice to Lévi-Strauss 
by asserting that he does not altogether 
abolish history, but Piaget sees the problem 
of the relation between sociological and 
biological structuralism still open and sees 
the necessity of complementing structural 
with functional analysis (p. 109). If Lévi- 
Strauss’ mediating schemata are not the 
innate reason of Chomsky or theoretical 
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constructs or organic or social or subjec- 
tive mental realities, what are they? 
Piaget tries to supply the answer not given 
by Lévi-Strauss by saying that they con- 
sist in the equilibration of all cognitive 
and practical functions essential for the 
homeostasis of the system. 

In the last chapter, Piaget discusses the 
structuralist interpretation of Marx by 
Althusser and Godelier, and rejects the 
negative and static structuralism of 
Foucault. He finds Lévi-Strauss’ dialectic 
conception of science inadequate, and Lévi- 
Strauss’ criticism of the historicism of 
Sartre unacceptable. Piaget’s conclusion is 
refreshing because of its balanced position: 
structuralism is just a method which has 
to be integrated by other perspectives and 
an interdisciplinary approach. In particu- 
lar, structuralism must integrate the indi- 
vidual (considered in its operation) with 
the genetic, that is, constructive, historical, 
and functional perspectives. These are 
positive suggestions as well as explicit 
invitations to Lévi-Strauss’ structuralism 
“to leave its splendid isolation” (p. 118). 
Strangely enough, Lévi-Strauss’ own inter- 
action with Piaget’s works has been limited 
to his early major work on kinship. 

One would wish that the themes, so 
clearly formulated and ably translated, 
would find a more thorough and exhaustive 
treatment, especially in relation to the lin- 
guistic, anthropological, and philosophical 
aspects of structuralism. 

Ino Rosst 

Assistant Professor of 

Sociology-Anthropology 

St. John’s University 

Jamaica 

New York 


G. Brncnam POWELL, Jr Socia Frag- 
mentation and Political Hostility: An 
Austrian Case Study. Pp. xiv, 207. 
Tables, appendices, notes. Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1970 
$7 50. 

In social diversity inheres the potential 
for social and political conflict. Social 
groups that differ in class positions, ethnic 
mores, or religious values may, under spe- 
cific conditions, translate these social dis- 
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tinctions into political hostility. Congru- 
ence between the lines of political battle 
and those of social differentiation increases 
the likelihood of systematic rupture. But 
social differences do not automatically at- 
tain political salience. When individuals 
are simultaneously involved in two or 
more potentially conflicting groups, the 
likelihood of transferring social distinctions 
into political hostility is reduced. This 
state of affairs has often been termed 
“pluralism,” that is, that social condition 
marked by overlapping or cross-cutting 
group memberships. The opposite social 
condition, “fragmentation,” is one in 
which political divisions are congruent with 
the lines “that divide social classes, second- 
ary associations, and major religions or 
ethnic groups.” 

There exists a reasonably extensive body 
of literature elaborating the social theory. 
But there have been relatively few at- 
tempts to test the theory empirically and 
systematically. Professor Powell’s volume 
is one such attempt, and a highly success- 
ful one. 

Focusing on a single case, the commu- 
nity of Hallein in Austria, and making use 
of survey data from a sample of regis- 
tered voters, secondary studies of specific 
issue-area decisions, and direct observation 
of some decision-making, Professor Powell 
finds general support for the major assump- 
tions of the theory of fragmentation. His 
analysis begins with a synopsis of the 
historical roots of religious and class cleav- 
age in Hallein. The continuing political 
salience of this historically rooted social 
cleavage is affirmed by his examination of 


the relationship between the level of po- 


litical hostihty and primary-group posi- 
tions: those in coinciding religious and 
class positions were more hostile than those 
in cross-pressured ones. Even more ar- 
resting and important is his empirical test- 
ing of the role of membership in secondary 
organizations on the level of political hos- 
tility The data generally support the as- 
sumptions of pluralist theory, but call 
attention to the relatively greater signifi- 
cance of organizational structure, rather 
than cleavage lines, for the theory of 
fragmentation 
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One should not assume, however, that 
Professor Powell’s book consists simply of 
a prosaic, though empirical, verification 
of the assumptions of pluralist theory. In 
several ways, he goes beyond the prevailing 
level of conception and provides a sophisti- 
cated elaboration of that social theory. A 
case in point is his treatment of the 
dynamics of the behavior of political elites 
and their role in maintaining and stimu- 
lating political hostility. So, too, is his 
perceptive analysis of “political environ- 
ment,” or system capability, as an inter- 
vening variable between political belief and 
political behavior. 

PAUL KLEPPNER 

Department of History 

Northern Illinois University 

DeKalb 


KENNETH Prewitt. The Recruitment of 
Political Leaders: A Study of Citizen- 
Polstictans. Pp. vii, 234 Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1970. $8.50. 

This book reflects the wide-ranging mind 
of its author. Kenneth Prewitt weaves 
interview data from eighty-seven city coun- 
cils in the San Francisco Bay area with 
material from four literatures: (1) the so- 
cial backgrounds of leaders; (2) political 
socialization; (3) political recruitment; 
and (4) elections. The names and ideas 
of Plato, Pareto, Lasswell, Lippmann, and 
C. Wright Mills appear throughout the 
book. Key topics deal with the kinds of 
people who become members of the city 
councils, how they are chosen, how they 
learn their jobs, how their backgrounds and 
routes to the council affect their attitudes 
and behavior as policy-makers, and what 
this all means for the democratic process. 
There is much to chew ‘The book com- 
bines long-standing intellectual questions 
and controversy, plus new information 
about how things actually happen in one 
part of the world. And this is just the 
beginning of a considerable outpouring. 
Professor Prewitt is co-director with Heinz 
Eulau of the City Council Research 
Project, supported by Stanford University 
and the National Science Foundation. The 
dust jacket lists eleven additional volumes 
to come out of the same enterprise. Like 
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this book, they will deal with the theme 
of “urban governors.” 

The reader will find problems as well as 
virtues in the breadth of this volume and 
the larger enterprise that surrounds it. At 
several points the supply of fresh data is 
thin, and the author relies heavily on 
propositions derived from previous writing. 
Some will view this as a commendable sign 
that he thinks and writes beyond this re- 
search For others, however, it will sug- 
gest that the Eulau-Prewitt project has 
covered too much, and leaves important 
points uncovered. 

In a review of this first book in the 
series, we can ask if the city councils pre- 
sent a reasonable arena for the research. 
Prewitt deals with some of the larger ques- 
tions about the recruitment and training of 
policy-makers in the democratic setting 
Yet his subjects are amateurs who play 
in the minor leagues. His list of munici- 
palities leaves out San Francisco, and em- 
phasizes tiny to medium-sized suburbs and 
independent communities. Oakland and 
San José are the only communities in the 
eighty-seven that bulk large in the popula- 
tion or the resources affected by their 
policy-making processes. And even these 
depend heavily on decisions made in Sacra- 
mento and Washington. 

The book’s organization is not its most 
attractive feature The author introduces 
the “Chinese box puzzle” in chapter 1 to 
help us understand how various features 
of the enterprise fit together. But except 
for brief and tangential mentions in chap- 
ters 2 and 3, then at the end of chapter 7 
and the beginning of chapter 9, we see no 
more of the puzzle. In three of his chap- 
ters, Prewitt goes through a section labeled 
“Conclusions,” then tacks on new materials 
that are distracting in their present locales 
and could have been integrated better 
elsewhere. 

Professor Prewitt whets our appetite 
with this book He is scheduled to co- 
author two more of the books that will 
come out of the City Council Research 
Project When we see those, and the nine 
additional monographs, we can judge 
whether the project as a whole has been 
thin or generous in its application of fresh 
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data to important issues, and whether the 
research into small and medium-sized city 
councils is up to the theory that is invoked. 
IRA SHARKANSEKY 
Associate Professor of Political 
science 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 


ADAM PRZEWORSKI AND HENRY TEUNE. 
The Logic of Comparative Social In- 
quiry. Pp. xii, 153 New York: Wiley- 
Interscience, John Wiley & Sons, 1970 
$8.50. 


From early times, students and philoso- 
phers of society and the state have always 
been interested in difference rather than in 
similarity, for the perception of differences 
gives us a better understanding of our own 
society. Aristotle’s Politics is a compara- 
tive study of various contemporary politi- 
cal systems His classification is based on 
identification of differences. So are the 
various studies of Machiavelli, to mention 
his essays on French national character 
such as De Natura Gallorum Spencer 
pioneered in this early comparative ap- 
proach which was based on classic tradi- 
tions Fragments of social institutions or 
processes, and customs were compared, 
frequently out of context In Germany, 
comparative approach flourished in the 
latter half of the last century in the re- 
spectable shell of social sciences called 
comparative jurisprudence Leading soci- 
ologists, such as Max Weber, or in a 
different, macrosociological sense, Alfred 
Weber, also advanced a comparative ap- 
proach In more recent times, however, 
between the two World Wars, comparative 
approach has lost its primacy; new 
methods in social sciences have favored 
case studies, monographs of social systems, 
communities, entire cultures, because they 
lend themselves better to empirical studies, 
direct field observations, and quantifica- 
tion. The data in such approaches were 
not torn out of context 

New interest in comparative social sci- 
ences returned after the Second World 
War New international commitments and 
responsibilities called for better under- 
standing of foreign, sometimes very distant 
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nations. ‘The area studies approach made 
its entrance. In the meantime, social sci- 
ences became sophisticated in method, and 
one of the major theoretical problems was 
to develop rigorous modern methods in the 
comparative field which would correspond 
to the new naturalistic, empirical, and 
quantitative trend. Interdisciplinary or 
multidisciplinary approaches were sug- 
gested, but it was never fully clarified how 
the former should work. What was called 
“interdisciplinary” became largely “multi- 
disciplinary.” 

Przeworski’s and Teune’s effort, which 
grew from a comparative project, “Inter- 
national Studies of Values in Politics,” in 
1965, is a conscientious and able attempt 
to develop new rigorous methods of com- 
parative inquiry. The authors of this 
rather difficult volume attempt to meet the 
two demands of an inductive research: on 
one hand, they build a strong theoretical, 
logical frame, especially in terms of causa- 
tion and identification of variables, de- 
fining social systems; on the other hand, 
they keep their keen eye on data, on facts, 
and attempt to advance such scientific 
methods as can be used in testing “real 
data.” 

In an effort to develop such a method, 
which would permit a study of social 
“reality” within a context, Przeworski and 
Teune suggest a selection of variables 
which can be identified in various societies 
and in various social systems. Two major 
research designs are advanced’ the “most 
similar systems design,” and the “most 
different system design” The first is used 
in a study of social systems as similar as 
possible, for example, Scandinavian, Anglo- 
American countries, This approach may 
be applied to area studies The alterna- 
tive design suggests a study of variations, 
for instance, variations in the suicide rate 
between the Scandinavian nations and 
Italy. Here, the difference permits identi- 
fication of causal variables 

The comparative analysis can be carried 
out on various levels; there is also the 
problem of social units and social systems, 
of what these terms really mean, and of 
quantification of identical units, problems 
of language, and semantics ‘The key con- 
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cept of this volume is the “social system,” 


and a major concern, according to the au- 
. thors, is the role of social systems in the 
development of theories. 

The “spirit” of this book-is in step with 
the times—if we may use such an arbi- 
trary expression in a revue of this schol- 
arly volume—times of growing complexity 
in our society and.a growing interdepen- 
dence of nations. -It reflects the urgent 
need to find new scientific approaches, new 
methods—with due respect and recognition 


for the old and not-so-old masters—which ` 


would give us new instruments in selecting 
data from a mass of information and 
permit us to identify meaningful relation- 
ships necessary to understand and answer 
some of the major problems of our’ times. 

As in the past, this time, too, sociology 


takes inspiration from the sciences. The. 


logical premises in the area of causation 


and explanations are borrowed here again. 


Przeworski and Teune do not hide their 
indebtedness. The authors are, of course, 


not the first in this important comparative | 


field and their efforts to build a new com- 
parative approach are not lonely attempts. 
Behavioral scientists in sociology and po- 
litical science move uphill today on this 
road, and a valuable and extensive bibliog- 
raphy the authors supply is an evidence 
of their erudition and of the hard work 
of the “behavioral community.” 

, For those who are not familiar with the 


language of modern behavioral sciences it. 


might be difficult reading; on the other 
hand, those who follow with interest a 
rigorous logical and empirical approach 
will read large sections with interest and 
with no difficulty, even if they disagree 
and even at a late hour. 

One could, at least in some cases, make 


an easy critical target out of a complex- 


terminology. But whenever we move into 
a new and little charted area, where sym- 
bois must be coined to identify new con- 
cepts, then usually new, strange, and 
artificial terms appear 

This volume is a result of hard and 
honest work on the part of two dedicated 
social scientists. It is difficult to predict 
whether the methods they suggest will find 
wider application and will continue to ad- 
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vance. This type of rigorous approach, 
based largely on quantification, may per- 
haps overlook the drama and color of so- 
cial change; it may hamper imagination and 
phantasy, which are such vital ingredi- 
ents of creative inquiry and, furthermore, 
of any social policy. The basic advance 
in social sciences, however, was spear- 


. headed by work in methods and theory. 


Criticism and reservations should not 
hamper such efforts, and will not discour- 


‘age Professors Przeworski and Teune, who 


have made a significant contribution, ad- 
vancing a new and original methodological 
approach. i 
FELIKS GROSS 

Professor of Sociology 

Brooklyn College and 

_ Graduate Center 

City University of New York 


DONALD EUGENE SMITH. Religion and 


Political! Development. Pp. xvii, 298. 
Boston: Little, Brown, 1970. $395, 
paperbound. 


The most recent analytic study in the 
publisher’s series in comparative politics, 
this book interprets and judges four reli- 
gious systems with the concepts and norms 


‘found in the, dominant literature of po- 


litical development. Beginning on the 
premise that religion is an ‘obstacle to 
modernization, Smith examines Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Islam, and Latin American 
Catholicism to find what particular impedi- 
ments they offer to secularization in the 
Third World. Yet he looks also for evi- 
dence of how religious systems play posi- 
tive roles in politicalization. and the legiti- 
mation. of progressive change. 

Retaining his strict\framework of analy- 
sis despite the varietiés of cultures in- 
valved, the author calls attention to inter- 
actions between traditional faiths and 
social and political ideas and structures 
that may escape single~culture or formal 
institutional studies. He does not cata- 
logue obstacles to modernization which the 
reader may select for himself, for example, 
the law of karma or the doctrine of papal 
infallibility. Instead, he recognizes ambi- 
guities that all ‘faiths contain from the 
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standpoint of modernization. 
dhism is supportive of the autonomy of 
individual decision-making but deficient as 
to an ideology of. social advancement. 
Moreover, he is fully aware that the reli- 
gions have not been static but have been 
changing since the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. Stress is placed on externally in- 
duced change. Less credit is given to 
` internal dynamics and to the idea of the 
holy rather than pore as the Bot of 
religion. ` 

The’ underlying assumption is that the 
direction ‘which all change should take is 
toward humanist ends by way of pragmatic 
means. If religions move toward this 
“emerging consensus,” they are functional; 


= ` if not, they are anti-modern. Some prob- 


lems arise: Secularization, it is said, -leads 
to relativism. What, then, happens to 
the universalism of humanism? ` Conver- 
gence on humanism suggests a uniformity 
and authority that the book’s understand- 
ing of pluralism in values will not support. 
Additionally, the traditional religious socie- 
ties were integrated. When they modernize, 
there is a loss of community that nation- 
builders seek today, often through repres- 
sive means that conflict with other values. 
The study is especially interesting in. its 
account of the mixtures of the old and the 
new—for instance, “Islamic socialism,” 
which Smith discusses as an example of the 
phase of “religiously legitimated secular 
ideology” in the multi-staged evolution of 
religion from traditionalism to “universal- 
ism. Accordingly, Islamic socialism and 
the: like will eventually give way to “secu- 
lar ideology” and then to “valuation uni- 
versalism,” the final stage. In this per- 
spective, the developmental analysis of reli- 
gion is’ not as free’ of a philosophy of 
history as political sociologists claim it 
to be: 
~ Max Weber is the precursor 6f this im- 
pressive study, which is bound to be influ- 
ential within the prevailing school of com- 
parative development. It is especially 
- notable for covering Latin America as well 
as Islam and South and Southest Asia. 
PauL F. POWER 
Professor of Political Science 
University. of Cincinnati 
Ohio 
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Hucu Stretron. The Political Sciences: 
General Principles of Selection in Social 
Science and History. Pp. xii,'453, New 
York: Basic Books, 1969. $10.00. `’ 
Hugh Stretton advocates in social sci- 

ence What he calls “the mixtures of knowl- 

edge, imagination, and ‘persuasions to be 
found in the work of historians and social 


` scientists,” in contrast to the widespread 


infection of “scientism” by a number of 
influential social scientists who try to elimi- 
nate value judgments. 

The book challenges wide reading, being 
written with inventiveness, and a wisdom 
coming from the examination of a wide 
sample of social scientists and historians. 
It sees the forests as well as. the trees. 
For the author, struggles over methodology 


-~ and the nature of social science are real 


issues affecting human fate. He lays the ` 
challenge down, since “those who teach 
their students otherwise, corrupt them ” 
Professor Stretton, writing from Aus- - 
tralia, strips away a great deal of the 
rubbish afflicted upon social scientists be- 
cause of -false comparisons with natural 
science. Social science: has other jobs to 
do than simply to seek scientific generali- 
zations based on natural science models 


To attempt this avoids’ the study of: soci- 


ety altogther, neglecting the wide scope of 
the development of alternative possibilities 
of social change, and the elaboration of 
value choices. 

The problem of “why men act” opens 
the book, illustrating how historians deal 
with a simple problem of history. In a 
further chapter, a variety of views 
about imperialism is examined, as Joseph 
Chamberlain, von Bülow, Hobson, Lenin, - 
Schumpeter, and others are considered. A 
section examines the works of a selection 
from the various social scientsits, inviting 
the réader to read along in them. Myrdal 
in his ‘An American Dilemma illustrates 
for Stretton the persuading Social scientist, 
but also a revolutionary and neglected fole 


- of methodology in his use of values, build- 


ing on the good and getting rid of -the bad. 
In contrast are the corruptions of thought 
of the sociologist Talcott Parsons and the 

“systems” analysis of the political scien- 
tist David Easton, both of whom he finds 
relatively sterile. 
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Stretton sees the institutional aspects of 
those who cater to the new methodology, 
some writing textbooks which only stu- 
dents read, and giving “objective” tests, 
which likewise illustrates the role of the 
corrupters. 

The Political Sciences is an important 
book, often tantalizing in its judgments. 
The author sees in the methodological con- 
flict “the scientist as a citizen. His duty 
goes beyond discovery and understanding. 
It becomes his business to win.” 

DALE PONTIUS 

Professor of Political Science 

Roosevelt University 

Chicago 
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JOsEPH BRANDES, in association with MAR- 
TIN Douctas. Immigrants to Freedom: 
Jewish Communities in Rural New Jer- 
sey Since 1882. Pp. mii, 424. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1971. $12.50. 

In this book, Joseph Brandes has exam- 
ined several privately subsidized, social ex- 


periments in which European Jews were 


settled in the farmlands of southern New 
Jersey. Their West European and Amer- 
ican Jewish backers were guided by agrar- 
ian idealism, noblesse oblige, and a desire 
to overcome the anti-Semitism common in 
schools, businesses, police precincts, and 
private clubs. While they sought to help 
Jews escape from pogroms and nazism, the 
backers also sought to dispel the Shylock 
stereotype applied to them by “preventing 
social imbalance” in the Jewish commu- 
nity—that is, by fostering a poor, rural 
Jewish group to counteract the image 
created by their middle-class, urban coreli- 
gionists. The immigrants’ motives were 
simpler: they sought political refuge and 
economic opportunity This latter goal 
proved to be elusive because of their 
limited farming experience - and the 
phasing-out of farmers from the American 
economy. 

The experiments were never impressive 
in size or impact, but they enjoyed some 
success because of intelligent land use, sup- 
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plemental income derived from factory 
work, and goods and services procured 
from nearby cities. especially Philadelphia 
Generally, Jews assimilated because their 
values were compatible with those of most 
Americans. Moreover, within the rural 
communities, the existence of separate 
schools, charities, newspapers, dialects, and 
fraternal organizations facilitated their 
movement into the larger society. How- 
ever, their progress was neither rapid nor 
steady because of internal conflicts between 
the poor, rural-based Russians and the rela- 
tively affluent, city-bred German Amer- 
icans. The dimensions of the conflict 
ranged from ideological factors such as 
self-help and materialism versus philan- 
thropy and idealism, to religious considera- 
tions which set the Orthodox apart from 
the Reform sector of the Jewish com- 
munity. 

Thus, one finds that this is a specialized 
study, prepared for the History Center of 
Jewish Theological Seminary. Its schol- 
arly approach makes it of limited interest 
to the general public. Furthermore, its 
emphasis on the philanthropy of West 
European and American Jews without a 
concomitant, lengthy discussion of their 
vested interests in bringing East European 
Jews to Jersey farms—and keeping them 
there—will appear problematic to some 
social scientists and offensive to some Jew- 
ish readers. Nevertheless, Jmmigrants to 
Freedom is a detailed, well-documented 
book, based upon extensive, painstaking 
field and library research into primary and 
secondary sources in English and relevant 
foreign languages. It is clearly written 
and provides insights into the development 
of Jewish agricultural communities and 
career patterns of prominent individuals 
within them. Despite its focus on the 
period 1880-1940, it is relevant to an 
understanding of the problems plaguing 
American Jews today: identity, ambi- 
valence toward their coreligionists, and 
Gentile anti-Semitism In a decade when 
ethnicity again looms large, Brandes’ book 
merits the attention of academicians. 

MADELINE H ENGEL 

Assistant Professor of Sociology 

Herbert H. Lehman College of the 

City ‘University of. New York 
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RussEL R. Dynes. Organized Behavior in 
` Disaster. Pp. vii, 235. 

Mass.: D. C. Heath, 1970, $12.50. 

Two years ago, in reviewing Allen Bar- 
ton’s Communities in Disaster for this 
journal, T observed, “Unfortunately, most 


of these propositions relate to individual” 


"response to impact rather than to the in- 
fluence of social structure on collective 
_ response and on collective (including or- 
ganizations) social reorganization in the 
several post-impact periods.” Russell R. 
Dynes book, the first in a series to be 
published by the Disaster Research Center 
' (DRC) of Ohio State University, focuses 
directly on community ‘organizations and 
their actions in meeting problems created 
by disaster 


In focusing on .organized behavior in- 


disaster, Dynes hopes to accomplish two 
things: (1) to correct popular stereotypes 


„of disaster behavior based on accounts’ 
which emphasize disruption and disorgani-: 


zation, and, on the individual level, panic, 
self-interest, a “disaster syndrome”—docile, 
childlike victims who must be “cared for” 
—looting and so on, and (2) to emphasize 
the sociological values of disasters in re- 
vealing .social structure, since “disasters 
. .. provide a natural laboratory for test- 
ing hypotheses about organizational and 
group behavior under realistic conditions 
` of severe strain and stress.” In a brief 
‘nod to a major source of DRC support 
(the Office of Civil Defense), he further 
observes that study of organizations under 
disaster conditions has the pragmatic util- 
ity of making more adequate planning and 
_ preparation possible, f l 
` Although the DRC has been heavily in- 
volved in field studies of organizations in 
disaster, field data are used only anecdotally 


and this volume is based primarily on sec- 


ondary analysis of 250 earlier studies (the 
DRC is a repository for several major 
earlier projects) which, unfortunately, are 
not listed. This book is then on bibliog- 
- raphy and citations, a characteristic which 
sharply reduces its potential as.a substan- 
tial reference volume—there is no index. 
There is very little comparative material 
introduced, a shortcoming explicitly ac- 
knowledged by the author but occasionally 
overlooked when he makes generalizations. 
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Most of the book includes little that 
will be new to readers familiar with ‘the 
disaster literature—a fact that- will not 
affect its considerable value to the broader 
audience Dynes is writing for. There are 


. Many extensive excerpts ‘from earlier case 


studies (particularly those of the Disaster 
Research Group of the National Academy 
of Sciences—National Research Council) 
and many of the taxonomic- -perspectives 
renewed are well known from the work of, 
for instance, Charles E. Fritz and Barton. 
Moreover, a considerable amount of ma- ’ 
terial is included (e.g., information on pro- 
portionate sizes of police forces in cities 
of different size [22]; discussion of as- 
pects of organizational functioning that 
have been studied but which are not rele- 
vant for disaster research [131]) which 
adds nothing to an understanding of social 
behavior in disaster. The same might be 
said for such banalities as, “The disaster 
event is actually felt differently by the 
existing organizations within a community” 
(136). i 

Dynes does, however, make an original 
and useful contribution in chapters specifi- 
cally directed to the response of. organiza- 
tions to disaster. He quite correctly ob- 
serves that very few previous studies have 
focused on organizational response and then 
uses those few studies; the rich case ma- 
terial;, and the field. notes of the DRC to 
generate some quite interesting taxonomies 
and propositions. Much of this discussion 
revolves around a two-by-two classification 
of organizations based on the dimensions of 
old and new structures and’ regular and 
non-regular tasks (viz., established; ex- 
panding; extending; emergent organizations 
[138]). He discusses the sequential in-- 
volvement of these types; particular prob- 
lems of recruitment and operation; prob- 
lems of boundary maintenance; and so on. 
As the discussion evolves, he is able to 
identify processes involved in the appear- ' 
ance of priority and avoidance mecha- 
nisms; a useful typology of volunteers; a 
set of suggestive concepts (e.g., “accidental 
commitment” :[166]). These chapters 
alone make the book worth reading. 

This book is a useful companion volume 
to the earlier Barton volume, and I will 
look forward to later books in the DRC 
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series. It is repetitive and occasionally 


obscure (Figure 6-2), inaccurate (Figure _ 
7-2A), contradictory (discussions of au-- 


tonomy 168 and 170), and irrelevant 
(supra). It could be a more valuable 
reference volume with fuller citations, bib- 


liography, and an index.’ It would elicit ` 


lass of a “ho-hum” response had Dynes not 
made such an issue of destroying the dis- 
organization “stereotype” It is particu- 
~ larly valuable in its emphasis on collective 
and organizational behavior and I hope 
that students of disaster and students of 
crganization alike will design empirical 
tests of Dynes’ hypotheses. 
ALLEN D. GRIMSHAW 

Professor of Sociology 

Indiana University 

Bloomington 
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Wittiam E Henry, Joon H. Sims, AND 
S. Lee Spray. The Fifth Professton: 
Becoming a Psychotherapist. Pp. xiv, 
221. San Francisco Jossey-Bass, 1971. 
$8.75. 


This study of more’ than four thousand 
psychotherapists, defined as psychiatrists, 
psychiatric social workers, psychoanalysts, 
and clinical psychologists, generates many 
provocative questions. For example, why 
should educational institutions continue to 
support four separate, extensive profes- 
sional programs when one system might 
accomplish the same general purpose? 

‘Conducting the research out of the Uni- 


varsity of Chicago’s Committee on Human - 


Development, the authors present the data 
in clear and concise fashion. ‘The logic 
employed to explain the findings is also 


succinct, yet these explanations are likely- 


to stir debate and controversy among the 
professions and related disciplines for some 
time to come. 

In spite of separate training’ systems, a 
strikingly similar profile emerges for all 
four professions. Their members are up- 
wardly mobile, first generation, native, 
white Americans who have attained upper- 
middle-class status, are Jewish or non- 
religious, politically liberal, share a view of 
- clinical training as more important than 
course study, and have had psychotherapy 
themselves from one to three times In 


~ 
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addition to this common background, mem- 
‘bers of each group “triumph over the mani- 
fest goals of. their particular training sys- 
tems and become with time increasingly 
like their colleague psychotherapists in 
other training systems” (p. xi). 

Beyond these commonalities, there are 


_ some interesting differences among the four 


groups. Psychiatrists are distinguished by 
the largest proportion of politically con- 
servative practitioners, by a higher per- 


_ centage not satisfied with their own ther- 


apy, and by a greater tendency to view the 
value of their medical training as mixed 
or negative. On the other hand, psychi- 
atric social workers are distinguished by 
their profession representing a distinctive 
career line for the action-oriented, by ca- 
reer interest which is motivated by expo- 
‘sure to the field, and by desire to benefit 
individuals through social change. 

While these and other differences are 
worthy of greater explication, the authors’ 
major thrust is that these psychotherapists 


‘ share enough in common to be properly 


termed a fifth profession. Thus, at a time 
when delivery of mental and other health 
care services to the poor is so problematic 
the „irrationality of separate professional 
training systems is made increasingly visi- 
ble and intolerable. For example, what 
are some implications, for the emotionally 
troubled poor, of the selective, middle-class 
background of the fifth profession? Is not 
a very different set of characteristics now 
required (for example, low-income blacks 
and whites) for paraprofessionals to extend 
services to the -unserved and the poor? 
Further, does this selective access to the 
“fifth profession” contribute to the re- 
sistance in developing new careers for the 
poor in the field of mental health? 

Although answers to these questions are 
beyond the scope of this book, a number of 
manpower policy issues are given impetus 
and urgency by this study. 

ARCHIE HANLAN 

Associate Professor 

School of Social Work 

University of Pennsylvania 
~ Philadelphia 


ARTHUR LIEBMAN. The Politics of Puerto 
Rican University Students. Pp. ix, 205. 
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Austin, Texas: University of Texas Press, 
1970. $6.00. 

A. BELDEN Feros. Student Politics in 
France: A Study of The Union Nationale 
des Etudiants de France. Pp. 198: New 
York: Basic Books, 1970. $7.95. 

"In a time when students’ disenchant- 
ment with political establishments has led 
to activism on most college and university 
campuses throughout the world, Arthur 
Liebman’s in-depth study of.the political 
attitudes and activities of Puerto Rican 
university students who have “failed to 
- heed the call of either nationalism or left- 
wing radicalism” is timely and some of his 
findings are unique. _ 

- When students at the University of 


_*, ° Puerto Rico were given an opportunity to 


vote on the extent of freedom of expres- 
sion, association, and assembly that they 
should exercise on campus, the result was 
2,963 to 1,375 in favor of placing restric- 
tions on their own political activities. 
Second, while conservatism is greatly de- 
tested by a majority of university students 
on many campuses, most Puerto Rican uni- 
versity students are basically conservative. 
Third, unlike in France, for example, where 
student radicalism can be seen as a func- 
tion of perceived liberation from authori- 
tarian control at home, the Puerto Rican 
student sees parental control as a necessary 
and legitimate instrument for realizing so- 
ciety’s normative goals. 

What makes the Puerto Rican university 
student more conformist than his counter- 
parts in other Latin American universities? 
Why is he more resistant to the principles 
of the Cuban Revolution than the average 
Latin American student? These and other 


penetrating questions constitute the prob- 


lem to which Liebman’s political-socio- 
logical study addressed itself. 

The study resulting in The Politics of 
Puerto Rican University Students was 
sponsored jointly by the Brookings Insti- 
tution and the Center for International 
Affairs, Harvard University, and is a sys- 
tematic inquiry into the social, economic, 
religious, and political forces which com- 
bine to re-enforce the faith of the Puerto 
Rican student in the status quo. 
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As in other cultures, the Puerto Rican 
child’s perception and expectations of the 
world around him are partly molded in his 
family; and it is here that society’s values 
and norms are largely transmitted and 
internalized. As the author says, “there 
are very strong ties between parents and 
children” in the Puerto Rican society. 
Under the strong emotional bond between 
parent and child, “living at home prolongs 
the authority of the family over the stu- 
dent and tends to insulate him from uni- 
versity influences” The author suggests 
that contemporary Puerto Rican students 
have disproved a maxim which has char- 
acterized nationalist movements in many 
areas of the world, namely, that “man can 
live by bread alone.” 

One major fact of Puerto Rican history, 
which no doubt bears heavily upon the 
present generation, “is' the absence, of a 
major movement dedicated to the fight for 
Puerto Rican independence.” Having no 
great political or military landmarks to 
commemorate, and leading a life almost 
unblemished by the disasters of revolutions, 
Puerto Ricans have tended to develop be- . 
lief in the infallibility of constituted au- 
thority. The author’s analysis of the in- 
fluence of such variables as family, sex, 
social class, and religion on the political 
activities and attitudes of the Puerto Rican 
university student revealed that strong 
family ties and religiousity are better pre- 
dictors of students’ political attitudes and 
behavior than sex and social class. . 

Going beyond influences exerted from 
non-university sources, the author attempts 
a thorough analvsis of the academic, social, 
and political climate in the university, and 
the combined effect of this climate on the 
political tendencies of individual students. — 
Students who are politically committed are 
predominantly rightist.in their orientation. 
They come primarily. from business and 
engineering schools and the natural sci- 
ences, and are more interested in the ma- 
terial rewards that higher education guar- 
antees than in tearing down the establish- 
ment. As upward-bound young profes- 
sionals, conservative students recognize that 
the achievement of personal material and 
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normative rewards depends on the stabil- 
ity and continuity of the political and eco- 
nomic system. 

Politically committed rightist students 


are usually attracted to the FAU (Univer- . 


sity Federation of Anti-Communists), 
Leftist students, on the other hand, are 
small in number but highly vocal and ar- 
ticulate in their political behavior. Deter- 
mined and disproportionately influential, 
members of the militant left-wing FUPI 
organization (University Federation for In- 
dependence) come mainly from the hu- 
manities, law, and the social science fields. 
Without mincing words, FUPI members 
say they are fighting for Puerto Rican m- 
devendence from the United States. “For 
them, militant nationalism and anti- 
Americanism as expressed through their 
membership in FUPI becomes the primary 
vehicle for the satisfaction of this need.” 
They have a strong desire for finding and 
expressing their identities. 

The author explains the difficulty in 
finding a cause and effect relationship in 
the seemingly rigid division between the 
academic fields of the leftists and those of 
the rightists. It is hard to say “whether 
this division is predominantly a function 
of certain political types selecting a par- 
ticular field of study (pure selection), or 
whether particular fields of study produce 
certain political types (socialization proc- 
ess), 

Liebman’s work presents a deep and 
fascinating account of the way in which 
political, cultural, economic, and environ- 
mental forces can be manipulated to induce 
conformity to social norms and values. 
Its objectivity and slight departure from 
the stereotypical concept of the political 
and social bases of student activism espe- 
cially commend the analysis to everyone 
interested in furthering their understanding 
of contemporary student politics. 


A book on student politics would prob- 
ably not have attracted as much attention 
in the 1960’s as it might in the 1970's. 
Student activist movements in this and 
other countries have shown how deluding 
it is for educational policy-makers to ig- 
nore valid student. opinion or to believe 
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that students’ preoccupation with academic 
matters would render them politically im- 
potent Events following the Berkeley 
Revolt in 1964 have revealed that there 
are new forces emerging on university 
campuses and that there have been mis- 
calculations somewhere. In any event, the 
problem begs for careful analysis, under- 
standing, and viable solutions, all of which 
are immensely complex 

In Student Politics in France, Belden 
Fields, a political scientist by training and 
profession, explores the motives and func- 
tions of the Union Nationale des Etudiants 
de France (UNEF), France’s largest stu- 
dent organization. His approach is both 
historical and analytical. 

Chapter 1 presents a general appraisal 
of the orientation of different student un- 
ions and the nature of their power. A 
typology of student organizations using 
goals as a distinguishing factor is given as 
follows: (1) the “student-oriented” or 
corporatist type, (2) the “environment-ori- 
ented” type, and (3) the “student- and 
environment-oriented” type. The roles of 
two international student organizations— 
one of them pro-West and the other pro- 
East—are briefly analyzed 

Chapters 2 and 3 are historical accounts 
of the UNEF from its inception in the 
1870’s to the present time Chapter 2 Is 
a short history of “Student Organization 
in France before World War IT.” Chapter 
3 is a long narrative of the activities of 
the UNEF from the end of World War II 
to the present—its involvement in the 
Algerian war, focus of its activism after the 
war, and its syndicalism. 

Of interest to the reader are the tri- 
umphs and frustrations of the UNEF, very 
carefully chronicled by Fields, and the pre- 
carious current position the organization 
occupies as a result of ideological conflicts, 
poverty, and a progressively declining 
membership. 

Chapter 4 examines typical socio-cul- 
tural, educational, and political elements in 
the academic environment of the French 
student that. are conducive to student ac- 
tivism. Raised by authoritarian parents 
whose decisions he cannot challenge, the 
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French student often diaid; his energy 
toward the repression of cumulative rage. 
French primary and secondary schools rep- 
resent an extension of the family with re- 
spect to teacher-student relationship. But 
when the French student enters a univer- 
sity, he “craves independence from hier- 
archical authority and the freedom to es- 
tablish his own limits and, thus, his own 
With his représsed rage, de- 
sires, and frustrations reactivated by the 
transition to a new status, the young adult 
begins -to assert himself and his “inalien- 
able right” to influence decisions that affect 
him. 

Chapter 5 examines’ the organizational 
problems and control techniques of UNEF, 


and the type and level of participation. 


these techniques induce. In chapter 6 the 
author presents a sociological analysis of 
the characteristics of the students “who 
have affliated with UNEF and who have 
assumed -leadership positions.” The final 
chapter, 7, examines several events in- 


` volving relationships between UNEF and. 


the national government focused bey on 
political ideologies. 

On the whole, Studeni Politics in France 
is a major contribution to the literature 
of student politics and activism. It is an 
„original work tracing the causes. of campus 
revolt and student rebellion in France to 
_the-very roots of the country’s belief- and 

-value-systems. The volume can hardly be 
` faulted for what it does. But with the 
excellent data the -author utilized, one 
could perceive an opportunity to prepare 
an additional section that, with appropriate 
qualifiers, would focus on some implica- 
tions of his findings for at least two kinds 
of projections: (1) potential cross-cultural 
applications and (2) promising new policy, 
administrative action, and educational ap- 
` proaches to the problem. 

. Fields’ book is written in vivid prose, 


almost: completely devoid of unnecessary 


jargon. His approach is by itself an invi- 
tation to the university administrator, the 
educator who is interested in the causes 
of student activism, the social-psychologist 
interested in studying the personality traits 
of student activists, the parent, and others 
who are intrigued by the sudden pervasion 
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of activist movements on college campuses 
and interestéd in understanding them. 
-> J. Pav. LEAGANS 
Professor and Chairman - 
Graduate Program in Extension 
and Continuing Education 

Cornell University 

Ithaca 

New York. 


Davin Murray Lowson. Ciy Lads- in 
Borstal: A Study Based on 100 Lads 
Discharged to Addresses in Liverpool 
Social Research Series. Pp. xii, 156. 
Liverpool: Liverpool EVERY ‘Press, 
1970. $4.20. 


Borstals, Britain’s unique prisons for 
young offenders, started in the 1920’s un- 
der charismatic leadership simulated a 
British upper-class “public school” atmo- 
sphere. Their university-trained house- 
masters and volunteers sought to instill - 
middle-class morality and achievement mo- 
tivation in lower-class youth. The primary 
objective of Mr. Lowson’s study was to 
explain the decline in Borstal success rates 
from about two-thirds at first to about one- 
fourth during the 1960’s. ‘The findings 
come mainly from 77 of the sample of 100. 
releasees, the only ones who spoke with the 
author, and from brief questionnaires 
mailed in by five others.. While the reports 
of these 82 respondents are interesting, the 
book’s explanations for the success-rate 
decline are not very convincing. 

Athletics, emphasized in the public ‘school 


tradition, was the only feature of the 


Borstal program liked by a majority of 
releasees. Few of these slum youth, how- 
ever, participate in organized athletics after 
their-release Positive impact by staff was 
ascribed by inmates mainly to work super- 
visors and to a few others who took a 
personal- interest ‘In them, as has been 
found also to be the case in analogous re- 
search with American ex-prisoners The 
main post-release concerns of the Borstal 
youth were economic; although they ap- 
preciated whatever job training and place- 
ment the prison staff attempted, most: of 
those who were employed when interviewed 
had unskilled jobs which they had pro- 
cured on their own. - 


The author concludes that the decline in 
Borstal success rates shows: that the mid- 
dle-class messagé of the institution pro- 
grams is irrelevant to the inmates’ short- 
run, hedonistic, lower-class culture. Dif- 
ferences between lower- and middle-class 
cultures, however, are surely not greater 
now than they were in the 1920’s and 
1930’s, when success rates were higher; if 
anything, the mass media, social mobility, 
and mass production have reduced rather 
than expanded class differences in life style. 
A few alternative explanations might “be 
considered. The early Borstals and their 
aftercare service were manned largely by 
‘volunteers of middle- or upper-class ‘back- 
ground, as are America’s current Peace 
Corps and Vista Corps; probably the diffuse 
affective relationships between individual 
staff and individual inmates that the re- 
leasees now call “personal interest” were 
more common’ with such staff than with 
today’s bureaucratic civil service. Further- 
more, the growth of probation and other 
alternatives to a Borstal sentence means 
that most inmates today have four or more 
prior convictions for indictable offenses; 
hence, they have probably more social and 
economic success in crime and less suc- 
cessful experience in non-criminal pursuits 
and relationships than the early Borstal 
inmates. 

DANIEL GLASER 

Professor of Sociology 

University of Southern California 

Los Angeles 


Jor Arex Morris’ “First Offender: A 


Volunteer Program for Youth in Trouble ` 


- with the Law. Pp x, 214. New York: 

Funk and Wagnalls, 1970. $2.95 
Wum R. Arnoro. Juveniles on Pa- 

role: A Sociological Perspective. Pp. 

viii, 177. New York: Random House, 

1970 $695. 

Joe Alex Morris describes the genesis 
and operation of a probation program for 
a misdemeanor court in Royal Oak, Michi- 
gan, staffed by volunteers. Judge Lèen- 
houts, who is described as a well-meaning 
man of enormous drive, presided over this 
court, which before him had no probation 
or rehabilitation services. The judge en- 
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listed the unpaid assistance of a large num- 

-ber of established business and professional 
people who were motivated by him in be- 
coming involved in this activity. The back- 
bone of the operation was concerned re- 
tired people who were happy to help the 
misdemeanant probationers. 

The book, for the period 1960 to 1968, 
claims an annual arrest rate of around seven 
percent for the misdemeanor probationers 
in Royal Oak, as compared with the na- 
tional figure of 25 percent. Although this 
comparison .is startling, I would like to see 
how Royal Oak stacks up against com- 
munities with a similar ethnic and color 
population mix, and with the same degree 
of seriousness of the hard-drug problem. 
What is not considered is the effect of the 
involvement of interested people on the 
behavior of experimental subjects I am 
thinking about the well-known “Hawthorne 
effect,” which is the impact of concerned 
people on experimental human subjects 
In “Hawthorne,” the interest of the ex- 
perimenters in the subjects was more im- 
portant than the particular techniques em- 
ployed in obtaining the positive changes 
which were observed, 

The book basically is an interesting ac- 
count of the impact of a concerned judge 
‘on an inadequately organized probation 
system. Its value is that it demonstrates 
how elderly retired people can be enlisted 
to do an important job when the com- 
munity is financially unable or unwilling to 
provide professional probation services 
which are urgently needed. 

‘ The reviewer cannot help feeling that 
Mr. Morris should have read any of the 
many adequate criminology texts on the 
market. He then might have been more 
critical about accepting without question 
the following statements: 

About eighty-five percent of all the defendants 
who appear in your court ‘will be character 
disorders (p. 20) / 

Leenhouts firmly belleved that violators of 
the law (except in some psychiatric cases) 
must be punished and that most offenders 
have a psychological need to do penitence (p 
48). 

.. . that about 10 to 15 percent of misde- 
meanants should not be punished, because 
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they really are e psychiatric or emotional cases 
(p. 49). - 


There are other things which the author 
should have critically discussed. 

Good professional writers should be en- 
couraged to write about important issues 
in the field of criminal justice. They have 
a duty, nevertheless, to first become ac- 
quainted with the professional literature in 
the feld. 


Arnold’s book, aiming at “a sociological 
analysis of parole as a subsystem of the 
larger social system of juvenile correc- 
tions” presents an interesting exercise 
which may be effective as a doctoral disser- 
tation.. It is questionable, however, 
whether a book which writes off and avoids 
discussing psychological and other “de- 
terminants” can effectively achieve the 
stated goal.of making “our control of de- 
linquent behavior more effective.” 

Up-to-date practice in probation and 
parole is no longer as clinically oriented as 
it once was. When the field of changing 
offenders was dominated by psychiatrists 
and social workers who were unduly influ- 
enced by’ Freud, a book emphasizing the 
sociological factors stressed by Arnold 
would have been welcome. It is certainly 
of interest to understand the following 
subsystems: the juvenile parole population, 
the culture of the juveniles on parole, and 
the juvenile parole structure. It would 
not be right, however, to swing to the 
, other side of the continuum: and not expose 
_ criminology students, and “those who are 
or soon will be parole officers” to the 
knowledge (and limitations) inherent in 
the psychiatric and psychological approach. 

The book is, nevertheless, scholarly, and 
reviews some interesting suggestions aimed 
at improving juvenile parole 

ALEXANDER B, SMITH 

Professor of Sociology 

John Jay College of Criminal Justice 

City University of New York 


Lewis Mumr¥orp. The Myth of the Ma- 
chine: The Pentagon of Power. Pp. 496. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, Jovano- 
vich, 1970. $12.95. 

The sage of Amenia, New York, is still 
with us, and still capable of making us 
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think. He offers, as the circus impresario . 
_ makes so bold to claim, something for 
` children of all ages—instructive, amusing, 
and fearsome. 

This book is the second in a set. The 
first, The Myth of the Machine: Technics 
and Human Development (1967), was a 
kind of sequel to his Technics and Civiliza- 
tion (1934), and dealt with prehistory and 
history through the Middle Ages. This one 
takes its place on that twenty-four volume 
shelf of Mumfordiana alongside The Cul- 
ture of Cities (1938) and The Condition of 
Man (1944), 

The subtitle is an alliterative allusion to 
“the new Pentagon of Power”—‘Political 
absolutism, Power (energy), Productivity, 
pecuniary Profit, and Publicity.” Nor does 
the Pentagon in Washington escape his 
wrath: “Not the least mark of Pentagonal 
authority is its imperviousness to informa- ` 
tion coming from outside sources and ex- 
pressing human desires and purposes that 


- have no status in the power complex. This 


in itself helps explain, perhaps, the increas- 
ingly desperate human reactions that the 
system is now provoking throughout the 
world. Never before has such a vast num- 
ber of human beings, virtually the entire 
population of the planet, lived at the mercy 
of such a minuscule minority, whose spe- 
cialized knowledge seems only to increase 
the magnitude of their incompetence in the 
very areas of their professional speciali- 
zation.” Is this an overstatement? We 
can only hope so. 

Mumford writes metahistory. This vol- 
ume opens with the period that began at 
the end of the fifteenth century—‘The Age 
of Exploration’—and closes with a pessi- 
mistic portrayal of the present But in his 
concluding chapter, on “The New Or- ° 
ganum,” he does hold out a faint hope: 


- “Tt is from the organic world in its en- 


tirety, not merely from a swollen frag- 
ment of man’s mind, his technique for 
handling abstract symbols, that the ma- 
terials for further development are to be 
drawn. Once the new organic world pic- 
ture becomes intelligible and acceptable, 
the ancient ‘myth of the machine,’ from 
which our compulsive technocratic errors 
and misdirections are largely derived, will 
no longer keep its grip on modern man.” 


wrk 
[d 


What is required is a fresh perspective.. 
“The name given to this new vision of life 
was bestowed belatedly, only when it be- 
gan to be systematically pursued: it is now 
known as ecology. ... If during the next 
generation the destructive forces accel- 
erated by science can be brought under 
control before they have permanently dam- 


aged the planet, it will be because the new - 


organic model of ecological association and 
self-organization (autonomy and teleon- 
omy), which was first assembled by Dar- 
win, will have at last begun to prevail... . 
We now come back to the basic idea that 
underlies this book. If we are to prevent 
megatechnics from further controlling and 
deforming every aspect of human culture, 

we shall be able to do so only with the aid 
- of a radically different model derived di- 
rectly, not from machines, but from living 
crganisms and organic complexes (ecosys- 
tems). What can be known about life only 
through the process of living . . . must be 
added to all the other aspects that can be 
observed, abstracted, measured. This new 
model will in time replace megatechnics 


with biotechnics; and that is the first step- 


toward passing from power to plenitude. 
Once an organic world picture is in the 
ascendant, the working aim of an economy 


of plentitude will be, not to feed more, 


human functions into the machine, but to 
develop further man’s incalculable poten- 


tialities for self-actualization and self- 


transcendence, taking “back into himself 
deliberately many of the activities he has 
too supinely surrendered to 'the mechanical 
system.” 
Mumford’s hope is our prayer. 
Leo F. SCHNORE 
Center for Demography and Ecology 
University of Wisconsin’ 
Madison 


ALFONSO ORTE. The Tewa World: Space, 
Time, Being, and Becoming in a Pueblo 
` Society Pp xviii, 197, 11 illustra- 
tions Chicago’ University of Chicago 
Press, 1969. $8.00 
This is a book of the “center.” It déals 
with issues of prime importance for con- 


temporary social anthropological theory— 
the complex relationships and the “fit” 
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among ‘myth, ritual, social organization, 
and behavior, and the association of these 
with ecological factors. It is addressed to 
a set of beliefs and behaviors of central 
significance for the people themselves, the 
Tewa Indians of New Mexico. And it is 
the work of 2 young anthropologist 
uniquely qualified for the task. Born him- 
self into the Tewa Pueblo of San Juan, 
Mr. Ortiz has by virtue of both his birth- 
right and his anthropological sophistication 
achieved rare insight into Tewa culture. 
Taken together, these make the ingredients 


of an impressive book that stands as an 
illuminating example of what social anthro- 


 pologists are up to. 


Among the least well known of the vari- 
ous Pueblo groups of the American South- 
west, the Tewa represent one of the rare 
cases in the world of a still flourishing, 
pervasive dual organization. Ortiz defines 
the latter as. “a system of antithetical in- 
stitutions with the associated symbols, 
ideas, and meanings in terms of which so- 
cial interaction takes place.” The ten- 
dency to think and act in dualistic terms is 
the key to understanding Tewa world view 
and culture, Ortiz maintains, and the book 
is largely devoted to a description and. 
analysis of these dualistic patterns at both ' 
the symbolic and social levels. The book 
also constitutes an excellent, succinct eth- 
nographic account of the Tewa. 

Ortiz is also concerned with general is- 
sues in the study of dual organization and 


_ provides a critique of recent writings on 


the subject by Lévi-Strauss and Maybury- 
Lewis He shows convincingly how a soci- 
ety divided as are the Tewa into two op- 
posing groups, the Summer and Winter 
moieties, can be integrated over time by a 
series of mediating mechanisms Espe- 
cially revealing is his- discussion of the 
complex relationship between the ritual 
calendar and the subsistence cycle. The 


_ division of the yearly subsistence pattern 


into agricultural and nonagricultural phases 
he sees as the fundamental basis of the 
dual organization of Tewa ritual and soci- 
ety. This is a hypothesis that deserves 
testing against the cross-cultural record. 
Mr Ortiz tells us that this is the first 
volume of a projected trilogy on the Tewa 
and other Pueblos, the second to be on 


u. _ fate of the American Negro today is com- - 
«parable to that of the American Indian. 


i _SIDNEY M. WILLHELM. | Who Needs the 
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ritual. drama and the third on EA 


> We eagerly await their. appearance. 


‘JosepH B: CAsAGRANDE 


Professor of Anthropology and Director. 


Center for. International Comparative 
Studies 

University of Tanoe, 

_ Urbana, 
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Negro? Foreword by Staughton Lynd 


Pp. ‘xvi, 266. Cambridge: Schenkman 
' Publishing Company, 1970. $4.95 
~ (paperback). -, 


‘= This book commands serious attention 


` because it asserts the new theology of doom 


_ for American Negroes. Like Samuel F. 
- Vette’s The Ckoice:. The- Issue of Black 


. Survival. in America (1971), it proclaims 


A t 


pr] 


pe 


"a _ 


. . the sheer futility of the Negroes’ quest for 


equal rights. Though Lynd surmises, that 


“a white radical movement can add some ` 
real power to that of black militancy in its 


“hour of need” (p: xii), Willhelm believes 
- that guerrilla: warfare will only hasten our 
extinction. . - 8 

The author’s principal thesis is. that the 


during the past century. After the virtual 
extermination of the Indian, “now comes 


-the turn -for black “Americans to face the - 


national heritage of genocide Increasingly, 
White America formulates its ultimate so- 


> Jution for dispensing with its most recent 


t 


-~ 


.- In earlier chapters, 
' valuable critical analyses, contends that 


.‘Indian savage, the eas Negro” (p 
236).- 


He compares the “so-called ‘riots’ in 


the Negro ghetto” during the 1960’s with’ 


the Indian uprisings. “And just as white 


_ settlers lived in fear of an unsuspecting 
Indian rampage, so today anxiety haunts. 


white suburbia brooding about a black 
‘revolt’ taking revenge: Just as the sound 


-7 of war dances preceded many Indian as- 


` saults,. likewise the rumblings of ‘long hot 


“ summers’ are taken for certain indicators 
of a forthcoming black ghetto uprising” (p | 


243)° -Like the Indian on reservations, the 


Negro has become a “ward” of the nation - 


(p 244). 


£ 


the author, after © 
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urbanization, civil rights laws, Supremé - 
Court decisions, and the war in -Vietnam 
have not ameliorated: and‘ will not amelio- 


tate the plight of the unstable Negro fam- , 


ily in the ghetto: White America intends ` 
to limit expenditures on poverty in order 
to’ buttress rather than dissipate the ghetto 
reservation; the discriminatory practices of” 
many labor unions and the federal govern- - 
ment doom large numbers’ of Negro: work- 
ers to a disproportionately high- percentage- 
of the unemployed and underemployed. 
Some middle-class Negroes become increas- 


_ ingly alienated: from ghetto Negroes in’ 


proportion. to their numerical growth. : 
The author answers thé question Who - 


‘ Needs the Negro? in these words: 


After much ‘postponement due to anomie 
dependence | on. black Jabor during the last 350 ` 
years, ‘the Negro question ‘finally transforms. 
into the Indian question. What-is the point, 


‘demands White America, in-tolerating an un- l 
- wanted racial minority’ when there is no eco- 


nomic necessity for acceptance? ` With ma- 
chines now replacing human labor, who needs 
the Negro? (p. 258). 


` If the author’s premise is correct, one-is 
forced to extend his coriclusion’ to embrace 
other “undesirable” American minorities, 
such as Chicanos and Indians who do hot” 
live._on .reservations: For these needless © 
outcasts, I suggest the principle of Jona- 
than Swift’ s Modest Proposal for Prevent- 


‘ing the Children .of. Poor People from 


Being a Burden to ‘their Parents or the 
Country by the’ apedent of fattening and — 
eating -them. 
z RAYFORD W. LOGAN 
Professor of History 
„Howard University. 
Washington, D C 


Louis A. ZURCHER, Jr. Poverty Warriors: 
The Human Experience of Planned 
Social Intervention. '` Pp. xxiii, 441.- 
Austin: Universi) of: Tos Press, 1970. 

_ $10 00. =~ 


ROBERT LEVINE. The Poor Ye Need Not 
` Have.: Pp. viii; 262. Cambridge, Mass.: 
M.IT. Press, 1970. $7.95. 


Poverty Warriors deals with the origins 


_and development of the anti-poverty pro- 
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gram in Topeka, Kansas. The analysis 
centers upon three organizations: The 
Topeka Office of Economic Opportunity 
(TOEO), the Economic Opportunity Board, 


and the Target Neighborhood Committees. 


The TOEO exemplified, according to 
Zurcher, an “Overlap Model” of social 
intervention, meaning an effort to “bring 
together disparate components of the com- 
munity into a single program for social 
change.” He contrasts this strategy with 
the Alinsky model of ‘contrived and open 
conflict.” Zurcher interprets the “Overlap 
Model” in terms of “Functional Margin- 
ality”; the participants are obliged to 
reconcile a wide range of divergent objec- 
tives, experiencing various strains and 
tensions as a result of their middleman 
status. ~ 

A large part of the book consists of 
interviews with participants and accounts 
of meetings. Zurcher is concerned less 
with the subject of poverty, or with anti- 
poverty programs, than with the experi- 
ence of participation. He finds that the 
various committees “became social pro- 
cesses in themselves,” that sharp differ- 
ences in perception of purpose and role 
existed between poor and non-poor, and 
that both the Target Neighborhood Officers 
and TOEO staff experienced considerable 
stress arising out of their marginal status, 
Zurcher concludes that a poverty agency 
emphasizing the Overlap Model should pre- 


pare all participants for the “process ex-` 


periences” they are likely to encounter. 
Indeed, they should be exposed to a con- 
tinuous “marginality training.” 

Poverty Warriors is useful for its em- 
phasis upon process, and interpersonal or 
intergroup relations in the social planning 
field. Useful also are the accounts of 
participant experience. Unfortunately, the 
book suffers from what might be termed 
literary marginality. One must read it 
exclusively in the spirit of professional 
dedication; there is little joy to be en- 
countered in the prose. The-text is a 
potpourri of turgid jargon, research data, 
lengthy quotations, and interminable who 
said what to whom at some committee 
meeting. The following passages exemplify 
the fearsome verbal jungle one must 
traverse: i 
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The TOEO staff, by implementing the Overlap 
Model through Functional Marginality, was 
constantly resolving the dissonance between: 
“reality” and the diverse expectations of pro- 
gram participants (p. 35). When the TOEO 
was enacting its purported Functional Mar- 


‘ginality, it could be expected that the content 


of a specific community-action proposal often 
would appear secondary, especially for the 


_ poor, to the participative and power-experi- 


encing prccess of developing and implement- 
ing it (p. 41). 


Levine’s book is something of an im- 
provement; it is‘no prose poem either, but 
he at least favors the simple declarative 
more often than not. Regrettably, it is 
weak in content. The first three chapters 
lead one to believe that two weighty 
themes will be explored: the distinction 
between the “politics of provocation” and 
the “problem-solving style,” and the ten- 
sion or confusion between anti-poverty and 
equal-opportunity objectives. One finds, 
however, that most of the book is devoted 
to an account of political-organizational 
developments in the anti-poverty war be- 
tween 1963 and 1968, and to a catalogue 
of the various programs. He covers man- 
power, individual improvement (education, 
health, community betterment); housing; 
economic development; and income main- 
tenance. 

Levine concludes with three policy rec- 
ommendations: a negative income tax 
which allegedly will facilitate the separa- 


tion of income maintenance and equal- 


opportunity objectives; incentives to create 
jobs in the private sector, and a Public 
Employment program for the residual un- 
employed; the perpetuation of community 
action in some form to enable the poor 


_to exert leverage, He also emphasizes the 


need, based on the OEO experience, to 
separate the planning-codrdination-evalua- 
tion function from operational responsi- 


bilities. None of this is particularly nove 


or heuristic, 
: Roy LUBOVE 
Department of Social Work 
University of Pittsburgh ` 
Pittsburgh 
Pennsylvania 
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GEORGE SAYERS Bain. The Growth: of 
White-Collar Unionism. Pp. xvi, 233. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1970. $7.75. 


In Great Britain, as in the United States, 
labor force change in this century has been 
_ dominated by the relative growth of white 
collar employment; white collar employes 
are expected to outnumber manual work- 
ers by the 1980’s In recent years this 
labor force trend has been accompanied 
by a declining rate of total union mem- 
bership. growth. Between 1948 and 1964, 
Bain reports, union membership increased 
only 8 percent while potential membership 
increased 14 percent, resulting in a decline 
in the density of unionization, the ratio 
between the two magnitudes, from 45.1 
percent to 42.6 percent. Within the move- 
ment, manual labor membership virtually 
stood still while white collar membership 
rose nearly 34 percent, until it accounted 
for one fourth of the movement. But 
given the expansion of white collar em- 
ployment, white collar union density rose 
‘only negligibly. 

Foreseeing that white collar unionism 
will be of growing importance to the size 
and character of the British labor move- 
ment, Bain has made a painstaking study 
of white collar union growth, primarily 
for the period 1948-1964 and with special 
attention to manufacturing industries, for 
which the best data are available Finding 
that the rates of union growth and density 
vary widely among different occupational 
groups and industries, he analyzes these 


differences in search of the explanatory ` 


variables. 

Bain’s conclusions disagree with widely 
prevailing social science notions about why 
_ workers join unions, He finds no evidence 
that the sex, social origins, or community 
status of white collar workers have affected 
their propensity to join unions. He also 
finds that the earnings and employment 
security of white collar workers, their 
opportunities for promotion, the mechani- 
zation of their work, their proximity to 
unionized manual workers, and the recruit- 
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ing policies and structure of unions have 
had little or no influence on union growth. 
Curiously, in his otherwise thorough and 
convincing analysis, the author has not 
examined the effect of skill or occupa- . 
tional identification, an influence that has 
proved important in manual unionism both 
in this country and Britain. i 

It is Bain’s basic conclusion that three 
strategic variables explain the growth of 
aggregate white collar unionism in Britain. 
These are: the degree of employment con- 
centration and resulting, bureaucratization; 
the degree to which employérs recognize 
unions; and government policy in pro- 
moting unionism. He sees the latter vari- 
able as the primary determinant of future 


~ white collar union growth in Britain. 


Van D. KENNEDY 
Department of Business 
Administration 
University of California 
Berkeley 2 


ANTHONY Downs. Urban Problems and. 
Prospects. Pp. 293.. Chicago: Mark- 
ham, 1970. $7.95 cloth, $3.95 paper. 


This book is composed of a collection 
of eleven essays written over the last eight 
years by Anthony Downs, Senior Vice 
President of the Real Estate Research Cor- 


‘poration and an urban consultant of some 


experience. All but one of .these essays 
have previously appeared in print. The 
topics covered are extensive—urban growth, 
race relations, housing, transportation, gov- 
ernment administration, and education. The 
focus within these subject areas is on the 
institutions that play a dominant role in 
shaping the problem, and the entrenched 
patterns of behavior built around them. 
In putting forth his policy prescriptions 
for urban areas, Downs does not shy away 
from controversy. In this book, for in- 
stance, you will find support for the relaxa- 
tion of building codes, quotas on.the ethnic 
and/or racial composition of neighbor- 
hoods, dispersal of the inhabitants of 
ethnic and/or racial ghettos into ‘the sub- 
urbs, and the voucher system for educa- 
tion. Unfortunately, these conclusions fre- 
quently flow neither from a large bank of 


~ 
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data nor from a careful theory about the 
nature of the problem, but rather from 
casual empiricism and strong opinions. 
Although his too frequent use of lists 
is distracting, in general Downs writes well 
for an audience with diversity of back- 
ground. He is at his best when he en- 
capsulates complex patterns of human be- 
havior into succinct, testable hypotheses 
(which he regrettably chooses to call 
‘laws”). Two of the more famous of these 
are’ (1) Law of Peak-Hour Trafic Con- 


gestion: “On urban commuter expressways ` 


peak-hour traffic congestion rises to meet 
maximum capacity,” and (2) Law of Domi- 
nance: “A vast majority of whites of all 
income groups would be willing to send their 
children to integrated schools or live in inte- 
grated neighborhoods as long as they were 
sure that the white group concerned would 
remain in the majority in those facilities 
or areas,” 

If you are looking for a book that is 
easy to read and full of provocative ideas 
on urban problems, then I recommend this 
book. If, on the other hand, you are look- 
ing for a book that discusses urban prob- 
lems from the perspective of the city as a 
system of highly interrelated areas of 
concern and you reject piecemeal ap- 
proaches, then I suggest looking elsewhere. 

THoMAS H. TIETENBERG 

Assistant Professor 

Department of Economics 

Williams College 

Williamstown 

Massachusetts 


Smney Fine. Sit-Down: The General 
Motors Strike of 1936-1937. Pp. ix, 
448. Ann Arbor. University of Michi- 
gan Press, 1969. $12.50. 


Unfortunate as it is that students of the 
labor movement have had to wait more 
than thirty years for a full scale account 
of the sit-down strike at General Motors, 
one must be grateful for this definitive 
account by Sidney Fine, who previously 
authored The Automobile Under the Blue 
Eagle. The Flint sit-down was significant 


not only because it marked ‘the victory of- 


the fledgling United Auto Workers over 
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General Motors, but because, by this fact, 
it really set the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations on its way as a viable group; 
and it was quickly followed by the Lewis- 
Taylor agreement in steel. The connection 
between these two events was not, of 
course, accidental. Together they marked 
the turning point in labor/management 
relations in this country. 

Opening with a chapter called, in semi- 
journalistic style, The Battle of the Run- 
ning Bulls—as the union named the rout- 
ing of the police in this skirmish—Dr. Fine 
then settles down to a detailed account, 
in more prosaic style, of the development 
of General Motors as a corporation, its 
labor policy, the workers and their jobs, 
the position of the company in the 
community, and its government, and the 
in-plant community which the strikers 
developed. This is followed by an exami- 
nation of the strategy and tactics of the 
corporation and the union, the tortuous 
negotiations which led to the final settle- 
ment, and the well-known aftermath 

By “more prosaic” I do not mean dull, 
for no part of this volume is dull in any 
sense. The key actors all come alive, as 
they were at the time of the conflict— 
especially Frank Murphy, the Governor of 
Michigan, whose philosophy and determi- 
nation to avoid bloodshed are so sympa- 
thetically examined. One exception to this 
generalization is the management side: 
those who guided the corporation in the 
conflict do not come out as real human 
beings, although through no fault of the 
author. While the union and its leaders 
expounded their course and thoughts in 
every possible media—-and many were still 
alive and available for interview by the 
author or recounted their stories .in oral 
history projects—comparatively little was 
available to Dr. Fine from_ corporation 
records or other sources to show how man- 
agement debated and developed its strategy 
and made its decisions 

The strike was, because of its nature and 
significance—recognized even then—inten- 
sively covered by all the media. This 
made the task of Dr. Fine both easier 
(so much material) and harder (whom to 
believe). In several instances, documenta- 
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tion and personal recollections available at 


later dates enabled the author to clarify 
disputed points. In other situations, the 
contradictions: remained and only some 
_Teasonable guesses could -be made as to 
_ where the truth lay. This is especially true 
- aS to the public officials, for the strike 
involved all levels of government from the 
White House down to: the local chief of 
police—and virtually all had some personal; 
_as well as political, axe to grind. 

I would fault the author in only one 
area. The final chapter draws some com- 
„parisons between the Flint sit-down strike 
and the recent civil rights and student sit- 
down strikes. There has been a fair amount 
`of discussion in this area and Dr. Fine did 
not allow himself the space or research 


- -time to do the subject justice. 


This aside, one can only say that Sit- 
` Down is a volume of high drama and 
intense human emotions—a “must” reading 
for anyone interested in the labor move- 


ment generally or in how one of the largest © 
and most progressive unions of today 


, Started on its way. 
HERBERT J. LAHNE 
Chief, Division of Research ~ 
- Labor-Management Services 
Administration 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 


GEORGE KATONA, BURKHARD STRUMPEL, 
ERNEST ZAHN. Aspirations and Aflu- 
ence. Pp. 239. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1971. $12.95. 


Contrary to the advertising on the jacket 
covers, this- book does not present “at 
last—a scientific key to what makes people 
buy.” It does present a number of inter- 
esting comparisons of consumer spending, 
saving, and income acquisition patterns in 
the United States and in three countries 
of Western Europe (Great Britain, West 
Germany, and Holland). Based on com- 
parable surveys in 1968 with probability 
samples in each of these countries, and 
supplemented by additional: data sources, 
the book finds, among other things, that: 


1. Americans are much more optimistic 
than consumers in the three European 


conclusions, however, 
. raised. Thus, it is hard to reconcile the 
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countries about their economic pios- 
pects, 

_2. This greater optimism tends to be 
associated with more purchases of 
durable goods. 

3. Saving rates tend to be much higher 
in the three European countries, and 
use of credit much lower, partly be- 
cause of the greater emphasis on 
thrift in Europe. 

4. The desire to work more appears to 
be more highly correlated (nega- 
tively) with income level than with 
nationality. 

5. Participation of women in the labor 
force is much more frequent and 
more likely to be favored in the 
United States than in Europe. 

_ 6 Greater emphasis on education and, 
higher educational attainments’ are 
characteristics of the United States 

7. Last but not least is the basic conclu- 
sion, “our findings confirmed the hy-. 
pothesis that it is such non-economic 
variables as attitudes and expectations . 
that must be held largely responsible 
for differences in the behavior of 

‘people in nations which are generally 
similar in affluence and technological 


progress” (page 168). 


With the findings themselves, there is 
little to question, and the book makes a 
considerable contribution to comparative 
intercultural behavior. With some of the 
questions can be 


basic finding just quoted with the fact 
that previous data in this volume and a 
host of data not in this volume indicate 
very clearly that the four nations being 
compared are definitely not similar in 
affluence and technological progress. 
Income levels and the standard of living 
in the United States are far above the 
level of the other three countries. Also, 
although the rate of increase of techno- 
logical progress in the four countries in 
recent years is fairly similar, this is cer- 
tainly not true of the past, for techno- 
logical progress is at a much more ad- 
vanced stage overall in the United States 
than in the other three countries. More- 
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over, in the case of Germany, which the. 


authors single out as one extreme, the most 
dominant characteristic of the German 
people in their economic behavior, noted 
by the authors, is an innate conservatism, 
a desire for the status quo and, above all, 
a fear of change in economic policy, which 
may bring about higher prices—all going 
back in part to the disastrous experiences 
that the German people have had with 
inflation. 

Under the circumstances, it seems at the 
least debatable to infer that differences in 
economic behavior in these four nations 
can be attributed to non-economic varia- 


bles. The best that can be said is that” 


attitudes and expectations may enter into 
these differences, but they themselves may 
have been determined by economic (and 
political) events some years earlier. 
There is also a tendency to overgeneral- 


ize from differences among these four ‘ 


countries. For example, the reason for 


productivity being higher in the United . 


States than in Great Britain, “is not be- 
cause Americans work harder . . . it is 
because American hourly workers desire 
and expect to be personally responsible for 
much of their work” (p. 31). If so, how 
can this be reconciled with the much higher 
productivity in Japan than in Great Bri- 
tain, the former being a country where 
limited responsibility and strict super- 
vision of work are very common? 

To cite another example, in Chapter 7, 
German saving practices are asserted to be 
typical of continental Europe, which is 


about the same thing as saying that a - 


Hollywood movie actress is a typical Amer- 
ican girl. As the authors show, the saving 
rate in Germany is the highest of six coun- 
tries that they compare (Belgium and 
France in addition to the other four coun- 
tries), while saving rates in the rest of 
continental Europe, mostly with lower in- 
comes than these other countries, are also 
much lower. 

The book would have been enriched had 
the authors provided a more balanced com- 
parison among the four countries and added 
some of the available aggregative data for 
other European countries for comparative 
purposes The authors also show no aware- 
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néss of the exténsive marketing literature 
on purchasing behavior in their discussion 
of this subject (Chapter 8). 

The principal contribution of this book 
is to provide some very valuable informa- 
tion on a4 comparable basis on the attitudes 
and expectations of consumers in these four 
countries. It also presents a number of 
thought-provoking hypotheses for further 
study. The data would be even more valu- 
able, and the hypotheses better grounded, 
if the study could be repeated at periodic 
intervals and the attitudes and expectations 
linked more closely to the actual behavior 
of the sample families. 

ROBERT FERBER 

Research Professor of Economics 

and Marketing 
University of Illinois 
Urbana í 


LESTER B, Pearson. The Crisis of Devel- 


opment. Pp. viii, 117. New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1970. $4.95. 


In these Leffingwell Lectures, delivered 
at the Council on Foreign Relations in 
November and December, 1969, the former 
Canadian Prime Minister and Chairman 
of the Commission on International Devel- 
opment provides a lucid, reasonable state- 
ment of the conventional liberal doctrine 
on overseas development and foreign aid, 
which many of us still share. For those 


` without time for the full report of the 


Pearson Commission, Partners in Develop- 
ment, which preceded these lectures by a 
few weeks, the present book is a useful 
summary of the philosophy and rationale 


~ of that document. 


Most of the standard claims, observa- 
tions, cautions, admonitions, and injunc- 
tions are here—for instance, the facts that, 
taken together, the development achieve- 
ment of the “less developed countries” has 
been substantial if inadequate and that for- 
eign aid, for all its imperfections, has con- 
tributed; the fact that most donors and 
recipients have been (painfully) learning 
how to do the aid business more effec- 
tively; the multi-purposed and multi- 


` faceted complexities of the development 


processes, their turbulence, their diversity, 
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the dangers of impatience and of trying to 
export. ideological models; the need, for 
some time yet, of a substantial ï increase in 
total concessional transfers; the linkages to 
trade, debt adjustment, technological trans- 
fers, and private investment; a thoroughly 
unromanticized case for a limited shift of 
aid toward multilateral: channels; the need 
to dampen the sway of donors’ short-term 
political objectives, to affix only the right 
kind of strings with sensitivity, to cloak the 
whole relationship in mutual understanding, 
and to reduce the country-of-origin “tying” 
of .aid—the single aspect of the whole ef- 


fort in which progress has been exceeding ' 


what Mr. Pearson hoped for in late 1969; 
the plea that we not let sheer infirmity of 
will abort what we could readily afford to 
do in a decade when the pay-off to aid can 
be unprecedentedly high. 

It is painful for a sympathizer to record 
how tired this case as a whole sounds only 
fifteen months after it was made—not,' I 
` think, because the policy points as to de- 
velopmental implementation are wrong, but 
because the whole case is hung from the 
conventional justification: donor’s national 
self-interest. Pearson is almost petulant on 
the point. ‘Foreign aid ts a matter of na- 
tional self-interest,’ he says, “Let there 
be no misunderstanding on that score’— 
but then offers in behalf of his assertion 
no single argument with a cutting edge. 

It is precisely because they no longer 
believe this assertion that liberal aid sup- 
porters are peeling off. What they should 
instead be considering is what Pearson does 
argue—eloquently but collaterally—namely, 
that the world needs development. 
Squarely to rest development assistance on 
the propositions of world self-interest and 
national duty is obviously to choose a diffi- 
cult course in a nation-state-dominated 
world. But nothing less is likely to clear 
our post-Cold War view of the matter or 
rally fresh support. 

Joun P. Lewis 

Dean, Woodrow Wilson School of 

Public and International Affairs 

Princeton University ` 

Princeton 

New Jersey 
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CLARIFICATION 


Professor Edward Shils has noted that a 
sentence in the article by Michael Lerner 
and Kenneth Keniston, “Campus Charac- 
teristics and Campus Unrest” (THE Ax- 
NALS, May, 1971), could be misinterpreted. 
The sentence reads in part, “Citing police 
brutality at . . . Chicago, . . . leftists 
claim ...”. The police brutality did: not 
occur at the University of Chicago sit-in 
in the wirter of 1969, but, of course, during 
what the Walker Report termed the “police 
riot” at the time of the Democratic Con- 
vention in Chicago in 1968. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this issue of THE ANNALS is to consider seven public questions 
on which there are, or recently have been, strong views pro and con. Other ques- 
tions of importance exist which could have been included. There is no intention 
to dismiss them out of hand. But as'this issue was conceived, the seven here 
presented appeared to be commanding the greatest public interest. 

Between the conception and completion of this volume everyone was surprised 
by the stunning rapidity with which 18-year-olds were enfranchised. All opposi- 
tion in and out of Congress collapsed like a pricked toy balloon. First the Con- 
gress and then the Constitutional Amendment process by the states broke all 
records in proving that our slow-moving democratic machinery can gear up for 
swift action when there is an atmosphere of consensus. Perhaps there is a lesson 
here for the impatient who have given up on the system. 

Now, the subject of interest—to politicians in the first instance, and to political 
scientists in the second—is what youth is going to do, if anything, with its vote. 
Here, perhaps, is the only remaining point of the question still subject to some 
controversy. From his Washington observer perch, Robert Roth thinks politicians 
are going to have to talk a new language because old labels such as “conservative” 
and “liberal” have become meaningless. 

Louis M. Seagull’s studies also lead him to believe in change. He foresees that 
the current crop of campus radicals, unlike their forefathers, is not going to be 
tamed by age and family responsibilities. Education rather than age, Seagull be- 
lieves, is going to be the determining factor in voting behavior. He predicts a 
forthcoming period of lively American politics | in which the “independent” voter 
will unsettle the established parties. 

Male opponents in the academic world of the Women? s Liberation Movement 
seem to have run for cover. One would not conclude from the paper by Karen T. 
Romer and Cynthia Secor, however, that this means Women’s Lib has won a 
smashing victory in the manner of the youth vote. Since the conference at the 
University of Pennsylvania, to which the authors refer, more complaints by women 
faculty members of several leading colleges and universities of discriminatory 
practices in hiring, promotion, salary levels, tenure, and so on have been filed with 
the federal government. , 

Romer and Secor concern themselves mainly with the academic world, but they 
also look into the “loneliness of women” in all professions who find themselves cut 
off from many satisfactions of human interaction and made to feel peculiar. 

The ultimate goal of Women’s Lib, as they see it, is an androgynous community 
in which roles are not assigned according to gender. The problem they pose for 
male and female academicians is one of accommodating the existing masculine 
ideology, institutions, and behavior patterns to the emerging feminine definition of 
- culture. 

Joan Mandle looks at Women’s Lib more from the angle of the home than the 
professions. Overall, Mandle finds in. Women’s Lib the objective of eliminating 
the low status and unrewarded tasks ascribed to women in modern society. The 
solution would involve husbands and children. The home roles'of women would 


ix 
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be drastically altered in the direction of communal living. The frustrations of. 
the household role would be eliminated by transforming that role into a number of 
occupations performed by both men and women, and for compensation. . 

‘It is, of course, far too early to begin charting the effects on United States for- 
eign policy of the Nixon Doctrine of partial withdrawal of our military forces 
abroad and the shift of defense burdens from the United States to national capa- 
bilities. Treatment by Washington of the East Pakistan revolt against the na- ` 
tional government as a strictly civil matter is providing a first test of the doctrine, 

The disappointing Vietnam intervention, with its domestic ramifications, is 
father of the Nixon Doctrine. Unquestionably, the child currently is much beloved 
by the general public. ` Robert L, Pfaltzgraff, Jr. recognizes that the vast expansion 
of U.S. forces abroad since World War IT must be changed. Vietnam has taught 
a lesson about intervening-in “wars of national liberation.” In the future, the 
United States in Asia must rely on small, highly mobile forces rather „than land- 
based forces for counterinsurgency operations. 

But Pfaltzgraff argues against rapid withdrawals anywhere, as likely to further 
tarnish the U.S. nuclear credibility in the eyes of our. allies, reduce our bargaining 
power in negotiating with the Soviet Union for mutual balanced force reductions, 
and encourage our European allies to enter into negotiations with the Soviet 
Union—a step that would not necessarily be in the best interest of the United 


- States. 


David G. Marr ‘limits his contribution on the implications of withdrawal to the 
Vietnamese intervention, which he sees as having been doomed from the start. He 
is concerned that the réasons forcing U.S. withdrawal from Vietnam are obscuring 
an understanding of why failure was inevitable. It was inevitable, he maintains, 
because the Vietnamese had developed dynamic national characteristics . distinct 
from Chinese and Southeast Asian cultures—which a small band of Communists 
took intelligent advantage of, to lead the people to revolution. ° Meanwhile, the 
- United States was stumbling into support of the French as part of a worldwide anti- 
Communist policy, although ironically neither Mao Tse-tung nor the Russians 
` were at.the time directly involved. _ 

The national debate stirred up by the Vietnam disappointment, to use a eu- 
phemistic term, directly engages and exacerbates the historical struggle for power 
between the Chief Executive and the Congress. Another investigation or, indeed, 
investigations, of what the legislative branch calls “usurpation of power by the 
Executive” is as certain as death and taxes: But what the investigation or investi- 
gations will be able to resolve in the changed circumstances of ia nuclear world 
is another matter. 

John F. Manley takes the view that Emas as a result of Viem will regain 
some of its constitutional rights and will no longer rubber-stamp Executive actions 
without the scrutiny that has been missing in the recent past. While Manley leans 
toward congressional check of executive power, Louis W. Koenig would increase 
that power, but qualitatively rather than quantitatively. He would convert exist- 
ing but now latent power into active, applied power. 

The question as Koenig presents it is not one of reduction of presidential power ` 
but of how the President can make national security decisions more prudently and 
, more deliberately than some have been made in the past. With man threatening 
to destrey himself, the President must be the formulator of policy, but he is limited 
in making qualitative decisions by the existing capabilities of the social sciences. 
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With governors and mayor re Washington to hand over large chunks of 
tax money, and predicting the collapse of some cities if they do not get it, it is 
unusual for a governor to emphasize long-term capital investment in people instead 
of immediate cash benefits. ' Milton J. Shapp is not insensitive to the need for 
income maintenance for millions of people who are victims of past failures; but he 
regards income maintenance programs as standstill arrangements which do not 
generate sufficient economic growth to cure our problems. Instead of federal reve- 
nue sharing, Shapp recommends massive investment programs in education, trans- 
portation, and the protection of our great resources. The result of such social 
investment, aimed at improving the capacity of the people to work, he believes, 
would be an adequate inflow of taxes at all levels of government. 

Melville J. Ulmer argues strongly against federal revenue sharing, doing step 
by step the arguments favoring the idea. He also proposes ways for the states to 
raise money——twice as much, he calculates,-as the governors have sought. Ulmer 
also is highly skeptical of the popular no-strings-attached feature of the major 
revenue sharing plans. Historical evidence suggests that the money would not be 
used for its intended purposes if granted without checks. 

How to deal with increasing crime and the spread of pornography presents the 
sharpest division of opinion to be found among the seven questions treated in this 
volume. 

Fred E. Inbau and Frank G. Carrington express the so-called “hard line” view 
of crime prevention, as opposed to the remedies of many social scientists. Their 
prescription is of two parts: face the fact that crime is committed: by criminals, and 
then get as many of them as possible out of the community so they cannot further 
prey upon law-abiding citizens. Compassion in criminal matters is wrongly placed 
when the criminal rather than the victim of the criminal is the beneficiary. They 
do not totally disregard the elements that go into the making of a criminal, or the 
importance of rehabilitation where possible, but they place them in secondary 

position. 

- Daniel L. Skole, on the other hand, would keep the offender on the street to 
the greatest extent possible in an effort to over-train, over-counsel and over-socialize 
him. He regards this as tough-minded softness, that may hold a greater potential - 
for public safety than other available correctional approaches. In any event, he 
questions whether enough tough crime control is possible even if tough methods 
were desirable. He regards it as a myth that a get-tough approach, even with the 
addition of significant new resources, could be achieved within our current criminal 
justice system. 

On pornography, Bernard L. Bonniwell is most emphatic that it should be regu- 
lated. He does, in fact, sound a loud alarm. Our democratic way of life is being 
threatened. He argues that society cannot exist without some form of ethical and 
behavioral structure, and that pornography and aberrant sexual behavior are a 
definite reflection of the state of our society. 

Bonniwell’s alarm is shared by W. Cody Wilson, but the two stand at completely 
opposite poles. Wilson perceives a threat to political freedom coming from a hard 
core of anti-pornographers who shut their eyes to empirical data disproving their 
_ belief. Wilson senses a moral crusade in the making, and observes that political 
repression goes hand-in-hand with moral crusades: He refutes the belief that 
pornography causes a breakdown of morals and is even able to cite evidence of 
some good coming from exposure to explicit sexual materials. 
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On some issues you have to look twice to spot the dividing line, but certainly 


not on the question of pornography. 
MELVIN K. WHITELEATHER 


Melvin K. Whiteleather, Swarthmore, Pa., radio political commentator for The Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science for the past five years, lectures at the 
School of Communications at Temple University, Philadelphia. He received the B.Sc. 
in Journalism at Ohio State University and took postgraduate studies at the Ecole Libre 
des Sciences Politiques, Paris, and the Umversity of Berlin. He was Foreign Correspon- 
dent for the Associated Press and The Philadelphia Bulletin from 1940 to 1970. He is 
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Federalist Papers” in Landmarks of American Writing (1970). 
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Should the United States Retain 
a Military Presence in 
Europe and Asia? 


By RoBERT L. PFALTZGRAFF, JR. 


ABSTRACT: For much of the twentieth century, the United 
States has sought to prevent hostile powers from gaining ascend- 
ancy in Europe and the Pacific Basin because the security of 
these regions was deemed vital to her security. Several con- 
straints now limit U.S. influence in Europe and Asia: (1) the 
changed strategic balance between the United States and the 
Soviet Union in which, under conditions of nuclear parity, the 
stakes for which the United States would risk its own destruc- 
tion for defense of overseas commitments increase; (2) the 
willingness of U.S. elites and public opinion to continue to 
support large-scale conventional forces abroad is reduced; and 
(3) the international system has evolved toward a limited 
multipolarity with the emergence of potential new power 
centers in Europe and Asia. 

The formidable task facing the United States over the next 
decade is to maintain sufficient forces abroad to safeguard 
its interests and to preserve the residual linkage between U.S. 
strategic deterrence and local security in Europe and Asia, 
while encouraging the development of power centers less de- 
pendent upon her for their security. The immediate and 
unilateral withdrawal of U.S. forces, especially from Europe, ` 
would render difficult, if not impossible, the achievement of 
such goals. 


Robert L. Pfalisgraf, Jr., Ph.D., is Associate Professor of International Politics, the 


Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Tufts University; and Deputy Director of the 
Foreign Pohcy Research Institute, Philadelphia. He is the author of. Britain Faces 
Europe (1969) and The Atlantic Community: A Complex Imbalance (1969); co-author 
of Contending Theories of International Relations (1971); and editor of Politics and 
the International System (1969). 
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LL the great conflicts of the twenti- 
4 Seth century have had their origins 
in Europe and Asia. Four times in the 
twentieth century—in the First and Sec- 


ond World Wars, in Korea, and in Viet- . 


nam—the United States has intervened 
with massive military power to prevent 
hostile forces from gaining ascendancy 
in Europe and the rimlands of Asia, re- 
gions of the world deemed vital to U.S. 
security. The major U.S. foreign poli- 
cies of the postwar period—the Truman 
' Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, the forma- 
tion of NATO, and the extension of U.S. 
defense guarantees to countries in many 
parts of the globe—were designed pri- 
marily to preserve, or to create, a bal- 
ance of forces in Europe or Asia allied 


with, or at least neutral toward, the ~ 


United States. Basic to U.S. foreign 
policy has been the assumption that. an 
unfriendly power, or combination of 
such powers, in control of Europe or 
Asia would pose a direct threat to the 
security of the United States, inasmuch 
_as the Eurasian continent contains -hu- 
man, industrial, and natural resources 
without rival elsewhere in the world. 


A WORLDWIDE MILITARY PRESENCE 


The assumption of global strategic 
. and political responsibilities by the 
` United States in the generation after 
World War II led to the creation of an 
unprecedented ‘U.S. military presence 
abroad. Much of Europe was politically 
unstable, economically exhausted, and 
militarily weak. With the overseas em- 
pires of the European powers either 


overthrown as a result of the war or in | 


, disintegration as a result of anticolonial 
or decolonizing movements, the United 
States became the “great stabilizer” of 
a world in ferment. The extension of 
purely economic aid was not sufficient 
to ensure postwar recovery and develop- 
ment. In addition, the United States 
decided to extend its own deterrent, to 
Europe and the rimlands of Asia, to 


counter the formidable conventional 
military forces of the Communist states. 
Consequently, in the two decades after ` 
1948 the United States entered into 
alliances and made various kinds of de- 
fense commitments with forty-four 
countries, including the Organization of 


- American States (OAS), the North At- 


lantic ‘Treaty Organization’ (NATO), 
the Australia and New Zealand pact 
(ANZUS), the Central Treaty Organi- 
zation (CENTO), the South East Asia 
Treaty Organization (SEATO), and bi- © 
lateral pacts with Japan, Korea, the Re- 
public of China, and Spain. Under 
mutual security agreements, programs 
of military assistance and defense sup- 
ports at a total annual cost of from two 
to -three billion dollars were instituted 
for virtually all our allies -in Latin 
America, Western Europe, and around 
the remainder of the Eurasian periph- 
ery. 

Military Assistance Advisory groups, ` 
training missions, weapons and other 
technical equipment, and support for- 
the construction of a defense infrastruc- 
ture.flowed out in a steady stream from 
the United States. To enhance the stra- 
tegic deterrent and ta acquire greater 
military flexibility against the contin- 
gency of both general and limited- war, 
the United States built a global network 


_of more than 250 bases for air, naval, 


and land forces. Large naval task forces 
were assigned to permanent stations in 
the Mediterranean and in the Asian 
coastal waterways from the Gulf of Ton- 
kin to the Sea of Japan. 

-In certain critically important and ex- 
posed countries, large numbers of U.S. 
forces were deployed to stand peacetime 
guard abroad for the first time in Ameri- 
can history. Following the Berlin crisis 
of 1961, there were more than 400,000 
U.S. soldiers in Europe; even after the 
removal of combat forces from Japan 
under the Mutual Security Agreement 
of 1960, 65,000 American soldiers re- 
mained; in countries under direct Com- 
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munist assault, such as South Korea and 
South Vietnam, there was a vast buildup 
of U.S, combat forces toward the half 
million mark. l 


THe DECADE OF DISENGAGEMENT 


If the 1950’s and 1960’s were decades 
in which the United States made its mili- 
tary presence felt around the world, the 


1970’s are a decade of constricting US. | 


defense commitments abroad. It is un- 
likely that any American president can 
sustain overseas commitments at a level 
comparable to that of the past genera- 
tion. The weariness of Americans with 
the Vietnam War, the competition of do- 
mestic problems for U.S. resources, and. 
a lack of consensus about the interna- 
tional purpose of the United States have 
placed severe limitations on the Ameri- 
can capacity to maintain large-scale 
forces overseas. The pressures upon the 
Nixon Administration to accelerate the 
withdrawal of U.S. forces from South 
Vietnam and the efforts of members of 
the Senate, led by Senator Mansfeld, to 
make drastic cuts in American troop 
strength in Europe are symptomatic of 
sentiment for disengagement from the 
international burdens of the past genera- 
tion. 

Foreign policy decisions are an amal- 
gam of factors, including domestic con- 
straints such as those noted above. But 
the assessment of the need for, and the 
composition and level of, the U.S. mili- 
tary presence in Europe and Asia in the 
1970’s must be based on several consid- 
erations: (1) What is the nature of the 
threat posed by the Soviet Union or 
China to the United States and to those 
countries in Europe and Asia-vital to the 
security of the United States? (2) To 
what extent does the security of coun- 
tries in Europe and Asia remain vital to 
the United States in the 1970’s? (3) 
Do U.S. interests in Europe and Asia 


differ from, or remain similar to, those’ 


of the past generation? (4) Does the 
international system of the 1970’s re- 


semble, or differ from, the international 
system of the generation after World 
War II, the period of greatest U.S. mili- 
tary commitment to Europe and Asia? 
and (5) What are the means available 
to attain U.S. objectives in overseas 
regions vital to U.S. security? 

It is far more difficult to assess the in- 
tentions of a power than it is to estimate 
its capabilities. Over the past genera- 
tion, the Soviet Union, even under con- 
ditions of strategic (but not always con- 
ventional) inferiority, has had interests 
and objectives which conflicted with 
those of the United States. Especially 
in the past decade, moreover, the Soviet 
Union has made impressive gains in 
both its nuclear capabilities and con- 
ventional forces, especially naval power, 
relative to the United States. In the 
strategic - equation of the 1970’s, the 
Soviet Union has reached an over-all po- . 
sition of “parity” with the United 
States, and in certain types of weapons 
systems has even achieved superiority. 


_In his 1971 State of the World message, 


President Nixon described the nature of 
the changing strategic balance: 


Our deployments of offensive missile 
launchers were completed by 1967; the 
USSR continued to build different types of 
land-based ICBM’s and a nuclear-powered 
missile submarine force that will equal ours 
within three years at current rates. The 
USSR has constructed a large SS-9, for 
which the U.S. has no counterpart. De- 
ployed in ‘sufficient numbers and armed with 
the multiple, independently targetable war- 
heads (MIRV’s) of sufficient accuracy, this 
missile could threaten our land-based 
ICBM forces. Our MIRY, systems, by 
contrast, do not have the combination of 
numbers, accuracy, and warhead yield to 
pose a threat to the Soviet land-based 
force? 


Such parity is fraugnt with several 
implications for U.S. security, and in 


1. U.S Foreign Policy for the 1970's: 
Building the Peace. A Report to The Congress 
by President Nixon, February 25, 1971, pp. 
189-190, 


? 
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particular for the protection of U.S. 
interests in Europe and Asia. As the 
destructive potential of the Soviet nu- 
clear force increases, the interests and 
objectives for which the United States 
would risk its own destruction are re- 
duced. Thus, the political implication 
of such parity is to erode the U.S. stra- 
tegic force as protection for allies in 
Europe and Asia, or at least to reduce 
drastically its credibility. The effect of 
strategic parity upon the defense of U.S. 
interests in Europe and Asia is three- 
fold: (1) The linkage of U.S. strategic 
forces and the defense of regions beyond 
the continental United States is weak- 
ened, since the stakes for which strategic 
forces will be used increase. (2) As this 
linkage diminishes, allies of the United 


. States become more vulnerable to Soviet 


military and political pressure. (3) The 
importance of local forces (U.S. troops 
and indigenous European and Asian 
capabilities) is increased, since that 
power, or group of powers, which has 
military superiority at the local level 
gains a potential advantage over its ad- 
versary. 

In brief, the United States enters the 
1970’s with a diminished strategic de- 
terrent capability, and with a series of 
constraints which restrict the U.S. ca- 
pacity to maintain large-scale conven- 
tional forces abroad. Given the logic of 
` strategic parity, the United. States 
should at the very least maintain a siz- 
able military presence in regions of the 
world most vital to U.S. security. To 
withdraw such forces, under conditions 
of strategic parity, has the effect of re- 
inforcing tendencies already present to- 
ward the decoupling of U.S. strategic 
forces from the protection of allies, for 
their presence provides tangible evidence 
of a residual U.S. strategic nuclear com- 
mitment to allied defense. As Theo 
Sommer, a leading German journalist 
and defense analyst, recently suggested: 
“Europe cannot replace the American 


presence; even if it was willing and able 
to put a European soldier in place of 
every G.I. withdrawn, it could not make 
up for the deterrent effect inherent in 
American troops.” ? Thus, there is an 
important relationship between the pres- 
ence of U.S. forces in Europe—and, by 
inference, in other regions of vital in- 
terest—and the credibility of the U.S. 
nuclear guarantee. 


THe Nrxon DOCTRINE AND THE 
POWER CENTERS 


The significance of the Nixon Doc- 
trine is its recognition of a need to adopt 
a “lower profile” in our foreign policy, 
based on the assumption that the era of 
U.S. strategic supremacy and global in- 
volvement has ended. In the 1970’s, the 
United States has begun to identify more 
clearly those countries and regions which 
are vital to U.S. security and to pare its 
commitments and capabilities accord- 
ingly. In the 1960’s, the United States 
maintained a conventional defense pos- 
ture based on the so-called 24-war 
principle. This provided for sufficient 
forces for a three-month conventional 
forward defense of NATO, the defense 
of Korea or Southeast Asia against a 
full-scale Chinese attack, and a minor 
military response elsewhere. Such force 
levels were never achieved. In its place 
the United States has adopted a 14-war 
strategy. Under it, the United States 
will “maintain in peacetime general 
purpose forces adequate for simultane- 
ously meeting a major Communist at- 
tack in either Europe or Asia, assisting 
allies against non-Chinese threats in 
Asia, and contending with a contingency 
elsewhere.” * | 


2. Theo Sommer, “Détente and Security: 
The Options,” Atlantic Community Quarterly, 
9, 1 (Spring, 1971), p 41. 

3. US. Foreign Policy for the 1970's: A 
New Strategy for Peace. A Report to the 
Congress by President Nixon, February 18, 
1970, pp. 128-129 (emphasis added). 
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Under such a military posture the. 


United States must not only bring its 
interests and objectives into harmony 
with reduced capabilities; it must also, 
according to the Nixon Doctrine, create 
a series of power centers to supplement 
or replace U.S. capabilities in Europe 
and the rimlands of Asia, if an equilib- 
rium of forces at the international level 
is to be maintained. This was, in fact, 
the goal of U.S. policy in the generation 
after World War II, in the vast pro- 
grams of economic and military aid to 
nations in many parts of the world. 

In large part, the success of U.S. poli- 
cies of the past generation will be-mea- 
sured by the capacity of emergent power 
centers to assume defense burdens once 
borne by the United States. Eventually, 
this will enable the United States to re- 
duce its overseas military presence with- 
out leading to regional or domestic po- 
litical chaos or a renversement des allt- 
ances on the part of countries allied for 
the past generation with us. Conse- 
quently, U.S. foreign policy for the 
1970’s has as a principal assumption 
that indigenous forces, to the greatest 
extent possible, must replace a U.S. mili- 
tary presence abroad in a new balance of 
power. The unanswered, and perhaps 
at this stage unanswerable, question is 
the extent to which states and groupings 
of states in Europe and the Asian rim- 
land have the capacity to replace or sup- 
plement U.S. forces in a period of super- 
power strategic parity and major in- 
creases in Soviet naval capabilities. 

Aside from the changed superpower 
strategic equation, the international sys- 
tem of the 1970's differs in several im- 
portant respects from that of the first, 
and even the second, decade after World 
War Uf. Although the gap in military 
power between the superpowers and the 
rest of the world remains vast, other 
centers of economic strength and poten- 
tially great military capabilities have 
emerged in Western Europe, China, and 


‘center of power. 


Japan to create an international system 
based upon limited multipolarity. The 
great economic strength of Western 
Europe, the development of the Euro- 
pean Community, and the prospects for 
further impetus toward European inte- 
gration in the 1970’s enhance the poten- 
tial of Western Europe as an emerging 
The admission of 
Britain to the European Community, the 
creation of a European monetary union, 
as well as the strengthening of economic 
integration and the development of a 
European defense and political com- 
munity during the next decade would 
create a formidable new power center 
less dependent on the United States for 
its security. A European Community 
which included Britain would rival the 
United States in certain important in- 
dustrial sectors such as steel. 


PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS IN ASIA 


In Asia, two emergent power centers, 
China and Japan, create important 
problems and prospects for both the 
Soviet Union and the United States. 
Hence, they have important implications 
both for the definition of U.S. interests 
in Asia and the question of the military 
presence needed to preserve U.S. in- 
terests in Asia. 


China and the Soviet Union 


Although China will continue in the 
decade ahead to face formidable eco- 
nomic problems as well as a likely lead- 
ership succession crisis, the developing 
Chinese nuclear capability will give 
Peking a greater influence in world af- 
fairs and make more complex the prob- 
lem of defense for the Soviet Union, es- 
pecially if Moscow and Peking are un- 
able to resolve the conflict which so 
deeply divides them. China, as much as 
the United States, may figure in Soviet 
defense and foreign policy calculations. 
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Indeed, the current Soviet strategic 
buildup is designed to provide an “all 
horizons” defense capability against po- 
tential threats from China as well as 
from the West. Soviet foreign policy, 
underwritten bya naval capacity second 
in numbers to, and in many areas more 
modern than, that of the United States, 
is designed to project the Soviet presence 
‘into seas such as the Mediterranean and 
the Indian Ocean, far beyond historic 
Russian zones of influence. Not only 
is ‘the Middle East important strategi- 
cally- and economically to the Soviet 
Union, but it is also vital to a strategy 
designed to strengthen Soviet influence 
in the rimlands of Asia as a bulwark 
against China. In the projection of a 
naval: presence into the Indian Ocean 
and the cultivation of the friendship of 
states on or near the Asian littoral, such 
as India and Ceylon, the Soviet Union 
plays a role designed to contain China 
in much’ the same fashion as Britain 
sought.in the nineteenth céntury to pre- 
vent Russian expansion southward. 

For the United States, the implica- 
‘tions of Sino-Soviet: rivalry in Asia are 
mixed. On the one-hand, the Soviet 
Union is aoquiring military capabilities 
of a vast magnitude which are avail- 
able not only for the projection of Soviet 
influence into zones of potential con- 
flict with China, but also into régions in 
which the United States has vital in- 


terests, such as the Mediterranean and - 


the Caribbean. Moreover, the Soviet 
Union can present itself as the alterna- 
tive to the United States in protecting 
Southeast Asia and the Pacific from 
China, and could even seek eventually 


4. According to a recent report of the 
House Committee on Armed Services, the 
average age of US. destroyers is 22 years; 
cruisers 21 years; diesel submarines 21 years; 
and amphibious ships 19 years. The Soviet 
Union has four times as many ships,under 
10 years of age as the United States. Status 
of Naval Ships (Washington: US Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1969), p. 415. 


to establish, under Soviet auspices,- an 
Asian security system including states 
such as India, Japan, and Indonesia, to 
counter China. On the other hand, the 
existence of an irreparable rivalry be- 
tween Moscow and Peking could serve 
the interests of the United States to the 
extent that both Communist states 
would seek to prevent the other from 
establishing a position of predominance 
in Asia. Under such circumstances, the 
United. States might gain considerable 
diplomatic latitude in the international 
politics of Asia as well as in its relations 
with Moscow and Peking. l 


Japan 


~ 


In the emerging international system 
based upon limited multipolarity, Japan 
represents the other major center of in- 
dustrial strength and potential political 
power. Japan has already attained a 
gross national product exceeded only by 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 
Clearly, Japan is the dominant economic 
power in Asia and enjoys expanding 
markets-in Europe and the Western 
Hemisphere. In the decade ahead,. Ja- 
pan plans to devote substantially greater 
resources to defense than in the past 
generation. By virtue of her vast eco- 
nomic power and emerging military 
strength, Japan will play a role of in- 
creasing importance in Asian affairs. 

_ Each of these emergent power centers 
contains an indigenous nuclear force-in- 
being, or the technological capacity to 
build atomic capabilities. ‘The logic of 
superpower strategic parity, to the ex- 
tent that the U.S. nuclear guarantee to 
countries in Western Europe and Japan 
is diminished and U.S. military forces 
withdrawn, is to increase the probability 


- that indigenous nuclear capabilities will - 


be developed or strengthened. Thus, it 
cannot be assumed, especially in a period 
of declining U.S. defense commitments, 
that Japan, for example, will forever 


r 
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forego the option of building a nuclear 
capability, since the Japanese islands, 


with their technologically advanced in- , 


dustries and densely concentrated popu- 
lation, are highly vulnerable to nuclear 
attack and to nuclear blackmail if the 
U.S. strategic guarantee is withdrawn 
or severely downgraded. 


SETTING FUTURE POLICIES 


In an international system of limited 
multipolarity and declining U.S. com- 
mitment to the preservation of a large- 
scale military presence abroad, the 
United States must identify those re- 
gions and countries most vital to U.S. 
security and formulate policies designed 
to make available necessary American 
resources and military capabilities for 
their defense. In addition, the United 
States, to an even greater extent than in 
the past, must develop diplomatic strat- 
egies designed to maximize its potential 
for political maneuver in a limited multi- 
polar international system. 

In the 1970’s, several of the regions 
and countries which have been the focal 
point of U.S. attention for the past gen- 
eration are likely to remain important: 
Western Europe and Japan, because of 
their great industrial and human re- 
sources and their considerable military 
potential; Korea, because of its geo- 
graphic proximity to Japan; the Middle 
East-—Israel, because of its great mili- 
tary prowess and economic dynamism as 
the principal local force to counter the 
great Soviet presence in the area, and 
Egypt and the Arab oil-producing 
states, for strategic and economic rea- 
sons; and Canada and the Caribbean 
countries, because they are the Western 
Hemisphere neighbors of the United 
States. 

Both in Europe and Asia, the United 
States has maintained a major military 
presence which is likely to be reduced 
‘in the years just ahead. The manner, 


extent, and phasing of such reductions 
will affect greatly the capacity-of the 
United States to achieve its goals in 
these regions. Perhaps the most crucial 
problem facing policy-makers ‘is the 
phasing of reductions in the U.S. mili- 
tary presence abroad so that local capa- 
bilities can be strengthened to assume a 
greater role in local defense. The rapid 
withdrawal of U.S. forces from divided 
countries such as Germany and Korea, 
in.the absence of a concerted U.S. and 
allied effort to ensure an adequate bal- 
ance of local forces, might have several 
kinds of destabilizing effects: an in- 
crease in the risk of miscalculation by 
Communist powers of the U.S. resolve to 
bar unwanted changes in the status quo, 
and a heightened interest among non- 
Communist states in working out a 
modus vivendi with Communist powers 
not necessarily in the interest of the 


` United States. 


EFFECTS oF U.S. WITHDRAWAL 
“IN EUROPE 


In Europe, in particular, the immedi- 
ate withdrawal of substantial numbers 
of U.S..troops would have several ef- 
fects: (1) the credibility of the U.S. 
nuclear guarantee provided under the 
North -Atlantic Treaty would be further 
reduced; (2) the bargaining power of 
the United States in entering negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union for mutual, 
balanced force reductions in Europe 
would be greatly diminished; and (3) 
European governments, even in advance 
of actual U.S. reductions, would be en-. 
couraged to enter negotiations with the 
Soviet Union and to conclude agree- 
ments which would not necessarily ac- 
cord with U.S. interests. In fact, as one 
European analyst has concluded: 


The more the United States has in the 
course of years taken the standpoint that a 
solution of the European problem is a 
cause for Europeans, the less Western 
Europeans feel themselves obliged to stand 
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solid behind the United States in every 
respect.’ l 


The withdrawal of U.S. forces from 
Western Europe would have major im- 
plications for the strategic doctrine upon 
which West European security has been 
based. Especially during the past dec- 
ade, U.S. strategy in Europe has rested 
upon a doctrine which sought to avoid 
the early resort to nuclear weapons in 
response to a Warsaw Pact incursion 


- into Western Europe. In 1967, NATO 


officially accepted the “flexible response” 
strategy, even though conventional capa- 
bilities presently available for the de- 
fense of Europe could probably not long 
withstand a large-scale attack from the 
East without being overrun or having to 
resort to tactical nuclear' weapons. The 
withdrawal of substantial numbers of 
U.S. troops would render even less op- 
erable a strategic doctrine based on ini- 
tial resort to a conventional response. 
Hence, the greater the U.S. troop with- 
drawal, the less the strategic doctrine of 
NATO becomes anchored in reality, and 
‘therefore the less credible it becomes for 
the European security environment. 

No less than the United States, the 
peoples of Western Europe wish to as- 
sure deterrence and defense at minimal 
cost. Like the United States, they are 
unprepared to make major increases in 
their standing armies of conventional 
forces. In fact, the withdrawal of U.S. 
forces is likely to strengthen sentiment 
in Europe in favor of following the 
American example and reducing Euro- 
pean military strength. Consequently, 
the expansion of European conventional 
forces to fill a gap left by departing 
U.S. armies is not a politically practical 
proposition, even though the Europeans 
are progressing slowly toward economic 
union, discussing defense coöperation, 

5. Wolfgang Wagner, “Basic Requirements 
and Consequences of the Ostpolitik,” Atlantic 
Community Quarterly, 9, 1 (Spring, 1971), p. 
ZA; l 


and committing themselves to modest 
defense budget increases totaling one 
billion dollars over the next five years. 
Like the United States, European peo- 
ples will prefer to make qualitative im- 
provements in their capacity for deter- 
rence and defense, rather than rely on 
large conventional armies. 


NATO Strategy 


These considerations, together with 
the increased importance of local forces 


under conditions of strategic parity, 


make essential some modification of the 
“flexible response” concept for Euro- 
pean security. If major U.S. forces are 
withdrawn from Europe, the threshold 
at which nuclear weapons would be used 
is likely to be lowered. Under such 
circumstances, it will be essential to 
devise a strategy which enables NATO 
to maintain the credibility of its deter- 
rent power against an incursion into 
Western Europe. Such a strategy would 
have as an essential requirement the 
containing of enemy penetration without 
inflicting unacceptable collateral damage 
on Western Europe, without devastating 
Eastern Europe- or, initially, attacking 
the Soviet Union. If the U.S. military 
presence is reduced greatly, such objec- 
tives—-which are the objectives of the 
existing flexible response strategy—can 
only be achieved by the deployment and 
early use of low-yield, specialized nu- 
clear weaponry and conventional de- 
ployments based on numerically fewer 
but more mobile and better equipped 
conventional armies, and reserve forces 
in Europe that could be rapidly mobi- 
lized. . 

A decision to make major reductions 
in the U.S. military presence should be 
taken only as it-accords with the devel- 
opment of a framework for European 
security in which Western Europe will 
assume a greater role in its defense and 
quantitative reductions in U.S., forces 
are offset by qualitative improvements in 
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NATO capabilities, or else major U.S. 
troop reductidns are made in accordance 
with an agreement in which the Soviet 


Union makes corresponding cuts in its . 


force levels in Central Europe. More- 
over, even if European security in the 
next decade is based to a greater extent 
than in the past upon more technologi- 
cally advanced systems of deterrence, 
the U.S. component of forces stationed 
in Europe must be large enough to fur- 
nish tangible evidence that European 
security remains linked to the U.S. stra- 
tegic nuclear capability during a period 
in which Western Europe develops a 
greater capacity for its own defense. 


Anglo-French Entente 


The admission of Britain to the Euro- 
pean Community will give impetus to 
discussions between Paris and London 
about nuclear collaboration, both in the 
creation of more effective strategic 
forces and in the further development of 
British and French tactical nuclear 
capabilities. The emergence-of an 
Anglo-French entente symbolized by the 
removal of France’s. veto against British 
entry into the Common Market, to- 
gether with a decline in the U.S. nuclear 
guarantee under conditions of super- 
‘power strategic parity, point toward the 


development of an Anglo-French nuclear 


force designed in the late 1970's to 
maintain a European controlled deter- 


rence—the intention of the creators of : 


the separate British and French atomic 
forces. The strengthening of such capa- 


bilities within a European framework 


would make it possible for Western 
Europe eventually to assume the princi- 
pal burden of neutralizing the threat 
_posed by the more than 800 missiles 
targeted by’ the Soviet Union against 
Western Europe. Within such a frame- 
work, the expansion and improvement 
of these forces would make them poten- 
tially less vulnerable and give them a 
size and assured penetration capability, 


and hence deterrent value, which other- 
wise they would lack in the years ahead. 


US. Leverage 


In designing policies intended to 
achieve U.S. objectives in Europe, the 
United States should regard its military 
presence as a force which has contributed 
to a period of relative stability longer 
now in time than the interlude between 
the two world wars. But these forces 
should also be considered as furnishing - 
the United States important leverage, 
both in negotiations with the Soviet 
Union and in contributing to the devel- 
opment of a Europe which accords with 
U.S. security interests in the 1970’s. To 
withdraw these forces without compen- -~ 
sating advantage is to waste an impor- 
tant asset without necessarily achieving 


“major defense savings, unless the forces 


are demobilized. The financial cost— 
aside from the political/military cost 
outlined above—of maintaining such 
forces in the United States would un- 
doubtedly be greater than that of keep- 
ing them in Europe. It is by no means 
certain that ‘large numbers of U.S.. 
troops could be airlifted to Europe after 


the otitbreak of conflict. The problems . 
‘of _ maintaining 
_equipment in combat readiness and of 


large stockpiles of 
staging a massive troop buildup in suf- 
ficient time to halt an invading force are 
formidable, if not insurmountable, in 
the European strategic environment. In 
short, U.S. forces in Europe should not 
be cut substantially except as part of a 


_phased transfer of a portion of the de- 


fense of Europe to European forces pos- 
sessing strategic and tactical concepts 
and sufficiently modern capibilities to 
ensure deterrence in the European con- 
text. . 


THe U.S. SITUATION IN ASIA 


In Asia the force-level problems fac- 
ing the United States differ substantially 
from those in Europe. The implications 
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of the Vietnam War for the United 
States are that future U.S. intervention 
in “wars of national liberation” must be 
` strictly limited, both in the size of the 
commitment and in the time alloted. 
The United States and perhaps all ad- 
vanced Western countries, with théir 
“open societies,” are politically and psy- 
chologically unprepared to fight pro- 
tracted struggles with an adversary far 


`- from home. In contrast to the require- 
` ments for deterrence and defense in 


_Europe, the United States must rely 
increasingly upon small, highly mobile 
forces for future counterinsurgency op- 
. erations in the Third World. Such a 
force must take account of the relatively 
low “tolerance level” of Western elites 
and publics. Conceivably, a small, vol- 
unteer, highly professional U.S. force 
could be developed which was capable of 
reinforcing- the armed forces of a be- 
leaguered government whose survival 
was essential to the United States. This 
force could be available for rapid mili- 


tary intervention in Asia, and it could, 


be kept in readiness for possible use in 
any future international peace-keeping 
operation in which the United States 
participated. E 

Especially in Asia, the U.S. military 
presence willbe based more on naval 
power than in the past generation. The 
capacity for rapid -but limited U.S. in- 
_ tervention will depend upon (1) the de- 

‘velopment of a new generation of naval 
craft to replace many of the aging ships 
of the U.S. Navy, and (2) the preserva- 
tion of an airlift capability for the.rapid 
deployment of U.S. mobile forces. 

The U.S. military presence in the form 
of land forces in Asia will be far more 
limited than in Europe. In addition to 
whatever residual U.S. capabilities re- 
main in South Vietnam after the with- 
drawal of the bulk of U.S. forces, the 
, United States will maintain a declining 
military presence in Korea and Thailand 


as well as a protective naval shield for 
Taiwan so long as the “two Chinas” 
question remains unresolved. To a far 
greater extent than in Europe, the severe 


- limitations of. the U.S. military presence 


in Asia will call forth whatever diplo- 
matic ingenuity the United States can 
develop to ensure the emergence-of a . 
distribution of power. satisfactory to 
U.S. interests among the three major 
powers of, the area: China, Japan, and 
the Soviet Union. 


CONCLUSION 


Thus, the effect of major reductions in 
the U.S. military presence in Europe 
and Asia is to restrict the military. op- 
tions and political leverage available to 
the United States; to compel U.S. pol- 
icy-makers to define more parsimoni- 
ously the nature and extent of vital U.S. 
interests in these regions; to hasten the 
emergence of new centers of. power; and 
under conditions of super-power stra- 
tegic parity, to increase the need . for 
strengthened local forces, as the once 
extended strategic guarantee of the 


- United States is constricted. 


Under such circumstances, the crucial 
question for the United States is the ex- 
tent to which the narrowing of options 
and leverage in a period of declining 
U.S. military presence will be compen- 
sated by an increase in diplomatic op- 
portunity with the emergence of addi- 
tional centers of power in a world of 
limited multipolarity. Such a world will 
create problems and opportunities for 
both the United States and the Soviet 
Union. The challenge to American di- 
plomacy in the 1970’s, as it has been for ` 
the past generation, will be to maintain 
an adequate military presence abroad 
and to maximize U.S. potential for shap- 
ing the emerging international system to 
accord with U.S. interests and goals and 
thus to provide for the “common. de- 
fense” of the United States itself. . 


The United States in Vietnam: A Study in Futility 


By Davy G. Marr 


AsstraAct: This article delineates in detail several of the 
more important reasons why the United States government has 
failed to gain its will in Vietnam. First attention is given to 
factors in Vietnam history, ancient and modern, that were 
totally ignored by United States policy-makers as they moved 
into that distant land. Then, Communist leadership of the 
Vietnamese revolution beginning in 1945 is pointed up, as 
is the larger peasant/intelligentsia alliance growing out of 
changes in the colonial period. In relation to American policy, 
the essential fact is that the “Communist takeover” in Vietnam 
occurred in 1945—1946, some four years before the United 
States joined the French in a righteous anti-Communist cru- 
sade in Indochina. Today, with France having long removed 
herself from the scene, the United States’ continues against 
all historical reason to try to turn back the clock and destroy 
a revolution that happened to be Communist. Massive, in- 

- discriminate employment in Vietnam of the modern technology 
of death has not made up for faulty political thinking, and it 
has shamed America even in its own eyes. 


David Marr is Visiting Assistant Professor of Vietnamese Studies at Cornell Univer- 
sity. He is the author of Vietnamese Anticolonialism, 1885-1925 (1971). Other 
publications have centered on modern Vietnamese social history and the role of young 
urban intellectuals in contemporary South Vietnam. Dr. Marr received his Ph D. from 
the University of California at Berkeley in 1968. ` 
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O MUCH has been written on the 
Vietnam War. Yet so little has 
really been learned. In the end, ironi- 


cally, the United States will get out of . 


Vietnam less because of any understand- 
ing of what we did there, why we 
“failed,” than because of a fear of the 
gross and deleterious consequences of 
the war here at home. The English- 
language epitaph of the war will be 
written in terms of drugs, street confron- 
. tations, and war crimes trials, not a real 
appreciation of why a half million 
American GIs ‘and-the most sophisti- 
cated armada of aircraft and ships were 
unable to prevail-in that distant, bat- 
tered land. 

Nevertheless, I am going to address 
myself to the latter question, both be- 
cause that is what I have studied for the 
last ten years and because I think it is 
important to American policy beyond 
Vietnam. If we don’t somehow learn 
from our fantastic series of errors in 
Vietnam, then indeed tens of thousands 
of Americans can be said to have died in 
vain. 


History PLAYS A ROLE 


To understand this failure, which be- 
gan for the United States only around 
1950, it is necessary first to probe a bit 
of the history of Vietnam which took 
place long before the country became a 

“problem.” 

The Vietnamese are a proud, self-con- 
scious people. Archaeological investiga- 
tions point to their origins somewhere 
in the distant first millenium before 
Christ. Chinese historical records indi- 
cate that when the Han dynasty in ill 
B.C. annexed the area of the Red River 
delta, it had to deal with an already sur- 
prisingly homogeneous ethnic . group 
possessing its own language, festivals, 
social organization, and body fashions. 

At various times during the next 1,000 
years or so, the Chinese colonial admin- 
istrators made serious efforts to “con- 


vert” the local people, that is, to assimi- 
late them into the Middle Kingdom’s 
rich cultural bloodstream. From the 
point of view of the Chinese this attempt 


failed, since for reasons of their own'the | 


Vietnamese ultimately chose to reject 
the northern imperium and set up their 
own royal court, bureaucracy, tax sys- 
tem, and religious hierarchy. Never- 
theless, as with the Roman experience 
in the West, cultural interactions and 
tensions growing out of protracted colon- 
ization did have an impact. During the 
five hundred years after breaking away 
from Chinese rule (A.D. 939), the Viet- 
namese had the opportunity to truly 


‘incorporate or reject what. they wished 


from the Sinitic tradition, without: hav- 
ing it forced down their throats in a 
master/servant environment, 

The result was a unique and dynamic 
culture, neither Chinese nor Southeast 
Asian, but unquestionably Vietnamese 
as we know it today. For example, 
while retaining their own spoken lan- 
guage (related to Mon-Khmer and 
Thai), the Vietnamese studied and as- 
siduously employed Chinese written 
characters for administrative, religious, 
and literary purposes. They repeatedly 
fought off Chinese attempts to reassert 
colonial hegemony, yet gladly incorpo- 
rated Chinese military, economic, and 
managerial skills to aid them in pushing 
far south to the Ca Mau peninsula, in 
the process annihilating the kingdom of 
Champa and shattering Cambodian con- 
trol of the lower Mekong. 

None of this political success and 
hybrid cultural development was suf- 
ficient, however, to prevent the French 
imperialists from sweeping victoriously 
into Vietnam during the last half of the 
nineteenth century. The French totally 
humbled the Vietnamese state and 
deeply humiliated the people, so much 
so that the psychological implications 
are felt even today. Popular resistance 
continued even after the French had re- 
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cruited a collaborator elite’and parti- machine. In 1940-1941, however, as 


tioned the country, but it was doomed 
to failure. Leaders ended up dying 
violently more as a message to subse- 


quent generations than out of any hope 


that they could upset colonial power. 


During the subsequent period, from > 


about 1900 to 1940, there was a tre- 
mendous degree of covert intellectual 
and political ferment. People tried 
somehow to comprehend the modern 
world that had forced itself into Viet- 


nam with 75 millimeter cannon, the ' 


Cross, and the accountant’s ledger. 
Why had revered traditional practices 
failed so miserably to stop the French? 
How were the French able to maintain 
their rule with only a minimal military 
presence? And, most importantly, what 
was to be done to turn the tables on 
them? It was a harsh education, espe- 
cially when anyone who felt he had 
found some answers tried to put them 
into practice. Many intelligent, com- 
mitted men and women paid with their 
lives, or rotted in jail, without having 
reason to believe they had advanced the 
cause of liberation one step. Yet they 
kept trying, even those who had not yet 
been born when the alien white man set 
up his system. i 

Meanwhile, economic changes brought 
about by French colonial policy were 
putting new pressures on the Vietnamese 


peasantry. They had to pay taxes in 


cash rather than in kind. A whole new 
array of Western legalisms left them 
exposed as never before to the depreda- 
tions of money lenders and collaborator 
landlords. As the French exported more 
and more rice and rubber, this tied ever 
larger numbers of Vietnamese to the 
impersonal fluctuations of the imperialist 
world market. People were induced to 
purchase French imports and monopoly 
products, even when they knew they 
could, produce them locally. In short, 
the Vietnamese became mere factors of 
production in a giant socio-economic 


the Japanese moved into Southeast Asia, 
the entire international market system 
came grinding to a halt—with momen- 
tous consequences for all concerned. 


COMMUNIST LEADERSHIP OF THE 
REVOLUTION 


In May, 1941, the Eighth, Congress 
of the Indochinese Communist party 
(ICP), meeting just across the border 
in China, settled on a political strategy 
that eventually carried it to victory in - 
the August, 1945 Revolution and effec- 
tive leadership of the anticolonial strug- 
gle in Vietnam. The organizational 
framework was the Vietminh; the tech- 
nique was one of carefully crafting 
armed elite units and a united front 
representing all economic classes; and 
the public posture regarding the devel- 
oping World War was open support for 
the Allies and denunciation of French 
Vichy collaborators and Japanese fas- 
cists, both at that time squatting in 
Vietnam. 

Given subsequent events, it is worth 
remembering that the ICP in 1941, for 
all its careful, written formulations, was 
still basically a small clandestine group 
made up of members of the urban in- 
telligentsia and proletariat, plus perhaps 
a few agricultural laborers and small 
shopkeepers. All had to spend about as 
much time trying to stay out of the 
hands of the French Sûreté as in spread- 
ing the revolutionary word. Neverthe- 
less, they had done better than any of 
their possible revolutionary competitors, 
on both their right and left. Addi- 


' tionally, they had Ho Chi Minh, with 


almost thirty years of practical political 
experience already behind him. His 
interpretations of the doctrines of Marx, 
Lenin, and Mao Tse-tung to fit Vietna- 
mese conditions had already influenced 
hundreds of party activists, and they 
in turn disseminated a workable ideo- 
logical framework for thousands more. 
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Ho Chi Minh’s Comintern: ċonnections 
and general understanding of the inter- 
national situation led him to risk all on 
eventual Allied victory and Japanese de- 
feat, actually a rather unpopular posi- 
tion to take in those grim cays of 1941- 
1942. 

Far more aida to revolutionary suc- 
cess than. international alliances, how- 
ever, was the domestic alliance patiently 
constructed between the peasantry and 
the anticolonial urban intelligentsia. 
This was the heart of the Vietminh, the 
culmination of a process begun in the 
1920’s and 1930’s. The intelligentsia, 
from an initial position of scant interest 
_or understanding of rural problems, had 
moved first to intellectualized empathy, 
then eventually to stark dependence on 
the peasants for their very survival. 
In the process these rather rootless, so- 
cially isolated urbanites gained a new 
respect for the popular Vietnamese lan- 
guage and a new sense that hard work 
with their hands, far from being demean- 
ing, could somehow cleanse them of 
dependence on capitalist money transac- 
tions, alien products, and corrupting 
habits. 

On the other hand, the peasants, too, 
gained a great deal from this alliance, 
since the intelligentsia had accrued con- 
siderable experience in 
_ groups, running meetings, keeping rec- 
ords, operating elective institutions, 
~ handling information from outside, ard 

-transmitting it within. Even more im- 
portantly, due to their previous educa- 
tion, travel, and personal contacts, they 
had an intimate knowledge of the Viet- 
minh’s prime long-term enemies—the 
French colonialists and landlord-man- 
darinal collaborators. Instead of.work- 


ing up an emotional frenzy, shouting 
out a blood oath, and charging hero- 


ically but fruitlessly into a hail of mod- 
. ern machine-gun bullets, they had 
-learned—and ‘they taught thousands 
_ more—where it was possible to avoid 


organizing ` 


colonial strengths and concentrate on 
exploiting vulnerabilities. 

During the later years of World War 
LUI, as the Japanese defense perimeter 
progressively degenerated far to the east 
of Vietnam, the Vietminh moved ener- 
getically to nurture and expand their 
prime political-military network from 
the Sino-Vietnamese border area into the 
Red River delta and, by early 1945, 
even into parts of central and southern ~ 
Vietnam. In the majority of cases it 
was Vietminh cadre, armed, carefully 
trained and indoctrinated, who first con- 
tacted- local village leaders and began 
convincing them of the inevitable col- 
lapse of the Japanese, of Allied support 
for the independence of colonial peoples, 
and of the necessity for village participa- 
tion in taking over the government ‘and 
defending it against all enemies. 

The economic situation played a 
major role. Wartime shortages of cloth, 
soap, cooking oil, and matches were 
taken in stride by the Vietnamese—un- 
til the ‘food situation suddenly grew 


-really desperate in the winter of 194- - 


1945. Due to increasing Japanese and 
French requisitions of rice, as well as a 
Series of breaches in the Red River dike 
system and the disruption of South/ 
North communications by Allied bomb- 
ers, a terrible famine swept the north 
and between one and two million people 
lost their lives. 

Simultaneously, in March, 1945, the 
Japanese decided to disarm French-offi- 
cered troops and intern the French popu- 
lation, both- military and civilian. 
They thus finessed a pro-Gaullist coup 
in the making, but also left the local 
provinces and districts with a greatly 
reduced colonial presence. Together 
with economic disaster, this political 
vacuum produced the proper conditions 
for revolution in Vietnam. 

A political directive issued by the ICP 
Central Committee only days after the 
Japanese internment of the French 


c 
e 
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serves today as an excellent example of 


Communist foresight and competence in © 


moving toward leadership of this revo- 
lution. First of all, the ICP assessed 
Japanese actions as certainly'‘not leading 
to real independence, contrary to what 
pro-Japanese groups were saying and 
contrary to the undeniable hopes of mil- 
lions of Vietnamese at that time. . ICP 
judgments -proved ‘correct, as the pro- 
Japanese regime found itself ‘unable to 
wheedle away from its mentors any au- 
thority in the key fields of defense, in- 
ternal security, foreign affairs, or com- 
munications. Indeed, until only a few 
days before the Japanese surrender they 
were prevented from exercising any au- 
thority whatsoever in one of the three 
regions of Vietnam—Cochinchina. 

The ICP in March, 1945 also decided 
against an immediate attempt to seize 
power. For one thing, it was apparent 
that large numbers of Vietnamese, par- 
ticularly in the towns and cities, would 
have to go through several months of 
euphoria over the French internment 
before they realized what the Japanese 
were up to. Equally important, the ICP 
harshly criticized their own level of or- 
ganization and gave grudging admiration 
to the continuing reaction capacity of 
the Japanese occupation forces. So it 


was that the decision for general insur- 


rection was deferred to the time when 
the Japanese surrendered to the Allies, 
or when the Allies were decisively en- 
gaged in Indochina, whichever happened 
first. Meanwhile, emphasis was put on 
patient formation of more “advance 
propaganda teams,” on introducing the 
Vietminh flag and doctrine to the people, 
on persuading local leaders to form more 
village self-defense and youth organiza- 
tions, and on linking the continuing 
desperate struggle for food with objects 
of political struggle—for example, by 
leading raids on government granaries. 
Great importance was attached to.the 
Vietminh being the prime force working 


with the Allies and preparing to greet 
them as they entered each village. By 
July, 1945 the Vietminh stress on de- 
nouncing the Japanese for all continuing 
troubles, from lack of food to lack of 
sovereignty, seems to have begun to take 
effect among the populace. The ICP — 
leadership received information of Ja- 
pan’s imminent surrender by about Au- 
gust 13, two days before Emperor Hiro- 
hito went on the radio, and they immedi- 
ately went into action. Hanoi’s uprising 
began on August 19, when the Viet- 
minh’s primary armed unit under Vo 
Nguyen Giap was still far from the city. 
In some provincial locations, insurrec- 
tionists attempted to seize weapons from 
the Japanese, but were thrust back with 
relative ease. However, the Japanese 
still feared for their supplies and com- 
munications, so in a number of cases the 
Vietminh gained effective political con- 
trol in a town in exchange for promises 
to the local Japanese garrison. 
Although much of the activity was un- 
planned and spontaneous, it was small 


Vietminh groups that occupied key lo- 


cations and proceeded to give a certain 
direction to the frantic events of follow- 
ing weeks. The Japanese saw no merit 
in continuing to protect the pro-Japa- 
nese regime, nor did they object when a 
Vietminh delegation traveled quickly to 
Hué and persuaded Bao-Dai to renounce 
his throne in favor of a position as citi- 
zen adviser to the new regime. Mean- 
while, the Chiang Kai-Shek government 
ordered the first of 152,000 Chinese 
soldiers across the northern border on 
August 28; but, well before they had 
arrived in Hanoi, the Vietminh, on Sep- 
tember 2, 1945, had declared the estab- 
lishment of the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam. 


THe Unitep States Moves In 


President Roosevelt had some definite 
ideas about preventing the French from 
re-occupying Indochina. But he died 
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before the war ended, and his successor, 
President Truman, seems to have known 
nothing about Indochina and cared less. 
- So, the British assisted the French in 
returning rapidly to Cochinchina. The 
French then made a deal with the 
Chinese, who were north of the six- 
teenth parallel, to withdraw entirely 
from Indochina. Ho Chi Minh, either 
because his forces were still poorly 
equipped and trained, or because he 
still hoped for political changes in 
_ France that would favor the cause of 
Vietnamese independence, agreed in 
March, 1946 to allow a limited number 
of French military units back into Ton- 
kin, in exchange for limited French 
recognition of the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam. In November and Decem- 
ber of 1946, however, this modus vivendi 
collapsed entirely and war spread across 
the land. l 
This time the French did not enjoy 
the striking victories that had been their 
destiny in the nineteenth century. They 
had to fight bitterly for every strategic 
position, and often after that they found 
themselves, with nothing but scattered 
hunks of fortified earth surrounded by 


miles of hostile countryside. In the end - 


they failed, partly because enough Viet- 
namese knew that a proud history and a 
proud culture were worth fighting and 
dying for, but also because there had 
been a revolution in their absence, 
changing Vietnamese struggle capabili- 
ties in a qualitative sense and giving 
millions of poorer peasants a vision of 
. Massive social and economic readjust- 
ments once the “barbarians” were 
ejected. 

For the French, the question of Com- 
munist or non-Communist leadership of 
the resistance was of secondary impor- 
tance. If the resistance had been led, 
for example, by the Vietnam National 
People’s Party (VNQDD), and if those 
leaders had also stuck firmly to a plat- 
form that precluded restoration of co- 
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lonial privileges, then the French would 
have fought them, too. Only in the late 
1940’s, when the French government be- 
gan to fear the implications of Mao Tse- 
tung’s developing victory in China, did 
anti-communism become a major com- 
ponent of French strategic thinking on 
Vietnam, 

This switch was intimately related to 
French understanding of growing Ameri- 
can political sensitivities regarding the 
“loss” of China to communism. Since 
it was becoming clear to the French that 
some degree of United States assistance, 
both diplomatic and military, might be 
a prerequisite to their continued sur- 
vival in Indochina, an elaborate Franco- 
American minuet began. First, the 
French wooed the Americans in the 
name of a joint anti-Communist crusade. 
The Americans responded to this with 
coy professions of anticolonialism dating 
back to our eighteenth-century fight 
against the British. Prepared for this, 
the French then proceeded to give some 
of their Vietnamese collaborators a few 
more crumbs of authority to please the 
Americans, and this was titled “inde- 
pendence within the French Union.” 
After a few more steps to and fro, the 
United States responded with thousands 
of tons of military supplies and equip- 
ment to be used against the Vietminh, 
to the point where we were bankrolling 
almost 80 percent of the French effort 
in Indochina. 

In the end, at Dien Bien Phu, even 
this tremendous influx of American sup- 
port was not enough and France was 


` forced to withdraw from the whole 


deadly game. But the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, obsessed by a fear of com- 
munism everywhere, had come by this 
time to regard the Vietminh as a tool of 
Soviet and Communist Chinese expan- 
sion. Eisenhower and Dulles chose to 
disregard the fact that the Soviet Union 
had largely ignored the Vietnamese 
struggle for independence in its most 
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crucial stages, and that the Vietnamese 
Communists had come to power four 
whole years before Mao Tse-tung could 
be of any practical assistance to them. 
The U.S. government made the momen- 
tous decision, even before the Geneva 
Agreements had been signed in July, 
1954, to step into the French shoes in 
Indochina, to help withdraw the Catho- 
lics from the north, consolidate a posi- 
tion south of the seventeenth parallel, 
and carry on the struggle against the 
Vietminh in the name of worldwide anti- 
communism. Subsequently, Vietminh 
sympathizers remaining in the south, 
waiting to see jf the provision in the 
Geneva Agreements regarding nation- 
wide elections was going to be carried 
out, endured severe punishment and 
harassment from the Ngo Dinh Diem 
regime. 

When it became obvious that the 
United States and Saigon working to- 
gether were not going to countenance 
any such elections and reunification of 
Vietnam, decisions were made to appeal 
once again to the people for a movement 
of national liberation—hopefully the 
Jast for many generations. Both in 
Hanoi and in the jungles of South Viet- 
nam, leaders gathered to plan and im- 
plement yet another grim phase in the 
long, long struggle. 

The Eisenhower Administration was 
quite aware that a denial of the Geneva 
electoral provision might provoke fur- 
ther conflict. It outfitted Ngo Dinh 
Diem’s regime with a full complement of 
tanks, heavy artillery, and heavy 
trucks, and promised armed assistance if 
necessary. Together, American and 
Saigon generals made plans to throw 
back some sort of Korean-style invasion 
from the north. When the threat 
emerged essentially from the villages of 
South Vietnam, backed up by minimal 
supplies and specialized cadre from the 
north, the generals were completely un- 
prepared. Indeed, it turned out that we 


had created a mindless elephant that 
seemed to defeat itself by its very size 
and clumsiness. 

The basic lesson, however, was never 
really learned. That is to say, the tend- 
ency of technology to become its own 
worst enemy, when faced with a resolute, 
well-organized mass political and mili- 
tary movement, was lost on each subse- 
quent administration. Each stuck to the 
original Eisenhower objectives and com- 
mitments, found itself slipping with the 
resources it had made available, and pro- 
ceeded to escalate the technological in- 
puts. In 1962 the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration decided to introduce U.S. “‘com- 
bat support” units heavy on helicopters 
and logistical responsibilities. Then the 
Johnson Administration carried the 
whole tendency to its logical extreme, 
short of nuclear weapons, by bombing 
the north, defoliating the south, and lit- 
erally trying to blast and burn a separa- 
tion between the Liberation Army and 
the village population. President John- 
son even sent a half million American 
Gl’s sloshing around Vietnam, killing or 
interning anyone who might conceivably 
oppose them. 

Bringing matters up to the present 
day, we see that the Nixon Administra- 
tion is well on its way to eliminating the 
involvement of U.S. ground combat 
forces. But there is no sign that Presi- 
dent Nixon has given up at all on the 
basic objective of forestalling a “Com- 
munist takeover,” an objective which, 
after all, he had a role in formulating in 
1954. Since, as we have seen, this 
really means continuing against all odds - 
to try to roll back the revolutionary 
political changes of the past thirty years 
in Vietnam, he is obviously putting tre- 
mendous hope on our anti-Communist 
proxy Vietnamese operating out of Sai- 
gon, especially President Nguyen Van 
Thieu. When this strategy is shattered, 
as I am convinced it will be, President 
Nixon or his successor will be faced with 
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the choice of either re-escalating the con- 
flict—especially through even more mas- 
sive and indiscriminate air strikes—or 
finally admitting failure and withdraw- 
ing entirely from Indochina. Only then, 
perhaps, will the futility of this whole 
tragic adventure become evident to the 
bulk of the American electorate. 

The United States government, no 
-later than 1954, set itself a dubious, 


probably hopeless political task in Viet- 
nam—the foiling of a revolution that 
happened to be Communist. At that 
time very few Americans could locate 
Vietnam on a map, much less explain 
what was going on there. If we allow 
our government in the future, at other 
locations, to make commitments for us 
on that basis, we have none but our- 
selves to blame. 


The Case for the So-Called ‘‘Hard Line” - 
Approach to Crime 
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HE PROBLEM propounded by the 
topic of how to mount an effective 
crackdown on crime can be brought 
into perspective by considering two phe- 
nomena of the decade 1960 through 
1969, They are: (a) during that ten 
year period, safeguards for the criminal 
accused and permissiveness toward law- 
less, violent acts reached heights in the 
United: States such as no other nation 
has ever witnessed; and (b) in the same 
span of time, while our population in- 
creased by 13 percent,. serious crimes 
increased by 148 percent. The two are 
not coincidental. In any society, the 
incidence of lawlessness is directly re- 
lated to the number of criminally in- 
clined individuals who are at liberty to 
prey upon others, and it is precisely the 
permissiveness shown toward criminals 
in this country which has resulted 
in their being free to practice their 
‘depredations to an unprecedented extent. 
Crime is caused by criminals; the fact 

is as simple as that. When a strong- 
arm robber slugs his victim in order to 
relieve him of his watch and wallet, he 
has committed a crime. No amount of 
elaboration on the question of whether 
or not the assailant came from an envi- 
ronment of poverty or a broken home 
makes the robbery itself any the less a 
crime. Likewise, when a youthful dem- 
onstrator, intolerant of this country’s 
pace in solving its social problems, 
throws a rock that strikes a policeman 
on the head, an aggravated assault has 
been committed. Apologists for crimi- 
nal behavior may wring their hands as 
much ‘as they like about the robber 
“striking out at a society which has 
brutalized him” or the demonstrator 


“merely expressing his idealistic young | 


1. Based on the Uniform Crime Reports of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation for the 
year 1969. Serious crimes are, for FBI re- 
porting purposes, murder, rape, robbery, ag- 
gravated assault, larceny over $50, and auto 
theft. 


concern”; the fact remains that both 
are criminals. 


THE Harp-LINE Position 


The answer, then, to the question of 
how to mount an effective crackdown on 
crime lies basically in first recognizing 
that crime is committed by criminals, 
and second, in getting as many criminals 
as possible out of circulation so that 
they are no longer free to victimize the 
law-abiding. 

This position is called the “hard line” 
on crime. It is not fashionable among 
certain liberal social scientists, who have 
been characterized by Attorney General 
Mitchell as being able to “. . . explain 
the motivations of the criminal, but who 
can do little to protect the innocent 
against the mugger or armed robber.” ? 
To these individuals, the “hard-liner”’ is 
“simplistic,” or “Jacking in compassion.” 


We suggest that neither. of these appel- 


lations is valid, and that, instead, he 
may be better described as one who 
takes a realistic position with regard to 
the crime problem. 

It is quite true that there is nothing 


- particularly compassionate toward a law 


violator in advocating that he be locked 
up; yet it would seem that the worthy 
object of compassion would be the 
victim rather than the assailant, the op- 
pressed rather than the oppressor. If a 
75-year-old woman on a ghetto street is 
knocked to the pavement because she 
has the temerity to struggle with a 
husky 18-year-old purse-snatcher—the 
result being a broken hip which, at her 
age, may never mend——the most -ele- 
mentary concepts of fairness would seem 
to dictate that the victimized woman 
is more deserving of our sympathy than 
her attacker. 
. When liberality dictates that the law- 
less remain free to victimize others, it 
2. From a speech before the International 


Association of Chiefs of Police at Miami 
Beach, Florida, September 29, 1969. 
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is clearly misplaced. This, in short, is 
the hard-line position that we believe 
to be both realistic and valid; it favors 
consideration for the victims of crime 
and for public safety above that for the 
offender himself, 

Let us consider, then, the hard-line 
approach to the problem of crime in 
light of our stated aim of suggesting 
how to mount an effective crackdown 
on the criminal. First, we shall sketch 
the dimensions of the crime picture in 
this country with special emphasis on 
the truly intolerable extent to which 
crime victimizes the poor. Next, we 
will glance briefly at public opinion 
about crime—the line the law-abiding 
majority of our citizens want taken. 
We then turn to the specifics—why we 
are not safe from the criminal and, more 
importantly, what can be done about it. 

Before proceeding to this analysis, 
however, one point must be made. Just 
because we favor a hard-line approach, 
it does not mean that we are insensitive 
either to the factors in our society which 
breed criminals or to the tremendous 
importance of the rehabilitation of those 
who have been convicted and are amena- 
ble to rehabilitation. The breeding fac- 
tors of crime—environmental, heredi- 
tary, educational, social, and economic— 
are, of course, elements which go into 
the making of a-criminal. Anyone who 
is seriously concerned with the over-all 
problem, be he a hard-liner or not, must 
recognize the importance of these breed- 
ing factors, and he must also subscribe 
to the view that once a person has com- 
mitted a crime every feasible effort 
should be made to rehabilitate him. 
But there is nothing incompatible be- 
tween an acceptance of those two posi- 
tions and a recognition of the need to 
make our society reasonably free from 
criminal harm—especially between now 
and the time when we are able to make 
effective progress toward those two gen- 
eral objectives. Moreover, we must not 


lose sight of ‘the fact that even if we 
should achieve a society free of poverty, 
and even if we should develop effective 
rehabilitation facilities and procedures, 
we will still have a serious crime prob- 
lem unless we recognize the need for ef- 
fective criminal sanctions. 

Unless the Almighty changes the na- 
ture of man himself, we will always have 
some criminals among us. Reflect, if 
you will, upon the criminal offenders 
you know, or know about, who never 
experienced’ poverty, and also the fact 
that there was far more poverty years 
ago, and yet there was far, less crime. 
Too, it would be sheer fantasy to believe 
that all persons who commit crime will 
be responsive to even the best rehabili- 
tation efforts. 


THE CRIME PICTURE 


The right to be safe from criminal 
harm—particularly among the poor and 
the racial minorities—has become an 
illusion. They are the ones who are 
most often the victims of crimes of vio- 
lence—murder, rape, robbery, and ag- 
gravated assault. These crimes have 
increased 130 percent during the past 
decade, and the upward trend continues 
undiminished. 

Professor Herbert L. Packer of Stan- 
ford University reported in 1970 that 
street crime victimizes ghetto dwellers 
at least 100 times more than it afflicts 
the affluent citizens who live in the sub- 
urbs.2 A recent story, “Black Crime 
Preys on Black Victims,” released by 
the Associated Press, described the prob- 
lem:. 


Between 70 and 80 percent of major big 
city crime is harbored in Negro or pre- 
dominantly Negro precincts Little is vis- 
ited upon whites. On police maps, the 
colored pins flock gregariously in ghetto 


3 Noted in Crime Control Digest, March 
25, 1970, p. 7. 
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igo 


neighborhoods detailing the rapes and 
robberies.4 


The undeniable fact is that the poor pay 
for crime in a most usurious way. =. 
It is highly fashionable nowadays for 


white liberals who live in fairly safe | 


neighborhoods or in the suburbs to decry 
as “racist” those who call for law and 
_ order, since so many crimes are in fact 
committed by blacks. ` We submit that 
this attitude, which embodies the idea 
-that perhaps crime should or must thrive 
. in the ghetto, is the vilest kind of racism 
imaginable. Winston Moore, the tough 
black Director of Corrections at Chi- 
cago’s Cook County Jail, has responded 
to this false racist accusation in these 
words:. a 

The bleeding liberals who have so much 
' guilt that they can justify blacks killing 
blacks’ because we’re immature [are] the 
ones who want to keep you immature. 
Quit justifying why I kill my buddies on 
Saturday night and try to stop me from 
doing it.’ 


The extent to’ which the threat of 
crime permeates the ghetto can be illus- 
trated by a report issued by a committee 
of the New York chapter of the NAACP 
in 1968. It struck out at “... the reign 
of criminal terror in Harlem.” © While 


vowing to “continue to fight police bru- 


tality through litigation, exposure, and 


` public interest,” the committee called’ 


for a hard-line. approach to the problem. 
It called for “‘the use of whatever force 
is necessary to stop a crime or to appre- 
hend a criminal.” It also recommended 
a minimum penalty of five years in 
prison for strong-arm robbery, without 
the possibility of probation or parole 
even for first offenders, and a 10-year 
minimum for the sale of narcotics. 


4, See “Black Crime Preys on Black Vic- 
tims,” Denver Post, August 23, 1970 

5. See Newsweek, “Justice on Trial,” March 
8, 1971, p 27. 

6. Reported in the Criminal Law Reporter, 
December 25, 1968, p. 2269. 
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More dramatic than statistics on 
crime is the manner in which the lives 
of all of us, ‘particularly the poor and. 
members of minority groups, have had 
to be adjusted because of the ever- 
present threat of violent crime. - In most 
of our cities, the law-abiding citizens 
have had to surrender possession of the 


_ streets after dark to the robber and those 


who may even bludgeon someone out’ of 
sheer delight. Many persons are lit- 
erally afraid to leave the sanctuary of 
their homes for fear that they will fall 
victim to some form of violent attack; 


- and for. those who must be out on the 


streets, protective measures, unheard of 
ten years ago, are being used. Taxicab 


„drivers, for example, no longer favor. 


their passengers with opinions because 
the customer cannot hear the driver 
through the two-inch thickness of bullet- 
proof glass which separates the ‘front 
and rear seats of most taxicabs today. 
Bus riders must prepare themselves with 
the exact amount of their fares because, _ 
nowadays, bus drivers do not carry 
change in order to discourage robberies. 


In short, we have been forced to accom- 


modate our lives to the spectre of crimi- 
nal terror.- 

Although the human misery and the 
physical and mental suffering inflicted 


‘upon the victims of crime are the most 


hideous aspects of the picture, the dev- 
astating economic impact of crime, upon 
victim and non-victim alike, must also 
be considered. The total annual price 
tag for all forms of lawlessness in the 
country has been estimated to exceed 51 
billion dollars? It, takes very little 


imagination to conceive of what could 


be done with that kind of money toward 
alleviating some of the social ils that 
beset. this country. 

This, then, is our crime’ picture, 
viewed from several angles. It is a grim 
one. lLawlessness is rampant in this 


7 US. News and World PARERE October 


26, 1970, p 30 


~ 
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country and it is growing at an un- 
checked rate; it is a constant source of 
fear, anxiety, inconvenience, and discom- 
fort. Simply put, the right to be safe 
has, for many, ceased to exist. 


CRIME AND PUBLIC OPINION 


If one single statement concerning the 
over-all crime picture in this country 
can pe said to be sweepingly accurate, it 
is that public outrage against lawlessness 
has reached an all-time high. The pub- 
lic is demanding a hard line on crime. 
This can be illustrated by recent polls. 

In February of 1969, a Gallup survey 
reported that 75 percent of those queried 
felt that the courts did not deal harshly 
enough with criminals, while.only 2 per- 


cent felt the courts dealt too harshly.?. 


Significantly—as evidence that the 
make-up of the law-abiding majority 
crosses color lines—this poll specifically 
stated that on the question of the treat- 
ment of criminals. by the courts, the 
views of whites and Negroes differed 
very little. More recently, another 
Gallup survey published in a special 
article on crime in a national magazine 
made this finding: 


The survey shows that most Americans now 
want a tougher system of justice—and they 
are willing to grant the police broad new 
power to get it. Fully three-quarters of the 
sample feel that the system’s most serious 


failure is that criminals receive insufficient ` 


punishment, and 62 percent find this far 
more disturbing than the prospect that 
constitutional rights may be inadequately 
protected.® 


This is the voice of the majority—the 
law-abiding majority—a group which 
now demands a hard line on crime and 
which is clearly willing to turn away 
from the contrived rights of the criminal 


8. See “Public Wants Hard Line to Win 
War on Crime,” Denver Post, February 16, 
1969 

9, Newsweek, “Justice on Trial,’ March 18, 
1971, p 39 


in order to wvindicate the overriding 


‘right of every citizen: the right to be 


safe. 


Way WE Are Not SAFE 


Why is our crime picture as hor- 
rendous as it is, despite overwhelming 
public opinion against lawlessness? The 
answer lies in the fact that in many— 
far too many—cases, the law enforce- 
ment processes in this country have 


. broken down, with the result that more 


and more criminals are free to prey upon 
the law-abiding. This breakdown is 
threefold, and stems from: 


1. Failure to apprehend criminals 
2. Failure to convict criminals . 
3. Failure to incarcerate criminals 


When we analyze each of these failures, 
it becomes apparent why we are not safe 
and why a hard line is needed. 


Failure to Apprehend 


The deficiency of failure to apprehend 
in our criminal justice system is related 
to the law-enforcement function, but this 
in no wise means that it is the fault of 
our police departments. By and large, 
the caliber of law enforcement, man for 
man, has never been higher than it is 
today; yet, more and more often the 
police find themselves at a tremendous 
disadvantage'in their efforts to appre- 
hend criminals. One reason for this is 
the shortage of policemen, particularly 
in the core cities where they are needed 
most, 

Few major cities have enough men to 
do the job, and recruitment is difficult. 
With crime rising to unprecedented 
heights, the police line has never been 
stretched thinner.2° In addition, and all 
too often, the already meager police 
strength in certain cities is being di- 

10. See the President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of Justice, 


Task Force Report: The Police (1967), “Avail- 
ability of Manpower,” p. 9. 
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verted away from the proper police func- 
tion——-the apprehension of criminals—to 
peace-keeping duties at demonstrations, 
sit-ins, and sundry other “protest” ac- 
tivities. It is axiomatic that a police 
officer “baby-sitting” at a rally of one 
sort or another is unavailable to watch 
for’ the burglar and the.robber and per- 
haps thus, by the very visibility of his 
presence, deter the commission of crime. 

Another reason for underpolicing in 
some areas of large cities is the under- 
standable reluctance of police officers to 
subject themselves to the risk of assassi- 
nation while on patrol. As this article 
was being written, four police officers in 
New York City were shot, two of them 


dying as a result, simply because they- 


were policemen, although in the minds 
of the assassins they were, of course, 
“fascist pigs.” 

All police officers accept the risk of 
being killed in the prevention of serious 
crime and in the course of apprehending 
criminals, but it is asking too much of 
them to incur the increasing risk of an 
assassin’s bullet. 

Police are also becoming more reluc- 
tant to make arrests at the scene of a 
crime or disturbance- out of fear that 
they will perhaps attract a crowd and 
touch off a riot, or for fear that an 
arrest of certain individuals or groups of 
individuals will result in allegations of 
“police brutality” or other false charges. 

Court-imposed restrictions of an un- 
realistic nature—which in our opinion 
were not constitutionally or practically 
required—serve to further inhibit the 
conscientious police officer: for Instance, 
the Miranda rule * requiring a litany of 
advice about legal rights before the in- 
terrogation of an apprehended suspect 
can be conducted. 


Failure to Convict 
Even if a criminal is arrested, the like- 
lihood is great that he will not be con- 


11. Miranda v. Arizona, 384 US. 436 


(1966). 


victed. ‘According to Senator John L. 
McClellan of Arkansas, in recent years 
verdicts of not guilty in robbery cases 
have increased 23 percent, and in burg- 
lary cases 53 percent? The hedge of 
procedural safeguards which the Warren 
Court erected around the person accused 
of a criminal offense and the efforts 
of the judiciary to “police the police” 
have created such a maze of technical 
requirements for police conduct that, in 
case after case, obviously guilty persons 
must be freed because an officer ne- 
glected to act with the propriety de- 
manded by the Court. Senator McClel- 
Jan has characterized this situation as 
one in which the Court’s rulings have 
threatened “to alter the nature of the 
criminal trial from a test of the defend- 
ant’s guilt or innocence to an inquiry 
into the propriety of the policeman’s 


conduct,” 18 


At the core of the barrier which has 
been erected between the factual guilt of 
a person and the legal proof of guilt 
is the so-called “exclusionary rule.” 
This rule, which was made a part of the 
jurisprudence of this nation by a Su- 
preme Court in 1961,14 holds that no 
evidence, regardless of how relevant or 
probative it may be, can be used against 
a defendant if it was improperly ob- 
tained. For instance, if a dope pusher 
has been found in possession of narcotics 
but the search of his person, automobile, 
or room which revealed the narcotics is 
held to have been illegal for any reason, 
the narcotics cannot be used as evidence 
against him. ‘Thus, the upshot of the 
exclusionary rule is that the question of 
actual guilt or innocence is completely 
disregarded; if the policeman has blun- 
dered in the slightest, the guilty party 
must be released—-returned to society, 
free to continue his career of’ crime. 
The same is true of a defendant whose 


12. 115 Congressional] Record 59565 (daily 
ed, August 11, 1969). 

13, Ibid. 

14. Mapp v. Ohio, 367 US. 643. 
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confession is rejected because the police 
interrogator failed to tell bim that he 
had a right to remain silent, that what- 
ever he says can be held against him, 
that he is entitled to have a lawyer pres- 
ent, and that if he could not afford a 
lawyer one would be provided free. 
Compounding the handicap is the fact 
that once a lawyer comes on the scene 
the standard advice is to tell the client to 
keep his mouth shut. . 

If all police work consisted of willful 
or wanton disregard for the legal rights 
of criminal suspects, the exclusionary 
rule might have some validity; but even 
then, the way to keep the police in line 


is by direct action against them, and not - 


through the route of setting the criminal 
free in order to teach the police a lesson. 
The exclusionary rule works to return 
the criminal to the street, with an abso- 
lute and total disregard for the rights of 
those whom the newly released criminal 
may decide to victimize next. 

Some measure of the damage which 
the Warren Court has done to ele- 
mentary concepts of the public’s right 
to be free from criminal harm may be 
found in that Court’s phenomenal rec- 
ord of reversals of criminal convictions. 
Between 1960 and 1969 the Court re- 
versed 63 out of 112 federal, criminal 
convictions and 113 out of /144 state 
criminal convictions.® In many in- 
stances the reversals resulted not only in 
the convicted violators themselves being 
freed, but also, in case after case, the 
Court laid down such technical “ground 
rules” circumscribing police behavior 
that countless criminal suspects in trial 
court cases had to be freed as well. 
There are better ways of controlling po- 
lice performance than by this costly 
process, 


Failure to Incarcerate 


On one recent day in Chicago—identi- 
fied in a local newspaper editorial as a 


15, Ibid, fn. 14. 


red-letter day for convicted criminals— 
the following events occurred: 


—Å sixteen-year-old killer of another 
teenager was found guilty of murder. 
He was placed on probation for five 
years because it was his “first of- 
fense.”’ 

—A seventeen-year-old pleaded guilty to 
setting fire to a police car, striking a 
policeman, throwing rocks and bottles 
at policemen, and grabbing a police- 
man’s gun while resisting arrest. He, 
too, received probation. This was his 
“first offense.” 

—-Three Black Panthers pleaded guilty 
to buying machine guns and hand 
grenades for the party’s arsenal. 
Each one was given three years’ pro- 
bation, even though two of them had 
been fugitives and one had been con- 
victed of assault and battery growing 
out of the shooting of a policeman. 


These cases are illustrative of one of 
the reasons why the streets are no longer 


“safe, 


Contrary to the general belief that, 
since crime and population have both 
increased considerably within the past 
ten years, our state and federal peniten- 
tiaries must be bulging with inmates, the 
number of prison inmates is just about 
the same, if not slightly less than it was 
in 1960. ‘Twenty-nine states have ex- 
perienced a decrease in prison inmate 
population as of March, 1971. Consider 
the situation in three of our largest 
states. In New York, the prison popu- 
lation in 1960 was 17,207; last March 
it was 14,554—down 2,653. In Penn- 
sylvania there were 7,802 prison inmates 
in 1960; in March, 1971, there were 
6,422—-down 1,380. In Illinois, 9,064 in 
1960; 7,206 in March, 1971—a decrease 
of 1,858.18 


16. Bureau of Prisons, National Prisoner 
Statistics Bulletin No. 44, July, 1969 (the 
latest available), and updated figures pro- 
cured from prison officials by the authors. 
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The federal inmate population de- 
creased by 3,699 during the period 
1960-1967, the latest year for which 
officially released figures are available." 

Thus we see one of the most logical 
reasons for rampant crime: even after 
they have been convicted, criminals are 
returned to the streets because some 
judges simply will not incarcerate them, 
no matter how vicious or depraved their 
crime. 


Waar Can BE DONE? 
The answer to what can be done lies, 


in Our opinion, in a massive outpouring © 


of active citizen concern and involve- 
ment. The attitude of the law-abiding 
majority (and again we stress the fact 
that this majority crosses all lines of 
color and class) is definitely hard-line, 
but it must be translated into action. 
When that is done, the crime picture in 
the United States will improve. 

1. In the area of failure to apprehend 
criminals, there must be massive citizen 
support for the policeman when he is 


doing his job properly. This will create- 


a climate under which police recruiting 
will be enhanced and officers will not 


hesitate to do their job for fear of civil: 


suits by vocal pressure groups such as 
the American Civil Liberties Union and 
other “police watcher” organizations. A 
strong public sentiment against civilian 
review boards, and demonstrable public 
outrage against attacks on the police— 
as opposed to grumbling in country club 


locker rooms and at cocktail parties—- 


would: do more toward overcoming the 
problems of shortages of policemen and 
“wnderpolicing” than any other single 
thing. i . 

2. In the area of failure to convict 
criminals, public outcry and pressure are 
necessary to curtail drastically those 
contrived “rights” of criminal suspects 
which serve only to protect the guilty 


17. Ibid. 


without any compensating. benefits. 
This can be done without diminishing 
the basic rights of all citizens. For in- 
stance, the Fourth Amendment’s guar- 
antee of freedom from unreasonable 
search and seizure must be preserved, 
but it can be done without the use of an 
exclusionary rule that turns so many 
guilty persons loose; moreover, it is in 
effectual, anyway, as a police discipli- 
nary measure.. l 

The exclusionary rule should be re- 
moved from our criminal justice sys- 
tem and replaced by procedures for 
dealing directly with the officer who will- ` 
fully violates a person’s constitutional 
rights. Great Britain has never had the 
automatic exclusionary rule as we know 
it, and that country has never been 
turned into a police state. l 

3. In the area of failure to incarce- 
rate, there are those who believe that 


- the sentencing process is nobody’s busi- 


ness but the judge’s. This is not true. 
It is the function of a judge to sentence 
a convicted criminal; but the sentence 
itselfi—the determination of whether, or 
how soon, a potentially dangerous felon 
will be released into the community—is 
clearly the business of the community 
whose safety is involved. Just as the 
President, a governor, or a state or na- 
tional legislator is accountable to the 
people in the final analysis, so is a judge. 
whether elected directly or appointed by 
elected officials. In this area, citizen 
concern can be translated into action, as 
has been done already in several juris- 
dictions; by citizens’ groups who follow 
‘a judge’s sentencing record and then re- 
port, pro or con, to their fellow citizens. 


CONCLUSION - 


Our suggested solutions to the crime 
problem are admittedly “hard line,” but 
we believe that such an approach must 
be taken. If crime is to be significantly 
diminished, the concern of the Iaw- 
abiding citizen will have to be trans- 


_% 


` 
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lated into constructive action. Lawless- 
- ness threatens to engulf this country, 
and a firm stand is necessary to stem 
the tide. Nonpartisan educational 
groups can be formed to inaugurate and 
folow through on projects that will 
harness citizen support for proper, non- 
abusive law enforcement. Particularly 
in the appellate courts it has been found 
effective to file “friend of the court” 
(amicus curtae) briefs in support of the 


law enforcement side of the question in 
important criminal law cases.** With 
citizen action such as this on the scene 
against crime, the future is encouraging. 


18. See, for example, amicus curiae briefs 
filed by Americans for Effective Law Enforce- 
ment in support of the law enforcement posi- 
tion in such cases as Terry v. Ohio, 392 US. 1 
(1968) and Unsted States v. Roosevelt Hudson 
Harris, —— US -——, No. 30 October 1970 
Term & US. Supreme Court, decided June 28, 
1971. 
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VER since crime control became 

focused as a national issue in the 
mid-sixties* and the country stepped 
back to examine its criminal justice 
institutions with,a new intensity, an 
undercurrent of divergent philosophy 
bas permeated thinking, writing, and 
action in the feld.? Its parameters 
have been somewhat hazy and often im- 
plicit. Because of this elusiveness, and 
for want of a better set of labels, 
the issue is perhaps best identified in 
terms of its street characterization, that 
is, “tough” crime control versus “soft” 
crime control. 

These are unfortunate terms because 
the labels have helped to obscure clear 
thinking and permitted, on both sides 
of the fence, a kind of name-calling 
meant to denigrate—with, indeed, some 
measure of success—programs, tech- 


niques, and new approaches that prom- . 


1. See the three Johnson crime messages of 
the mid-sixties, the first special messages on 
this subject by any president of the United 
States. Crime, lis Prevalence and Measures 
of Prevention (March 1965), Crime and Law 
Enforcement in the United States (March 9, 
1966), and Crime in America (February 6, 
1967). It was probably the Johnson/Gold- 
water campaign of 1964 that first introduced 
the crime problem as a national political con- 
cern, principally at the initiative of the losing 
candidate. 

2. The principal re-examination effort was 
that of the President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and the Administration of Justice 
(hereafter cited as the Crime Commission), 
established by President Johnson in the sum- 
mer of 1965. Attorney General Nicholas deB. 
Katzenbach was chairman; findings were re- 
ported in The Challenge of Crime in a Free 
Society (Government Printing Office, 1967) 
plus nine task force report volumes, four field 
surveys, and several dozen consultant studies 
and papers. In addition, three other presiden- 
tial commissions have had occasion to focus 
substantially, if not solely, on problems of 
crime and criminal administration: the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Crime in the District of 
Columbia (1965-1966): the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders (1967-1968) ; 
and the President’s Commission on Violence 
(1968-1969). 


ised more efficient, more economical, 
more result-oriented law enforcement, 
regardless of degree of inherent “soft- 
ness” or “hardness.” Indeed, any ef- 
fective, cost-achievable measure for 
actually reducing crime, increasing the 
public security, and turning lawbreakers 


into responsible citizens should be 


viewed as “hard-headed,” “tough” law 
enforcement——whether this involved ex- 
tended psychotherapy for felons or con- 
victing them within a twenty-four-hour 
stretch following apprehension. 

Notwithstanding, this article will fol- . 
low the “tough/soft” dichotomy in ex- 
ploring its implications and the critical 
need to go beyond usual conceptions 
of the “get tough” approach in order 
to produce efficient crime control and 
better achieve its concomitant, a safer 
public environment. 

By way of definition, the common 
connotations of the two terms will be 
used. “Tough” crime control normally 
denotes more emphasis on police re- 
sources, faster apprehension of crimi- 
nals, quick trials, and more severe 
sentences for guilty offenders. “Soft” 


‘crime control denotes, on the other 


hand, more emphasis on the rehabilita- 
tion side of law enforcement, greater 
focus on police/community relations, 
more diversionary programs and in- 
formal adjustments in the prosecutive 
phase, less severe sentences in the 
courts and, in correction of offend- 
ers, less confinement and more com- 
munity supervision and rehabilitative 
services. Neither of the foregoing char- 
acterizations is meant to be negative and 
it is believed that elements of both, 


‘well administered and directed at proper 


targets, are essential ingredients to ef- 
fective law enforcement. Moreover, the 
definitions are vague, simply because the 
underlying concepts suffer this infirmity 
and, thus, should satisfy no one who 
considers himself primarily in one camp 
or the other. Nevertheless, it is believed 
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that they convey the respective thrusts 
of the two approaches in the public 
mind and will be adequate for analysis.® 

The plan of development for this 
article is to provide, first of all, a short 
profile of the nation’s crime control 


_ apparatus and its crime problem. This, 


is the inevitable backdrop against which 
all approaches must be measured. The 
profile will be followed by (1) an analy- 
sis of the outer limits of the law en- 
forcement system’s capacity to adopt a 
_ “tough approach,” (2) some discussion 
-of the cost implications of tough/soft 
approaches, with particular emphasis on 
corrections, and (3) a brief for the 
‘so-called “soft approach” as a critical 
ingredient in hard-headed, efficient law 
enforcement. 
It will be the author’s strategy (and 
bias) in this endeavor to make the point 
' that the goal is not “tough” or “soft” 
` crime control as such, but crime control 
that works. In so doing, the question 
will be raised as to whether, even if we 
wanted it, tough crime control is really 
_ achievable in significant degree; whether 
the hard approach, particularly in cor- 
rections, is doing much of a job; and, 
finally, whether the toughest approach 
to the recidivist who accounts for most 
of the nation’s serious, crime is not 
actually the more humane, educative, 
rehabilitative, helping, indeed “soft” 
approach of modern community-based 
` corrections. 


` THE CRIME CONTROL INDUSTRY 


Today, public crime control expendi- 
tures aggregate approximately $7.3 bil- 


3.. For further discussion of the tough/soft 
dichotomy in the area of police services, see 
- “Tough vs. Moderate Cops,” Business Week, 
December 12, 1970, pp 42-44. Polarity is 
focused here on two leading police adminis- 
trator personalities, Commissioner Frank Rizzo 


of Philadelphia ("Fear of punishment is a ' 


part of every man’s life”) and Commissioner 
Patrick V Murphy of New York City (“You 
don’t make anyone fear you for twenty years 
without being afraid yourself”). 


lion annually, divided among the major 
functions into about 60 percent for po- 
lice services, 25 percent for corrections, 
and 15 percent for courts (the latter 
including prosecution. and, defense).‘ 
Most of these, nearly 90 percent, are 


‘state and local outlays; and the largest 


cost component, more than 85 percent 
is personnel.” 

More than 650,000 governmental 
employes are involved in operation of 
our law enforcement apparatus—about 
450,000 in police service, 130,000 in 
corrections and something less than 
75,000 in court, prosecution, and de- 
fense activity.© They deal with more 
than nine million reported crimes annu- 
ally-—about five million within the FBI’s 
seven major crime categories 7—over 
seven million police arrests, 1.3 million 
offenders in institutions or under super- 


4. Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- - 
tion, U.S. Department of Justice, Expenditure 
and Employment Data for the Criminal Jus- 
tice System, 1968-69, p. 11, Table 1- (1970), 
reporting total expenditures for all govern-: 
ment units (federal, state, and local) after 
exclusion, of duplicative transactions, of $7.34 
billion ($6.55 billion for state and local gov- 
ernment alone). Current 1970-1971 expendi- 
tures probably well exceed the quoted $73 
billion figure, even allowing for the overstate- 
ment of court expenditures at $1 billion, since 
no proration is made in these statistics for civil 
litigation as opposed to criminal cases handled 

5. International City Manager’s Association, 
The Municipal Vearbook—1968, pp. 354-355 
(1969). 

6. Crime Commission, The Challenge of 
Crime in a Free Society, p. 91 (police person- 
nel), p. 162 (correctional personnel) and Task 
Force Report: The Courts, pp. 55—57, 73 (esti- 
mate includes part-time prosecutors and de- 
fense counsel, and judges and court personnel 
whose duties encompass noncriminal as well | 
as criminal proceedings). 

7 Federal Bureau of Investigation, Uniform 
Crime Reports—1969, p. 56, Table 1, citing 
4989 million serious crimes reported during 
1969, a 12 percent nse over 1968. The seven 
FBI serious or “index” crime classifications 


-are murder (that is, all criminal homicide), 


forcible rape, robbery, aggravated assault, 
burglary, auto theft, and larceny of $50 or , 
over in value. 
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vision, and 4.5 to 6 million criminal and 
juvenile court cases.® The evidence 
suggests that total crime, reported and 
unreported, should be two or three times 
larger than the known offense figure of' 
nine million,® and that, beyond public 
expenditures, crime costs the nation in 
personal injury, stolen or damaged prop- 


erty, and concomitant economic loss — 


more than $20 billion-annually.*° Organ- 
ized crime revenues alone have been 
estimated at that yearly figure.** 
Reported major crime in the United 
States rose some 140 percent during the 
decade of the 1960’s: from 1,200 per 
100,000 population to 2,900 per 100,000 
population. Of the five million index 
crimes reported in 1969, about 655,000, 
or 13 percent, were violent crimes 
(murder, aggravated assault, rape, and 
robbery) and 4.3 million were crimes 
of property (burglary, auto theft, lar- 
ceny of $50- or more).1* Crime con- 
tinues to have an urban emphasis. (a 
rate of more than 6,000 per 100,000 
population for cities in excess of one- 
half million population, compared with 
the national average of 2,900 and a rural 
rate of less than 1,000 per 100,000 


8, Ibid, p. 113, Table 27 (arrest estimate— 
projecting from data shown for 71 percent of 
population @ 586 million arrests); Crime 
Commission, Task Force Report; Corrections, 
p. 192 (offender estimate) and Task Force Re- 
port: The Courts, pp. 55, 154 (court caseload 
estimate); and US Children’s Bureau, Juve- 
nile Court Statistics—1966 (juvenile court 
caseloads). 

9. Crime Commission, Task Force Report: 
Crime and Its Impact—An Assessment, (1967) 
pp 17~18; Uniform Crime Reports-—-1969, p 
116, Table 29 (interpolation of misdemeanor 
component of total offenses). y 

10. Presidential Message to the Congress, 
Crime and Law Enforcement in the United 
States, March 9, 1966 (introductory text esti- 
mating cost of crime at $27 billion annually). 
ized crime revenues alone have been 

11. Crime Commission, Task Force Report: 
Organized Crime (1967), p. 3 and in. 28 (vali- 


dates figure for organized crime gambling . 


revenues alone) 
12. Uniform Crime Reports—1969, p 57, 
Table 2. i 
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population) and a big-city emphasis 
(30 cities account for 35 percent of all 
major crimes and 50 percent of violent 
crimes, with 9 cities producing nearly 
half the robberies in the United States 
in 1969). 

Finally, despite the high volume of 
total: arrests, the-actual rate of uniform 
crime index offenses cleared by arrest 
of an offender, whether or not ulti- 
mately convicted, is less than 25 percent 
(20 percent in 1969) with somewhat 
better experience on the violent crimes 
(46.6 percent). $ 


Outer Limits of the Get-Tough 
Approach 


It may be—indeed, it seems to be—a , 
myth that a “get-tough” approach, even ` 
with the addition of significant new 
resources, can be achieved within our 
current criminal justice systems. As 
indicated in the profile, this nation is 
running at the level of some five million 
reported serious (index) crimes per year. 
This is the verified “top of the iceberg” 
quantum of major crime. We know that 
a good deal more exists but we are not 
sure of our estimates. Yet, even on 
reported crimes, the five-million figure 
of 1969 resulted in less than a 20 per- 
cent clearance rate. That is, not more 
than 1,000,000 of these crimes were 
cleared by arrest and probably less than 
10 percent were ultimately disposed 
of by a finding of guilty after being 
charged." This suggests that less than 
2 out of 10 offenders is ever brought 
to justice for serious crime in this na- 
tion, and that 9 out of 10, despite the 
efforts of police, get the “softest” kind 
of crime control possible—none at all. 
They are never convicted and in most 
cases never even apprehended. Well, 
this isn’t quite true. We know that a 


13. Ibid., p. 94, Table 9. 

14, Ibid., pp. 28-31. 

15. Ibid., Tables 12 and 17, pp 98-99 and 
103 (assumes, conservatively, that all juvenile 
referrals resulted in a “guilty” adjudication). 
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great many of those five million index 
crimes in 1969 were committed by the 
same people. Let us assume, then, that 
each person found guilty after being 
charged with an index crime had com- 
mitted two other major crimes in the 
same year. The fact would still remain 
that less than one-third of the index 
offenders had been identified through 
arrest or conviction. 

Clearance rates fluctuate somewhat 
but, in the last decade, have always 
remained at or below the 30 percent 
level. Jt is difficult to see how, even 
with massive manpower supplementa- 
tion, these could be raised significantly 
above, say, the 40 percent level. The 


aunt is that when a tough approach 


cannot, under reasonably foreseeable 
circumstances, hope to identify even 
half the perpetrators of serious reported 
crime, other techniques must be uti- 
lized—especially those calculated to 
snare ‘(or influence away from criminal 
behavior) not only the identified of- 
fender, but the large unseen majority 
who avoid the system completely.*® 


The Few Who Get the Full Measure 


Turning from the large body of of- 
‘ fenders who are never called to account 
for their serious crimes, it may be in- 
structive to move to the few who are 
subjected to the fullest measure of tough 
crime control—that small portion of 
‘convicted offenders (estimated at less 
than one-third of those felons sentenced 
annually) who, after arrest and convic- 
tion; are confined in prisons or other 
correctional institutions.” The record 


16. This emphasizes the importance of gen- 
eral crime prevention through educational, 
manpower, and other programs for the disad- 
vantaged, thereby inevitably reaching some 
portion of the pre-delinquent, pre-criminal, 
and unidentified-offender population. 

17, Crime Commission, Task Force Report: 
Corrections, p. 1 (indicating, on basis of 1965 
survey figures, that one-third of all offenders 
were in institutions and the remaining two- 
thirds under supervision in the community). 
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does little to confirm that this most 
stringent degree of offender punishment 
does much to prevent or control crime. 
Recidivism studies show that from 40 
percent to 70 percent of all offenders 
released from prisons commit new crimes 
after release.1® 

The record of those exposed to the 
“softer” regimes of probation or other 
community supervision are more en- 
couraging, with lower recidivist rates,’ Í 
but this group is, concededly, a lower- 
risk population than the incarcerated 
offender. The important point is that 
confinement does little to help the pro- 
cess of rehabilitation, however necessary 
it may be in individual cases for pro- 
tection of the public—this despite. the 
fact that nearly 80 out of every 100 
correctional dollars go for maintenance ~ 
of the 33 percent of sentenced offenders 
confined in institutions.*° 


18. See conclusion of the Crime Commission, 
after review of a number of recidivism stud- 
ies, that at least a third of the offenders re- 
leased from prison will be reimprisoned, usually 
for committing new offenses, within a five- 
year period (Challenge af Crime in a Free 
Society, 'p. 45). For example, a 1950 Cali- 
fornia study showed a reimprisonment rate 
within three to five years after release of 43 
percent, and a Uniform Crime Reports follow- 
up of federal releases showed a two-year re- 
arrest rate of 48 percent. The most recent 
UCR “Careers in Crime” tabulation shows, of 
a 240,000 offender sample, a ten-year reimpris- 
onment rate of 46 percent and reconviction rate 
of 73 percent (Uniform Crime Reports—1969, 
p. 35). 

19, See Crime Commission, Task Force Re- 
port: Corrections at p 28, citing probation 
success outcomes of 60 percent to 90 percent 
(integrating eleven separate studies), 75 per- 
cent (study of New York, Massachusetts, and . 
a variety of foreign countries) and 72 percent 
(seven-year follow-up of 11,600 adult proba- 
tioners in California), 

20. Correction in the United States, 13° 
Crime and Delinquency 1, at p. 230, Tables i 
and 2 (1967—Survey for the Crime Commis- 
sion), As regards the enormous segment` of 
addiction-related street crime in our major 
cities, punishment would have an_ even lesser 
effect on the underlying medical and person- 
ality problems impelling such -behavior. See 
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Some Cost IMPLICATIONS OF 
' ToucH/Sorr APPROACHES ’ 


There are many areas where the cost 
implications of going beyond the “get- 
tough” orientation are difficult to quan- 
tify. How, for example, can an in- 
creased police department investment in 
community relations programs be traced 
to cost savings through less reported 
crime or through citizen help in identifi- 
cation and apprehension of offenders? 
In corrections, however, the alterna- 
tives are more clear and make a 
persuasive case for the less severe, 
community-based approach as opposed 
to imprisonment. 

It has been observed that “tough” 
correction, that is, the locking-up of 
prisoners, is not very effective as a crime 
control technique." It is also true that 
institutionalization is the most expensive 
form of correctional program. Six years 
ago, the average costs of institutionaliz- 
ing juveniles were $3,600 (a figure 
which is believed to have nearly doubled, 
since) as opposed to Jess than $500 for 
supervision of a juvenile on probation 
(about 15 percent of the institutional 
maintenance figure). Even assuming an 
upgrading of probation services to the 
point where they become only one-third 
as costly as incarceration, the dollar 
implications of an increased emphasis 
here in lieu of institutionalization are 
profound. With current corrections ex- 
penditures at 1.4 billion annually and, 
say, 75 percent of system costs going 


Cnrnme Commission, Task Force Report: Nar- 
cotics and Drug Abuse (1967), pp. 55-57 
(Blum paper). 

21 For a critical assessment of the over-all 
effectiveness of “tough” corrections and the 
various needs and trends for reform, see the 
symposium, Outside Looking In, Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration (April, 1970) 
and its component monographs: Norval Mor- 
ris, The Snail’s Pace of Penal Reform; Robert 
Kutak, Grim Fairy Tales for Prison Adminis- 
trators; and A. Leon Higgenbotham, Jr, Fs 
Yesterday’s Racism Relevant to Today’s Cor- 
rections? - ' 


to institutional operation aud services 
(exclusive of new plant), a reduction 
of institutional populations by 50 per- 
cent would free sufficient funds to 
double the amounts currently spent for 
probation, parole, and other community 
supervision programs. Even with a 
significant increase in seryices, this could 
provide for three times as many com- 
munity-supervised offenders as the re- 
leased institutional force. Note how 
this could expand the system’s capacity, 
with no crushing new financial burdens, 
to handle a greater portion of the un- 
arrested felony offenders who account 
for the 75 percent to 80 percent of un- 
cleared major crimes each year—a goal 
of the “tough” as well as “soft” law- 
enforcement advocate. 

This confluence of tough/soft goals in 
operational techniques is one of the sev- 
eral opportunities so often obscured by 
debate and feelings surrounding the 
polarized issue itself. Take another: the 
enforcement value of prompt adjudica- 
tion of offenders. To the “tough” en- 
forcer, this promises swift accountabil- 
ity, sure punishment, and safer streets. 
To the “soft” enforcer, prompt adjudi- 
cation would promote more equal justice 
(less detention for the poor), placement 
of accused offenders into productive cor- 
rections programs (jails cannot provide 
prisoners awaiting trial with viable re- 
habilitation programs), and eradication 
of the disgrace of extended pretrial jail 
confinement (where the accused, before 
adjudication of guilt, is exposed for 
lengthy periods to the toughest kind of 
maximum security without a vestige of 


22. LEAA, Expenditure and Employment 
Data for the Criminal Justice System, 1968-69, 
p. 36, Table 14 (December, 1970) shows, for 
example, total state government outlays of 
$914 million for corrections, $694 million or 
76 percent of which were for institutions 
This is exclusive of $104 million of capital 
outlay which undoubtedly would be allocable 
primarily (at least 80 percent) to institutional 
programs. Federal and local expenditures for 
corrections would follow similar patterns 


` 


‘quicker, 


the kind of programs and activities that 
convicted felons would receive even in, 
the worst prisons).?® For both the 
“tough” and “soft” enforcer, prompt 
adjudication could mean millions of 
dollars saved in new plant and sky- 
rocketing operational costs by virtue of 


‘the lower number of detention man-days 
’ per jailed inmate awaiting trial. For 


example, with delays between arrest and 


‘trial averaging over 5 months in New 


York and Philadelphia,-over 6 months 
in Ohio, and 6 to 9 months in Chicago,” 
a major city jail with an average popu- 


lation of 500 pretrial inmates could save 


some $1 million in costs annually (or 


_make these resources available for en- 


riched programs to others serving sen-: 
tences) by cutting detention periods 
in half (that is, by 90 days, on the 
average, at today’s $10 to $15 per 


„diem costs for inmate maintenance)— 


and at the same time produce surer, 
more effective accountability. 
for criminal acts.” 


23. Pre-trial jail confinement usually in- 
volves more maximum security, greater idle 


time, and- less program (education, work - 


„training, physical exercise) than the most 
security-oriented prisons, which invariably 
offer some regular activities in these areas. 
For discussion of this and the alarming plight 
. generally of the nation’s jails, see Richard A. 


McGee, Our Sick Jails, Federal Probation’ 
- (March, 1971), pp 3-8. 


24. See Richard Nixon, Address to the Na- 
tional Conference on the Judiciary, Wiliams- 


. “burg, Virginia, March 11, -1971 


25. New York City is about to lead the 


_nation in pursuit of tke shorter jail detention 
. period by adoption of a mandatory court rule, 
_ the first of its kind, requiring no more than 
‘90 days pre-trial detention and no more than 
' six months for trial of offenders. 
” Rules 291 and 292,-adopted by the Adminis- 


(See Court 


trative. Board of the Judicial Conference of 


_ the State of New York. effective May 1, 1972 ) 


For comparable pending federal legislation, see 
the proposed Speedy Trial Act of 1971, 5 895, 
92d Cong, ist Sess. (60-day hmit from arrest 


or indictment to trial, with exceptions for 
defendant-initiated delay and dismissal if 


“ 


` of “soft” work release programs. 
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Similarly, the kind of restitution for 
victim loss from criminal acts that the. 
“tough” enforcer views as a salutory 
form of punishment and accountability 
is really only feasible within the context 
Here, 
confined or supervised felons can hold 
jobs while “doing time” in the free com- 
munity at wages permitting them to 
make restitution, support families, pay 
taxes, and bear some of the costs of 
offender housing and subsistence.*° _ 

Finally, a word should be offered 
about the incredible costs of correctional 
construction. Any general ‘“get-tough” 
approach that envisioned a significant 
increase in institutional populations (or 
over-all length of confinement) would 
have to confront the critical need for 
new prison capacity at $25,000 to 
$30,000 per inmate to accommodate the 
new emphasis. A planned increase of 
100,000 inmates in the current 400,000 
to 450,000 offenders confined in adult 
and juvenile institutions and jails would 
entail some $3 billion in construction 
costs. This would be without reference 
and in addition to the critical need to 
replace the old, outmoded, inadequate 
facilities in which current populations 
are incarcerated.” 


deadline is not met on virtually all classes of 
felony and misdemeanor offenses). 

26. See Correctional Research Associates, 
Community Work-——An Alternative to Impris- 
onment, US. Bureau-of Prisons (1967), -pp. 
1-8, D. L. Skoler, Future Trends in Adult and 
Community-Based Corrections, 21 Juvenile 
Court Journal (1971), pp. 99-101; American 
Correctional Association, Manual of Correc- 
tional Standards, p. 17 (1965 revision). 

27 It has beeh noted that some eighty-five 
major prisons, for example, are pre-Civil War 
or immediate post-Civil War facilities, Richard 
Velde, Remarks Before Southern States Cor- 
rectional Association, Atlanta, Georgia, ' May 
15, 1970; and that replacement of the nation’s 
obsolete prisons and jails would cost over $12" 
billion dollars. Jerome Rosow, Statement 
before Subcommittee on National Penitenti- 
aries, US. Senate, May 19, 1971 


More TO CRIME CONTROL 


THE REHABILITATIVE APPROACH AS 
HARrD-HEADED ENFORCEMENT 


Discussion up to this point has. been 
largely on the negative side. 


law enforcement is in reality a “myth” 
and hardly achievable with respect to 
most perpetrators of serious crime; those 
offenders actually exposed to it seem to 
fare poorly in controlling their future 
criminal behavior; and the costs of a 
punitive, secure custody approach are 
enormous and probably beyond our re- 
sources in coping with rising crime rates 


wy 


? 
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THAN THE “Ger TOUCH” APPROACH 


one time.” 
That is, . 
the assertion has been made that tough. 


and increasing pressure points at all- 


levels of criminal administration. 
Attention now will be directed to the 


positive aspects of the “soft” or re- 


habilitative approach. The poor prog- 
nosis for tough crime control, at least 
in correction of offenders, may be be- 
cause it focuses too heavily on motiva- 
tion toward lawful behavior and not 
enough on capacity for lawful behavior. 
That is, one might agree that prompt 
and severe detection, .prosecution, and 
punishment create in the defender either 
a desire not to commit crime or some 
apprehension about undertaking further 
criminal behavior.?* The problem, how- 
ever, may be less one of will than sheer 
capacity to “make it,” and here is where 
the so-called “soft” approach suggests 
itself as the “hard-headed” one. 


The fact is that most serious offenders. 


remain in our communities and in our 
midst, either on probation or parole (or 
perhaps as part of the large, indetermi- 
nate mass. of unidentified offenders). 


28 The positive motivational effect of of- 
fender punishment is conceded here for pur- 
poses of exposition and not presented as ulti- 
mate doctrine in this complex area. For 
impressive skepticism about the psychiatric 
validity of a punitive approach, see Karl 
Menninger, The Crime of Punishment (New 


- 
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Nearly 70 percent of those convicted 
(juvenile lawbreakers and adult felons) 
are either on probation or parole at any 
It is true also that our 
most serious offenders, those imprisoned, 
will return to the community in short 
periods of time—breathtakingly short. 
The median number of months served 
for felony convictions has been decreas- 
ing steadily, for a variety of reasons, 
since the 1930’s. The most recent com- 
prehensive survey showed the national 
median to.be nineteen months in state 
institutions.*° 

While the total prison population at 
any point in time remains at roughly 
250,000, it is significant that nineteen 


out of twenty offenders are eventually 


released and that most individuals will 
serve less than two years. The critical 
problem, then, must be to prepare or | 
restore in the offender the capacity for 
lawful, productive behavior in the com- 
munity—-a goal in which punishment 
alone, in our complex, fast-moving 
society, is clearly an inadequate pre- 
scription for success. The offender 
needs, rather, to feel more human and 
strengthen his self-respect; achieve the ` 
educational skills necessary to function 
in the modern community; sharpen the 
job skills required to handle a produc-, 
tive work role and earn a fair wage; 
and develop the social skills requisite to 
operate’ comfortably in the free com- 
munity—-in short, he must learn better 
how to handle his freedom. 
emerging knowledge, although still 
skimpy, confirms the’ validity of this 
approach, which largely lays aside pun- 
ishment and focuses on the special care 
and attention our nation has been wont 


29. Corrections in the United States, 13 
Crime and Delinquency, pp: 230-231 (1967). 
An even higher percentage of adjudicated 


_ juveniles (82 percent) remains in the com- 


York’ Viking Press, 1966), ch 10 and, for - 


interesting observations about the motivational 
dynamics of advocates of this approach, ch.°8 


munity. 
30 Task Force Report: Corrections, p 179, 
Table 1 (1967). 
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to extend to any handicapped group (the 
sick, the mentally disturbed, the unedu- 
cated, the poor). Our work with of- 
fenders in manpower programs, for ex- 
ample, shows that (1) prisoners can be 
trained and placed in employment, re- 
gardless of previous education or the 
nature of their crime; (2) when pris- 
oners are employed in jobs in demand 
in the marketplace, their rate of. recidi- 
vism is two to three times less than that 
of prisoners who are not trained and 
helped to get jobs; (3) ex-offenders with 
better-paying jobs are much less likely 


_ to repeat than those with no jobs, 'part- 
` time jobs or lower-paying jobs; (4) in- 


dependent of work experience in prison, 
if a prisoner gets a remunerative job 
on release and is able to keep it for at 


least six months, the probability of - 


recidivism markedly declines.” 

‘An added value of sharpening our 
techniques and- knowledge in these re- 
storative areas is the promise of influ- 
ence, not only over the identified or con- 
victed offender but over the “uncleared” 
felon who has as yet escaped the system 
entirely. Unlike punishment, which is 
largely personal to the offender,™ 


31. George A. Pownell, Employment Prob- 
lems of Released Offenders, 13 Manpower, pp. 
27-31 (January, 1971). Compare, generally, 
Jerome W. Rosow and Richard W. Velde, 
Testimony before National Penitentiaries Sub- 
committee, Senate Judiciary Committee (May 
19, 1971). 

32. There is a claimed deterrent effect for 
punitive handling of the minority of offenses 
cleared and this undoubtedly has validity, al- 


` though not measurable with precision. The ef- 


fect, however, may be overrated with respect 
to all except a few offenses where deterrence 
has particular impae? (certain forms of white- 
collar crime, drunken driving offenses, and the 
like) and particularly with the low clearance 
and even lower conviction levels previously 
cited, which make it quite safe for the offender 
to assume a low risk of apprehension. See 
Menninger, op cit, pp. 206-210; Nigel 
Walker, Sentencing in a Rational Society 
(London: Penguin Press, 1969), ch. 4 on 
“General Deterrence,” pp. 56-73. 
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services of this nature can be generalized 
to the disadvantaged population, thus - 
offering the possibility of catching the 
early or incipient offender within the 
rehabilitative net: These individuals 
must remain as important a target as 
the ‘apprehended offender, if we are 
talking about really “hard-headed” 
crime control. 

It is suggested, then, that a “tough- 
minded softness” toward the offender 
may hold greater potential for public 
safety than other available correc- 
tional approaches. This means that, to 


' the greatest extent possible, we should 


keep the offender on the street and 
seek to overtrain, overcounsel, and over- 
socialize him.*8 


Sort ENFORCEMENT IN OTHER 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE AREAS 


Prior discussion has emphasized, in- 
tentionally, the inadequacies of tough 
crime control in the correctional mis- 
sion. This was not meant to imply that 
departures from the “tough” approach 
have no role to play in the police, court, 
and prosecution mission. Here too, tra- 
ditionally “soft” techniques can advance 
goals of cost-effective, aggressive, and 
efficient crime control. Three examples 
will be presented to illustrate the point 
and to emphasize the thesis that “tough” 
and “soft” approaches can be. comple- 
mentary. Each requires something more 
than “getting tough,” although expo- 


33. The reference to “tough-minded soft- 
ness” was meant to emphasize that programs 
must be effective and realistic if-the approach 
is to optimize success. Too many training, 
counseling, and educational programs in the 
past have been inferior and inadequate to the 
task. A prime example has been past prison 
vocational programs focusing on obsolete 
trades or. using obsolete or inadequate equip- ` 
ment to prepare offenders for competitive em- 
ployment. See Interview with James V. 
Bennett, Special Issue on Making Prison 
Training Work, 13 Manpower 42-44 (January 
1971) and Richard A. McGee, Idle Hands in 
the Devis Workshop, 3 Manpower 32-37. 


- formance. 
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nents of that approach may have little 
difficulty in recognizing, at least in part, 
their potential The three areas are 
police/community relations, prosecutor 
discretion, and non-criminal handling of 
victimless offenses. 

No experienced police commander will 
deny the tangible value and help to his 
mission offered by an understanding, 
codperative community. Moreover, few 
today hesitate to invest significant train- 
ing and manpower resources in fostering 
the community relations and public edu- 
` cation programs necessary to achieve 
that end. This is a good deal more than 
“getting tough” but it makes for good 
law enforcement, particularly where 
community stress, generated by today’s 
difficult social and urban problems, tends 
to complicate the police function. 

It is nearly impossible to measure 
the value of good police/community 
rapport in dollars saved. It is be- 
lieved, however, that most commanders 
handling hostile inner-city communities 
would find it a cheap tradeoff to ex- 
change, say, 10 to 20 percent of existing 
patrol manpower for an ideal commu- 
nity support environment. The insur- 
ance provided against urban riots alone 
would be worth the tradeoff. Benefits 
derived from taking time to communi- 
cate the police role, offer some “helping” 
services, show an awareness of commu- 
nity mores and attitudes, and educate 
citizens for a direct prevention or law 
enforcement contribution can be con- 
siderable, ranging from increased line 
officer safety through valuable investi- 
gative assistance and the level of depart- 
mental morale that makes the difference 
between “so-so” and superior police per- 
Need it be pointed out also 
that the stability so provided can free 
the police to “get tough” in cases that 
really require this kind of community 


protection without exhausting resources- 


in constant skirmishes of police/com- 
munity abrasion? 


‘proper attention to 


It has been frequently observed, of 
both prosecution and courts, that inflexi- 
ble policies of total prosecution for law 
violation (a total “get-tough” policy) 


. would soon bring judicial apparatus to 


a hopeless logjam. Prosecutor dis- 
cretion (and police street adjustments 
as well), subject to reasonable and fairly . 
administered standards, offers a dual 


, potential for more efficient crime con- 


trol, First, it can be a sufficient and 
perhaps the most effective disposition 
for the early or non-serious offender, 
particularly where diversion to appropri- 
ate community resources is available to 
assure treatment of the conditions that 
threaten continued criminality. Second 
(and note again the soft/tough congru- 
ence), pre-prosecution adjustments of 
minor or early offenders can free over- 
burdened prosecutive offices to aggres- 
sively pursue the dangerous but “hard 
case to make” offenders. ‘Techniques in 
this area are developing quickly and 
most experienced prosecutors recognize 
their value to an effective enforcement 
program.™ 

-In similar vein, the “soft” approach 
of foregoing criminal prosecution for 


` victimless offenses is receiving increasing 


recognition as the best way to handle 
such problems and to free staff for 
serious crimes 
against property and person. Recog- 
nizing that crime control, as with re- 
sponse to most public needs, is so often 
a matter of tradeoff, President Nixon 
recently made the point this way: 


We have to find ways to clear the courts 
of the endless stream of “victimless crimes” 
that get in the way of serious consideration 
of serious crimes. There are more impor- 


34, See New York Criminal Justice Codrdi- 
nating Council, The Manhattan Court Em- 
ployment Project, 12 pp. (1970); also Man- 
power Administration, Final Report on Project 
Crossroads (1971), 41 pp. plus appendices 
(first offender diversionary program in District 
of Columbia emphasizing manpower services). 
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tant matters for highly skilled judges and 
prosecutors than minor trafic offenses, loi- 
tering, and drunkenness,*5 

Finally, we have only begun to probe 
the crime control potential of the 
_technology-oriented “target hardening” 
approach—where success is attended by 
huge savings on activation of criminal 
` justice machinery itself. Here, crime is 
prevented or reduced by making it 


physically difficult to commit—theft- ` 


proof autos, unbreakable locks, street 
lighting, alarm systems. Complete reli- 
ance on these preventive “soft” tech- 
niques will probably never be possible 
but where they have a contribution to 
make, the advantages are obvious.*® 


A Rote For. Touca CRIME CONTROL 


_ While effective crime control involves 
a good deal more than “getting tough, 

a role for tough, aggressive criminal 
administration will probably always 
exist. We should be “tough” in investi- 
gation of offenses and prompt identifi- 
cation of offenders, in prompt prosecu- 
tion and secure custody for those serious 
offenders who present a danger to the 
physical safety of citizens (which most 
corrections authorities estimate to in- 
clude not more than -20 to 40 percent 
of current institutional populations)*’ 


.and in obtaining special custody for | 


- offenders not at the’ point of amenabil- 


ity to ordinary rehabilitative -services 


35. Nixon, op. cit.” The desired extent of 
remission for victimless crimes is a matter of 
‘disagreement, with consenting sexual offenses, 
removal of sanctions on certain drug posses- 
sion, and gambling constituting the most sensi- 
tive areas of debate See Crime Commission, 
Task Force Report: The Courts (1967), ch. 8 

36 Crime Commission, Task Force Report. 
- Science and Technology (1967), pp. 48-51, 

37 See American Justice Institute, The 
Non-Prison (St. Paul, Minn.: Bruce Publish- 
ing, 1970), p. 2 (estimating that 80 percent of 
young adult offénders-committed to Califórnia 
institutions “could be dealt with more effec- 
tively or with equal or greater safety in 
newly conceived community-based programs”). 


y 


(personality disorders, 
the like). 

Maintenance of this capability will 
require extensive and needed resources 
such as up-to-date and sophisticated 
police equipment or a new correctional 
plant, but the investment is justified 
so long as there is no delusion that these 
techniques are the key to all enforce- 
ment and correctional problems. 

In. one respect, the author parts com- 
pany with “soft” doctrine emphasizing 
the avoidance of “labeling” early of- 
fenders, particularly juveniles. The 
reasoning is that official identification of 
youths as delinquents tends to “push the 
misbehaving juveniles’ toward further 
delinquent conduct ‘and ... make- it 
more difficult for them to reénter the 


addicts, and 


‘conventional world.” ** It seems essen- 


tial to the rehabilitative approach that 
an accurate data base be maintained for 
intelligent diversion, discretionary ad- 
justment, and treatment programming. 
While this could, and wherever possible 
should, stop short of formal charging, 
trial, or adjudication, it would appear 
important that at least initial identifica- 
tion of offenders be pursued as an en- 
forcement goal, both as a condition for 
decision-making on- intelligent “soft” 
techniques and for equal-justice con- 
siderations. It is believed that’ the 
stigmatic effect of such labeling, valid 
perhaps for the fifties and sixties, is 
being rapidly diluted by a new genera- 
tion that seems less concerned with a 
prior arrest or conviction record and 
more inclined to judge peers on merit.*® 


38 Crime Commission, Task Force Report: 
Juvenile Delinquency, pp. 417-419 (Wheeler, 
Cottrell, and Ramasco paper). 

39 Today, a campus ‘or demonstration ar- 
rest not involving serious affront to person or 
property is probably more of a badge of 
courage or distinction among peers than a key 
for social ostracism; nor does the serious felon 


who has seen the light, has suffered his punish- 


ment, and is now trying to “make it” seem to 
be any less an attractive figure to his peer 
generation. 


` 


we 
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Moreover, in an age of automated 


record-keeping and expanding intelli-. 


gence files, it is believed that reliance 
on avoidance of records of unlawful 
conduct rather than 
social attitudes and formalized equal- 
opportunity policies for delinquents or 
ex-offenders could be a futile and 
misplaced priority. 


CONCLUSION 
It seems hardly necessary to have to 


establish that effective crime control 


calls for more than “getting tough.” 
The American people have always been 
realists and the growing support of their 
leaders for correctional reform—heart- 
land for the so-called “soft” approach— 
offers recognition that the lesson has 
taken hold.*° Perhaps this article will 


40. See, for instance, Richard Nixon, State- 
ment on Corrections, November 13, 1969, 
and Address to, Conference on the Judiciary: 


The time has come to repudiate once and 


on positive ` 


add .to that trend by displaying the 
futility of “hard/soft” semantics as a 


‘key to analysis, understanding, or action 


on our crime control problems. 


for all the idea that prisons are warehouses 
for human rubbish; our correctional systems 
must be changed to make’ them places that 
correct and educate. 

None of our vocational education programs, 
our work release efforts, our halfway houses 
or our probation and parole systems will 
succeed if the community to which offender re- 
turns is unwilling to extend a new opportunity. 


See also Warren Burger, No Man Is an 
Island, Address to American Bar Foundation, 
Atlanta, Georgia, February 21, 1970: 


We seem to expect the prisoner to return 
to society corrected and reasonably ready to 
earn an honest way in life simply because we 
have locked him up. ...To have any hope 
of correcting, reforming, rehabilitating or 
changing these people calls for a wide variety 


‘of programs including diagnosis, counselling, 


education and vocational training, and often 
intensive psychotherapy. .. . If we want pris- 
oners fo change, public attitudes toward 
prisoners and ex-prisoners must change. 


as the state’s fortieth chief executive. 


The Need for Increased Public Investment 


By MILTON J. SHAPP 


ABSTRACT: Revenue sharing is a red herring politically 
conceived to cover up a host of fiscal sins. Income mainte- 
nance programs are essential to sustain living for -millions 
of our people who are victims of our past failures to make 
social investment. But by merely maintaining minimum in- 
come standards, we cannot generate sufficient growth to cure 
our problems. Investment is the key to reversing our down- 
ward trend: investment in programs to develop our people 
(education, health services), our mass transportation system, 
and our great resources. Investments of this type would 
lead to full employment, increased productivity, and lower 
governmental operating costs. The federal balance sheet is 
poorly drawn up; it gives no indication of the nation’s true 
worth. Thus, we fear and forego making large-scale invest- 
ments that might increase our national cash debt but which 
` would generate untold additional wealth for the nation and 
alleviate most poverty and unemployment. It is time to stop 
the inane argument over revenue sharing programs and get 
on with making the real investment in this nation that would 
produce greater tax yields for all levels of government, and 


make possible truly great cities and states. 
—Editor. 


Milton J. Shapp, Governor of the Conumonwealth of Pennsylvania, took office in 1970 


models for industries throughout the nation. 
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He had never been in politics when he made 
his initial attempt for the office in 1966; although he lost then, he made a successful 
bid four years Ister. To enter the political arena, he resigned as president of the Jerrold 
Corporation of Philadelphia, a multimiullion-dollar electronics firm which he had founded 
in 1948 with two employes and $500. He was graduated from Case Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cleveland (now Case Western Reserve University). His management of Jerrold 
has set patterns for racial integration and labor/management relations which have become 
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T United States is blessed with a 
great variety of material and human 
resources. During its rather short his- 
tory, it has become the wealthiest and 
most powerful nation in the history of 
the world. Its citizens have enjoyed the 
highest standards of living ever achieved 
by mankind., 

It has the resources and the financial 
ability to become the first major nation 
in history to end poverty, ignorance, 
and suffering for all its people. 

Unfortunately, despite its tremendous 
achievements to date and its virtually 
unlimited potential for even greater 
achievements in the future, the nation 
now flounders on the brink of a major 
depression. 

Many of its major cities and states 
are on the verge of bankruptcy and 
public services vital to the well-being 
of the people are being slashed. 

There is no valid reason for these 
conditions to exist; no reason why this 
nation and its people should have to 
live on the edge of such despair that 
many of our most capable young people 
turn to drugs as the way out. 

We have the capital; we have the 
human and natural resources; we have 
the industrial capacity to accomplish a 
new set of miracles for mankind. But 
to do so we must end the catastrophic 
mismanagement of our financial, human, 
and material resources and chart a more 
logical course of action than the one 
being followed at this time. 

Essential to our success is a change 
in attitude in Washington that this na- 
tion can tolerate 5 percent unemploy- 
ment. We cannot tolerate anything 
above zero unemployment and remain a 
great nation. Any level of unemploy- 
ment over zero—except for transitional 
or temporary unemployment—is intoler- 
able from both a human and an eco- 
nomic standpoint. Human idleness, 
anguish, and suffering are hardly the 
hallmark of a great nation. 

Full employment can and must be 


achieved.. Quite importantly, the same 
fiscal, monetary, and revenue distribu- 
tion policies that will control inflation 
will also lead toward implementation of 
the Full Employment Act of 1946. No 
long-term improvement in the national 
economy will result from President 
Nixon’s new game plan of wage/price 
controls, nor will this plan effectively 
control inflation. 


Tar NEED FOR INVESTMENT 


America desperately needs major pro- 
grams of social and physical plant in- 
vestment. Also, the federal government 
must adopt major programs that will 
enable our states and cities to cope with 
the tremendous problems they cannot 
handle by themselves. 

The success of any program for 
national revitalization depends upon 
total realization that what happens in 
Washington tremendously affects what 
happens in Albany, Sacramento, Harris- 
burg, and other state capitals—in New 
York, Los Angeles, Detroit, Philadel- 
phia, and other great cities—as well as 
in the expansive rural areas of this 
nation. 

Monetary, fiscal, taxing, and spending 
policies pursued in Washington ad- 
versely or favorably affect the pocket- 
books of all our citizens. These national 
policies also affect the ability of our 
state and local governments to pursue 


- essential services to the people or to 


cope with the serious problems that 
develop when these services are curtailed 
or denied. 

In point of fact, this is the basic 
fallacy of President Nixon’s suggestion 
for revenue sharing. The fundamental 
allure of revenue sharing is that the 
money doled out in this fashion from 
Washington can be proliferated in any 
manner desired by the local political 
leaders, which inevitably would lead to . 
greater fragmentation of our financial 
resources. 
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It is one thing to say that local leaders 
know what is best for the local people 


and, therefore, local governments are in’ 


a better position to make decisions re- 
garding the needs of their constituents, 
and quite another to face up to the fact 
that local and state governments can 
only make logical: decisions within the 
context of many policies and programs 
implemented in Washington over which 
they have no control. 

If local and state governments are to 
have any real role in developing sub- 
stantive programs for their people, it is 
the responsibility of the federal govern- 
ment to take a hard look at economic 
reality in this nation and to adopt 
financial policies that meaningfully cope 
with these problems. ` 

Specifically, it is time for the Nixon 
Administration to stop waving the ban- 
ner of revenue sharing as the cure-all 
for all our national financial problems. 
Revenue sharing is nothing more than 
a “red herring,” politically conceived to 
cover up a host of fiscal sins. 

The. key word to reversing our down- 
ward” plunge is investment. We ‘need 
massive programs of public investment. 
in programs to develop our people, de- 
velop our transportation systems, and 
develop and protect our great resources. 
Investments of this type would lead to 
full employment and increased produc- 
tivity and lower many of the operating 
costs of government in much the same 
way that proper investments in plant 
and machinery lower the operating costs 
of business. Such programs would also 
generate additional tax revenues for all 

levels of government. 


Tar NEED FOR Fiscat POLICIES 


To make economic progress we must 
also break ties with outmoded fiscal and 
monetary policies. 

Unfortunately, the Nixon Administra- 
tion insists upon utilizing simplistic, 
“nineteenth-century fiscal and monetary 


policies to deal with our latter twentieth- 
century economic problems. l 

In early 1969, just after assuming of- 
fice, Mr. Nizon announced that tight 
money and high interest rates were 
needed to cool off the economy in order 
to curb inflation. He believed these 
policies could be implemented without 
creating high unemployment, or at least 
was willing to take the risk that high 
unemployment would not result. We 
suffer from his error in judgment. 

Actually, he should have known 
better, for this same style of economic 
tinkering, employed by the Eisenhower 
Administration durirg the fifties, had 
shown conclusively that in this modern 
era of controlled markets, large com- 
panies that dominate their respective 
industries simply raise prices during 
slack periods in order to maintain or 
even increase profits at lower sales 
volumes. Only in industries not domi- 
nated by giants, such as the Jumber in- 
dustry, does reduced business activity 
bring about competition pg leads ta 
reduced prices. 

Overlooked also by Nixon’s financial 
advisers is this simple fact: Tight 
money and high interest rates are a 
cause of, not a cure for, inflation and 
always lead to uncontrolled rises in un- 
employment.” The reason for this is 
very obvious and this fact cannot be 
changed by any amount of fancy public 
relations, economic legerdemain, or 
monetary gobbledygook. 

From the inflation standpoint, we all 
know that if the price of steel goes up, 
this is inflationary, because steel is a 
commodity used by so many producers 
of goods. 

Yet, for some strange reason, Mr. 
Nixon’s economic advisers fail to see 
that money, too, is a product that is 


“used by all business firms, and that since 


every business uses money, a rise in the 
cost of money is more inflationary than 
a rise in the cost of steel. 


~ 
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INFLATION AND TIGHT MONEY 


Let me give a specific example of the 
inflationary impact of high interest rates 
and tight money from my own business 
experience. In November, 1965, when 
I was Chief Executive Officer of the 
Jerrold Corporation, I directed the 
preparation of our company’s budget for 
the ’66—’67 fiscal year. 

At that time Jerrold owed the banks 
$8 million. The interest rate was 5 
percent, and so I cranked into our 
budget a cost figure of $400,000 to cover 
the use of borrowed money. 

Shortly thereafter the Federal Re- 
serve increased its rediscount rate and 
the banks raised the interest fate on our 
outstanding loans to 6 percent, in- 
creasing our cost for use of these funds 
by $80,000 a year. 

Initially, we decided to absorb this 
$80,000 and not raise our prices be- 
cause we did not wish to jeopardize a 
large’ projected sales increase. However, 
within a few months, many of our major 
suppliers, all faced with the same 
problem—-higher money costs—raised 
their prices to us. We could not absorb 
all these increased costs and so were 
forced to raise our prices as well. 

This is but one example of how tight 
money and high interest rates work to 
create the very inflation these policies 
are supposed to control. I repeat, tight 
money and high interest rates are a 
prime cause of inflation, not a cure. 

It is time for Washington to stop 


tinkering and adopt some solidly based 


programs that will not only serve to stop 
inflation but also generate new business 
activity and create additional employ- 
ment. This will be the greatest financial 
help that the. federal government can 
provide to its cities and states. 


THE FEDERAL BUDGET ANALYZED 


Let us start with an analysis of the 
federal budget. First and foremost, let 


. us dispel the myth that we even have a 


federal budget. In a true business 
sense, we do not have a federal budget 
and until we do we cannot make true 
economic progress. 

What we call a federal budget is 
nothing more than a hodge-podge cash 
flow sheet that merely lists as revenue 
all cash received between July Ist of 
one calendar year and June 30th of the 
next and all cash paid out during this 
period as expenditures. 

If more cash is paid out than received 
during any fiscal twelve-month period, 
then we say government is operating at 
a deficit—regardless of the purpose for 
which the money is used, or regardless 
of any accounts receivable or payable 
which there may be. Our federal budget 
is almost exclusively a bookkeeping 
comparison of cash-in/cash-out. Cash 
paid out for long-term investments is 
normally jumbled with payments for 
operating expenses. 

No business could long function in 
this sloppy fashion. A well-run business 
keeps separate operating and capital 
budgets, and in addition prepares a 
balance sheet. Accounts receivable, ac- 
counts payable, inventory, and fixed 
assets are listed and evaluated in these 
business reports. Many business firms 
also use a cash flow sheet, not as a 
budget but as a tool to plan financial 
requirements to meet their budgets. 

Under our federal government budget- 
ary system, we simply have no way of 
knowing how much money is really 
being spent each year or for what 
purpose. 

Expenditures for paper clips and sec- 
retarial salaries are mixed with invest- 
ments in power-generating facilities, in 
developing national parks, or with 
funds made available for repayable small 
business loans. : 

Business uses money as a tool to 
generate new wealth, but our govern- ` 
ment uses money as an end in itself— 
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for, under the federal budgetary system, 
cash and only cash has value. 

This is our basic failure. We worry 
greatly about a national debt of ap- 
proximately $400 billion because we 
have failed to prepare a federal .balance 
sheet in which this debt item would be 
listed in the lower right-hand corner and 
would be more than offset in value, by 
a notation in the lower left-hand column, 
- by the trillions of dollars of fixed assets 
this nation possesses in physical plant 
and in human and national resources. 

Because we fail to prepare such a 
federal balance sheet, we have no knowl- 
edge of our nation’s true worth. Thus, 
- we fear and forego making large-scale 
investments thet might increase our na- 
tional cash debt but which would gen- 
erate untold additional wealth for, this 
nation and alleviate most poverty and 
unemployment, 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES IN GOVERNMENT 


I do not advocate debt for debt’s sake, 
but I strongly favor government follow- 
ing the business principle of using 
money to invest in programs where 
the predicted vield in increased reve- 
nues and reduced operating costs indi- 
cates a profitable rate of return on the 
investment. 

Tronically, the Nixon Administration 
has adopted so-called deficit spending 
as a means of ending the recession it has 
created. But budgeting a cash deficit 
in order to create additional consumer 
purchasing merely brings Nixon up to 
Keynes at a time when Keynes is 
obsolete. 

_ Income maintenance programs are es- 
sential to sustain living for millions of 
our people who are victims of our past 
failures to make major social invest- 
ment. However, by themselves these 
income mainterance programs , cannot 
increase consumer demand to the point 
where our economy is sufficiently stimu- 
lated to lift the nation out of the mud. 


.We cannot generate sufficient eco- 
nomic growth to cure our problems by 
merely maintaining minimum income 
standards. 

Keynes. is not applicable to 1971 
America. What is needed today is that 
the federal government adopt the prin- 
ciple of capital budgeting and make 
large-scale, long-term investment on the 
basis of social and economic yield. 


THE INVESTMENTS REQUIRED 


As I indicated previously, absolutely 
necessary to stimulate our economy, to 
maximize profits for industry, and. to 
develop a society that offers real par- 
ticipation for all our citizens, are major 
balanced investments to develop our 
people’s potential, our resources, and our 
transportation systems. 


Investments in people 


First, let me discuss investments in 
people. We must stop thinking of pub- . 
lic money spent for education and for 
health services as a cost of government. 
Money used for improving the capacity 
of our people to work more efficiently 
must be considered as an investment in 
our people that will enable them to 
greatly. increase their personal wealth, 
and at the same time greatly reduce the 
operating costs of government involved 
in welfare and crime: protection. We 
would gain tax revenues and simul- 
taneously reduce operating costs of 


government, 


Specifically, all monies put into educa- 
tion should be treated in our budget as 
long-term investment to develop our 
people and should not be listed as a cost 
item of government. 

Nationally, our public school system 
is a shambles today and many of our 
school districts and cities are going 
broke because we are trying to finance 
out of current operating revenue (cur- 
rent tax collections) what is in reality 
a long-term investment in educating our 
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people. It takes thirteen to twenty 
years to educate a person so that he or 
she possesses sufficient knowledge or 
skill to be truly productive in today’s 
society. 

Only by treating all expenditures for 
education as a long-term investment can 
we stop the erosion now taking place in 
our school systems and rebuild our total 
educational system to meet the needs 
of our people. 

And this can be done only if the 
federal government recognizes its re- 
sponsibility in this field and participates 
financially in a major fashion. 


A national education trust fund 


To accomplish this essential goal, I 
recently proposed to President Nixon the 
establishment of a revolving National 
Education Trust-Fund (NETE). 

We can create a large-scale revolving 
NETF by requiring those who would 
benefit most through increased educa- 
tional opportunities to repay the fund 
with a small continuing surtax after 
they leave the educational system and 
become wage earners. 

This parallels the plan whereby rela- 
tively low federal taxes levied on gaso- 
line and certain auto supplies paid by 
the users of the highways replenish the 
Highway Trust Fund and pay for the 
construction of new highways. _ 

It is obvious that we would not have 
our modern, interstate highway system 
today if we had left the task of financing 
and building new roads to our states, 
cities, and townships. Yet, this is pre- 
cisely what we are doing with our pres- 
ent fragmented system for financing 
education throughout the country. 

The self-supporting National Educa- 
tion Trust Fund would call for an initial 
investment by the federal government of 
perhaps $10 billion. It would be repaid 
by an annual surcharge on federal in- 
come taxes according to a formula based 
on earning power and years of schooling 
provided to the recipients of the system. 


I wish to point out that none of the 
individual aspects of establishing the 
NETF is revolutionary as such. 

The NETF concept is similar to the 
Highway Trust Fund. The surcharge 
on federal income taxes is similar to 


‘that levied to finance the Vietnam War. 


The free education and deferred pay- 
ment plan is similar to existing scholar- 
ship and loan programs and to deferred 
tuition plans. 

It would not be necessary to change 
the present svstem of having schools 
controlled at the local level by local 
boards. For example, in Pennsylvania 
half the money is supplied already to 
the school boards by the state govern- 
ment, but control of the schools still 
rests at the local level. 

In operation, the NETF might finance 
the crucial pre-school years on a 90 per- 
cent federal/10 percent state and local 
fund basis—as we do for the principal 
interstate highways. 

The trust fund might finance elemen- 
tary and secondary school years on a 
fifty-fifty ratio and college and profes- 
sional training on a sixty-forty basis, or 
some other arrangement based upon 
more detailed economic studies. 

The percentages could be flexible, but 
the principle is clear. We can use such 
a fund to give emphasis where needed 
in the national interest and in the 


interest of society in general. 


This proposal calls for investment 
now, and a continuing investment in a 
constructive policy of education that will 
create new jobs and new industry in 
this nation. | 

It will pay dividends to our society 
for many years to come and reduce the 
need for additional welfare funds in 
the future, as we provide the opportu- 
nity to make a greater percentage of 
our population self-reliant. 

This investment program must be 
accomplished on the national level be- 
cause only the federal government has 
the power to insure uniformity of taxa- 
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tion, and only the federal government 
can absorb the initial cost of priming 
the self-supporting trust fund. Also, 
because of the increasing. mobility of 
our society, investments by individual 
. States and cities might never be repaid 
-to those governments. In fact, one of 
the major problems facing our big cities 
today is that the better-educated people, 
in whom large sums of city taxes have 
- been invested, too often move to the 
suburbs and thus cities gain no repay- 
“ment of the hizh investment that has 
been made. 

The beauty oi the NETE plan is that 
wherever our people live in this nation, 
in the future the long arm of Uncle 
Sam will reach them to collect the: 
surtaxes. 

The establishment of the NETE 
would also open the way for a major 
expansion of continuing education pro- 
grams, in order to maintain the flexibil- 
ity of the American labor force in these 
times of rapidly changing industrial 
needs. 

It would take far fewer of our tax- 
payers’ dollars to educate our people to 
meet the challenge of our times than to 
pay welfare costs because we fail to 
initiate such programs. 


Education the top priority 


First and foremost in the nation’s 
priority list must be a major increase 
in the investment and expansion of our 
entire education system. 

Actually, from a purely financial 
standpoint, there should be no limit at 
_ this time in the amount of money made 
available for expanding our entire sys- 
tem of education, from pre-kindergarten 
through post-doctorate years. Money 
invested in vocational training, adult 
continuation courses, and special classes 
_ for the handicapped, in developing all 
forms of art and culture, and in other 
` kinds of special training, will be repaid 
. manyfold back into the treasuries of the 
federal, state, and local governments 
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as a better-educated, better-trained na- 


.tional work force applies itself to 


tackling the problems of living in and 
developing a greater nation. 

The economic results achieved in oa 
small countries as Denmark and Israel, 
which lack material resources but which 
have invested an enormous percentage 
of their budgets on people-development 
programs, should be considered thor- 
oughly by our leaders. Also, the ex- 
ample set by the Soviet Union and 
China in developing their economies by 
concentrating on massive education pro- 
grams should be a lesson to this nation. 
The examples of successful growth 
through people-investing programs stand 
out all over the world, as does the. 
failure of nations that do not undertake 
such programs. 

At home we have only to look at the 
tax yield already achieved by the G. I. 
Bill of Rights to recognize the validity 
of this statement. At the end of World 
War II, the government invested $19 
billion in this program, and by 1968, 
over $64 billion in. increased taxes had 
been collected directly from the recipi- 
ents of the program—with their highest- 
earning and thus tax-paying years still 


„ahead. 


Health programs 


The same principles of. public invest- 
ment must be followed in developing 
health programs for our people. People 
who are unable to participate fully in 
our society because of poor health be- 
come a high-cost factor in government 
operations. Our national health poli- 
cies should be directed at doing 
everything possible to make the highest. 
percentage of our people capable of 
maximum physical effort. The. invest- 
ment in major programs for youth de- 
velopment and for preventive health care 


, will save enormous sums now spent in | 


mental health programs for the mainte- 
nance of people unable to participate 
fully in our society. 


+ 
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THe Mass TRANSIT SYSTEMS 


There is no doubt that public invest-. 


ment to maximize the capabilities of our 
people to participate fully in our society 
will pay enormous dividends. But also 
needed are balanced public investment 
programs to develop our transportation 
systems and our resources. 
It is a disgrace that this nation has 
allowed its railroads and mass transit 
systems to deteriorate to the point where 
it is virtually impossible to move either 
people or goods in an economical 
manner. Every other major nation in 
the world is developing train service as 


the prime mover, while Congress comes ' 


up with AMTRAK—and instructs this 
quasi-public corporation to reduce rail 
passenger service below 1920 levels. 

The vast majority of freight handled 
by our railroads is carried in the old- 
style box cars of a type developed about 
the time of World War I. 

It is obvious that the day of private 
Investment in highways and railroads is 
over, and the development of air trans- 
portation will not be financed in the 
future from private sources. | 

This nation must invest public funds 
in sufficient amounts to maintain high- 
speed service to move goods and -people. 
History proves that our failure to do so 


will lead to the rapid decline of this 


nation as a world power, for no nation 
in history has ever flourished unless it 
possessed and utilized the most, modern 
and efficient forms of transportation 
available at that period of time. 

The cities and states cannot finance 
the major expansion of transportation 
that is required. The federal govern- 
ment must step up its investment pro- 
grams or all our cities will become so 
choked that future business activities 
within them will be curtailed. 


Our NATURAL RESOURCES 


In similar fashion, it is essential that 
Washington supply the funds to protect 


and develop our great natural resources. 
Cities and states lack the financial 


‘ability to clean up our water and 


air and handle the vast land reclama- 
tion projects required, particularly in the 
Appalachian region. 

Further, it is obvious that environ- 
mental problems do not recognize local 
or state borders. Sewage dumped into 
a creek in one area creates water prob- 
lems for people in cities and states far 
removed from that scene. 

For the President to veto funds for 


‘public works programs, as he did re- 


cently, on the basis that public works 
investment programs would be inflation- 
ary flies.-into the teeth of all evidence 
to the contrary. 

It also ignores the fact that unless 
the federal government moves in on a 
major basis and makes huge sums avail- 
able for investment to protect our great 
resources, this nation will not remain a 
decent place for our children to live. 

. Throughout the world a stagnant 
economy always accompanies stagnant 
water, impure air, and a devastated 
landscape. 


. CONCLUSION 


If America is to reach its full poten- 
tial as a great nation and continue to 
offer major opportunity for improving 
life standards for its people, it is time 
to stop the inane arguments over reve- 
nue sharing programs and get on with 
making the real investments in this na- 
tion that will truly produce great cities, 


_ great states, and a greater nation. 


The answer is massive public invest- 
ment programs that will return vast 
yields in the financial form of greater 
profits for business, greater income for 
our workers, and more enjoyable lives 
for all our people. l 

Simultaneously, such public invest- 
ment programs will produce greater di- 
rect tax yields for all levels of govern- 
ment and enable this nation to fulfill 


_the true obligation of its heritage. 
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O BENEVOLENT and omniscient 
dictator, starting from scratch, 
would establish boundaries for the fifty 
States as they now exist in the United 
States, nor would he carefully delineate 
the 81,000 local jurisdictions, often over- 
lapping, which share governmental re- 
sponsibilities within those states. In 
social, economic, and financial terms 
there is little justification for the particu- 


lar components that comprise the pres- , 


ent federal “system,” and hence no 
grounds for expecting an impeccably 
logical pattern of legal and functional 
relationships among them. ‘The division 
of labor linking the various jurisdic- 
tions is sealed in large measure by tra- 
dition, and revised from time to time, 
sometimes quite abruptly, by pragmatic 
adaptations to changing circumstances. 
It is no wonder that the financial rela- 
tionships among the states, cities, and 
federal government should also require 
„occasional and sometimes urgent re-ex- 
amination, as they have during the past 
decade. In this paper I shall focus on 
these financial problems with particular 
emphasis on revenue sharing as one of 
the significant, but I believe least meri- 
torious, proposals advanced for their 
amelioration or solution. 


PRESENT INTERGOVERNMENTAL FISCAL 
RELATIONS 


One dominant belief about intergov- 
ernmental financial relationships in the 
United States that remains virtually un- 
challenged is that the federal govern- 
ment is the most important, efficient, 
and fairest raiser of revenues among all 
the governmental bodies that presently 
levy taxes of various kinds. In 1970, 
the total national tax burden came to 
$274 billion dollars, about 30 percent of 
the total Gross National Product, or 
exactly $1,348 for every man, woman, 
and child in the country.2 More than 


1, All the data used in this article are from 
the following sources and most often are to 


two out of every three tax dollars was 
levied and collected by the federal gov- 
ernment. The remaining dollar, or a 
bit less, was collected in roughly equal 
proportions by the state governments on 
the one hand and the localities on the 
other. That the federal government is 
the largest tax collector, therefore, is in- 
disputable. The contention that it js 
the most efficient rests mainly on con- 
siderations of economies of scale; thus, 
the federal government, in contrast with 
states and cities, requires only one set 
of income tax forms and one centrally 
directed collection agency for the entire 
nation. 

The contention that the federal gov- 
ernment’s tax system is the most equita- 
ble rests on analysis of the sources of 
revenue by level of government. The 
progressive income tax is commonly 
judged the fairest of all levies because it 
distributes its burden among individuals, 


‘more closely than any of the others, in 


proportion to their ability to pay.? The 
federal government obtains nearly 60 
percent of its total tax revenue through 
the income tax, against only 12 percent 
for all state and local governments to- 
gether. The sales and property taxes, 
which yield three fourths of the revenue 
for states and cities, are largely regres- 
sive in that they take larger proportion- 
ate amounts from the incomes of the 


be found in all-three. Siate-Local Finances 


‘and Suggested. Legislation, 1971 edition, Ad- 


visory Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations (Washington, D.C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1970); Facts and Figures on Gov- 
ernment Finance, 1971 edition (New York’ 
Tax Foundation, 1970); The Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States, 1970, Bureau of 
the Census. ; 

2 This generalization holds in the estimation 
of practically all economists despite the loop- 
holes and other deficiencies generally recog- 


nized and duly noted in public finance text- , 


books For a brief analysis of the subject, 
together with some new information, see 
Melville J. Ulmer, “How Unfair Are Our 
Taxes?” The New Republic, Nov. 7, 1970. 
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poor. In addition, the income tax 
schedules in those states and cities that 
use them are much less progressive than 
that of the federal government. ` 
. The dominant position of the central 
government as tax collector is in great 
measure the result of its growing func- 
_tional activities. Progressively more of 
the nation’s sccial and economic prob- 
lems have become its business. In-1970, 
the federal government collected 68 per- 
_ cent of the nation’s total tax revenue, 
but before World War I, when the cen- 
tral government was relatively inactive, 
that proportion was only 29 percent. 
The great revenue collectors then were 
the local governments, accounting for 
58 percent of the aggregate tax take. 
However, the collection of taxes, by 
branch of government, is not a perfectly 
accurate indicator of their relative ac- 
tivity as spenders of the public- funds. 
In 1970, the federal government turned 
over $17 billion directly to the states 
and more than $2 billion directly to the 
cities, primarily in the form of grants-in- 
aid on a variety of projects ranging from 
education and highway construction to 


urban renewal and environmental care. 


In virtually all instances, the projects 
toward which these funds were directed 
were those in which there was considered 
to be a clear national interest. 


THE ASSUMPTIONS OF REVENUE 
SHARING . 


Revenue sharing, ‘were it enacted, 
would constitute an entirely new and 
unprecedented addition to the federal 
fiscal structure. In its purest and most 
popular form, it calls for taking some 
fixed proportion of federal income tax 
receipts and distributing it among the 
states with no restrictions on its use 
whatsoever. The allocation formulas 
differ somewhat from plan to plan, but 
generally they- provide relatively more 
of the revenue sharing fund to states 
with lower per capita personal incomes, 
which are primarily rural, and corre- 


` spondingly less to the “richer” and more 


highly urbanized states. This- charac- 
teristic was notably present in the two 
most important and widely considered 
revenue sharing plans offered thus far: 
that of Walter Heller, who developed his 


‘proposal in the mid-sixties* as chief 
economic adviser to President Johnson, 
and that of President Nixon, which was 


initially presented in his Budget Mes- 
sage to Congress in 1971. 

The assumptions underlying the Hel- 
ler plan were: (1) that the states were 
in a financial crisis because they had 
virtually exhausted their financial re- 
sources and could not be expected to 
raise taxes further to meet rapidly ris- 
ing outlays; (2) that the federal gov- 
ernment’s efficient tax system would gen- 
erate surplus funds which could more 
or less painlessly be diverted to the 
states; and (3) that the plan would put 
money where it was needed most. The 
assumptions underlying President Nix- . 
on’s plan were similar, as was the plan ~ 


itself, except with two qualifications. 


Nixon’s proposal came five or six years 
after Hellers and conditions had 
changed. ‘Since the federal government’s 
fiscal program was generating huge defi- 
cits, which averaged about $11 billion 
per annum from 1967 through 1971, it 
was no longer possible to speak of fed- 
eral surpluses, or “fiscal dividends,” as 
Heller had called them. Also because of 


_ altered circumstances, President Nixon 


exhibited somewhat more concern for 
city problems, and his plan required the 
states to turn over part of their revenue . 
shares to the localities. But both 
placed gfeat emphasis on what in an 
earlier era had been called “‘states’ 
rights.” Heller wrote of the need for 
“revitalizing the states.” President 
Nixon spoke of “giving government back 


3, The most comprehensive presentation ol 
the Heller plan appears in his New Dimensions 
of Political Economy (New York: w W 
Norton, 1967), ch. 3. 

4, Ibid., p. 68. 


to the people,” by which he meant; as 
he made perfectly clear, transferring 
some of the federal government’s func- 
tions to the states and cities.° The 
same bias was exhibited by the father of 
revenue sharing, the present Defense 
Secretary, Melvin R. Laird, who as a 
congressman ‘from Wisconsin introduced 
the first bill of this kind in 1958, label- 
ing it the “Great Republican Alterna- 
tive to the Great Planned Society.” ° 


THE -ALLEGED FINANCIAL CRISIS OF 
THE STATES 


Without doubt, some states—and even 
more, many cities—have encountered 
financial ‘difficulties during the past dec- 
ade, nearly all of which are attributable 
to specific causes, such as the unprece- 
dented rise in welfare costs in some areas 
or the evolving fiscal conflict between 
cities and suburbs. But such conditions 
differ completely from the kind of gen- 
eral crisis postulated by revenue shar- 
ing. A general’ crisis, ineluctably en- 
gulfing all or most states and localities, 
could conceivably be. relieved with at 
least some minimum degree of efficiency 
and equity by a general distribution of 
funds such as revenue sharing contem- 
plates. But it is easy to show that that 
kind of crisis neither exists nor is likely 
to develop in the foreseeable future. 

One important fact that has misled 


some observers is that during much of. 


the 1960’s, state and local expenditures 
rose at an unprecedented rate because 
of burgeoning requirements in the three 
great areas of their financial concern: 


education,. public welfare, and highway 


construction. Indeed, it was this brisk 

5. The Budget Message of the Ereient: 
January 29, 1971. 

6. “Federal Tax Sharing: Historical Devel- 
opment and Arguments for and against Recent 
Proposals,” by Maureen McBreen, in Revenue 
Sharing and Its Alternatives: What Future for 


Fiscal Federalism? Subcommittee on Fiscal ` 


Policy, Joint Economic Committee, Congress 
of the United States, Vol. IT, 90th Cong Ist 
Session, Washington, DC., 1967. 
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rise, of somewhat more than 100 percent 
between 1959 and 1969, that led the un- 
wary to suspect a crisis. ` As we shall 


.-see a bit later, this surge has already 


begun to subside, and because of altered 
demographic and legislative conditions is - 
virtually certain to slow down further in 
the years just ahead. But an even more 
significant error of the revenue sharers 
is contained in their associated allega- 
tion about the potential revenue of 
state and local governments. Their con- 
tention is that the states, including their 
cities, have exhausted present financial 
resources, so that they cannot possibly 
raise tax rates to levels sufficient to meet 
prospective obligations. The allegation 
implies a generalization about the states 
that would, were it true, constitute a 
necessary (though not sufficient!) justi- 
fication for a broadside distribution of 
federal funds as proposed under revenue 
sharing. And vet it conflicts clearly 
and sharply with the facts. 

Indeed, the financial situations of the 
states (including the local governments, 
as is done throughout the following 
discussion) vary so enormously that 
very few generalizations about them are 
possible. Take the matter of the income 
tax, a tool that revenue sharers claim has 
been “pre-empted” by the federal gov- 
ernment. The fact is that five states— 
Wisconsin, New York, Oregon, Hawaii, 
and Delaware—make excellent use of the 
income tax, raising a substantial pro- 
portion of their total revenue by this 


‘‘means and imposing marginal rates up 


to 10 percent or more at middle or upper 
income brackets. Yet thirteen states 
have no personal income tax at all,’ 
while in the majority of others the effec- 


tive rates are almost negligibly small. If 


all fifty states had levied income taxes as 


. high as those of the five named above, 


their total revenue would be raised by 


7. They are Connecticut, Florida, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsyl- 


‘ vania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, 


Texas, Washington, and Wyoming. 
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$7 or $8 billion, considerably more than 
the $6 billion of new money promised 
in President Nixon’s revenue sharing 
plan, l 

Similar diversity characterizes the de- 
gree in which other revenue sources are 
exploited. Six states levy no tax on the 
income of their corporations.® Five 
states have no sales taxes,® although for 
many others this is the major source of 
revenue. In general, taking all sources 


of revenue into account, the aggregate ° 


“tax efforts” made by the states—the 
proportion oi their personal incomes 
paid out in taxes—also vary widely. 
Only a very small part of the variation 
is due to differences in their income lev- 
els. A rich state, it is true, can afford 
to allocate a larger part of its income to 
public services. But much the greater 
part of the variation in tax effort seems 
to be due to differences in what we may 
term their levels of social consciousness 
or morality—or, in any event, their will- 
ingness to meet their respective social 
obligations. To assess quantitatively 
the significance of this variation, I 
arrayed the states in the order of their 
per capita personal incomes and then 


divided them into five groups, in each of 


which the income levels were approxi- 
. mately the same. In each group I then 
selected the state with the highest tax 
effort and computed a hypothetical tax 


revenue for the other nine states in the~ 


group on the assumption that they dup- 
licated the effort of the leader. On that 
assumption, I found, total state and local 
revenue would have been raised by $18 
billion. The most generous estimate of 
the states’ additional revenue needs in 
1971 was that of Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller of New York, who in behalf 
of the 50 states asked President Nixon 
for $10 billion in revenue sharing. 


8. They are Florida, Nevada, Ohio, Texas, 
Washington, and Wyoming. 

9. They are Alaska, Delaware, Montana, 
New Hampshire, and Oregon 


What our simple experiment shows is 
that the states, including the cities, are 
fully capable of raising nearly double © 


_ that amount on their own and from their : 


own resources. The only requirement 
would be for the majority of states to 
ask as much from their citizens, in taxes, 
as a few conscientious states are now 
asking of theirs. _ 

Before closing this section a few ob- 
servations are in order on the subject 
of probable state and local financial re- _ 
quirements in the years: ahead. In par- 
ticular, is it likely that their expendi- 


_ tures will need to grow in the next dec- 


ade by as much, relatively, as they did 
from 1959 to 1969? The most impor- 
tant reason for the tremendous expan- 
sion of the past decade is attributable, 
to the birth rate explosion following 
World War II. The yield was an un- 
precedented flow of children into the 
schools during the 1960’s, requiring a 
gigantic construction program together 
with swiftly mounting operating charges 
for teachers, administrators, and all the 
rest. The rise in the number of chil- 
dren and youth aged five to nineteen 
between 1960 and:1970 was more than 
50 percent; this, however, is a rate of 
expansion that‘is not likely to be dupli- 
cated during the lifetime of the present 
generation. Indeed, the dramatically 
different prospect portrayed by the Cen- 
sus Bureau for the next decade is for a 
decline of about 3 percent in the number 
of school-age children, owing to a down- 
turn in birth rates that began in the late 
1950’s. . Hence, there is practically no 
likelihood of a substantial increase in 
educational expenditures in the years 
ahead, much less a repetition of the 
spectacular jump of the 1960’s. Educa- 
tion alone accounted for nearly one-half 
of all the spending by state and local 
governments in 1970. 

The other two major branches of 
state/local expenditures, public welfare 
and highway construction, also promise 
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to slow down, if not actually contract in 
the near future, although both have 
grown vigorously in the past. At pres- 
ent writing, it appears almost certain 
that most or all of the nation’s welfare 
programs will be “‘federalized’’; bills re- 
cently presented by the Administration 
and by the Democratically controlled 
House Ways and Means Committee both 
provide federal financing for the bulk of 


the welfare system. Instead of swift 


growth as in the past, therefore, the 
likelihood is for a substantial decline in 
state/local financial requirements for 
such purposes. 

A somewhat similar prospect is in 
view for highway construction. No 
plans now in the offing are comparable 
to the interstate and defense highway 
programs that resulted in doubling 


street and highway expenditures between. 


1955 and 1965. A flattening-out of such 
expenditures has already begun and 
seems due to continue. No doubt, other 
branches of state/local spending, such 
as mass transportation, sanitation, crime 
prevention, and medical care will in- 
crease in the years ahead, and perhaps 
accelerate. But education, public wel- 
fare, and highway construction now ac- 


count for more than two-thirds of all 


expenditures of state and local govern- 
ments. If they slow down dramatically, 
as appears virtually certain, the growth 
of the total is bound to be retarded. A 
contributing element in the prospective 
slowdown is the probability that federal 
assistance, through grants-in-aid and 
similar devices, will continue to grow, as 
it already has, in areas such as medical 
care, crime prevention, mass transporta- 
tion, and urban renewal. 


THE POTENTIAL Uses of REVENUE 
SHARES 


An integral characteristic of a reve- 
nue-sharing plan is that the shares be 
distributed among the states “with no 


Pi 


strings attached.” Insofar as restric- 
tions were added, the transfer would re- 
semble grants-in-aid. The chief dis- 
tinguishing characteristic and -presumed 
advantage of revenue sharing, in support 
of the states’ rights bias mentioned ` 


‘earlier, is that such restrictions are 


avoided. Their absence, however, raises 
a question concerning how the revenue 
shares might be used. The assumption 
of Walter Heller, Joseph A. Pechman,?° 
and other revenue sharing advocates is 
that the plan would help to reduce. the 
huge disparity that now prevails in the 
level of social‘services provided by the 
states. This would be accomplished by 
allocating relatively more funds to the 
poorer states, relatively less to the 
richer ones. And underlying the as- 
sumption about leveling disparities is 


the further one that the revenue shares 


in general would be used conscientiously 
to satisfy the most pressing social needs. 

The question raised now is, what 
grounds do we have for supposing that 


the funds would be so used? The an- 


swer would seem to be, no assurance at 
all. Coming as a bonanza to governors, 
mayors, and their legislative. bodies, 


revenue shares do not by their nature 


encourage the same degree of responsi- 
bility in use as do the normal flows of 
revenue. And of course, since no re- 
strictions are applied, states may use ‘ 
their federal money for meeting ordinary 
expenses of government, for road-build- 
ing, monuments, elevating the living 
standards of deserving politicians, or 
even for reducing their own taxes. It is 
true that a frivolous employment of the 
funds is unlikely in the more progressive 
states, but not necessarily in the others. 
A survey by the Washington Post © re- 
vealed that some states and cities have 
openly expressed their intention to use 
the revenue shares, if they get them, for 

10. Economics research director of the 


Brookings Institution, Washington, DC. 
11. Reported in the issue of May 9, 1971. 
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reducing their own taxes.* Such an 
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objective would be entirely. within the’ 
law, though’ obviously not among those 


contemplated by the advocate’ of reve- 


“nue sharing.. Were a tax reduction the 


intention, it would’ be far simpler and 


fairer to skip revenue sharing and re-- 


- duce the-federal income tax directly. - 


Recent’ perene with so-called “spe: 
revenue sharing suggests 
even more depressing possibilities. 
example, under the Law Enforcement 


_ Act, funds were distributed to the states 


_ with -no restriction except that they be 


used’ to support police activities. In 
Alabama, the grant made it possible for 
certain state officials to send -their sons 
to college, not only tuition-free but with 
salaries of $6,000, on the grounds that 
they might consider joining the police 


-department on graduation. 78 Itis true’ 
~, that “such horror stories do not prove a 


rule, but’a more general and cogent 


. warning is provided by the tremendous 


diversity in the ways in which states and 


“cities now use the ordinary. unda at 


tħeir disposal. 

Reference here is to the great A 
ity in state practices related to the most 
important social services. `A favorite 


For. 


+ 


- 


ferences among states in income legals: 


do obviously account for a certain part 
of the differences.we observe in expendi- 


tures for education, welfare, and in their _ 


tax’ efforts—but only in smaller part. 
The greater part of these differences, as 
we shall see, is apparently due to varia- 


` tions in their willingness, their- social - 


w 


conscienceness, or their political,’ ad- _ 


ministrative, and moral maturity. 

The point is easily illustrated by spe- 
cific example. Florida and Wisconsin 
have ‘almost exactly equal per capita 


personal „incomes. But Wisconsin’ has _ 


one of the highest and most effective 
income taxes-of all the states. ' Florida 


‘has no income tax. ‘Wisconsin pays an 
average benefit of $185 monthly to its 


welfare families. Florida pays only half 
as much—$95. Wisconsin spends. al- 


most: $900 per pupil on its primary and- 
secondary school” education. 


‘Florida 
spends only $700, or about 25 percent 
less: . Something other than income lev- 
els must.obviously account for these dif- 
ferences. The same idea may be rein- 


“ forced by more general and systematic 


contention of revenue sharers is that ed- 


ucation is substandard in certain states 
‘because they are-poor and can’t afford 
‘any better, that the tax efforts of some 


` states "are small and ineffective -because 


they are poor and can’t do any better, 
or that welfare benefits are neégligible, 
even brutally low, because such poor 


. states can’t afford any more. Now, dif- 


12 Past experience with revenue sharing -by 
the states for the benefit of the counties. sup- 


ports this likehhood It -also discloses a re- 


lated fact. It was the poorest counties, with 
the lowest taxes and -most deficient public 
services, that used their funds fora further 
reduction in taxes See Melville J. Ulmer, 


"The Elementary Errors of Tax Sharing,” in 


Revenue Skafing and Its Alternatives: What 


` Future for Fiscal Federalism? op cit, p 932. 


13. The New Fork Times, Feb. 22, 1971 


-analysis. 


Thus, in multiple correlation 
tests, I found that income differences 
among the fifty states account for only 
one third of observed variations in. the 
amounts they spend on education per 
pupil.* 
between ‘the tax efforts made by states 
and their income levels." Given this 
diversity in political morality, as sug- 


gested by these findings, what grounds. 


remain for faith that the states in gen- 


eral will put to responsible use funds -- - 


- 


I found no correlation at all. 


? 


14, "The multiple regression sguaton ob- | 


tained was Expenditures on education ‘per 
pupil = —169'5 + 00551 (per capita personal 
income) + 1.42 (state and local revenue. per 
$1,000 of personal income). AN coefficients 
were significant at the 099 level. It, is in- 
teresting to note that the simple’ correlation 
between the two independent variables was 
zero (specifically, the figure was —0031, in- 
significant even at the 090 level) 
-15 See preceding footnote. 
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which they have had no responsibility 
for raising? 


THE ALLOCATION OF REVENUE SHARES 


One feature of both the Nixon and 
Heller revenue-sharing plans that has 
won the commendation of some liberals 
is the formula by which rebate funds are 
shared among the fifty states.1° The 
distribution is made primarily on the 
basis of population, with a modest 
weight for relative tax efforts. Another 


‘possibility, of course; would be to re- 


turn to each state the same fixed propor- 
tion of the amount it had contributed, 
via income taxes, to the federal revenue. 
The Nixon approach has the apparent 
advantage, from an equity standpoint, of 
giving much more to the poorer states, 


relative to their contributions. The ac-- 


tual results of the formula, however, 
may look less attractive when examined 
more closely, for the main effect is to 
redistribute money away from the highly 
urbanized and “wealthy”: states, where 
problems of poverty and crowded ghet- 
tos are most pressing, to the more rural 
states where needs may be less. 

Thus, for every dollar that New York 
contributes through the income taxes of 


its citizens to the revenue-sharing kitty, 


it would receive from the federal govern- 
ment only 87 cents in the Nixon plan. 
In contrast, Mississippi would receive 
$2.50 for every dollar paid out. 


cents and Illinois 60 cents for every dol- 
lar contributed, but Alabama would get 
$1.56. Other prominent losers in the 
plan would be Connecticut, Delaware, 
the District of Columbia, New Jersey, 


16. In this and ‘the followihg ‘sections, I 
draw in part upon three of my previously pub- 
lished articles: “Better than Revenue Shar- 
ing,” The New Republic, Feb. 13, 1971; “Tax 
Sharing Versus Rational Decision Making,” 
in “Federal-State-Local Fiscal Relationships 
(Princeton, N.J.. Tax Institute of America, 


' 1968); and “The Elementary Errors of Tax 


” Sharing,” op cit. 


~*~ 


Simi- . 
larly, Pennsylvania would receive 79 
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Ohio, Missouri, New Hampshire, Massa- 


chusetts, Rhode Island, Maryland, Indi- 
ana, and Michigan—in other words, the 
states that have been most urgently 
calling for assistance. They are also the 
areas in which middle-income groups are 
now pressed most severely by relatively 
high state and local taxes. The largest - 
gainers, aside from Mississippi and Ala- 
bama, would be North Dakota, New 
Mexico, Louisiana, South Dakota, Ar- 
kansas, Idaho, Arizona, South Carolina, 
Wyoming, Kentucky, Utah, Hawaii, and 
Alaska. As Congressman Wilbur Mills, 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, declared, “It seems to me 


. that this [revenue sharing plan] actually 


is the reverse of facing up to the urban 
problem that we have been hearing 
about.” 


__ Mills’s observation gathers greater. 


force when one speculates on the chance 
that the funds going to Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, and similar states will actually 
filter down in significant volume to the 
poor people. It is true that the average 
monthly welfare payments to families in 


Mississippi in 1969 was less than $50 as 


against $250 in New York, but it is 
much less than certain that this frightful 
disparity would be narrowed by revenue 
sharing. A more reliable approach’ is 
to federalize welfare, or at least set fed- 
eral standards for its dispensation. The 
best way to help the poor, in other 
words,-may be to help poor people rather 


‘than states. 


The fact is, moreover, that serious 
fault could probably be found with any 
formula that might, be devised for a 
revenue sharing plan. For it isn’t possi- 
ble to develop an objectively fair or 
accurate formula when there is no clear 
indication of how the funds are to be 
used and when, in addition, the needs, 
resources, and tax efforts of the various 


‘states differ so widely. Indeed, to the 


writer’s knowledge, no revenue sharer 
has ever indicated what the specific ob- 
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jectives of a distribution formula might 
be. Should it reward the virtuous and 
' the generous, or the selfish and the mis- 
erly? those with low public service 
`~ standards and great present needs, or 
those with high standards and low pres- 
ent needs? those with low taxes, or high 
taxes? the rural states, or the urban? 


And, without knowing the objectives and. 


being able to agree on them, arguments 

in support of a particular formula’s ef- 

fectiveness or accuracy inevitably de- 

generate into mere expressions of arbi- 
ay opinion, 


‘THE PROBLEM, OF RESPONSIBILITY 


- Congressman Wilbur Mills. has prop- 
erly emphasized the fact that revenue 
sharing diverces the joyful privilege of 
spending public revenue from the bur- 
densome responsibility for raising it. It 
thereby violates one of the fundamental 


principles of good government, with con- ` 


sequences, necessary or likely, that are 
‘ predictably unpleasant. The first of 
these has already been mentioned. 
Revenue sharing proffers an invitation to 
the frivolous or even dishonest use of 
funds that is not present, in the same 
degree, in ordinary revenue flows. 
Aside from tais, revenue sharing inhibits 
the rational decision-making of: taxpay- 
ers and also discriminates against tax- 
payers on the basis of their geographical 
location. Both ponis require explana- 
tion. 

A conference ere a ‘few years 
ago by a private organization in Wash- 
ington directed itself to the question, 
“How large should government. be?” 


The two leading speakers, former Sena- . 


tor. Paul Douglas and Chicago, Univer- 
sity economist Milton Friedman, repre- 
sented opposing points of view. Yet 


' neither speaker answered the central - 


question posed, nor did he try-——quite 
. naturally. For the question of how big 
.. government should be must, in fact, be 


. cost and which ones are not. 


answered by a process rather than by an - 
arithmetical estimate or a fixed formula. 

The proper -size of the government 
must be, or ought to be, determined 
from year to year by an enlightened 
electorate making reasoned decisions. 
Even rough approximations to such rea- 
soned decisions are possible, of course, 
only if the public is aware of the rele- 
vant alternatives, or of what economists 
call the “opportunity costs” of particu- 
lar public projects proposed. - More 
simply, the public must be aware of 
the purposes for which its tax money is 
used, and enabled to have a voice in 
deciding which services are worth the 
. This is 
the only way in which we can hope to 
make a rational democratic choice be- 
tween private goods and public services 
in the aggregate; in other words, it is 
the only way to determine how big gov- 
ernment should be. - 

We are a long way, I think all would 
agree, from having the careful determi- 
nation of priorities in public spending, 
and the intimate communication be- 
tween government and the people, that 
such reasoned “choices would require. 
And yet it is obviously a worthy objec- 
tive, to try to-move as much as possible 
in that direction. It is so obvious, it 
seems to me, that it barely warrants 
mention, and I refer to it now only be- 
cause revenue sharing would move us in 
just the opposite direction. For revenue . 
sharing transfers funds from one govern- ` 
mental body (federal) to others (state 
and local) with no restrictions. In so 
doing, it relieves the taxpayer of any ` 
chance of knowing, or controlling, how 
his money is spent, and therefore of 
judging whether more or less, or any at. 


all, ought to be devoted to the purposes - 


for which the money is actually used. 
The final point in, this section relates 
to the uneven impact of revenue sharing 
on taxpayers in different parts of the 
country. Because I have dealt with this 


t 


} 


matter at some length elsewhere," I 


shall confine myself here to stating that, 


- in effect, through revenue sharing, a fed- 

eral tax is converted into a state levy. 
Notoriously, people in the same income 
brackets are treated very differently 
from state to state, as indicated in our 
discussion of their income tax rates. 
Hence, the new state taxes, implicit in 
the diversion of funds through revenue 
sharing, enter with very different weights 
into the burdens of taxpayers, depending 
on where the taxpayers live. A: funda- 
mental principle in public finance states 
that people equally situated, financially, 
ought to be treated equally. It is this 
principle that revenue sharing violates. 
Readers interested in pursuing this 
somewhat complicated matter further 
‘will find a full exposition in my foot- 
noted article. 


THE ALTERNATIVES TO REVENUE 
SHARING 


In a previous section of this paper, I 


made some effort to demonstrate that ‘ 


the idea of a general financial crisis for 
all or most states and cities is a myth or 
an illusion. I am not denying that there 
are serious social and economic prob- 
lems, especially in the cities, for this is 
obvious to all—or that there is in gen- 
eral a need for more and better public 
services of numerous kinds. But the 
specific needs and problems, of which 
every newspaper reader is aware, must 
be met head on with specific correctives, 
thoughtfully and purposefully, not 
sloughed off with the broadside distribu- 
tion of funds called revenue sharing. It 
is in this spirit that I offer the following 
three proposals: 


F ederalization of Welfare 


Ample reference has already been 
made to the tremendous variation in the 
way the poor are treated in different sec- 


17. “The Elementary Errors of Tax Shar- 
ing,” op. cit, 
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tions of the country, and to the demon- 
strable fact that differences in the will- 
ingness to help, more than financial limi- 
tation, account for these disparities 
among states. The situation calls for 
federal leadership, not simply money. 
Specifically, the proposal is that the fed- 
eral government set national minimum 
standards for welfare benefits and also 
assume full responsibility for their costs. 
Not only would the poor be helped di- 
rectly, but state and local treasuries 
would be benefited through this measure 
by several-billion dollars more than the 
amount provided in President Nixon’s 
welfare bill. As already indicated, leg- 
islation moving toward federalization of 
welfare is under consideration in Con- 
gress at present writing. 


T ax Credits 


Earlier reference was made to the pos- 
sibility that most states may be capable 
of helping themselves, despite all the 
lachrymose visits of governors to Wash- 
ington during the spring of 1971. For- 
tunately, there is a simple method avail- 
able by which all the states can be both 
enabled and induced to help them- 
selves—a practice that could do more . 
for their “revitalization” than the most 
generous handouts from the federal 
treasury. The method involves per- 
mitting taxpayers to charge some sub- 
stantial part of their state and local 
income tax payments against their 
federal income tax liability. As a 
sample of what could be done, and 
what it would accomplish, consider the 
following: 

Present regulations allow the citizen 
to deduct from his own income all the, 
state and local taxes he paid, before 
computing the income tax he owes the 
federal government. For a taxpayer in 
the 20 or 25 percent tax rate bracket, 
this “itemized deduction” permits a 
saving of 20 or 25 cents for every dollar 
paid to the states, cities, or counties. 
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Now, suppose an additional credit is 
allowed, amounting to 50 percent of the 
state and/or local income tax, and 
permit this credit to be charged directly 
against his federal tax liability after all 
itemized deductions had been figured. 
‘A citizen who paid $200 to his state in 


` Income tax could reduce his net federal 


liability by $100. For the average tax- 
payer, the saving derived from the state 
or .local income tax, taking account of 
the itemized deduction and also the spe- 
cial credit, would be about 70 cents on 
the dollar. 

Just one limitation to this donan 
would be necessary so that the central 
government could maintain a reasonable 
control over the size of its own revenue. 
The credit allowed would have to be 
limited to some proportion of the federal 
income ‘tax owed, perhaps 10 percent. 
Then, if the citizen paid $200 in state 
income tax and owed $1200 to the 
federal government, he could deduct a 
full 50 percent or $100 from his federal 
liability. But if his. state‘ income tax 
were raised to $300 while his federal 
liability remained the same, he could 


deduct just $120 rather than $150, 


because ‘of the 10 percent limitation. 
The result of first interest for state 
and local governments is that the pro- 
posed credit, on top of the itemized 
deduction already allowed, would enable 


them to raise an additional dollar of. 


income tax receipts at a net cost to the 
average taxpayer of less than 30 cents. 
If they made full use of their opportu- 


nities, up to the maximum credit allowed, 


against income tax, as I think they 
would, state and local revenue could be 
increased by about $12 billion annually 
in the year or two ahead. If the federal 
government assumed full financial re- 
sponsibility for welfare, “as proposed 
above, an additional $7 billion of un- 
committed revenue would be made avail- 
able for state and local governments. 
This grand total of nearly $20 billion 


- of additional revenue is more than three -` 


times the amount of new funds provided 
in the President’s revenue-sharing plan, 
and about twice the amount the gov- 
ernors have publicly dreamed about 
in their most immodest -entreaties to 
Washington. 

The tax credit ia some additional 
advantages over the revenue-sharing 
plan. It would not divorce the taxing 
responsibility from the spending respon- 
sibility in the states, cities, and coun- 
ties. It would rot discriminate against 
the ‘more urbanized states‘in favor of 
the others. It would not preserve ‘the 
tremendous disparity in taxes which now 
exists for citizens in the same income 
bracket in different parts of the.country, 
as revenue sharing does. Instead, the 
tax credit motivates reform. It encour- 
ages authorities that now make little or 
no use of the income tax to exploit this 
measure in preference to their other, 
more regressive levies. (Note that the 
special credit is allowed only for state 
and local income taxes.) It stimulates 
lagging states to raise the additional 
revenue required for neglected public 


services. At the same time, the tax 


credit plan preserves a desirable degree 
of fiscal flexibility for state and local 
authorities. Instead of receiving some 


lump sum from the federal government, 


always in some degree unpredictable, as 
in revenue sharing, they would remain 
in full command of tneir own budgets 
By the same token, taxpayers would 
retain a greater interest in, and control 
over, what was done with their money. 
A bill proposing a tax credit of the kind 
described here was recently introduced 
in Congress by Senator Vance Hartke of 
Indiana. 


More Federal Leadership and 
Grants-in-Aid 


In promoting higher social and eco- 
nomic standards, history suggests, the 
states not only have been led by the 


federal government, but they must be 
so led. The instances are virtually 
numberless, from the Civil War-itself to 
the enactment of federal legislation in 
1938 protecting women and children in 
industry. Of course, it is true that some 
states have on occasion pioneered in 
social legislation. 
acted laws to limit the hours of work 
of women and children nearly 100 years 
before the more comprehensive Federal 
Fair Labor Standards Act. But at the 
same time, the vast majority of states 
had lagged. 

There is a basic reason why many 
states will always lag in adopting pro- 
gressive legislation, and this is aside 
from differences in moral standards, 
educational levels, and such. This rea- 
son has to do with the competition 


among the states for industry.” Some 


aspects of this competition are socially 
unhealthy and economically self-defeat- 
ing. The competition may be so clas- 
sified when it results in luring industry 
to one state rather than another by 
sacrificing values related to the welfare 
of the state’s own people, or of peo- 
_ ple elsewhere. For example, one state 
by itself may fear imposing regulations 
on its industry by limiting air or water 
pollution. Its hand is strengthened, and 
in fact this aspect of competition is 
eliminated, by federal legislation im- 
posing a general standard. 

. If anything, such federal medre 
have been underemployed rather than 
overused. Federal standards for educa- 


tion—in the form of uniform, nation- ' 


wide examinations to insure minimum 
accomplishments for primary and sec- 
‘ondary school graduates—would prob- 
ably do more for raising educational 
levels, where this is needed most, than 
further federal grants at this stage, 
although more money is undoubtedly 
needed, too. Such standards should in- 


Three states had en- — 


nt 
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-deed þe tied to federal aid. The ex- 


ample cited: illustrates the constructive 
use to which grants-in-aid may be put 
in problem areas such as welfare, envi- 
ronmental care, housing, and transporta- _ 
tion, as well as in education; and, of 
course, In considerable measure are so 
used today. The fact that numerous 
federal programs of this kind presently 
in operation, some 500 or so, urgently 


_ require simplification and codrdination, 


is no argument against them, but simply 
a reminder that there is ample room 
for improvement in the way they are 
conducted. 

One important factor that helps to 
account for the enormous expansion of | 
the federal government’s role in the so- 
cial and economic life of the nation 
over the past half century is the his- . 
torical trend toward greater economic 
interdependence. In modern America, 
people throughout the nation buy the 
same general brands of goods produced 
by the same giant corporations. The- 
people of one state breathe the air and 
traverse the rivers polluted by those of 
another. The population is so mobile 
that the very phrase, people of a state, 
may be called into question. The roads 
as well as the education provided by 
any one state affect, and intimately so, 
all its neighbors. Population mobility, 
industrialization, and the spectacular 
advances in transportation and com- 
munication have, in short, bound the _ 
nation into a cohesive whole. So much 
so, that barely any of the important 
economic or social problems of the 
day—be they automobile safety or busi- 
ness recession—can be solved by one 
state alone. They promise that the 
federal government will grow stronger 
rather than weaker. Viewed in this 
setting, revenue sharing is an anachro- 
nistic gesture running counter to the 
major trend of modern economic history. 


The Rise of Congress in Foreign Policy-Making 


By Jonn F. MANLEY 


ABSTRACT: It is widely agreed ‘that, since World War L, 
, primary responsibility for leadership in American foreign policy 
has rested with the President. The role of Congress has been 
of secondary importance and on many critical issues Congress 
has had very little influence. ‘This essay examines the “decline 
of Congress” in the context of the Vietnam War. The major 
argument is that Congress, by fulfilling its constitutional 
responsibilities in the foreign policy field, and by resisting the 
temptation to approve automatically. presidential initiatives in 
foreign policy, may help prevent the United States from re- | 
peating the errors of Vietnam. At the very least, congres- ` 
sional vigilance in this field will help clarify policy choices © 
and subject executive proposals to the Dunne scrutiny that 
they deserve. 
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YNDON B. JOHNSON'’S war poli- 
cies in Indochina converted college 
campuses in the United States into areas 
as much in need of pacification as the 


Vietnam countryside, stimulated massive ` 


civil disobedience, primarily among the 


young, and led to a breakdown of po-: 


litical authority not seen since the Civil 
War. The war brought President John- 
son’s political career to an ignominious 
close and disengagement from the war 
dominated the first term of his successor. 
By the time the United States began to 
disengage seriously from Vietnam, more 
than 40,000 American soldiers had been 
killed in combat, four students were 
killed during a protest at Kent State 
University, a majority of the American 
people felt that United States partici- 
pation in the war was both a mistake 
and immoral, and efforts were underway 
in Congress to erect safeguards against 
future Presidents leading the nation into 
costly foreign misadventures. 

The purpose of this essay is to explore 
one of the potentially most significant 
effects of the war on American political’ 
institutions, the marked shift away from 
an almost unquestioning reliance upon 
the President for leadership in foreign 
affairs, and the concomitant rise of Con- 
gress as a vocal partner in U.S. foreign 
policy-making. My thesis is that this 
development changes the pattern of 
American foreign policy-making set dur- 
ing World War II by Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and followed in the main by Con- 


gress and the executive branch up to the . 


Vietnam War. What is currently emerg- 
ing at the national level is a return to 
the older and more typical relationship 
between the executive and legislative 
branches, in which the legislature not 
only raises its voice in internal affairs 
but fulfills an influential role in Ameri- 
ca’s foreign affairs. Underlying this 
argument is a hunch that the Vietnam 
experience has for a generation of Amer- 
icans altered expectations about the wis- 


dom of relying on the President for 
leadership in foreign affairs, just as the 
experiences of Munich and Pearl Harbor 
structured the expectations and predis- 
positions of the previous generation. 
Of course, hard evidence in support of 
these ‘propositions is lacking There is 
also some evidence to confute this line 
of thought. But, at the risk of endow- 
ing transitory developments with unwar- 
ranted permanence, it does appear that 
basic institutional changes are being gen- 
erated by Vietnam and, if they continue, 
the postwar policy process will be funda- 
mentally different from that of the 
1941-1969 period. 


as 


THE DECLINE OF CONGRESS 


“The Congress today,” David B. Tru- 
man wrote in 1965, “is more nearly a 
legislature in the strict sense than is the 
national assembly in any other major 
country of the world. One may, how- 
ever, question whether it is In any real- 
istic sense possible, under the technical 
conditions of an industrialized and inter- 
dependent society, for the Congress more 
fully to exercise the legislative func- 
tion.” + Implicit in Truman’s question 
are the widespread belief that the power 
of Congress as a policy-making body has 
dwindled considerably in the twentieth 
century and a fundamental doubt about 
the ability of the legislature to regain its 
historic legislative function. The ques- 
tions about the role of Congress as a 
maker of policy are large and significant, 
and the answers are by no means clear. 

There are no precise measures by 
which one can assess generalizations as 
complex as the “decline of Congress,” 
but two qualifications seem appropriate 
at the outset. First, the exercise of con- 
gressional power in national decision- 
making varies enormously over time; 

1 David B. Truman, ed., The Congress and 


America’s Future (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1965), p. 177. 
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and second, it varies enormously from 


‘issue area to issue area, 


At a very gross level of analysis, few 
political scientists today would assign as 
much power to Congress as Woodrow 
Wilson did when he assessed the situa- 
tion in 1879. In his famous essay, 
“Cabinet Government in the United 
States,” Wilson identified the cause of 
the great concern-about American: gov- 
ernment in his day as “the absorption 
of-all power by a legislature which ‘is 
practically irresponsible for its acts.” ? 
Congress, according to Wilson, dictated 
policy in secret committee deliberations. 
The national legislature, he claimed, 
was led by men who were immune from 
popular control; in peacetime, the most 


powerful man in the government of the- 


United States was the Speaker of the 
House; and no one in this virtually om- 
nipotent body -spoke for the nation: 
“Congress is a conglomeration of in- 
harmonious elements; 
men representing each his neighborhood, 
each his local interest... . Are the 


` people in favor of a particular policy,— 


what means have they of forcing it upon 


. the sovereign legislature at Washington? 
None but the most imperfect.” ® 


Contemporary observers have, by and 


large, stressed the degree to which Con- 
` gress has been subordinated to the 


President. Wilson himself abandoned 


_ his belief in a parliamentary solution to > 


the constitutional crisis of his day when 


_ he saw what a forceful president like 


Theodore Roosevelt could accomplish, 
and when Wilson assumed the Presi- 
dency he took steps that greatly en- 
hanced the presidential role in policy- 


‘making. Since Wilson’s time the execu- 


tive branch of government has grown in 
importance while Congress’s role has be- 
come obscured. By 1965, Samuel P. 


Huntington would even, suggest that 


2. Thomas Wl[oodrow] Wilson, 
Government in the United States,” Interna- 
tional Review 7 (August, 1879), p- 147. 
aa ai pp. 154-155. 


a collection: of 


“Cabinet ” 
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‘Congress forget about legislating and 


concentrate on other things: “Explicit 
acceptance of the idea that legislation 
was not its primary function would in 
large part, simply be recognition of the 
direction which change has already been 
taking. It would legitimize and expand 
the functions of constituent service and 
administrative oversight which, in prac- 
tice, already constitute the principal 
work of most congressmen.” * 

Huntington’s broad generalization 
about the legislative capacity of Con- 
gress is extreme." Both before and 
after he wrote, Congress successfully 
took the lead on major policy questions, 
and recent research, especially but- not 
exclusively on domestic policy, has 
shown that Congress is not quite so 
powerless as is commonly presumed.® 
Still, Huntington wrote as one with a 
background in national security affairs 
and many would argue that, in foreign 
policy, Congress is a shadow of its for- 
mer self, utterly incapable of competing 
with the executive branch, and best ad- 
vised to spend its time on less momen- 
tous questions. 


Congress and foreign policy-making 


The conventional wisdom regarding 
the power imbalance between Congress 
and the President has been summed up 
well by Aaron Wildavsky. Wildavsky 


4, Samuel P. Huntington, “Congressional 
Responses to the Twentieth Century,” in 
Truman, op. cit., p. 30. 

5. For a fuller development of this argu- 
ment, see John F Manley, The Politics of 
Finance (Boston: Little, Brown, 1970), ch. 7. 

6. For the role of Congress in the first part 
of this century, see Lawrence H. Chamberlain, 
The President, Congress, and Legislation (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1946). See 
also an update of Chamberlain’s work by 
Ronald C. Moe and Steven C.' Teel, “Congress 
as Policy-Maker: A Necessary Reappraisal,” 
Political Science Quarterly 85 (September, 
1970), pp. 443-470; and Curtis Arthur Am- 
lund, “Exceutive-Legislative Imbalance. Tru- 
man to Kennedy” Western Political Quarterly 
18 (September, 1965), pp. 640-645. 
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TABLE—CoNGRESSIONAL INVOLVEMENT AND DECISION CHARACTERISTICS 


$ 


CONGRES- 


LEGISLA- 
vonymesns-| (Concusss | typuumves | HONOR | AT STARE | 7DECIGION > 
(HIGH, OR EXECU- | (CONGRESS TION (YES K OR SHORT) 
Low, TIVE) OR EXECU- or No) OR No) 
Nong) TIVE) 
1 Neutrality Legislation, : 
the 1930's High Exec Cong Yes No Long 
2. Lend-Lease, 1941 High Exec Exec Yes Yes Long 
3. Aid to Russia, 1941 Low Exec Exec _ No No Long 
4. Repeal of Chinese Ex- : 
clusion, 1943 | High Cong Cong Yes No Long 
5. Fulbright Resolution, | , 
1943 High Cong Cong Yes No Long 
6. Building the Atomic i 
Bomb, 1944 Low Exec Exec Yes Yes Long 
7. Foreign Service Act of 
1946 High Exec Exec _ Yes No Long 
8. Truman Doctrine, 1947| High Exec Exec Yes No Long 
9. The Marshall Plan, 
1947-48 High Exec Exec Yes No` Long 
10. Berlin Airlift, 1948 None Exec Exec No Yes Long 
11. Vandenberg Resolu- ' 
tion, 1948 High Exec Cong Yes No Long 
12. North Atlantic Treaty, i 
1948-49 High Exec Exec Yes No Long 
13. Korean Decision, 1950 None Exec Exec No Yes Short 
14. Japanese Peace Treaty, 
1952 ‘High Exec Exec Yes No Long 
15. Bohlen Nomination, p 
1953 High Exec Exec Yes No Long 
16. Indo-China, 1954 High Exec - Cong No Yes Short 
17. Formosan Resolution, 
1955 ‘ High Exec Exec Yes Yes Long 
18, International Finance | . , 
Corporation, 1956 Low Exec Exec Yes No Long 
19. Foreign Aid, 1957 High Exec Exec Yes No’ Long 
20. Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, oa 
1958 High Exec Exec Yes No Long 
21. Monroney Resolution, 
1958 High Cong Cong Yes No Long 
22. Cuban Decision, 1961 Low Exec Exec No Yes Long 


PREDOAI- 


The assignment of each case to different categories represents a “judgment”? rather than a 
“calculation” on the part of the author. Admittedly the vignettes presented cia in this chapter 
do not always reveal the bases or data for these classifications. 
Source: James A. Robinson, Congress and Foreign Policy-M aking aoe ais ; Homewood, UL: 


Dorsey Press, 1967), p. 65. 


argues that the executive is so strong in 
foreign policy that there are in effect 
“two presidencies,” one for domestic af- 
fairs, one for foreign.” “In the realm of 


7. Aaron Wildavsky, “The Two Presiden- 
cies,” in The Presidency, Aaron Wildavsky, ed. 
(Boston: Little, Brown, 1969), pp. 230-243 


foreign policy,” he writes for the late 
1930’s to the mid—1960’s, “there has not 
been a single major issue on which Presi- 
dents, when they were serious and de- 
termined, have failed.” * Based on fig- 
ures from the Congressional Quarterly, 


8 Ibid, p. 231. 


` nam. 
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chief executives have succeeded in Con- 
gress on 70 percent of their defense and 
foreign’ policy proposals in the 1948- 
1964 period, compared to 40 percent on 
domestic policy. How one measures the 
seriousness and determination of Presi- 
dents is an open question, and there are 


obvious flaws in lumping all presidential ` 


proposals together and constructing a 
composite batting average; but, on the 
whole, the paramount position of the 
. President in international affairs is a 
well-established maxim among students 
of American government. 

One such student, James A. Robinson, 
surveyed twenty-two foreign policy case 
studies from the 1930’s to the 1961. Bay 
of Pigs invasion and the results con- 
firmed the comparatively low eminence 
of Congress in this field. In only three 
cases did Congress initiate the action 
(Chinese exclusion, the Fulbright resolu- 
tion, and the Monroney resolution); in 
only six cases aid Congress exert pre- 
dominant influence (neutrality legisla- 


”. tion, Chinese exclusion, Fulbright resolu- 
tion, Vandenberg resolution, Indochina 


in 1954, and the Monroney resolution) ; 
and in only one case involving violence 
did Congress determine the outcome. 
Significantly, this case involved a con- 
- gressional veto 0: a proposed joint reso- 
` lution endorsing American air and naval 
strikes in support of the French in Viet- 
“The Day We Didn’t Go to War” 
is how Chalmers Roberts later described 
the decision.’ 

To some observers, Congress has had 
difficulty both in the general area of 
foreign policy and in matters dealing 
with national defense and weapons sys- 
tems. After World War II, it has been 
argued, Congress, and even the Presi- 
dent, lost power over “strategic pro- 
grams” to the executive branch. “The 
great powers of Anglo-American legis- 
latures over the size and composition of 


9. Ibid 
10. The Reporter, September 14, 1954, pp. 
31-35. 


the armed forces,” according to Hunt- 
ington, “so bitterly fought for in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and: 


‘so carefully inscribed in the Bill of 


Rights, the Mutiny Acts, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and the Constitu- 
tion of 1787, had faded away. The loss 
of power by Congress, however, did not 
necessarily mean an equivalent increase 
in the power of the President. Congress 
lost its power not to the President but to 
the executive branch.” 7? This generali- 
zation, at least as far as it pertains to 
Congress, is confirmed by Lewis A. Dex- 
ter, who- quotes one influential member 
of the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee as follows: “We mostly reflect what 
the military people recommend; military 
policy is made by the Department of 
Defense. Our committee is a real es- 
tate committee.” 1? ° 

With leading Congressmen seeing de- 
fense issues as questions of real estate, 
not unlike the pork barrel, politics of 
public works legislation, it is tempting to 
conclude that Congress abdicated its re- - 
sponsibility for making military policy 
in the post-World War II period. This 
would appear to be the conclusion 
reached by Dexter. Yet it may be that 
the alleged lack of attention to basic 
policy matters indicates not that such 
questions were left unexplored but that 
the military and Congress were in such 
basic agreement that there was little or 
no conflict between them. In the ab- 


11. Samuel P Huntington, The Common 
Defense (New York. Columbia University 
Press, 1961), p. 127 Huntington also says: 
“Although .not perhaps obsolete, like the 
Crown’s veto over legislation, the veto power 
of Congress over military programs certainly 
was dormant,” p 132, 

12. Lewis Anthony Dexter, “Congressmen 
and the Making of Military Policy,” in New 
Perspectives on the House of Representatives, 
Robert-L. Peabody and Nelson W. Polsby, 
eds. 2nd ed (Chicago’ Rand, McNally, 1969), 
p. 181. See also Raymond H. Dawson, “Con- 
gressional Innovation and Intervention in 
Defense Policy,” American Political Science 
Review 36 (March, 1962), pp. 42-57. 
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sence of conflict it is extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, to distinguish power 
relationships, since power involves the 


notion of getting someone to do some- , 


thing he would not otherwise do, De- 
spite Huntington’s stress on the minimal 
role of Congress in The Common De- 
fense, he notes in The Soldier and the 
State that Congress “gives considered 
and effective attention to the major is- 
sues of military policy involved in the 
budget,” and argues that the congres- 
sional role in military affairs was greater 
after 1940 than before.** Most impor- 
tant, Huntington argues persuasively 
that prior to 1940, when there was a 


basic cleavage in the country over isola- 


tionism versus interventionism, Congress 


did scrutinize strategic programs closely — 


and did assert its authority.1* ‘In the 
late 1940s, on the other hand, a general 
consensus among people, Congress, and 
Administration quickly emerged on the 
need to maintain whatever military pro- 
grams were required to prevent the ex- 
pansion of communism. With a few ex- 
ceptions, members of Congress did not 
espouse conflicting foreign policies with 
conflicting implications for strategic pro- 
' grams.” 15 Jn the midst of this national 
anti-communist consensus, the state of 
congressional involvement in strategic 
defense and foreign policy-making was 
less a question of a loss of power than a 
change in role: from critic to supporter. 

What is occurring at the present time 
‘in Congress is 4 shift away from an over- 
whelmingly supportive posture vis-a-vis 
the military to one that is increasingly 
skeptical of huge defense budgets. De- 
fense spending is being examined and 
weighed against domestic priorities in a 
way that has not been the case for sev- 
eral years. There is, moreover, a greater 
willingness on the part of many Senators 


13. Samuel P Huntington, The Soldier and 
the State (Cambridge’ Harvard University 
Press, 1959), pp 400-401, 408-409 

14 The Common Defense, p. 131. 

15. Ibid. 


and Representatives to participate in 
setting basic American foreign policy, to 
challenge the pre-eminence of the Presi- 
dent in these matters, and to press 
claims that are at odds with executive- 
sponsored initiatives. There are even 
some ‘signs that the attitude of the 
American people toward opposing com- 
munism abroad is, in the aftermath of 
the Vietnam War, undergoing a change. 


CONGRESSIONAL RESURGENCE IN 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


As long as Congress makes decisions 
in a consensual atmosphere, there is lit- 
tle cost to Congressmen-——and it is cer- 
tainly easier—to let the President as- 
sume the lead in international relations. 
Members of the House and Senate have 
a host of pressing parochial demands 
with which they must ‘cope, demands 
they see as far more pressing than 
abstruse foreign policy issues. Foreign 
affairs and the technicalities of weapons 
systems are not highly salient political 
issues to most members and, as long as 
the President pays due deference to the 
legislature and avoids catastrophe, there 
is strong incentive to leave foreign af- 
fairs to him. For those members who 
are interested in national security issues 
there is always the possibility of influ- 
encing events by being co-opted into 
bipartisan decision-making, and many 
Congressmen have indeed had consider- 
able influence this way.7® Yet for those 
members it has normally been a ques- 
tion of influencing, not commanding, 


events. Command is the prerogative of 


the Commander-in-Chief. 
It is precisely the post-World War IT 


16. Cecil V. Crabb argues that bipartisan- 
ship has greatly increased the role of Congress 
in foreign policy-making, and warns against 


the danger of “internal appeasement,” that is, 


presidential acceptance of dubious proposals in 
order to avoid disunity. See Crabb’s balanced 
assessment, Bipartisan Foreign Policy: Myth 
or Reality? (Evanston, Hl: Row, Peterson, 
1957), ch. 9. 
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- ` consensus on foreign policy that has 


been undermined, if not destroyed, by 
the Vietnam War. Most Americans un- 


doubtedly continue to react negatively” 
to “communism,” but they are clearly’ 


unwilling to fight a distant communist 


threat at huge’ costs in blood and. 


treasure. That the American people had 
‘a rather low tolerance for such an en- 
deavor was made manifest in the case of 
Korea. Even with a dramatic invasion 
.of South. Korea by North Korea, the 
` ‘subsequent intervention by Communist 
China, and a domestic climate that was 
stridently anti-communist;. a protracted 
- limited war in the Far East could not 
be sustained at home: Now, in the clos- 
ing stages of the Vietnam War, the 
United States has suffered much greater 
internal stress for a much longer time 


` than in Korea. The. chances are good. 


that American foreign” policy-makers 
. Will have to re-define American policy 


toward communist countries or, at a 


minimum, reject demands that call for 


military containment’ in areas of the. 


world that seem only remotely concerned 
-with the security interests of the United 
States. Indeed, the climate of opinion 
seems to permit the opening of new rela- 


tions with Communist China despite the . 


-fact that the Chinese Communists 
armed and supplied those who for the 
last several years have been killing 
American soldiers. 
lowed the election of a Marxist to the 


presidency of Chile, and the United 


States has lived with Castro’s Cuba for 
_ more ‘than ten years. All these facts 
. seem to indicate greater tolerance for 
communist regimes, however unpleasant 
the thought of communism continues to 
be. 

The alienation of young people has 
been one of the most noted features of 
the Vietnam War; but equally signif- 


cant for future policy is the fact that the . 


war has led to, or at least been sup- 
portive of, a widespread re-assessment 
of foreign commitments. . A majority of 


No great furor fol- - 


the Ancien people, | Louis Harris TE- 
ported in May, 1971, wants U.S. troop 
withdrawals to continue—even if the 
government of South Vietnam collapses. 
Moreover, and for the first time, a 
coalition government in Saigon, includ- 
ing the Communists, is acceptable to a 
majority of the American ‘people if this 
is the only way to get peace in Vietnam. 
The majority willing to. accept a coali- 
tion government with the Communists is 
a small one, 42 to 39 percent, but it is 
larger among the 18- to 29-year-old 
bracket (47 percent) and.among the.30- 
to 49-year-old bracket (46 percent). In 
addition, those with larger incomes 
($15,000 and over)——that is, people who 
tend to be better educated, more atten- 
tive to ‘foreign policy; and more influen- 
tial—support a coalition with the Com- 
munists by a 57 percent to 32 percent 
margin. And, perhaps most interesting 
of all—although it is difficult to tell what ` 
it portends for the future—a majority 
(58 percent) believes that it is morally 
wrong for the United States to be fight- 
ing in Vietnam." These findings are 
complemented by a Gallup poll in Janu- 
ary, 1971 showing that, by a majority 
of 59 to 31 percent, the American people 
believe sending American troops to Viet- 
nam was a mistake. On this question a 
larger percentage of people with grade - 
school education answered affirmatively 
than did better educated people, and the 
same was true of those in lower income 
brackets compared with those in the 
middle. But for those in the highest 
income group of $15,000 and over, 64 


‘percent replied that it was a mistake to 


send troops.*® 


17. Louis Harris, “Tide of Public Opinion 
Turns Decisively Against the War,” Washing- ` 
ton Post, May 3, 1971. 

18. The Gallup Opinion Index, March, 1971, 
p. 12. It should also be noted that in May, 
the Opinion Research Corporation found that 
a large majority of the American people (72 
percent) supported President Nixon in his plan 
to end the war See the Congressional Record 
(daily edition), May 11, 1971, p. E 4225. 
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Making inferences from public opin- 


ion polls is notoriously hazardous. Pub- 
lic opinion sometimes changes overnight, 
and at least some of those who currently 
oppose the war would like to end it 
militarily—and fdst. Moreover, it is 
hard to tell if those who doubt the mo- 
rality of U.S. fighting in Vietnam feel 
intensely or, indeed, know precisely what 
. they mean when they respond to such 
a question. All these difficulties, and 


more that could be mentioned, necessi-. 


‘tate caution in making extrapolations 
from public opinion, but at the very 
least one can say that the climate seems 


to be ripe for some basic questioning in 


` Congress of the ‘processes that led the 
country into the war. More specifically, 
the Vietnam War calls into question the 
wisdom of relying too much on presiden- 
tial leadership in foreign policy. Con- 
gress, by making its own judgments on 
foreign policy, by being skeptical of the 
judgments of others, and by reclaiming 
some of its lost prerogatives: may help 
prevent what Dexter calls the “tyranny 
of experts” from leading the country into 
future disasters.*® 

Concern about the erosion of con- 
gressional power antedates the shift in 
support for the Vietnam War.” But 
nothing has increased such concern as 
much as the Vietnam experience. Con- 
gress seems to be increasingly aware that 
_ the constitutional basis of presidential 
superiority in foreign affairs is weak and 


‘ 19. Lewis Anthony Dexter, “Check and Bal- 


ance Today’ What Does It Mean for Congress 
and Congressmen?” in Congress: The First 
. Branch of Government, Alfred de Grazia, ed 
(Garden City, N.Y : Doubleday Anchor Books, 
1967), pp. 86-88. 

- 20. See, for example, the 1965 Hearings be- 
fore the Joint Committee on the Organization 
of Congress, 89th Congress, 1st Session (US 
Government Printing Office) The theme of 
executive dominance also abounds in the 1967 
Hearings before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Separation of Powers, Committee on the 
Judiciary, 90th Congress, Ist Session (US. 
Government Printing Office). 


“Senator J. William Fulbright. 


1940... 


that, as Corwin put it, the Constitution 
‘is an invitation to struggle for the’ 
privilege of directing American foreign 
policy. 33 2h 

“No member of Conme better re- 
flects the current forces at work than 
Ful- 
bright, of course, may feel the loss of 
congressional power more acutely than. 
most members; but there is some evi- 
dence that his feelings are shared by 
more and more of his colleagues. In any 
event, a brief look at Fulbright will 


“serve to make the case im starkest out- 


line. 

Senator Fulbright was not only one of 
the first senators to break with the John- 
son Administration over Vietnam, but he 
was one of the first to place the problem 
of the war in the larger context of execu- 
tive/legislative relations. “The author- 
ity of Congress in foreign policy,” Ful- 
bright informed’ Senator Ervin’s Sub- 
committee on Separation of Powers in 
1967, “has been eroding- steadily since 
.-and the erosion has: created 
a significant constitutional imbalance. 


' Many, if not most, of the major deci- 


sions of American foreign policy in the 
era have been executive decisions.” ** 
Roosevelt’s destroyer deal of 1940, the 
wartime agreements reached at Quebec, 
Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam, the Korean 
War, Lebanon, several decisions involv- 
ing the Congo, the Bay of Pigs and the 
Cuban missile crisis, the 1965 Domini- 
can intervention, Vietnam—all these de- 
cisions, and more, were made, he con- 
tended, without serious consultation 
with Congress. In a crisis situation, 
Fulbright recognized, prompt action by 
the President may be necessary but, he 


` claimed, many times “the need of im- 


mediate action has been exaggerated, re- 
sulting in mistakes which might have 


21. Edward S. Corwin, The President: Of- 
fice and Powers, 4th rev. ed. (New York: 
New York University Press, 1957), p. 171. 

22. Hearings, 90th Congiess, 1st Session, p. 
41. 
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been avoided by greater deliberation.” ** 
Consultations before or after the fact, 
briefings, and crisis-induced resolutions 


endorsing executive actions are insuf- 


ficient if Corgress is to participate fully 
in making policy; less consensus and 
more debate, even at the risk of expos- 
ing basic conflicts over policy, is neces- 
‘sary to restore balance between the ex- 
ecutive and legislature. 

As a first step toward such a restora- 
tion, the Senate passed the National 
. Commitments Resolution in 1969, By a 

vote of 70 to 16, the Senate resolved 
that for a national commitment involv- 
ing the use or potential use of American 
forces to be valid, it must be approved 
by Congress through treaty, statute, or 
concurrent resolution. The House of 
Representatives, following the Cam- 
bodian invasion in 1970, passed a joint 
resolution (238 to 39) reaffirming the 
power of Congress to declare war, urg- 
ing the President to consult with Con- 
gress prior to committing troops to com- 
bat, and calling for,a full report to Con- 
gress if he should act without prior con- 
gressional approval. 

Neither one of these resolutions is 
likely to insure a greater voice for Con- 
gress in the future. Indeed, Fulbright 
viewed the Cambodian invasion a year 
after Senate passage of the National 
Commitments Resolution as a clear vio- 
lation of the sense of the Senate ex- 
pressed in the Resolution.** ‘These are, 
at best, halting steps in the direction of 
congressional revival, but they do sug- 
gest rising congressional concern over 
past decision practices, and they are di- 
rected at policy-making in the post- 
Vietnam years. 

Of more immediate interest are the 


23. Ibid., p. 42. 

24. US. Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, 91st Congress, 2d Session, 1970, Docu- 
ments Relating to the War Power of Congress, 
the Presidents Authority as Commander-in- 
Chief, and the War in Indochina (US. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office), p. 41. 


efforts in Congress to end the war by 
shutting off funds. The strongest 
amendment, that of Senators Hatfield 
and McGovern, was defeated by the 
Senate on September 1, 1970 by a 39 to 
55 vote. The McGovern-Hatfield 
amendment would have limited the use 
of funds to ending military operations 
in Vietnam and withdrawing forces no 
later than December 31. This injunc- 
tion could have been waived by the 
President for a period of sixty days if it 
endangered American troops, whereupon 
a new date would be set.” A switch of 
nine votes would have passed the 


amendment in the Senate, a very close 


margin for an amendment of such scope. 
The Senate did pass an amendment of- 
fered by Senators Cooper and Church, 
which barred the use of funds for con- 
ducting military operations in Cambodia, 
but this amendment was debated for so 
long that its impact on the Cambodian 
invasion is doubtful. In any case, 
neither amendment passed the House; 
the congressional debate in 1970 resulted 
in no enforceable long-term limitations 
on the President’s war-making power, 
but it did help majntain the national 
consensus in support of early American 
withdrawal. Interestingly, a few days 
after the defeat of the McGovern-Hat- 
field amendment, 55 percent of the 
American people endorsed the objective 
of the amendment, and by January this 
majority had grown to 72 percent,*® 


25. Congressional Record, September 1, 1970, 
p. S 14850 

26. The Gallup Opinion Index, March 1971, 
p. 11. The exact question was: “A proposal 
has been made in Congress to require the US 
government to bring home all U S. troops from 
Vietnam before the end of this year Would 
you like to have your Congressman vote for 
or against this proposal?” The results in 
September were: 55 percent “yes,” 36 percent 
“no,” and 9 percent “no opinion” The Janu- 
ary results were: 72 percent “yes,” 20 percent 
“no,” and 8 percent “no opinion” The same 
question was asked in May and this time, 68 
percent supported the 1971 deadline, 20 per- 
cent were opposed, and 12 percent had no 
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The most promising sign that Con- 
gress may attempt to recoup its losses in 
foreign policy is contained in a bill in- 
troduced by Senator Jacob Javits, the 
general content of which has been sup- 
ported by, among others, Senator John 
Stennis, the Chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee and a man 
not given to tilting at windmills. The 
Javits bill ($.731), unlike the National 
Commitments Resolution or the House 
declaration, is more than an expression 
of intent. 5.731 carefully delineates 
four situations under which the Presi- 
dent, acting as Commander-in-Chief, 
may employ U.S. armed forces: (1) to 
repel a sudden attack against the United 
States, its territories, and possessions; 
(2) to repel an attack against the 
Armed Forces of the United States on 
the high seas or lawfully stationed on 
foreign territory; (3) to protect the 
lives and property, as may be required, 
of United States nationals abroad; and 
(4) to comply with a national commit- 
ment resulting exclusively from affirma- 
tive action taken by the executive and 
legislative branches of the United States 
Government through means of a treaty, 
convention, or other legislative instru- 
mentality specifically intended to give 
effect to-such a commitment, where im- 
mediate military hostilities by the 
Armed Forces of the United States are 
required.?7. Thus, it protects the power 
of the Commander-in-Chief to take swift 
action in an emergency. But the bill 
also requires the President to report to 
Congress on his action and to terminate 


such action after thirty days if Congress 





opinion. When asked about the proposal in 
the context of a Communist take-over of 
South Vietnam, however, 55 percent opposed 
the idea 1f it would have such a result, 29 
percent still supported it, and 16 percent had 
no opinion See the Congressional Record, 
May 11, 1971, p. E 4225. 
. 27. Congressional Record, February 10, 1971, 
pp. S 1204-1207. For Senator Stennis’s speech 
and proposal (S.J Res. 95) see Congressional 
Record, May 11, 1971, pp. S 6615-6619 


does not-endorse it. Congress could halt 


military action by passing a joint resolu- 


tion and the bill provides guarantees 
against a delay: in congressional action 
through a filibuster. 

Congressional debate on the fasts 
bill, and others like it, will no doubt be 
lengthy and involved. Strong objection 
to defining the situations in which the 
President may be permitted to act have 
been raised,** and final approval of a bill 
along the lines of the Javits proposal is 
by no means assured. Yet it seems clear 
that in principle the Javits bill would go 
far toward preventing Congress from 
repeating the errors of the past and, by 
default, granting the President a blank 
check in international conflict situations. 
The principles underlying the Javits bill 
by no means guarantee that there will 
not be Vietnams of the future. Nor do 
they preclude the use of American mili- 
tary power abroad. But they do pro- 
vide some guarantee against stumbling 
into Vietnam-type engagements and suf- 
fering through the futile remorse that 
might follow such-engagements. In the 
light of the Vietnam experience, this is 
no mean achievement. 


CONGRESS AND THE PRESIDENCY: 
THE FUTURE 


The growth of presidential power in 
foreign affairs has been so great since 
World War II, and the Presidency has 
so many advantages over Congress in 
this sphere, that it would be naive to 
predict a permanent alteration in the 
balance of power between the executive 
and legislative branches of government. 
Many international crises have shown a 
repeated tendency for the American peo- 
ple to unite behind the President in the 
face of grave and unknown dangers. 


28. See, for example, the testimony pre- 
sented to the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee by Professor John Norton Moore, 
Congressional Record, May 10, 1971, pp. S 
6467--6473. 
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The President can act more swiftly 
than.Congress in an emergency, and it 
would be dangerous to so circumscribe 
executive power that the advantages of 
such power are lost. ' 

Yet the President, with all his sup- 
posed advantages in information, expert 
. advice, and military intelligence, can 
- make drastic mistakes. An awareness 
of this fact is, indeed, the underlying 
merit of a system of shared and balanced 
powers, a principle of American govern- 
ment which in foreign affairs has been 
dangerously eroded. Congress has over 
the years. developed an inferiority com- 
plex | with respect to foreign affairs that 
is not only dangerous but unwarranted. 
Presidents face enormous difficulties in 
making correct judgments in foreign 
affairs, a fact stressed by no less an 
authority than Theodore Sorensen but 


one which is usually submerged under an‘ 


emphasis on the “facts” available o: the 


? Chief Executive: 


The primary problem of presidential infor- 
mation, however, is usually not an abun- 
dance of reliable data but a shortage,-espe- 


`. cially in foreign affairs. The apparatus and 


operations of modern intelligence systems 
can obtain and assemble great quantities of 


. heretofore unreachable: facts, but they can- 


not predict the future. “And it is the 
future which most often must be gauged.?? 


29 Theodore C Sorensen, Decision-Making 


` in the White House (New York: -Columbia 
“University Press, 1963), pp. 39-40 


`. remains to be seen.. 


Neither Congress nor the President 
can predict the future, but that is not 
what is at issue. The issue is the will- | 
ingness and capacity of Congress to dis- 
charge its responsibilities under the Con- ` 
stitution. Some positive signs of a- 
strengthened congressional will in inter- 
national politics—the repeal of the Gulf 
of Tonkin Resolution, the questioning 
of defense budgets, the re-examination 
of stationing 300,000 soldiers in Europe 
~—have emerged. Whether these actions 
constitute a trend or a passing fancy 
American public 
opinion turned against an earlier limited 
war in Korea, and great debates have 
been held in Congress before. But it 
just may be true that the. failure to end 
the Vietnam War as promptly as the 
Korean, and the trauma created by 
Vietnam, particularly among the younger 
generation of Americans, have estab- 
lished a new set of. conditions for Ameri- 
can foreign. policy.- If so, Congress and 
the ‘Presidency will have-to respond to 
new constraints on decision-making and 
this, barring a return to an outmoded 
isolationism, may be all to the good. 

A revised Congress may not prevent 
mistakes, but at the. very least it will 
help to assure a fuller presentation of the 
risks-and rewards of alternative: strate- 
gies in international affairs. The future 
of limited undeclared wars, and of wars 
that are fought with clouded congres- 
sional approval, may be and should be 
limited. 


The President Needs New Kinds of Power 


By Louis W. KOENIG 


ABSTRACT: The President needs to increase the variety and — 
quality rather than the quantity of his power. The problem 
is of the utmost importance in a political system that is under- 
productive and beset with social needs. The production of 
better social policy requires presidential commitment and 
skill as a value creator, exploitation of the new political move- 
ments of environmentalism and consumerism, support of “left 
out” interest groups of rising strength, a modernized Congress, 
‘and improved administrative techniques, including “participa- 
tory reform.” Although protracted wars damage social policy, 
the United States ought not revert to isolationism because 
freedom, to which social policy contributes, cannot persist at 
home without freedom abroad. Rather ‘than encroach upon 
the President’s constitutional powers concerning national secu- 
rity, we should seek to improve presidential decision-making 
processes in foreign affairs. | 


Lows W. Koenig, Ph.D., New York City, has been Professor of Government at New 
York University since 1956. He has also taught at Bard College, and served in Wash- 
ington with the State Department, the Foreign Affairs Task Force of the First Hoover 
Commission, and the Bureau of the Budget His books on the Presidency include The 
Chief Executive and The Invisible Presidency. His latest book is ee A Political 
Biography of William Jennings isi 
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OWER assumes many forms and 

exists in various states. This paper 
is concerned less with legal power—only 
infrequently will it argue for its in- 
crease—than it is with other forms that 
power may assume. Hence there will 
be greater concern with information, 
ideas, and’ conceptual designs as power, 


with the transforming of latent power. 


_ into actual operational power, and with 
improving the efficacy of applied power, 
in terms of commanding more soci- 
ally rewarding results consistent with 
- democratic ideals and processes. 

It is submitted that these are matters 
of highest urgency for our time. Our 
-political institutions are widely attacked 
as underproductive and underachieving, 
whose outputs are'a pallid response to 
the relentless deterioration of our cities 
and the general erosion of the quality 
of life. Although we enjoy an economic 
system of unparalleled productive ca- 
pacity, the political system has been 
unable to generate’ the will to address 
economic output equitably to sustain a 
quality of national life at commensurate 
general levels. A 1970 Census Bureau 
report, for example, indicates that one 
out of every ten Americans had an in- 
come below the government-set poverty 
line, based on income definitions estab- 
lished by the Social Security Adminis- 
tration. Thus, the poverty line for a 
nonfarm family of four headed by a 
husband was $3,745, while on the farm 
that line was $3,197. Negroes and 
other minorities accounted for 31 per- 
cent of thcse below the poverty line, 
although they made up only 12 percent 
of the population." 

Census data also indicate a growing 
geographic segregation of the poor and 
the-non-poor, with the increased concen- 
tration of the latter in the suburbs and 
of the former in the central cities. 
When the United States is compared 


1. The New York Times, Dec. 20, 1970 


with other nations with fewer resources, 
the results are unflattering and disturb- 
ing. The United States rates 18th in 
the ,world in male and 11th in female 
life expectancy. The infant mortality 
rate is almost twice as high in the 
United States as in Sweden; and worse 
than a ddzen other nations including 
East Germany.? 

Even where the national government — 
has long responded with ameliorative 
action in a social field, the operational 
results may be far short of professed 
goals. Thus, data concerning the long- 
standing national school lunch program 
disclose that of the 8.4 million poor 
school children in the nation, at least 
5 million are not benefited by the 
program.* : 7 

Many problems confronting the Presi- 
dent are rampant elsewhere in the world 
and for them to be dealt with effectively 


‘requires the coöperation of many na- | 


tional political systems., Thus, the 
Swedish political economist, Gunnar 
Myrdal, has compiled a grim catalogue 
of social and natural ills mankind 
must control in order to survive. On 
Myrdal’s list are air and sea pollution, 
the population explosion, drug addiction 
of epidemic proportions, and the prolif- 
eration of destructive weapons which 
threaten to extinguish “half of the 
earth’s population by the year 2000.” * 
The adequacy of presidential power 
must be tested in light of such demands 
upon it. 


SELECTING THE PRESIDENT 


As the most conspicuous and powerful 


figure in an underproductive political 


system, the President is the object of 
attack and denigration—as the experi- 
ences of Johnson and Nixon demon- 
strate. ‘Not without justification, John 


-2, Ed Cray, In Failing Health (Indianapolis: 


- Bobbs-Merrill, 1971), passim. 


3. The New York Times, Dec. 2, 1969. 
4. The New York Times, Sept. 28, 1970. 


THE PRESIDENT NEEDS 


Gardner and-his Common Cause have 
called for Presidents “whom we can 
respect,” rightly implying. that presiden- 
tial power could be more profitably used 
if we chose Presidents more oriented to 
improving the quality of life for the 
general body of citizens. Recent Presi- 
dents have diverted their office’s power 
from domestic social concerns to pursuit 


of costly, low-yield wars, or have pur- ` 


sued incongruous values such as support 
of the supersonic transport—which 
would make the going greater for a few 
while millions of Americans suffered in- 
creasing daily hardship in getting to 
work. What Gardner and others are 
calling for is the selection of Presidents 
whose value systems do not unduly with- 
hold the application of available presi- 
dential power to socially useful ends. 

Consequently, we must look more 
questioningly at our present selection 
-methods, which leave presidential nomi- 
nations excessively in the hands of state 
leaders, governors, county chairmen, and 
party professionals, who are locally 
rather than nationally oriented—most of 
whom have little interest in national so- 
cial problems and are largely indifferent 
to the views of potential candidates con- 
cerning them. If the selection of the 
President were less in the hands of 
organization politicians and more sus- 
ceptible to popular influence, candidates 
would probably be chosen who were 
more responsive to popular social needs. 
Such purposes would move us to greater 
interest in the presidential primary, even 
to a national presidential primary, and 
to the national popular election of the 
President. 


The Creative Leader 


Rather than increase the President’s 
power, we need to convert much of it 
that is now latent into active, applied 
power. To release the President’s great 
power for constructive ends, we need 
dynamic, creative leadership, receptive 
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to new concepts, responsive to changing 
problems, and skilled in combining the 
best of the new and the old. 

If we seek Presidents who are more 
responsive to society’s problems, we need 
to know about their most relevant per- 
sonal qualities so that we can recognize 
the men we are looking for when we see 
them. Some Presidents of the twentieth 
century have been markedly more com- 
mitted to social policy than others, in- 
itiating positive measures and shepherd- 
ing them through the political obstacle 
course into adopted policies. By such 
criteria, the Roosevelts, Wilson, and the 
Kennedy-Johnson partnership stand as 
leading innovators of social policy. 
What qualities did they possess as per- 
sons and as Presidents that contrib- 
uted significantly to their achievement? 
What of their modus operandi best 
furthered their success? 

A composite picture of these Presi- 
dents reveals a certain detachment from 
the existing order, which enabled them 
to look at it objectively and critically 
without being captive to its conformi- 
ties. ‘The Roosevelts and Wilson were 
all, in their way, aristocrats, which 
made them a part of the order, but with 
means that also made them independent 
of it. The Roosevelts gained this 
status by birth and fortune; Wilson, 
though lacking in pecuniary wealth, was 
rich in moral sentiment, viewing public 
questions through Calvinistic precepts. 
To the problems of industrial/financial 
society, Johnson brought a background 
of southwestern Populism’ which is sus- 
picious of power and confident that 
government can curtail its abuses. 

All these Presidents were optimists, 
with faith in-man’s progress and govern- 
ment’s capacity to advance it, and in 
the willingness of private institutions to 
contribute responsibility to that result. 
All had a positive view of presidential 
power, and interpreted and used it fully. 
They did not quail at using power to 
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the -point where the legality of certain 
of their actions was questioned and even 
invalidated in the courts. Thus, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt developed the “steward- 
ship theory,” holding that it was the 
President’s “duty to do anything that 
the needs of the nation demanded unless 
such action was forbidden by the Con- 
. stitution or by the laws. ...I1 acted 
for the public welfare,” Roosevelt said, 
“I acted for the common well-being of 
all our people.’® And there are other 
qualities. Mast, if not all, of these 
Presidents were cosmopolitans,, with 
wide-ranging intelligence and interests. 


The Policy Formulator 
From every side, evidence comes that 


rather than increase the quantity of. 


presidential power, we need to improve 
_the quality of its use, to make it opera- 
tionally adequate -for the predictable 
demands waiting upon it. These de- 
mands are likely to be of the utmost 
magnitude. Dr. Jonas Salk, for ex- 
ample, sees mankind ‘in the midst of a 
transition from an epoch of competi- 
tion and individualism to an epoch 
of “coöperation and interdependence. 
Driven by such values as pursuit of self- 
interest and survival of the fittest, man 
now threatens to destroy himself. In ef- 
fect, man’s growth resembles a cancer— 
proliferating unchecked, like malignant 
cells, heedless of the good of the whole. 
The President must help mankind, at 
home and abroad, bridge the “epoch 
gap,” to move, as Salk defined it, 
through a kind of “adolescent” transi- 
tion to a new value System and way 
of life.® 

In the face of such demands upon his 
office and power, the President must rise 
to new competence as a formulator of 
policy. - The function has various com- 
ponents, some of which critically involve 


5. Theodore Roosevelt, An Autobiography 


(New York: Century Co., 1920), p. 406. 
6, The New. York Times, Nov. 3, 1970. 
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the President. Clearly, he must use his 
office to help create new values. The 
likelihood is, as E. F. Roberts, Jr. of 
the Cornell Law Scnool has suggested, 
that the environmenial debate will soon 
no longer be confined to whether this or 
that polluter should be enjoined or 
penalized, but will seek a whole new 
value system, a new humanism, to re- 
place the self-centered, heedless use of 
property. Anne Morrow Lindbergh has 
suggested the need tor “earth values,” ` 
and to gain them “we must extend - 
our vision and see the earth as a 
whole, as the astronauts saw it and as 
the ecologists have begun to see it.’’? 
It is easy to imagine—environmental- 
ists are helping us to do so—the de- 
manding preoccupation of the President 
with ‘value changes. For example, a 
cherished American value, probably 
more precious than motherhood, is big- 
ness and the perpetual growth producing 
it: Business concerns that do not exceed 
their annual gross by at least 10 percent 
are suspected of losing ground. Envi- 
ronmentalists warn that at some point 
expansion must stop, since the globe is 
finite and its ability to accommodate is 
limited. But let these new values be 
applied and the President will face a 
cauldron boiling over with political 
trouble, fired by fears and resentments 
over the jeopardy to older values. A 
slowing or halting of business growth 
will work hardships if the population 
continues to increase. The Presidency 
is already dealing by fits and starts with 
the tender value of population control. 


. If economic growth is limited, society 


and the President will be pressed even 
more than at present to face the problem 
of redistribution of available capital and 
material to those who are deprived. 
In facing the tasks of value crea- 
tion, Presidents have taken contrasting 
7. Roberts’ statement ‘s in The New York 


Times, Dec. 31, 1970, and Mrs. Lindbergh’s in 
The New York Times, Feb. 21, 1970. 
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stances. In eras of innovative social 
programs, such as the 1930’s, the Presi- 
dent led the march ‘to such new values 
as public responsibility for work relief 
for the unemployed, the production and 
distribution of cheap electric power by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, grant- 
ing old-age assistance to the élderly, and 
a host of other values. But Presidents, 
like other political leaders, may prefer 
to maintain the older, established values 
against the assaults of change. Thus, 
President Nixon has suggested that the 
“fundamental cause” of unrest among 
youth is not the war, poverty, or racial 
` prejudice, but “a sense of insecurity that 
comes from the old values being torn 
away.” è á 

For the President to provide creative 
leadership, to contribute to the estab- 
lishment of new values, requires a vari- 
ety of supports, including relevant social 
data. If the President is to improve as 
a force in social policy, we need less to 
give him new legal power than to en- 
hance the effectiveness of his existing 
power by basing its exercise upon better 
social data. In effect, what the Presi- 
dent can do is limited by the existing 
capabilities of the social sciences. The 
data they cannot provide within the 
time limits he must work under, or the 
hypotheses they have not tested, become 
limitations upon his power. Tragically. 
the information which he does possess 
may all too often be ignored, or at least 
not coupled with other forces leading to 


innovative social policy. Thus, despite ` 


ample census data indicating strong and 
steady Negro- migration to the North 
since 1940, a long interlude elapsed 
before responsive social policy was evi- 
dent; and in the meantime, problems 
mounted. 

Innovative social policies at the presi- 
dential level require underlying intel- 
lectual conceptions which are shaded by 


8. The New York Times, March 16, 1971 
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the President’s personal political neces- 
sities, sometimes to the point of unreal- 
ity. In addition, the conceptions may 
be so lacking in scientific support that 
they deteriorate into mere slogans. The 
“war on poverty” as & concept was 
complicated by the circumstances that 
American poverty was less acute than 
poverty among some peoples of India 
and Africa. A conception of “relative 
poverty” was therefore formulated, lead- 
ing to abstruse and intricate value judg- 
ments concerning the relative happiness 
of persons at higher and lower status 
levels, the kinds and degrees of injus- 
tices involved-in the distribution of re- 
sources, and the desirability of social- 
status differentiation. The war on 
poverty also utilized political-social 
goals and operating principles denoted 
by expressions like “the enhancement of 
opportunity” .and “escape from the 
ghetto” in the program’s rhetoric.® 


A Grand Design 


Presidential power cannot approach 
even adequacy in dealing with the prob- 
lems of our time unless it is applied on 
behalf of a grand design, formulated by 
the Chief Executive and built upon a 
foundation of political consensus. Ex- 
perience shows that the President at 
times is well capable of acting on a 
grand scale. Woodrow Wilson’s pro- 
gram for improving the quality of life 
had both domestic and foreign dimen- 
sions. To advance social justice at 
home, he promoted policies regulating 
the trusts and the money and banking 
system, and provided favorable credit 
for the farmer and a shorter work week 
for railroad labor, among other things. 
Abroad, he fought for principles con- 
sistent with his humane domestic poli- 
cies, championing at the Paris Peace 
Conference popular self-determination, 

9 Daniel Moynihan, ed., On Understanding 


Poverty. (New York: Basic Books, 1968), pp. 
17 and 286. 
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an international organization endowed to 
maintain peace, replacement of an older 
secret diplomacy managed by profes- 
sionals with more open, democratic, 
popularly influenced conduct of interna- 
tional affairs. Similar outlines of. a 
grand design could be pointed to for 
other Presidents, but by no means’ for 
all. For many, policy-making has 
lacked scope and integration. . r 


POLITICAL SUPPORT OF INNOVATION 


By democracy’s definition, the Presi- 
dent cannot vse his power on any scale 
to deal with society’s problems without 
broad-based political support. Our ex- 
perience shows that such support is 


- infrequently forthcoming. Cataclysmic 
events which touch many lives, such as , 


the economic depression of the thirties, 
driving one-fourth of the work force into 
unemployment, can produce such a con- 
sensus. But, as experience shows, even 
events approaching a cataclysmic scale 
may not be readily perceived by a 
broad public.- Surely, the contempo- 
rary urban crisis has escaped general 
popular concern. : 

American experience discloses, as well, 
that broad political and social move- 
- ments such as the progressivism of the 
earlier twentieth century can be produc- 
tive of major presidential policy. Pro- 
gressivism focused on the malpractice’ 
of big business and high finance, on the 
enhancement of governmental efficiency, 
on making pclitics more responsive to 
popular will than to party machines, and 
the addressing. of governmental and 
private power to social problems. Pro- 
gressivism was a sort of bridge between 
the men of power and conscience and 
the victims of the social ills of that time, 
and it invigorated the creative - policy 
responses of the Roosevelt-Wilson era. 
. Of the historic patterns of social 
progress under presidential leadership, 
progressivism seems the most relevant 
and promising for today. Essentially, 


one can argue that America will not 
really come to grips with the urban 
crisis until the suburbs, or outer cities, 
will that it should—until somehow, 
again, as under the earlier progressivism, 
men of power are stirred with concern | 
for the urban poor and for rectifying 
the causes of their plight. The outlines 
of an urban-suburban tandem as the 
basis of a new progressivism are be- 
coming evident. Assessments of the po- 
litical future of Nixon’s welfare-reform 
plan point to the necessity of winning 
support from conservative suburban 
legislators if the plan is to be enacted. 
The beleaguered mayor of New York 
City, John V. Lindsay, is seeking to 
build urban-suburban coöperation with 
the county executives of Westchester, 
Nassau, and Suffolk, in the belief that 
the full agenda of problems—transpor- 
tation, waste disposal, education, the en- 
vironment, commercial and industrial 
development-—are matters of common 
concern. 


Environmental Concern 


At least two broad-gauged movements 
are currently afoot which, like progres- 
sivism, can awaken the consciences of a 
great multitude of Americans of influ- 
ence and power. Like the earlier pro- 
gressivism, each movement can spawn 
an enlightenment which can embrace an 
even broader spectrum of subjects than 
are now comprehended within the move- 
ments. One is the environmental cause 
so appealing to educated youth and to 
many suburban citizens, a cause that 
has the potential magnitude suggested 
by former Interior Secretary Walter J. 
Hickel’s warning that “we must. have 
the courage to set those priorities .. . 
so that most of our time, energy, and 
money is spent on the living of life 
rather than on the destruction and the 
defense of life.” 1° 


10. The New York Times, May 14, 1970. 
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Consumer Protection 


The second potentially expansive 
movement, equally a prelude to a possi- 
ble new progressivism, is the consumer 
movement, symbolized by Ralph Nader, 
and already sufficiently potent to induce 
President Nixon to lay before Congress 
a “consumer’s bill of rights” to protect 
against deceptive sales practices and 
shoddy products “Consumerism,” too, 
has the broad sweep of interested ap- 
peal of environmentalism, and calls for 
a recasting of priorities reflecting defin- 
able moral imperatives. 

Historically, our Presidents have made 
some of their most striking innovations 
in social policy by taking up causes ad- 
vocated by interest groups—which, after 
long years of deprivation of power and 
influence, are solidly coming into their 
own politically. Thus, organized labor, 
battered in the strikes of the Cleveland 
era, comes within the President’s po- 
litical grace in the day of Theodore 
Roosevelt and he and succeeding Presi- 
dents champion policies beneficial to la- 
bor. Old people, whose interests have 
‘been freely trampled on by more power- 
ful groups through most of our national 
experience, enjoyed a brief morning of 
power in the Franklin Roosevelt era 
when Dr. Francis Townsend, an elderly 
physician, led a vast army of the aging 
to demand an old-age pension plan. 
Ultimately, their strength induced 
Roosevelt to overcome his disinclination 
to include an old-age insurance plan in 
his social security bill. i 

Today, one of the more hopeful signs 
for the future of corrective social policy 
is the presence of many groups of num- 
bers and power who politically are on the 
rise, and moving well toward a point 
where a future President may perceive 
ample political reward in taking up their 
causes: youth, whose voting power is 
expanding and whose application of 
themselves to practical politics grows 


more sophisticated; consumers, whose 
long-amorphous nature is now settling 
into a viablé structure and whose iden- 
tity grows; the aged, who are showing 
signs of a political reawakening, goaded 
by the distress of inflation. The aged, 


-who comprise millions of voters, are be- 


ginning to attract serious attention from 
politicians as they struggle with a wide 
range of problems—housing and taxes, 
medical and insurance costs. 


CONGRESSIONAL OPPOSITION 


The future President who is assertive 
in social policy will have to reckon with 
congressional malfunctioning that will 
slow his progress. Even in the conserva- 
tive Nixon Presidency, Congress, with 
the Democrats prevailing by large ma- 


jorities in both houses, has been unable 


to convey the image of a viable alterna- 


‘tive to presidential leadership. Congress 


still is notable for slow policy-making, 
for* holding to time-hallowed structure 
and ways, for subdivision into feudal 
satrapies, for dedication to procedures 
both undemocratic and inefficient, for 
general unpredictability. Congress has 
taken control of the key issues of wel- 
fare reform and revenue sharing, with 
wholly unknown results for budget 
spending, the state governments, and the 
poor. Long famous as an institution of 
delay, Congress passed the last of the 


. fiscal year 1971 appropriation bills a 


record nine months after the fiscal year 
had begun. 

To the President interested in social 
policy, Congress doubtless will continue 
to present the picture of a power struc- 


-ture grossly distorted by the seniority 


system. Seniority—-as the experience of 
an endless string of Congresses demon- 
strates—accrues most luxuriantly to leg- 
islators from the South or from rural 
districts, where dispositions against inno- 
vative social programs are staunchest. 
No little of the urban agony of today 
can be laid to an elderly Virginian from 
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= a backwoods constituency who after 
World War II almost.singlehandedly, as 
chairman of the House’ Rules Commit- 
tee, warded off legislation on civil rights, 
housing, and education. 

We need not repeat here the decades- 
old proposals to modify the seniority 
principle and to make more fair the allot- 
ting of committee assignments and other 


. - shopworn correctives., Little of enduring 


importance has emerged from these ef- 
forts. Over the head of a torpid Con- 
gress hangs the question raised by Rep- 
resentative Richard Bolling, after con- 
sidering its low yield of social policies 
in late decades, “Will the nation learn 
to improve itself by means of other in- 
“stitutions and thereby push the Con- 
gress to the outskirts of American soci- 
ety?” 1 


The Importance of Administrative - 
Technique - ; 


= Even in the infrequent interludes 
when -executive/legislative coöperation 
` flourishes, its achievements may be 
blunted by faulzy administrative follow- 
through. Johnson’s Great Society pro- 
gram of 1964-1965 is a case in point. 
An avalanche of social legislation moved 
through Congress, only to be hobbled by 
poor administrative support, inter- 
agency conflict, and the diversion of 
- presidential leadership by. the Vietnam 
War and Capitcl Hill politics. The lat- 
ter were more congenial to President 


Johnson’s experience and leadership < 


skills than the arts of applied manage- 
ment. . 
This is to argue that the future Presi- 
dent -committed to social policy ‘must 
also have administrative leadership as 
his forte. If he does, various develop- 
ments are afoot that promise’to give 
greater effect to his administrative prow- 
ess than if he had been President several 
decades ago. They have the common 


11. The New York Times, Jan. 19, 1970. 


characteristics of improving the Chief 
Executive’s ‘direction of the executive 
branch and of enhancing the exactitude 
and effect of public programs. >» . 
Among these developments are special 
indicators to spotlight and measure so- 
cial change. A periodic social census, 
for example, if it were instituted, would 
make many social problems more visible 
and permit more informed judgments on 
questions of national priorities and poli- 
cies. Many social problems do not 
arouse interest groups or attract the 
news media, but should be significant to 
policy-makers and indicative of future 
policy needs. Indicators could illumi- 
nate the progress of existing programs 
and pinpoint weaknesses: Indicators 
would also be useful in establishing and 
maintaining policy accounts, providing 
data leading to policy decisions as well 
as data on program outputs in terms of 
changes in conditions effected. In late 
years, a kindred development is the 
proposal for an early warning system for 
technology, which would identify the 
probable consequences, both good and 
bad, of technological developments at all 
stages, before they reached widespread 
use. 
These and other administrative tech- 
niques, including Programming-Plan- 
ning-Budgeting Systems and computer 
programming, serve to increase the cen- 
tral power and influence of the Presi- 
dent. But if the federal government 
takes on increasing social responsibili- 
ties, as it is being urged to do from 
many sides—for welfare, health, and ed- 
ucation, for example, or, as Mayor 
Lindsay proposes, even the major cities 
——new pressures will build for the Presi- 
dency to develop, far more than it has, 
means for decentralized policy-making 
and administration. After the pattern 
of New Deal social programs, the Presi- 
dency has been heavily committed to 
centralized power, and despite the rhet- 
oric of decentralization heard -in the 
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Eisenhower .and Nixon administrations, 
little real change has occurred “in the 
pattern. 


Decentralization of Power 


~The Presidency must become more 
attentive to decentralization, even to 
“participatory reform,” by which the 
local community and its groupings 
would have an effective voice-in devel- 
oping social policy. In the centralized’ 
alternative, bureaucracy is remote, deals 
crudely with local variation, and is slow 
to adapt to new circumstances. Bring- 
ing in local communities and ‘groupings 
affords the most promising means of 
escaping these liabilities, and many 
would argue that real social change of 
vitality and consequence can occur only 
through community participation. Yet 
the costs are high—-the inadequacies of 
local government, the immaturity and 
irresponsibility of local group leaders. 
Nevertheless, as Mitchell Ginsberg, the 
former New York City Human Re- 

sources Administrator, has noted, ““Com- 
~- munity action, with all its errors, tried 
to give people a stake in the existing 
system. If the needy are forced outside 
the system, the country’s in trouble.” 1? 
As a supremely adaptive-office, the con- 
temporary Presidency has yet to grapple 
effectively with the pressures for decen- 
tralization. 


TEHE PROBLEM OF: WAR 


The President restricts, if not crip- 
ples, his ability to respond to domestic 
social need when he slips into protracted 
war of the genre of the Indochina war. 
Appropriations, national energies, and 
political unity are diverted from the do- 
mestic agendum. On the other hand, 
freedom at home cannot exist without 
freedom abroad; and the United States, 
with its historic responsibilities and 
commitment to freedom, cannot shrug 


12. The New York Times, Nov 20, 1968 
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off its international tasks and board it- 


_ self up behind an isolationist fence. 


The isolationist policies of the twenties 
and thirties and the holocaust of World 
War. I -disclose the terrible price of 
that self-imposed folly. 

Ever since the move of American 
forces Into Cambodia, proposals have 
come forward to limit the President’s 
national security powers. Some of these 
proposals would recast the original dis- 


tribution of powers between Congress 
and the President. 


The Founding Fathers 


The Founding Fathers, mindful that 
Spain, France, and Britain were at our 
borders, intended that the President 
should possess strong powers in foreign 
affairs and national security. Hence, 
the sweeping language of the executive- 
power clause and the commander-in- 
chief power. In changing the initial 
draft language empowering Congress “to 
make war” to language empowering Con- 
gress “to declare war,” the Framers re- 
veal an intention to leave to the execu- 
tive the power to repel attacks and to 
make command decisions incident to the 
conduct of hostilities. 

To national security, the Framers ap- 
plied the principle of: checks and bal- 
ances employed elsewhere in the Consti- 
tution.. Congress, too, was given sub- 
stantial power—not only “to declare 
war” but to “raise and support” mili- 
tary forces, to make rules for their 
governance, and to make all laws “which 
shall be necessary and proper” to carry 
out its enumerated powers. Congress 
possesses the vital power of appropria- 
tions, without whose support the armed 
forces could not function. While in- 
volving both’ branches substantially in 
foreign affairs and national security pol- 
icy, the Founding Fathers were con- 
sciously and purposely ambiguous. 
With remarkable prescience, they built 
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for the future. Knowing that conditions. 


would change, they arranged the distri- 


bution of power in a fashion that al- . 


lowed maximum flexibility for adapta- 
tion to new circumstances. Their essen- 
tial formula was to leave the President 
_ and Congress to struggle for power, and 


to clarify the problem of power in the. 


struggle. : 


The Past Two Centuries 


In net result, the outcomes of the 
struggle have favored the President. At 
some interludes, Congress has been in 
the ascendant—-in the onset of the Span- 
ish-American war, in the League of Na- 
” tions fight, in the isolationist interlude 
between the two World Wars. Through 
much of the nineteenth century the na- 
tion was engrossed in its own domestic 
development, during which foreign con- 
cerns were minimal. 

Nevertheless, in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, many international 
incidents together with evolving presi- 
dential practice contributed to enlarg- 
ing and solidifying the use of presiden- 
tial power. George Washington applied 
the office along assertive lines. Notwith- 
standing the Constitution’s silence on 
the question of which branch should de- 
termine neutrality policy, Washington 
claimed the power for the executive. He 
set executive foreign policy-making in 
a confidential mold by refusing to sub- 
mit to Congress the instructions and 
other papers concerning John Jay’s ne- 
`- gotiation of the treaty with Britain 
bearing his name. 

In the eighteenth and faces cen- 
turies there were nearly one hundred 
instances in which American armed 
forces were employed abroad. In only 
three instances, the’ War of 1812, the 
Mexican War, and the Spanish-American 
War, did Congress declare war. For the 
important First and Second Barbary 
wars, war was not declared. 


Since 1900 


In- the more than sixty ‘instances 
where American forces have been vio- 
lently engaged between 1900 and 1970, 
on only two occasions, both World Wars, 
has Congress declared war. Certain of 


these instances. involved a sizeable com- 


mitment of American forces. President - 
McKinley contributed several thousand 
American troops to an international. 
army in the Boxer Rebellion. Wilson 
committed American forces to border 
clashes with Mexico, and armed United 
States merchantmen with instructions to 
fire on sight following Germany’s re- 
sumption of unrestricted submarine war- 
fare in 1917, In World War II, prior 
to the attack on Pearl Harbor, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was fertile in contrivance 
in lending American aid to the faltering 
Allied cause. In effect, he conducted 
“an Atlantic war,” employing the Navy ` 
to convoy materials to England and or- 
dering it to shoot at Axis craft on sight 
——which it did—and occupying terri- 
tories of European powers overrun by 
the Germans. 

Since World War II, the pattern of 
presidential warmaking has extended 
and deepened: Truman’s large-scale 
commitment of American forces to the 
Korean conflict, Kennedy’s dispatch of 
thousands of military advisers to Viet- 
nam, Johnson’s enormous expansion of 
American forces in Vietnam, and Nixon’s 
thrust of the war into Cambodia and 
Laos. Lesser actions are typified by the 
Bay of Pigs fiasco under Kennedy and 
Johnson’s dispatch of Marines to the 
Dominican Republic. 


The Polstical Risks 


As Presidents know from a scanning 
of history, the pursuit of war or other 
violent action can entail high political 
risks and costs. Unless the violence is 
quickly and “victoriously” terminated, 
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the President is in political trouble. He 
is easy prey to rivals in his own party 
who perceive that their own careers may 
be most speedily advanced by attacking 
him and his policies. Peace groups come 
into prominence—such as the Copper- 
heads, who flourished when Union ar- 
mies failed to prevail on the battlefield; 
and New England threatened secession 
as the melancholy results of the War of 
1812 unfolded. The worst fate that can 
befall a President or his party as the 
result of an inconclusive war is dislodg- 
ment from office. Truman and the 
Democrats departed in 1952 as the price 
for their inability to bring the Korean 
war to a close; and, in 1968, voter 
displeasure with Johnson’s management 
of the Vietnam War deterred him from 
seeking renomination, and with him the 
Democrats were again chased from the 
Presidency. Nixon, facing the test of 
1972, is distinctly vulnerable to an on- 
dragging Indochina war. Political costs 
include moves in Congress to curb the 
President’s power, such as the prohibi- 
tion in the Defense Appropriation Act 
of 1969 against the use of funds to fi- 
nance “the introduction of American 
ground combat troops into Laos or 
Thailand.” 


CONGRESS AND THE PRESIDENCY: 
“RESTORING THE BALANCE” 


Viewing these political penalties as 
insufficient, critics of presidential 
power have advanced proposals “to re- 
store the balance” between the branches. 


The Javits Proposal 


The chief of these proposals is that of 
Senator Jacob K. Javits that the Presi- 
dent be barred from committing Ameri- 
can troops to hostilities for longer than 
thirty days without obtaining congres- 
sional consent. The Javits bill ac- 
knowledges four areas of independent 
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presidential authority: (1) to repulse a 
sudden attack against the United States; 
(2) to repulse an attack against U.S. 
armed forces; (3) to protect the lives 
and property of American nationals; 
and (4) to comply with a national com- ` 
mitment such as a mutual defense treaty. 
Even such hostilities are subject to the 
thirty-day limitation and their continu- 
ance would require “affrmative legisla- 
tive action.” 

In testimony before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, Professor John 
Norton Moore of the University of Vir- 
ginia Law School has noted that to the 
extent that the Javits and other pro- 
posals ‘restrict Presidential authority 
beyond the area of exclusive Congres- 
sional competence they are of doubtful 
constitutionality.”+% The President’s 
independent authority, for instance, is 
far broader than the four categories ac- 
knowledged in the Javits bill, embracing 
elements such as regional peacekeeping, 
actions in defense of U.S. interests in 
free transit of international straits, de- 
fensive quarantines such as were in- 
volved in the Cuban missile crisis, and 
others. 

Accordingly, the Javits and other pro- 
posals provide the ingredients of a con- 
stitutional crisis, hardly. an act of wis- 
dom in the unsettled world of the nu- 
clear age. ‘The Javits proposal would 
hobble presidential competence in situ- 
ations such as the U.S.-Belgian opera- 
tion in the Congo if the intervention 
were not for the protection of American 
nationals, in a threat of imminent at- 
tack against the United States or its 


_ forces similar to that confronting Israel 


prior to the Six Day War, or in collec- 
tive defense against a sudden attack on 
a nation to which we have no “national 
commitment” (as, for example, Israel). 
Professor Moore’s testimony alluded to 

13. Statement by John Norton Moore before 


the US. Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, April 26, 1971. 
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other possible national security situa- 
tions which the -Javits and kindred pro- 
posals treat ambiguously. ` 


The Case for Organization 


Rather than handle the problem of 
presidehtial power as a quantitative 
problem by which-solutions are sought in 
reductions of his power, it is again sub- 
mitted that we ought to view it in quali- 
tative terms. The question then be- 


`- comes, How can the President make na- - 
‘tional security decisions that are more. 


prudent and deliberate than some of 


_ those that have been made in the past? 


A glance at recent presidential national 


security decisions that have -worked 


least well and have incurred the highest 
personal and political costs for the Chief 
Executive reveals that they are those 
made -with the highest degree of in- 
formality and casualness and, therefore, 
a low degree of deliberation. The Bay 
of Pigs disaster and President Johnson’s 


1965 decisions substantially increasing 
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the American commitment in Vietnam 
are of the latter kind. In 1965, John- 
son was engrossed in the domestic Great 
Society program and seems to have slid 


into the -Vietnam decisions with little - 


realization of their enormous implica- 
tions. ' 

Prudent, rational decisions are more . 
likely- if different points of view “are 
systematically represented, bureaucratic 
expertise is consulted, and a pattern of 
work procedures and the necessary 
staffs are provided. Folly, it.must be 
conceded; can raise its ugly head any- 
where, including the most organized 
presidential - councils. But if we were 
choosing a model-of presidential deci- 
sion-making since World War II, the 
readiest instance is the Cuban missile 
crisis of 1962. No informal counter- 
part compares with it—least of all, Ken- 
nedy’s earlier Cuban decision concern- 
ing the Bay of Pigs, notable for its gen- 
eral informality and minimum organiza- 
tion. - 


A Rapid Change of Sentiment 


By Ropert ROTH 


ABsTRACT: The rapid collapse of political resistance to 
lowering the voting age is here noted and the potential effect of 
-the lowering is analyzed. The prediction is. also made that 
several political assumptions concerning youth voting, firmly 
held until recent times, are likely to be shattered. Among 
them is the assumption that young people will -vote pretty 
much as does the general population. It is also contended 
that dissatisfaction among the young is-more likely to divide 
them than produce a youth bloc vote. The old shibboleths 
of politics are not accepted by the young, leaving candidates - 
for office the task of guessing what their approach to the large 
mass of new voters should be. 


` 


Robert Roth is Washington correspondent for The [Philadelphia] Bulletin.- He is a 
former chief of The Bulletin’s Washington Bureau and, prior to that, chief of The 
Philadelphia Record’s Washington Bureau. He has observed, reported, and commented 
tipon the national scene for thirty-five years, having “covered” every presidential election 
campaign, major party nominating convention, and administration since 1944, 
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HE lowering of the voting age to 
include ll who have passed their 
_ eighteenth birthday became in recent 
years a hotly debated political issue. 
It is so no longer. The debate is 
ended. The eighteen-year-olds have 
been granted, by constitutional amend- 
ment, the right to vote in every election 
everywhere. 

The ‘speed with which this came about 
was startling. Scarcely more than a 
year ago, political leaders were talking 
about voting rights for young people as 
something they intended to get around 
to after a while when, they had disposed 
of more pressing matters. The uprising 
of the young on campus and in the 
streets had stirred some concern but, not 
enough to make action appear imminent. 
Then the dam broke. Congress, even 
while voicing doubts as to the constitu- 
tionality of .the action, adopted a bill 
conferring the franchise in all elections 
—national, state, and local—on all per- 
sons eighteen years of age or over. 
President Nixon, also expressing misgiv- 
ings, signed it into law. 

That was in June of last year. Six 
months later the Supreme Court, in a 
split decision, held the law constitutional 
for national elections but invalid for 
application to state and local balloting. 
This confronted most states with the 
‘problem of conducting their elections 
under two sets of rules, one for federal 
and the other for home elections. It 
was a confusing and expensive require- 
ment. 

However, Congress then demonstrated 
an ability to do in weeks what formerly 
it had been unable to do in years. Early 
this year a constitutional amendment 
was introduced, establishing the mini- 
mum voting age at eighteen in all elec- 
tions. A long struggle to procure the 
required two-thirds approval of both 
houses was foreseen. Instead, the 
amendment was quickly endorsed, by a 


vote of 94 to O in the Senate and 400 to 
19 in the House. 


RATIFICATION BY THE STATES 


The process of ratification by the re- 
quired three-fourths of the states was 
begun almost at once and a trend was 
immediately observable. Nothing like 
the zeal with which the states scrambled 
in their haste to ratify has been seen 
before. The approval of three-fourths 
of the states was obtained in three 
months and seven days. The nearest 
approach to that was achieved in 1804, 
when the Twelfth Amendment, requiring 
separate Electoral College votes (for 
President and Vice President, was 
ratified in six months and six days. 

All this has happened so fast that 
many questions raised by the potential 
expansion of the franchise have yet to 
be answered, or in some instances even 
considered, by either advocates or op- 
ponents. For instance: What will be 
the impact of new voters on the electoral 
process? How many will avail them- 
selves of the newly won franchise? Do 
they really want it? To what extent 
will they vote en bloc? Will they be 
brought closer to the mass of older citi- 
zens, or will they be encouraged to es- 
tablish themselves as a group apart? 
Will the generation gap be widened or 
narrowed? Will the vote serve as a 
substitute for disorderly and violent pro- 
test? Will the new voters incline the 
political balance toward the Right or 
the Left, toward liberalism or conserva- 
tism, toward idealism or pragmatism? 

Such questions did not occur to the 
Framers of the Constitution. They left 
it to the states to decide, each for itself, 
who should or should not have the right 
to vote. It would scarcely have oc- 
curred to them, in any case, to extend 
the franchise to the young, believing as 
most of them did that voting was a 
function properly confined'to those who 
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owned property or had otherwise estab- 
lished themselves as stable and responsi- 
ble citizens. 


GEORGIA LEADS THE WAY 


Over the years the barriers broke 
down, but slowly. Restrictions based on 
race, sex, and economic station were re- 
moved; but the age qualification stood, 
until very recently, unchanged and for 
the most part unchallenged. 

The first breakthrough came in 1943, 
when Georgia, a state not otherwise 
noted for political progressivism, set its 
minimum voting age at 
Twelve years later, Kentucky followed 
suit. When Alaska was admitted to the 
Union in 1958 it put a nineteen-year 
floor under the voting age. The follow- 
ing year Hawaii, on becoming a state, 
chose a twenty-year limit. For a long 
while that was all. 

Pressure for extension of the franchise 
to younger people was meanwhile mount- 
ing, but it was meeting strong resistance. 
Between 1941 and 1967 there were in- 
troduced in Congress 86 joint. resolu- 
tions, and one bill, to grant voting rights 
to elghteen-year-olds. Nothing came of 
any of them. In the same period, many 
states considered similar moves but did 
not act. 

In 1968, however, the slogan which 
had prevailed in Georgia twenty-five 
years earlier—“old enough to fight is old 
enough to vote”-—was heard again, and 
this time it was accompanied by a youth- 
ful rebellion of unprecedented breadth 
and vigor. This rebellion, emphasizing 
the generation gap, thriving on confron- 
tation, contemptuous of conventional 
wisdom, resentful of authority, express- 
ing itself often in violence and disorder, 
frightened some of the political elders, 
angered some, and even pleased a few, 
but left none indifferent. ‘The demand 
of young people for at least a share in 
the control of their own interests and 


eighteen. _ 


their own destiny was for the first time 
given a real hearing. The law lowering 
the voting age to eighteen in federal 
elections resulted. 

This put pressure on the states to fall 
in line with a similar permissiveness for 
local elections. Referenda on the issue 
of lowered voting age appeared last No- 
vember on the ballots of twenty states. 
Only five responded favorably and it 
appeared that conservative opposition 
was digging in to oppose the constitu- 
tional amendment which was then being 
prepared. 

THE Opposition MELTS 


The opposition melted quickly, how- 
ever. State after state approved the 
amendment with minimal dissent; Po- 
litical leaders who a few months earlier 
had treated the lowered voting age as a 
remote contingency asked the Census 
Bureau for estimates on the number of 
new voters they would have on their 
hands when the amendment was ratified. 
When they were told the figure would 
approximate 11.5 million, they began 
asking each other how they could han- 
dle this influx. i , 

Politicians have long been accustomed 
to give lip service and little else to young 
voters, who have been expected to accept 
the guidance of their elders, to perform 
the political tasks—mostly menial—as- 
signed to them, and to wait for recogni- 
tion until maturity and faithful service 
entitled them to it. The rule was—as 
Speaker Sam Rayburn of the House of 
Representatives used to put it to fresh- 
man members—‘If you want to get 
along, go along.” Confidence in the con- 
tinuing validity of that rule has, how- 
ever, been diminished if not totally 
eliminated in the last couple of years. 

Other rules of thumb, long accepted, 
are being relegated to the political scrap 
heap. Those who manage the political 
machinery can no longer find comfort, 
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as they once did, in the assumption that 
giving the vote to young people will 
make no difference because most of them 
won't bother to vote, anyway. -It is true 
that older people have exercised their 
voting rights more consistently than the 
_ young. In the 1968 election, only one- 
third of those in the 18-21 age bracket 
went to the polls in the four states 
where they were eligible to do so. The 
national average of voter participation 
in all age groups in that election was 
67.8 percent, with those in the over—35 
bracket having the highest score, 70.8 
percent. 
decisions have compelled many states to 
relax the residency requirements which 
formerly disfranchised many and which 


particilarly affected young voters, who - 


were apt to be away from home—in 
college or in the armed forces—and who 
generally tended to move around a great 
. deal. Since then, also, the interest of 
younger peop‘e in the political process, if 
only to express dissatisfaction with it, 
has visibly escalated. 


VoTING PATTERNS OF YOUTH 


There is another political assumption, 
` once widely held, which has lost valid- 
ity. It rests on a belief that young peo- 
ple, when they vote, will. divide pretty 


much as the general population does, 


leaving basic voting patterns unchanged. 
It should be noted in this connection 
-that in 1968, when they could partici- 
pate as workers but not as voters in most 
jurisdictions, - most young people re- 
mained indifferent to the candidacies of 
the major contenders, Richard M. Nixon 
and Hubert H. Humphrey, and aligned 
themselves as much as they could with 
maverick champions of political change. 
The efforts of neither Eugene McCarthy 
nor George Wallace would have achieved 
such success as they had without the en- 
thusiastic effort of youthful partisans. 
The list of uncertainties connected 
with the political potential of young 


But since that election, court | 


people is a long one. Their ideological 
orientation keeps shifting, as does that 


of the general population, but not neces- ` 


sarily or even ordinarily at the same 
time and in the same way. The young 
are less likely to vote as a bloc than are 
other special groups which are unified 
by ethnic origin or economic interest. . 
The fact that young. people are dissatis- 
fied with things as they are may divide 
them more than.it unites them. The © 
idea that the young are more inclined 
to liberalism than to conservatism, 
though widely held, i ig not sustained by 
political experience. In 1968, Nixon 


. had more visible youth support than did 


Humphrey. In 1964, the- youth corps 
supporting Barry Goldwater was more 
conspicuous than that ranged behind 
Lyndon Johnson. In 1956, Adlai Stev- 
enson was booed and jeered on the Yale 
campus by students, who threw beer 
cans at him, shouted and rioted, and for 
more than an hour refused to let him be 
heard. In 1960, Richard Nixon was 
more enthusiastically welcomed on most 
campuses, including that of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, than was his rival, 
John F. Kennedy. i 

- Such labels.as Liberal and Coasene: i 
tive no longer have much meaning when 
applied to the young, however, because 
the young themselves rejected such clas- 
sifications, together with most of the 
long-standing political shibboleths. The 
standard rhetoric of politics leaves them 
cold. They. view with equal skepticism 
the pretensions of both the Right and 
the Left, having been ‘deceived too often 
by both. They have no patience with 
those who try to appeal to them on the 
basis: of old values. They are immune 
to the “hard sell.” They have devel- 
oped—-thanks in part but not entirely 
to the war in Indo-China—new concepts 
of patriotism, justice, humanitarianism, 
duty, and purpose which they bave not 
yet learned how to express and which 
older voters have not yet learned to 
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grasp. As Kingman Brewster has said, 
“The young voter in general, the stu- 
dent voter in particular, cannot be 
appealed to in terms of short-term self- 
interest.” l 

But, like it or not, those who seek 
election must now reckon with the some- 
times vague but always determined 
aspirations of the young who will soon 
be voters. There will be too many of 
them to be ignored, by this time next 
year. Some four million will be in 
school or college, an equal number will 
have jobs or will be looking for them, 
and about two million will be in the 
armed forces—enough, even if only a 
fraction of them votes, to influence any 
election or to swing a close one, 

To get them to the polls, the political 
establishment must persuade them that 
their votes will count, that a ballot is a 
more potent force than a demonstration. 
To get their support, the candidates will 


need more than party labels, more than, 


promises, more than rhetoric, more than 
TV spots, more than the clichés which 
constitute the stock in trade of those 
who have come to regard themselves as 
the custodians of political power. They 
will need to develop a new capacity for 
listening to young people. They will 
need to find new language to convince 
the young, as the old language cannot, 


that they have a real concern for peace 
and' human progress and a better life 
for all: 
It is no reflection on- the sincerity or 
honesty of purposes of either Lyndon 
Johnson or Richard Nixon-—the only 
two Presidents’ of whom the new voters 
can have much personal knowledge—to . 
say that neither was able to convey this 
concern to the young. It must at the 
same time be said that neither seemed 


` to try very hard. They both relied on 


the old slogans, the old formulas, the 
old arguments that had worked so well 
when they themselves were young, and 
they never seemed to understand why 
today’s young rejected them. 

It is unlikely that those who seek 
election next year will treat the young 
with similar complacency. Although 
most political leaders and most of next ` 
year’s potential candidates have shown 
little awareness so far of what young. ` 
people want, what stirs their enthusiasm 
and commands their allegiance, it is 
obvious that some of the old hands are 
making a real effort to find out what 
makes the young tick. To the extent 
that they succeed in that effort, they will 
improve their chances of their candi- 
dates for election, and the prospect of 
everybody for. a: better and more 
tranquil country. - 


` The Youth Vote and Change in American Politics 


By Louris M. SEAGULL 


AssTRACT: The 18-to-21-year-old voters will have a sub- 
stantial and fluctuating partisan impact at the polls, counter 
to the popular expectations that their voting rates will be 

_ minimal and their partisanship in the mold of their parents. 
This argument is based on the behavior and beliefs of college- 
educated youth, who currently constitute a considerable and 
growing minority of this recently enfranchised group. Evi- 
dence of high voting participation by the current crop of 

` recent college graduates as well as. the strong independent 
but liberal identification on the part of contemporary college 
students point to sources of flexibility and change in Amer- 
ican politics. It is not altogether clear whether the liberal 
and independent tendencies of collége youth will dissipate 
with the traditional effects of aging or whether the outlook 
of this age group will maintain itself through time as did the 
Depression generation. In either case, the argument and 
evidence point to the possible emergence of an independent 
political majority in the American electorate in the near future. 


Louis M. Seagull, Ph.D., has been Assistant Professor in the Department of Political 
Science, the University of Pennsylvania, since 1968. He received his doctorate from 
the University of Chicago in 1970, and is now working on a book on southern politics 
and voting behavior. . l 


The author is indebted to Michael A. Rappeport of the Opinion Research Corporation, 
Princeton, New Jersey, for several stimulating conversations on the subject of the 
eighteen-year-old vote. 
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extension of the federal suf- 
frage to citizens between eighteen 
and twenty-one years of age is no longer 
an occasional source of public contro- 
versy. Actions by the Congress, the 
President, and the U.S. Supreme Court 
in 1970 secured this major expansion of 
the electorate. Of course, it is still an 
obvious source of concern to politicians 
who aspire to win elections. In addi- 
tion, it is of considerable interest to 
social scientists concerned with the char- 
acter of change in American politics. 
Thus, if and how young people will vote, 
why they will do so, and the conse- 
quences therein for American politics are 
important questions. 

The present expansion of the elector- 
ate is the third such in the twentieth 
century, the first two being the women’s 
vote in 1920 and the legislative and 
administrative efforts on behalf of Negro 
voter registration in the 1960’s. There 
is reason to believe, however, that the 
present expansion of the electorate may 
have implications which are more sur- 
prising and more far-reaching than were 
those of the past. This article presents 
some of the major issues and problems 
_Yelevant to the political behavior of 


young people and attempts to assess its `. 


implications, particularly for political 
participation and the future of the 
political parties. 

Two lines of inquiry are pursued. 
The first is an examination of the conse- 
quences of one crucial difference be- 
tween this youthful generation and pre- 
_ vious ones. That difference is today’s 
relatively high proportion of highly edu- 
cated individuals in the younger age 
group. This is a major reason why the 
survey research of the 1950’s is’ an in- 
appropriate guide to the political behav- 


ior of youth in the 1970’s; but, basing © 


their opinions on these surveys, many 
commentators say that youth will not 
vote when given the chance. 


The second line of inquiry concerns ' 


the question of electoral realignment 
and the future of the political parties. 
Whether the New Deal electoral realign- 
ment is over and what, if anything, is 
replacing it are major problems for the, 
student of American party politics and 
voting behavior. It is likely that trends 
which are ambiguous for the population 
as a whole may emerge with greater 
clarity in the behavior of younger voters, 
due to the greater susceptibility of youth 
to change. At the same time, these 
behavioral patterns are themselves con- 
tributing to the general pattern of 
change in the larger population. Thus, 
for the social scientist, the study of the 
youth vote is a rich opportunity. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE YOUTH VOTE: 
THe CONVENTIONAL VIEW 


The recent expansion of the electorate 
enfranchises more than eleven million 
potential voters, an awesome figure when 
one recalls the closeness of the 1968 and 
1960 presidential elections. Yet, most 
commentators assert that the impact of 
this vote will be minimal* Two notions 


‘lie behind the assertion of minimal im- 


pact: the past experience of lower rates 
of voting participation on the part of 
younger voters, and their tendency to 
reflect the political patterns of their 
parents.” 

_Basic to the conventional expectation 
of this group’s political participation is 
a theory of the political effects of aging. 
Age-related differences in political be- 
havior can be explained either in terms 
of a particular age group’s position in 
the life cycle or in terms of the selective 


1. An exception is Michael A. Rappeport, - 
“The Kids Will Be More Than Just Younger,” 
The Washington Monthly, September, 1970. 

2. Bernard R. Berelson, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, 
and William N. McPhee, Voting (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1954), pp 88-92. 
Angus Campbell, Philip E Converse, Warren 
E. Miller, and Donald E. Stokes, The Amer- 
ican Voter (New York- Wiley, 1960), pp. 
493-498, 
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impact of events on an age group. The 
latter case constitutes a political genera- 
' tion. In the former instance, the effect 
` of age on political behavior is seen as a 
reflection of the different outlooks and 
needs characteristic of onaer Stages of 
-’ the life cycle. 


‘Lower rates of political anaon 


of those first eligible to vote has gener- 
- ally’ been seen as a lack of political in- 
volvement due to the life-cycle circum- 
` stances of those in this age group. The 
higher rates of voting participation 
among older adults, it is argued, follow 
from a sense of integration with the 


community, job responsibility, and ac-- 


~ quiring a family. By contrast, the 
` social marginality of young people— 
their situational and vocational insecu- 
rity—precludes high rates of participa- 
‘tion.s One of the correlates of this 
insecurity is a high rate of residential 
mobility and this, of course, has been a 


'” traditional barrier to voting participa- 


- tion, given the lengthy residence require- 
ments for voter registration in the past. 
.The present thirty-day residence re- 
quirement for voting in federal elections 
‘ should help to remove this barrier. Spe- 

cifically, it will enfrancise college stu- 
- dents right on their campuses. It is 
’ likely that this will ħave-an immediate 
impact on those congressional districts 
which contain large university campuses. 
The crucial distinction for compre- 
- hending the likely impact of the youth 
vote, not only in 1972, but in elections 
to follow, is wiether this segment of the 
population reflects no more than the 
traditional outlook of youth, or whether 
it reflects that of a political generation. 
’ The greatest possibility for a departure 
from the conventional expectation of 
-_youth’s political participation lies in this 


_ 3, Lester W. Milbrath, Political Participa- 
tion (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1965), p. 135. 
4. Don R. Bowen, Political Bekavior of the 

American Public (Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. 

` Merrill, 1968), p 81. 


group’s responding as a political genera- 
tion. The differential political behavior 
of the generation which. first’ voted in 
the-1930’s, as compared to first voters 
both in the decades previous and follow- 
ing, is the best example we have so far 
of a political generation. . The young 
voters of the 1930’s voted Democratic 
more than older voters did and, more 
importantly, retained this Democratic 
identification and loyalty down through ` 
the present. It is likely that the dis- 

proportionate effect of the Vietnam War . 
on the lives and consciousness of con- 
temporary youth will produce another 
political generation. Unlike the Depres- 
sion generation, however, the behavior 
of the present political generation will 
probably be manifested in less partisan 
commitment rather than in more intense 


‘partisan commitment. 


The importance of the existence of a. 
political generation is that the patterns 
established in the formative youthful 
years tend to persist. The impact of 


_ events then lingers, even if the events 


themselves do not. Thus, outlooks, hab- 
its of thought, and’ reactions forged at 
the present may have consequences inde- 
pendent of and counter to the effects of 


‘aging in the post-Vietnam War period. 


Perhaps Robert E. Lane best summa- 
rizes the essence of political generations. 


“Tf late adolescence and early maturity . 


are periods of political crystallization, 
whole generations have-been ‘fixed’ .by 
the events ae caught them at this age 
level.” 5 

An even surer predictor of change 
than: the impact of external events dur- 


ing extraordinary times is found within 


the youthful generation itself. It can 
be argued that the education revolution 
——the recent sharp increase in the pro- . 


‘portion of better-educated people— 


would have had an impact even in nor- 
mal times. Certainly, it was effecting 

5, Robert E; Lane, Political Life (New 
York: Free Press, 1959), p. 219. 
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TABLE 1—-EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT BY 
AGE CATEGORY, 1960—1970 








AGE, AND EDUCATION 1970 1960 
COMPLETED - % x 
20-24 years 
Less than 4 years high school | 195 36.4 
4 years high school or more 80.5 63.6 
1 year college or more 37.5 237 
25 years and older 
Less than 4 years high school | 44.8 58 9 
4 years high school or more 59:2 41.1 
1 year college or more 21.2 16.5 
4 years college or more 110 7,7 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 207, 
“Educational Attainment: March 1970," (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1970), 


change even before the Vietnam War 
buildup. How much more likely, then, 
is the disruption of conventional pat- 
terns given both forces! 


Tae EDUCATION REVOLUTION 


Formal educational achievements and 
maturation in an affluent civilization 
stand as the most important demo- 
graphic differences between the genera- 
tions today. And they are not, of 
course, unrelated. The extent of the 
education revolution can be appreciated 
by comparing present educational levels 
with those of the recent past. More dis- 
tant comparisons would show even 
greater change. Table 1 indicates the 
percentage of change to be found in 
one decade, between 1960 and 1970. 
Clearly, among those aged 20-24, a high 
school diploma became the norm by 
1970, while more than 1 out of 3 at- 
tended at least one year of college. By 
contrast, in this age group in 1960, less 
than 2 out of 3 persons-completed high 
school and less than 1 in 4 attended col- 
lege. This table also reveals the extent 
of the educational differences between 
the generations today, reinforcing the 
` argument that the “generation gap” is 
best viewed as an education gap. 


~ 


» 


Although .education sets the young 
apart from their parents, it should also 
be, noted that it-provides a basis for 
political cleavage within the younger 
generation itself. Although a high 
school education is the norm today, it is 
still only a minority of the 20-24 age 
group which has experienced any college 
at all. Thus, it is a mistake to consider 
today’s youth as a monolith; itis less a 
class than it is two distinct population 
segments which are likely to act differ- 
ently, politically. Nevertheless, many 
advocates of enfranchisement of youth 
have used the facts of the educational 
achievements of this generation as a 
point in favor of extending the suffrage. 
What has been less often noticed, how- 
ever, are the types of political behavior 
which might be forthcoming from to- 
day’s educated youth. 


AGE, EDUCATION, AND 
POLITICAL PARTICIPATION 


It is commonly and correctly observed 
that voting participation rises steadily, 


TABLE 2—Votine PARTICIPATION BY AGE 
CATEGORY, 1964-1968 





PERCENTAGE VOTING 


18-20 years# 





# Comprises the population 19 and 20 years 
old in Alaska, 18 to 20 in Georgia and Kentucky, 
and 20 years old in Hawaii, all of which were 
enfranchised prior to 1970. 

Source for 1964 figures: U.S. Bureau of the 


`- Census, Current Populetion Reports, Series P-20, 


No. 143 (1965). 

Source for 1968 figures: U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, 
No 192 (1969), 
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up hoigh late middle age, and declines 
thereafter. Patterns of voting turnout 
in recent presidential elections continue 
to support this general finding, as evi- 
denced in Table 2. 

The decidedly lower levels of voting 
participation of new voters, those in the 
2i- to 24~age group—and, of course, 
_ those 18 to 20 years of age where en- 
franchised—is often noted by observers, 
who doubt thet-the youth vote will have 
a considerable impact. This, however, 
is an insufficient response to the problem 
of possible impact, which concerns first, 
rates of participation, and second, direc- 
tion of partisanship. For, if only half 
a potential electorate of more than 
eleven million citizens vote, and there is 
evidence to suggest that the participa- 
tion rate could be higher, the addition 
of at least five million votes to the na- 
‘tional total is a source of obvious con- 
cern to presidential candidates. 

Generalizations based on the behavior 
of the entire age group can miss impor- 
tant patterns characteristic of special 
segments within the larger population. 
Thus, while only a bit more than half of 
those 21 to 24 years of age voted in the 
1964 and 1968 presidential elections, a 
far different pattern emerges when the 


TABLE 3—Vo7xnG PARTICIPATION BY AGE 
AND EDUCATION, 1964 
epee bie sce ep ee 
f PERCENTAGE VOTERS 

oF TOTAL REPORTED 


EDUCATION me 

21-24 21 years 

years and over 
All levels : 52.2 700 
_ _ Elementary, 0-7 years 17.6 516 
Elementary, 8 years 24.9 674 
High school, 1-3 years 33.7 65.9 
. High school, 4 years 55.4 76 5 
College, 1-3 years 69.9 82 6 
College, 4 years or more 78.9 88.2 
Not reported 26.5 36.8 


Sourc: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Cur- 
rent Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 143 
(1965) 


education figures.are controlled, as in 
Table 3. 

Here, among those completing ii 
years of college, the voting participation 


‘rate exceeds that for any age group in 


the entire population and does not lag 
far behind that of the college-educated 
segment for the population at large. 
What is striking is the extreme variation 
in the effects of education for the 21- to: 
24—year age group as compared with its 
effects on the entire over—21 age group. 
Thus, while age, rather than education, 
may be an important variable for the 
participation of the population at large, 
there is no doubt but that within the 
youngest group of voters, education 
makes the crucial difference. - 

The major inference prompted by 
these data is that a substantial number 
of college-educated youth are likely to 
vote. In the Jong run, a major effect of 
the education revolution will be to raise 
substantially the voting participation 
rate for the entire society. This trend, 
in turn, raises the interesting question of 
the direction of this participation. 


Tue, RISE oF THE INDEPENDENT VOTER - 


At the same time that the education 
revolution suggests higher rates of voting 
participation, it also contributes to a 
declining salience of party identification 
in the population. The 1960’s witnessed 
a sharp rise in independent identification 
among young people and in particular 
among those attending college. Since 
1966, the Gallup organization has 


' probed the partisanship of college stu- 


dents by asking a representative sample 
of college students, “In politics, as of 
today, do you consider yourself a, Re- 
publican, a Democrat, or an Indepen- 
dent?” - Table 4 summarizes the trend 
of answers to this question. 

The type of “independence” repre- 
sented by contemporary college youth 
was not anticipated in past survey re- 
search, where the “independent voter” 
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was an uninvolved and apolitical crea- 
ture. It would be difficult to maintain 
that today’s college independents are un- 
interested in politics. Thus, it makes 
sense to distinguish between “old inde- 
pendents” and “new independents.” ° 
The distinguishing factor is education. 
It is still too soon, however, to know 
the full significance of the rise of these 
new independents. We do not know 
what happens to their partisanship as 


they age, particularly as they age out-. 


side the college environment. It may 
well be, however, as Burnham argues, 
that these “new independents” have 
“declined to identify with either major 
party not because they are relatively 
politically unconscious, but because the 
structure of electoral politics at the pres- 
ent time turns upon parties, issues, and 
symbolisms which do not have much 
meaning in terms of their political val- 
ues or cognitions.” * Even if this is the 
case, however, it seems unrealistic to ex- 
pect the structure of politics to turn on 
youthful concerns if this means denying 
the concerns of the rest of the popula- 
tion. 

It is worthwhile to point out that any 
argument concerning the meaning of the 
rise in “independent” identification de- 
pends upon the use of the concept of 
party identification in general. The past 
importance of this concept in the study 
of voting behavior rested upon its use 
as a measure of partisanship concept- 
ually independent of the vote, which 
nevertheless was a reliable predictor of 
it. Again, it is important to consider 
party identification in terms of its impli- 
cations for the vote. This is particu- 
larly important before accepting the 
provocative thesis that “the political 

6. This distinction is suggested by Walter 
Dean Burnham in his Critical Elections and 
the Mainsprings of American Politics (New 
York: Norton, 1970), p. 127. See also 
Burnham’s “The End of American Party 


Politics,” Treans-action, December 1969, p 19 
7. Burnham, Critical Elections, p: 127 


1970 (May) 


TABLE 4—Party IDENTIFICATION AMONG 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 






1966 


1967 42 
1968 44 
1969 (May) 44 
1969 (November) 52 

52 


SOURCE The Gallup Opinion Index 60 (June, 
1970); 55 (January, 1970) 


parties are progressively losing their hold 
upon the electorate.” ® At this point in 
time it may be more prudent to assert 
merely that party identification is losing 
its saliency for much of the electorate, 
particularly for its better educated 
younger component. Just as the tradi- 
tional party machines are no longer 
necessary to “get out the vote,” so party 
identification is no longer necessary to 
serve the clue-giving function it formerly 
did. Both are rendered obsolete by the 
technology of modern society, particu- 
larly by the effects of the mass media of 
communication. 

The demography of these trends has 
a particularly sharp impact on the pat- 
tern of Republican identification, for in. 
times past the better educated group 
would have contributed to the swelling 
of the Republican population. In fact. 


` however, this is not the case in the re- 


cent period. ‘Table 5 demonstrates the 
effects of education on party identifica- 
tion over time. Over the course of the 
entire period, the Republican proportion 
among the college-educated population 
has declined while the Democratic pro- 
portion has remained constant. More- 
over, it appears that the aggregate ef- 
fect of the increase in independent iden- 
tification has been at the expense of the 
Republican identification, as those pro- 
portions vary inversely. Thus, in 1960, 


8 Ibid, p. 130.. 
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the Republican proportion among thé 
college-educated population rose slightly 


from its 1952 level, while the proportion ’ 
- of independents declined; in 1968, the 
‘Republican proportion among the same 


education group declined sharply from 
previous levels, while the proportion of 
independents rose sharply. In both in- 
stances, the absolute rate of gain for one 
group was nearly identical to the loss of 


~ the other. i 


` may lose relevance'as an emerging inde- - 


CHANCE IN AMERICAN POLITICS 


Despite these trends in the pattern of 
party identification, it would not be sur- 
prising to find that the major battle in 


_ presidential politics in the decades ahead 


continues to be between Republicans 
and Democrats. True, the concept of a 
majority, party and a minority party 


pendent majority casts its ballots dis- 


proportionately back and forth between 


the parties. The electoral outcomes in 
1964 and 1968 are cases in point- and 
may suggest the shape of things to come. 
The persistence of established party 
labels and their connotations need not, 
however, preclude a change in the issues ` 
and style of politics. These changes 
may be the most important implication 
of the education revolution and its 
accompanying independent electorate. 
The impact of students-on a national 
presidential campaign may be marginal 
at first but the cumulative impact of 
successive student generations may be 
substantial on the elections which fol- 
Although the commitment to the es- 
tablished parties, as measured by party 
identification, is declining, there is no 
evidence that interest in issues, ideology, 


TABLE 5—Tue EFFECTS OF EDUCATION UPON PARTY IDENTIFICATION—1952, 1960, AND 1968 


LEVEL Oy EDUCATION ACHIEVED 





mee e a Fe AR ae e a | ae o irg a a o oae | a ay H TS y a a a 
* ` 


HicH ScHuooL LEMENTARY OR LESS 
` Po % 
"98.1 24.8 
23 4 20.0 
48.4 55.2 
99 9 100.0 
(772) (681) 
25.6 27.7 
26.0 19.7 
48.4 52.6 
100.0 100.0 
(895) (548) 
22.6 19.4 
26.3 13.6 
51.1 67.3 
100.0 100.0 


ae, (IN PERCENTAGES) 
x 
YEAR 
COLLEGE 

%o +? 

1952 Republican 311 

Independent 28:5 

Democratic 33.8 

Total percent 100 0 

l Base N - (260) 

-1960 Republican 435 

an Independent 23.1 

ğ Democratic 33.4 

Total percent 100.0 

Base N (416) 

1968 Republican © 30.6 

Independent ~- "36.4 

Derocratiċ 33.0, 

. Total percent 100.0 

: - Base N ` (451) 


-' .> Source: Survey Research Center, University of Michigan. Raw data supplied through the 
_. Inter-University Consartium for Political Research. 
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TABLE 6—Po.rricaL OUTLOOK OF PENANG COLLEGE FRESHMEN: ALL INSTITUTIONS, 
199 AND 1970 GN PERCENTAGES) 


Current Political Preference 


Middle-of-Road 
Conservative 


_ Expected Preference in Four Years 


Liberal 
_ Middle-of-Road 
- Conservative 


1969 '1970 
326 36.6 
44.4 454 
22.9 18.1 
Total 99.9 100.0 
1973 1974 
39.0 44.6 
29.5 313 
315 24.1 
Total 100.0 100.0 


Source: American Council on Education, ACE Research Reports, vol. 4, no. 7 (1969); vol. 5, 


no. 6 (1970). 


and politics on the part of the newer 


generations is declining. Indeed, it is 
increasing. Moreover, the student out- 
look is increasingly a liberal one. The 
American Council on Education has 
undertaken a massive survey of several 
hundred thousand college freshmen in 
successive years. Table 6 summarizes 
the over-all trend of present and ex- 
pected political outlook in two recent 
years. In comparisons of both 1969 and 
1970 patterns, as well as present and 
expected political preference, the “lib- 
eral” affirmation among college students 
emerges strongly. 

- It should be noted, however, that al- 
though campus conservatism fares 
poorly, the liberal preference enjoys only 
an anticipated plurality, not a majority. 
Thus, there is much in these data to 
support the notion of high but volatile 
partisan voting. 

The present expansion of the electo- 
rate, together with the recent:and con- 
tinuing increase in the proportion at- 
tending college, present a unique oppor- 
tunity to the social scientist. Is youth, 
per se, a source of political change, or is 
education the source? If the latter case, 
is this change evident in older educated 
individuals as well as youthful ones? 


Theory suggests that the most dramatic 
change -will be registered among the 
educated young who are less firmly fixed 
in their voting habits and partisan loyal- 


. ties. However, to the extent that older 


educated individuals are presently sus- ` 
ceptible in some degree to the forces 
affecting the educated young, there is 
reason to expect that the political be- 
havior of college youth will not change 
very much with age. | 
Although the present study focuses on 
the behavior of college youth, it is im- 
portant to remember that still the 
greater proportion of youth is not at- 
tending college. The potential for dif- 
fering political behavior and, indeed, 
conflict between these two very different 
classes within the same age group is 
considerable. In 1968, after all, George 
Wallace received disproportionate sup- 


‘port from the young rather than the 


old. One strongly suspects, however, 
that this support was not from the col- 
lege young. Thus, the character of fu- 


9. Philip É. Converse, Warren E. Miller, 
Jerrold G. Rusk, and Arthur C. Wolfe, “Con- 
tinuity and Change in American Politics: 
Parties and Issues in the 1968 Election,” 
American Political Science Review 63 (Decem- 
ber, 1969), p. 1103. 


as 
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ture political conflict depends on the 
impact of aging on non-college youth as 
well as on their more educated counter- 
parts. Youth has already had a strong 
‘impact on the Democratic coalition and 
appeal. The effect of the non-college 
youth on conflict in the larger electorate 
is an open question. 

The present malaise with the political 


parties is but an early manifestation of 


a new revolution of rising nonpartisan 
but serious political interest whose full 
course has yet to run. When party 
loyalties become irrelevant, so does a 
theory of party which argues that party 
aggregates and socializes—that is, con- 
tains conflicts. Future American poli- 
tics promises to be more volatile, more 
intense, and more interesting than in 
the past. 


The Social Control of Pornography and Sexual Behavior 
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ABSTRACT: In a normless society, such as ours, the prob- 
ability of continuing deterioration is evident if the mass com- 
munications media’s emotional debasing of human behavior 
continues unabated. The law, cognizant of the problem but 
unable to effectively moderate the flow of pornography and 
demeaning sexual behavior in areas of public communication, 
suggests the need to establish some form of direct. social 
control. In order to offset their cumulative and debasing 
effect, it is tentatively proposed that the flexibility of the 
mass media be matched by an equally flexible monitoring- 
voting system (‘“monivoting”), under which public controls 
may be imposed within a matter of hours. The proposals 
are perceived as a socio-cultural necessity for the continuing 
vitality of the nation. 
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ORNOGRAPHY, liké certain drugs, 
seems to be. socially. acceptable if 
taken in small doses, although historical 


autopsies consistently indicate that an 


_overdose may be fatal. The reasonable 


question, then, is one of determining 
the measure of control required for 
a healthy social life, ee of an 
individual or a nation. 


CONFLICT AND CONTRADICTION 
Thus, John A, Davenport observes: 


I am not a metaphysician but I would offer 
in conclusion one piece of practical advice: 

Do not distrust the Greeks bearing gifts. 
For in that brief evolution from Thales of 
Miletus to Aristotle of Athens, the Greéks 
stumbled upon many things pertinent to 
these troubled times: A conception’ of 
virtue and psychic harmony; a conception 
of civic duty and that ssonomia which came 


' to mean equality under law; a conception, 


. in Aristotle at least, of teleology and pur- 
_ pose which modern man and modern 


science, including biology, have somehow 
lost.* 


Irving Kristol writes: 


What is at stake is civilization and 
humanity, nothing less. The idea that 


_ “everything is permitted,” as Nietzsche put 
_it, rests on the premise of nihilism and has 


nihilistic implications. I will not pretend 
that the case against nihilism and for civili- 
zation is an easy one to make. We are 
confronting the most fundamental of philo- 
sophical questions, on the’ deepest levels. 
But that is predsely my point—that the 
matter of pornography and obscenity is not 
a trivial one, and that only superficial 
minds can take a bland and untroubled 
view. 


l He notes later: 


I am already touching. upon a political 
aspect of pornography when I suggest that 
it is inherently ard purposefully subversive 
of -civilization and its institutions. But 


there is another and more specifically po- 


mA 


` 1, John Alfred Davenport, “The Long Pil- 
grimage,” The Intercollegiate Review 7, 3 


-(Winter, 1970-1971), p. 86.- 
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litical aspect, which has to do with the rela- 
tionship of pornography and/or obscenity 
to democracy, and especially to the quality 
of public life on which democratic govern- ` 
ment ultimately rests.? 


In the same mood, Harriet Van Horne, 
the newspaper columnist, draws atten- 
tion to Sheldon Glueck’s contemporary 
thinking: | 


What is really involved, Sheldon’ Glueck 


_continues, is not sexual crime or juvenile 


delinquency but the question of pornogra- 
phy’s impact on human life, on the moral 
climate of the society.’ : 


A brief summary statement, clearly 
concerned with the complications of, the 
problem, is presented in a recent Time 
essay: l 


Maybe pornography circulates freely be- 
cause public standards have already 
changed; maybe people read about sadism 
because they are already sadistic. Political - 
scientist Wilson Carey McWilliams argues 
this point well: “Degeneracy becomés soci- 
ally visible, emerging from underground, 
only when it has reason to expect a wel- 
come, Certainly this is the case in relation 
to sexuality. Our verbal sexual morals had 
become nothing more than cant. some time 
ago. Worse, they were a form of hypocrisy 
which discouraged respect for the law.* 


Assuming that America has reached this © 
level of permissiveness, the Presidential 
Commission on Obscenity and Pornogra- 
phy is undoubtedly a reassuring Magna 
Carta for the pornographer, causing 
even Clive Barnes of The New York 

Times to remark: i 


The commission was requested by Con- 
gress to address itself to a “matter of na- 
tional concern.” But one of the commis- 
sion’s most significant, and in some quarters 


2. Irving Kristol, “Pornography, Obscenity 
and the Case for Censorship,” Tke New York 
Times Magasine, March 28, 1971, pp. 112-113. 

3. Harriet Van Horne, “Smut and Society,” 
The National Decency Reporter, January- 
February, 1971, p. 5. 

4. “Pornography Revisited: Where to Draw 
the Line,” Time, April 5, 1971, p. 64. 
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most disputed, findings is that obscenity 
and pornography are not matters of public 
concern at all.’ 

What does pornography do to what- 
ever it may impinge upon? The question 
assumes that pornography has`some sort 
of existence of its own and, in view of 
the nature of human behavior, it might 
certainly relate to the life style of the 
human beings who create it, Further, 
pornography might even prove so dis- 
agreeable to some individuals as to 
cause the reappearance of the hard and 
persistive question of censorship. 

Harry M. Clor, discussing obscenity 
and public morality, remarks: 


censorship does not support virtue as such; 
it supports the “virtues” of a particular 
people—their most characteristic and miost 
deeply cherished attitudes, convictions, 
values. These virtues may be good or bad 
in the light of some universal standard of 
human excellence. The attitudes embodied 
in a community’s ethics may be more or 
less valid in the light of scientific or other 
truth. Says Van Den Haag: “In terms of 
social efficacy, it is not necessary at all that 
beliefs be true or demonstrably so. It is 
enough that they be held and that the 
holding of some such beliefs is needed for 
the moral solidarity of any society. This 
rationale tends to abstract from considera- 
tions of the goodness or badness and the 


truth or falsity of the ethics from which 


censorship proceeds.® 


The contradictions and the conflict of 
ideas continue to sharpen the topic so 
persistently characterized by the inso- 
lent Court Jester of Pornography, who 
amusedly pretends, at one moment, to 
be relatively moral and socially essential 
for the good of society while, at a later 
moment, flippantly denying any culpa- 
bility in the erosion of social élan. 


5. Clive Barnes, special introduction to Tke 

Report of the Commission on Obscenity and 
Pornography - (New York. Bantam Books, 
1970), p. xi. ; 
' 6. Harry M. Clor, Obscenity and Public 
Morality: ,Censorskip in a Liberal Society 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1969), 
p. 185. l . 


Contemporary society, then, faced with 
the dilemma of ‘irresolution, may choose 
to mount a very different attack on this 


‘rudimentary topic. 


Tue UNCOMMON VIEW 


All education—necessarily involving 
the impact of widespread pornography— 
has as its purpose the control and modi- 
fication of behavior in certain of its 
aspects. Thus, the selection and ma- 
nipulation of particular elements in the 
environment consistently characterize 
the accepted types of educational under- 
takings commonly noted in general edu- 
cation. The nursery school, the ele- 
mentary school, the junior and senior 
high schools, the college and the univer- 
sity, all selectively attend to the appro- 
priate educational techniques which lead 
to selected behavior. Among these 
behavioral goals may be ‘noted the at- 
tainment of emotional and intellectual 


‘maturation, social sensitivity, arid the 


recognition of mental health as desirable 
educational ends. In every instance, 
the manipulation of the environment is 


 co-related with. expected behavioral re- 


sponse. Even in the diverse realms of 
professional education, ranging from 
civilian occupations to military training, 
the principle remains the same: selected 
learnng tends to produce behavioral re- 
sponse of a given type. Pornography 


.Informs, educates, and influences in pre- 


cisely the same manner as does any ` 
other behavioral technique. 
Pornography, then, is an especial form 
of education, for it appeals essentially. 
to man’s emotions. Reducing the prob- 
lem even further, the kind of learning 
that takes place in a pornographic en- 
vironment concentrates a highly special- 
ized excitation at the physiological level 
of the sex drive. Behaviorally speak- 
ing, this is man’s most vulnerable area 
of response, frequently subjecting him 
to non-rational, anti-social and destruc- 
tive motivations. Pornography cannot 
be considered lightly. It is related to a 
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qualitatively powerful human emotion, 
subject to control under conditions of 
discipline, yet capable of violently brutal 
frenzy when unleashed completely. The 
education of the emotions is as directly 
subject to the data of pornography as 
human emotions are subject to the data 
of the arts, science, and literature. It 
is irrational to hold that pornography 
is educationally indifferent, It is the 
environment in a critically compulsive 
form: at a certain point, it is completely 
insensitive to rejection by the individual. 

The social control of the pornographic 
environment is a prerequisite for human 
stability. In every form of human rela- 
tionship there are rules and regulations 
which, although modifiable, flow from 
the nature of man’s concept of self, of 
his needs, and of his desires. One of 
his prime desires is order, And, inter- 
estingly enough, the expression of 
order—both personal and -cultural—has 


always been bound by either a wide-- 


ranging theo-philosophical concern or by 
` the more precise, but less informative, 
order of science. In any case, the 
ordered environment has become his 
most prized possession, especially in the 
twentieth century. 

In this sense, then, the porno- 
graphic environment, as a part of the 
whole- life experience, is subject to 
control, It is not a free agent. It is 
_ subject to control by whatever means 
are deemed reasonable and necessary. 
It follows that the recognized porno- 
graphic techniques—broadly, involving 
outlets through the modern novel, maga- 
zine, motion picture, theatre, radio, and 
television—are subject to legal super- 
` vision and control in precisely the same 
sense that all education is subject to 
the principle of Jaw. It is suggested 
that pornography is'no longer’ untouch- 
able. It is commonplace, educationally 
marketable, and, like all other widely 
distributed commodities, subject to the 
rules and regulations of the market- 
place. As an integral part of society, 
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it is subject to social responsibility of 
a high order, especially as it affects the 
young. 

At one time the question of pornogra- 
phy could be pushed aside on. the as- 
sumption that it was narrowly confined, 
practically never in public print, only 
infrequently on the stage, and certainly 
never broadcast over TV. All that has 
changed with the vast changes in the 
communication media. In brief, por- 
nography has become a national business 
in which public media and public trans- 
mission are now fully involved. When, 
therefore, pornography became public, 
it ceased to retain'to itself a type of 


“behavioral isolation that so long pro- 


tected it. Now that it has become part © 
of the public domain, the fundamental 
question follows: Do we want this 
broadly based, generalized form of edu- 
cation to continue? We may allow it to 
continué, free of -all. restraint; or, we 
may choose to control and direct it— 
for what we believe to be the good of 
the community. Human society has 
always functioned through the media of 
selective devices: the board of directors, 
the board of trustees, the board. of 
health, the art commission, the zoning 
boards—the evaluation and decision 
function routinely occurring at every 
level, from the limited authority of local . 
school boards to the extensive power of 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate. In an interesting sense, when 
pornography became, a public matter, 
it also became subject to public scrutiny 
and public rights. ‘Thus, pornography 
may be modified or diminished by public 
decision in precisely the same manner 
in which all educational matters are 
routinely and selectively kept within 
cultural bounds. 

In the legal sense, pornography has no 
more right to defense under the First 
Amendment than does the teaching of a 
specific Latin course in the public 
schools. The First Amendment was ` 
written by reasonable men for the use of 
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‘a reasonable society, with the principle 
in mind that a society has the natural 
right to protect its cultural unity against 
the behavioral aberrations of a militant 
few. If the statistical data indicate a 
point of concentration where the quali- 
tative deterioration of society has be- 
come intolerable, it is found within the 
misshapened womb of the total com- 
munication industry: the thrust of the 
cumulative effort, representing an un- 
controlled and normless educational ef- 
fort, has been to create and maintain the 
dominant philosophy of a relatively 
small audio-visual oligarchy. In general, 
a pornographic and sexually dominated 
subculture has been forced upon the 
total culture by the mass media. The 
oligarchic few control the many. The 
quality of life is no longer by choice but 
by imposition. 

The repetitious, public immediacy of 
unacceptable values is systematically 
imposed from without and, in this sense, 
non-participating groups feel their own 
cherished cultural values are being de- 
nied. The implications and disturbing 
inferences which may be drawn from this 
persisting polarization are probed with 
concern in the following observation: 


In an essay in Encounter a few years 
ago, literary critic George Steiner won- 
dered if there was an emotional line be- 
tween the dehumanization of the individual 
in pornography and the dehumanization 
that took place in a totalitarian police 
state.7 


Surely the universality of the muted 
memories of Auschwitz, Belsen, and 
Buchenwald—the fearful result of nour- 
ished group prejudice—demonstrates 
beyond argument the profound need for 
ethnic groups to be consciously- aware 
of the enveloping desires and needs of 
their fellowman. It is true that the 
transplanted cultures may lie fallow in 
a democracy, but it is erroneous to 
believe that they can be treated with 


7. Van Horne, op. cit. 
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quasi-indifference during periods of 
social stress.® | 

Man obviously creates his own trag- 
edies, collective or personal, by undue 
concern with his own world, by perverse 
obdurateness, by compulsiveness, by in- 
sensitivity to the wishes of others, and 
by becoming slave to the notion that in 
serving one perception of truth, he 
serves universal truth. In an extensive 
concern with obscenity and public mo- 


.Yality, the problem is sharply revealed 


in the position held by Clor: 


The traditional libertarian position on ob- 
scenity he finds to be a complex combina- 
tion of truths, partial truths, fallacies, and 
unexamined assumptions; at the same time, 
he has no sympathy for the bluenoses. 


The commentator continues: 


For Clor the crucial question is, What is 
the public interest in moral norms and 
moral character, and how is that interest 
best served? He argues that society must 
have some model of approved and unap- 
proved, esteemed and unesteemed, sexual 
behavior reflecting ends other than those of 
individual satisfaction.’ 


Tee UNNATURAL SOCIETY 


The unsavory novel, motion picture, 
and persistent TV spin-off are the prime 
responsible agents for the burgeoning 


‘unnatural society..° The cresting of the 


cultural distortion is suggested in the 
recent report that l 


In San Francisco, where everything con- 
ceivable has been seen for several years, 
the D.A. recently got convictions against 
three porno film-house proprietors, one of 
them for showing a movie in which a 
woman had intercourse with a dog, a 
stallion, and a hog.*t 


The once-clear perspective of religion, 


8. Walter Berns, “Pornography versus De- 
mocracy: A Case for Censorship,” in The 
Public Interest, Winter, 1971. 

9, Clor, op. cit, p. xi. 

10. The American Heritage Dictionary, 8 v. 
unnatural, 

11 Time, op cit. 
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subject to the same distorting effects, is 
obscured in the report that “Clergymen 


of homosexual churches also~ perform’ 


functions like the solemnizing of homo- 
sexual marriages.” 1 The physiological 


' arresting of human life has become 


commonplace: 


Premium abortions can be arranged within 
48 hours by some of the “hucksters,” pro- 
-vided the woman can raise the money. 


Would that our regular system would work. 


as the profiteers make it work.}® 
_And: 


The Health Services Administration here 
has reported an estimated total of 69,000 
abortions performed in New York City 
during the first six months of legalized 
abortions. While Las Vegas, 1971, seeks 
the legalizing of prostitution—the ordinance 
allowing only one brothel per 500,000 popu- 
dation—the neighboring state reports, 
“Prostitution is flourishing, with open solici- 
tation taking place on street corners in the 
heart of town and even outside such fancy 
hotels as the St. Francis, where a ring of 
teen-age boys and girls was doing a brisk 
business a few weeks ago at $50 to $100 
a body.” 15 


A Lehigh University por cor- 
rectly writes, 


Our timidity today is ee the result a 


the psychologist’s half-truths, Led by the 
psychologist, we have abandoned our ideals, 
as John Fischer has pointed out in 
Harper’s for August, 1968. TV now pushes 
violence and perversion down our chil- 


12. “Homosexuals: Color Some of the 
Churches Lavender,” The New York Times, 
Sunday, March 28, 1971. 

-13, “Abortion Profiteers: Medical ‘Brokers’ 
Who Offer Women a Referral Service,” The 
Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, November 10, 
1970. 

14. “69,000 Abortions in New York City” 


`. (RNS), reported in the Twin Circle, February 


28, 1971, p. 3. 

15. “The Porn Capital of America,” The 
New York Times Magani; January 3, 1971, 
. p. 8. 
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dren’s throats regardless of ae their 
character. 18 


A University of Papaiani N EP 
comments on the students’ problems, 


`- sympathetically observing: 


But the-additional ‘problems of insecurity, 
because of home discord, the draft and the 
war, race, complete freedom with permis- 
siveness, sex, and lower morals, all put a 
terrific burden upon today’s students.17 


The culture shocks of today—tfabzi- 
cated and vitalized by the communica- 
tion media—speed relentlessly across the 
sprawling communities, unleashing the 
audio-visual drama of social deteriora- 
tion, through the media of the Four 
Ghosts of Communication: Half-truth, 
Rumor, Prejudice, and Dissension. The 


_ effect of this 24-hour winnowing cf 


culture has been to produce a crippling, 


‘regressive effect upon the distribution of 


behavioral normality and abnormality, 
until now there is only the unidentifiable 
middle ground. 

.In due respect to those who remain 


‘in doubt concerning the significance of 


the problem, an introduction to “the 
law and the SDSEERE by Clor, may be 
of interest: 


Why, it may be asked, in an age which is 
not lacking in life-and-death issues, must 
we continue to wrestle with this one? It 
can hardly be said that this is our most — 


_urgent public problem; it does not compare 


in urgency with international crises, for 
example, or dilemmas of urban strife, racial 
justice, or increasing lawlessness. Yet this 
problem of obscenity manifests a strange 
capacity to arouse the interest, engage the 
passions, and enlist the efforts of large 
numbers of Americans., Perhaps this per- 
vasive interest in the subject reflects an 
awareness (however unarticulated) that 
vital questions, ultimate questions, lie be- 


16. Gilbert E. Doan, “Decency Is . Not 
Optional,” in-the Bent of Taw Beta Pi, vol: 62, 
no. 1 (February, 1971), p. 21 

17. Hamilton Vodges, in the Pennsylvania 
Gazette, Letters to the Editor, 69, 6 (April, . 
1971), p. 6. 


- SOCIAL CONTROL OF PORNOGRAPHY ‘AND SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


neath the surface of what may appear to 
be a relatively insignificant matter of social 


policy. 
CONTROLS 


The American public is basically con- 
fronted by emotional media, not in- 
formation media. The destructive force 
of an excess of cultural authority is in 
the hands of too few.7® *° The com- 
munication media, modified by’ emo- 
tional appeal and emotionally selected 
data, destroy the quality and goal- 
seeking capability of an evolving culture. 
The resulting media society is a soci- 
ety of malaise, where myopic activity 
and tendentious confrontation become 
the substitutes for plan and’ order. 
Implacable media negativeness destroys 
the democratic will, while final hu- 
man debasement is frenetically worked 
through the cross-filtering of pornogra- 
. phy and sexual deviance within a mon- 
tage of normality. The social control 
of pornography and debasing sexual be- 
havior is required for cultural enrich- 
ment and social stability. At present, 
there is no other choice than controls. 

A tentative solution is 


monitoring by the majority ... rather 
than censorship by the few—because, for 
the first time in this Nation’s history, 
‘ education has shifted from the school to 
the communication media. Today, every 
citizen, of every age, is in the same class- 
room. Every citizen is subject to the mas- 
sive, endless, focused impact of-the selec- 
tive communication media. The normal, 
the reasonable, and the rational are gener- 
ally unseen and unheard. The ethics of the 
‘Nation are the ethics of the media, and 
the media pander to the qualities of man 
for which there can be little esteem. Moni- 
toring is proposed, as a democratic means 


18. Clor, op cit., p. 3. 

19 Daniel Patrick Moynihan, “President 
and Press: A Debate,” Time, April 12, 1971, 
p 53 

20 Charles H. Keating, Jr., Commissioner, 
Commission on Obscenity and Pornography, 
Minority Report, September 30, 1970. - 


_ TV censorship, by the writer. 
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by which the majority of citizens express 
to -the mass media their desire for 
a reasonable view of America,?* 


A brief statement of this proposal, 


under the heading, National Educational 
Monitoring Centers (NEMOC), will 
follow.** In England, the National 
Viewers and Listeners Association . 
(NVLA) has gained the respect of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation: ‘Be- 
fore it, the men of the media tred 
warily.” - Lord Eccles of England 
writes of “his opposition to state- 
subsidized productions which affront the 
religious or outrage the sense of de- 
cency of the general public.” ** David 
Brinkley proposes that — 


the computer apparatus of the U.S. Census 
be used to poll the American people. I 
wonder why we can’t use the same tech- 
niques to find out . . . what ideas we have, 
what we think, what we want, what we like 
and dislike. It would be a... demo- 
cratic way to return “power to the peo- ” 
ple’—-where Thomas Jefferson believed it 
belonged in the first place.?5 


Something of the basic trend is empha- 
sized in the Rhode Island statement that 
“An electrical workers’ union here has 
announced a national campaign to per- 
suade organized labor to lobby on behalf 
of stricter anti-pornography ` legisla- 
tion.” °- Perhaps, as a final. illustration 


21. Reply to station editorial objecting to 
The reply was 
broadcast over WFIL-TV and Radio on De- 
cember 2, 3,-4, 7, and 8, 1970. : 

22. Obscenity in the Mail, Subcommittee on 
Postal Operations, House of Representatives, 
9ist Congress, August 11, November 17 and 
18, 1970, p. 116. 

23.-Report of the Commission on Obscenity, 
p 659. i 

.24, Correspondence from Lord Eccles, Pay- 
master General, London, England, March 22, 
1971. 

25. David Brinkley, TV Commentator, re- 
ported in The Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, 
March 2, 1971. 

26. Harold E. Doran, President, Local 1203, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, AFL-CIO & CLC, Pawtucket, Rhode 
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of the general deterioration of the in- 
formation media, the .omment by the 
- Attorney General, reported in May of 
1971, may be noted: 


_ Attorney General John N. Mitchell criti- 

cized some of the press for “shocking con- 
tempt for truth and a cheap surrender to 
instinct.” In a Law Day speech at South- 
ern Methodist University, Mitchell said 
the nation is “inviting grave danger” be- 
.cause of “a sharp erosion of profes- 
sionalism among many who have the 
public’s ear.” 4" 


The comment was based upon research 
data belatedly reported by the same 
news media. 
The columnist, James Reston, com- 
ments on the selected use of TV clips 
and photographs: 


The reports of the television clips and 
newspaper photographs in European and 
_ Asian cities are troubling, not because they 
-convey the truth, but because they distort 
the truth.78 


PROPOSAL 
National Educational Monitoring 
Centers (NEMOC)* 


Tentative proposals are made as 
follows: 


Island, reports: “History was made in the 
State of Rhode Island on April 30th, 1971, 
when Governor Frank Licht signed our Anti- 
Smut Bill into jaw” (Bill H 1607, State of 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, 
January Session, AD. 1971). 
- 2%, John N. Mitchell “Flays Reporting of 
Panther Claim” (UPI), reported in the 
Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, May 1, 1971. 
28. James’ Reston, “TV Clips, Photos Dis- 
torted’ Violence of Antiwar Mobs” (New 
York Times News Service), reported in the 
Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, May 5, 1971. 
29. Obscenity in the Mail, p. 116. 
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1. That an appropriate cluster of na- 

tional educational monitoring centers 
(NEMOC) be established for the con- 
tinuing evaluation and selective modi- 
fication of data related to TV, radio, 
motion pictures, books, magazines, and 
all advertising media. 
, 2, That the «legal authority of 
NEMOC be derived from a statement 
of legal principle rather than a specific 
set of laws, so as to permit flexibility in 
the application of its authority to a 
highly diverse and changing socio- 
attitudinal field. 

3. That the imposition of NEMOC’s 
authority shall be expressed directly and 
not through the courts. In principle, 
direct warning shall be followed immedi- 
ately by specific directives involving the 
temporary or permanent withdrawal of 
the unacceptable data, or by imposing 
penalties involving the temporary or 
permanent withdrawal of the licensing 
rights granted by the Federal Govern- 
ment, or State, or municipalities, to 
those processing the presently unaccept- 
able data. 

4, That the extreme flexibility of in- 
stant communication be matched with 
an equally flexible monitoring-voting 
system (“monivoting”), under which 
NEMOC controls may be imposed 
within a matter of hours. 

5. That the authority of NEMOC be 
invested in a board of public trustees, 
elected to office from within the geo- 
graphic area that they shall represent, 
and charged with the task of implement- 
ing the majority will relative to the data 
monitored and voted upon. Continuing 
use of the professional polls, of ‘the 
type employed in the recent national 
elections, would be used to determine 
fluctuations in community attitudes. 


Facts Versus Fears: Why Should We 
Worry About Pornography? 


By W. Copy WILSON 


ABSTRACT: Prior to the work of the U.S. Commission on 
Obscenity and Pornography, the discussion of pornography 
necessarily had to be based on fear because there were few 
facts available. As a result of the Commission’s work there 
are now data to inform the discussion. Many of our cultural 
myths in this area are not borne out by empirical facts. 
Nearly everyone in our society has been voluntarily exposed 
to depictions of explicit sexual activity often referred to as 
pornography. Initial exposure generally occurs before the 
end of high school; perhaps 50 percent are first exposed in 
junior high school. Viewing or reading sexual depictions 
generally produces sexual arousal but this does not necessarily 
eventuate in sexual activity. Sex criminals have had less 
experience with explicit sexual materials than have normal 
people. Exposure to explicit sexual materials does not pro- 
duce bad moral character nor-calloused sexual attitudes 
toward women. The gaining of information is perhaps the 
most common enduring consequence of exposure to sexual 
materials. But to many people these facts are irrelevant; 
and this poses a potential threat to our society. 


W. Cody Wilson was the Executive Director of Research for the U.S. Commission on 


Obscenity and Pornography, and is currently Visiting Professor of Educational Research 
at George Washington University. He received the doctorate in Social Psychology from 
Harvard University, and has taught at Harvard, the University of California at Los 
Angeles, Syracuse, and the University of Texas at Austin. He has published a number 
of research articles on social learning, values, and attitudes. Prior to joining the com- 
mission he served as Director of Behavioral Sciences for the Advanced Research Projects 
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The publication and distribution of 
salacious materials is a peculiarly 
vicious evil; the destruction of moral 
character caused by it among ‘young 
people cannot be overestimated. The 


circulation of periodicals containing~ . 


such materials plays an important part 
in the development- of crime among 
youth of our country. 


_ If a case. is to be made against 
“pornography” in 1970, it will have to 
be made on grounds other than dem- 
onstrated effects of' a damaging per- 
sonal or social nature._ Empirical re- 
search designed to clarify the question 
has found no-reliable evidence to date 
that exposure to explicit sexual ma- 
terials plays -a significant role in the 
causation of delinquent or criminal 
sexual behavior among youth or 
adults.* p 3 


HUS is the issue drawn: popular 
rhetoric versus the findings of em- 
pirical science-—fears versus facts. ‘This 
issue is, of course, much larger by far 
than the issue of pornography. But the 
issue of pornography may serve as a 
case study which illuminates the larger 
issue—and, indeed, pornography is an 
issue of considerable interest in itself. 
This paper will review the “facts” 
about pornography as they are revealed 
by empirical research in the social, be- 


. havioral, and medical sciences, and then 


explore some of the implications of these 


* facts” for our society. 


Many of the data that exist at the 


present regarding pornography are either. 
` the direct or indirect products of the 
needs and interests of the U.S. 


Com- 


1. J. Edgar Hoover, Statement, in Interim 
Report of the Committee on the Judiciary, 


Obscene and pornographic literature and juve- 


nile delinquency. 84th Congress, 2nd Session. 
June 28, 1956.2 ` 
- 2, O. N. Larsen, G.W Jones, J.T Klapper, 


‘M. A. Lipton, and M. E Wolfgang, “The im- 
` pact of erotica: report of the effects panel,” in 


Commission on Obscenity and Pornography, 
The Report of the Commission (Washington, 
DC.: US.'Government Printing Office, 1970). 
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mission on Obscenity and Pornography 
which began its work in 1968 and made 
its report in 1970.2. The Commission, 
created by Congress, was assigned four 


-specific tasks: (1) to analyze existing 


Jaws, (2) to ascertain the volume of traf- 
fic and patterns of distribution for ob- 
scene and pornographic materials, (3) to 
study the effects of these materials on 
the public, and (4) to recommend policy. 
A review of the existing empirical litera- 
ture in 1968 concluded that 


we still have precious little information 
from studies of humans on the questions of 
primary import to the law ... the data 
‘stop short at the critical point’. Definitive 
answers on the determinants and effects of 
pornography are not yet available.‘ 


\ + 
The Commission spent two years and 
nearly one million dollars in research on 
these tasks. The result was not a “de- 
finitive answer”—but there are, now; a 
few facts with- which to think about the 
issues. 


PATTERNS OF EXPERIENCE WITH 
Expricir SEXUAL MATERIAL `“ 


Extent of Exposure 


In retrospect it may, seem incrédible 
that in 1968 there were no “facts” about 
people’s experience with erotic materials. 
Alfred C. Kinsey and his associates had 
collected information on this topic, but 
it had never been adequately analyzed — 
and reported. Any estimate was: neces- 
sarily a’ projection of one’s own personal 
experience or one’s own private fears 
and fantasies. Each individual was a 
repository of information about such ex- 
periences, but this experience had never _ 
been collated to provide a description of 
the typical experience in our society. 


3 Ibid, 
. 4 R. B. Cairns, “Psychological assumptions 
in sex censorship. an evaluative review of 
recent (1961-68) research,” in Commission on 
Obscenity and Pornography, Technical Reports, 
vol. 1 (Washington, DC’ US Government 
Printing Office, 1971). 


Facts Versus Fears: Way Worry ABOUT PORNOGRAPHY? 


In 1969 several investigators began to 
ask selected individuals about their ex- 
periences with pore eee or explicit 
sexual materials. 

Approximately 20,000 readers of Psy- 
chology Today responded to the ques- 
tion, “Have you voluntarily obtained or 
seen erotic or pornographic books, mov- 
les, etc.?” 
not representative -of the general popu- 
lation since 77 percent were less than 35 
years old and 89 percent had some col- 
lege experience), 92 percent of the males 
and 72 percent of the females said, 
“Yeg,” 5 ' 

This same question was asked of 450 
members of professional and community 
service groups in metropolitan Detroit, 
and 80 percent indicated that they- had 
voluntarily obtained erotic materials." 

A questionnaire submitted to sev- 
eral hundred predominantly middle-class 
men and women members of social, pro- 
fessional, service, and church groups in 
Denver revealed that 83 percent had 
seen at sometime in their lives depictions 
of people engaged in a sex act? `` 

Intensive clinical interviews regarding 
experience with a variety:of sexual ma- 


terials were conducted with predomi-. 


- nantly lower middle-class, black and 
white, normal males in the age range 


20-40 in Los Angeles. Over 90 percent’ 


of the group reported that they had seen 
photographs of fully nude females, and 
86 percent of the whites and 76 percent 
of the blacks reported having been ex- 
posed to photographic depictions of sex- 
ual intercourse.’ 


5. R. Athanasiou, P. Shaver, and C Tavis, 
“Sex,” Psychology Today, July; 1970, pp. 39%- 
52, 

6. D. Wallace and G. Wehmer, “Contempo- 
rary standards of visual erotica,” in Technical 
Reports, vol. 6. 

7. M. E. Massey, “A market analysis of sex- 
oriented materials in Denver, Colorado, August, 
1969—a pilot study,” in Technical Reports, 
vol. 7. 

8. M. J. Goldstein and H. Kant, “Exposure 
to poriceraphy'é and sexual behavior in deviant 


In this sample (obviously 
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These several studies of selected sam- 
ples are quite consistent in their results 
and suggest that experience with explicit 
sexual materials sometimes called por- 
nography is rather widespread i in our so- 
ciety. 

This hypothesis was tested by con- 
ducting. face-to-face interviews with ap- 
proximately 2,500 adults selected in such 
a way that their responses could be gen- 
eralized to the total adult population of 
the United States. This survey asked 
questions about seeing pictorial depic- 
tions and reading verbal depictions of 
the following five types: emphasizing 
the sex organs of a man or woman; 
mouth-sex organ contact between a man 
and woman; a man and woman having 
sexual intercourse; sexual activities be- 
tween people of the same sex; and sex 
activities which included whips, belts, or 
spankings. Eighty-four percent of the 


.men and 69 percent of the women in 


this representative national sample re- 
ported having been exposed to at least 
one of these kinds of depictions.’ i 

Experience in the United States is 
very similar to that in Denmark. In a 
survey of a representative sample of 398 
men and women in Copenhagen, 87 
percent of men and 73 percent of women 


reported that they had “consumed” at 


least one “pornographic” book, and 
similar percentages had “consumed” at 
least one “pornographic” magazine.’ 


Correlates of Exposure 


Experience with explicit sexual ma- 
terials varies according to the character- 
istics of both the material and the per- 
son. 

People are more likely to have experi- 


and normal groups,” in Technical Reports, 
vol, 4. : 

9. H. Abelson, R. Cohen, E. Heaton, and C. 
Slider, “Public attitudes toward and experi- 
ence- with. erotic materials,” in Technical Re- 
ports, vol. 3 

10. B. Kutschinsky, “Pornography in Den- 
mark: Studies on producers, sellers, and users,” 
in Technical Reports, vol. 7. 
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- ence with depictions of sexual activity 
which conforms to our society’s general 
cultural norms than with portrayals of 
sexual activity which deviates from 
- these norms.“ ‘The rank ordering of de- 
_ pictions in terms of their likelihood of 
being seen in our society is: full nudity, 
heterosexual intercourse, oral sex, homo- 
sexual activity, and sadomasochistic ac- 
tivity. Portrayals of combinations of 


sex and violence are relatively rare in’ 


the experience of normal adults in our 
society. 

People with different characteristics 
have differential experience with explicit 
sexual material. It was reported above 
that men are more likely to have had 
experience with sexual materials than 
are women. Younger adults are more 
likely to have been exposed to erotic 
materials than are older adults; and the 
more education one has, the more likely 
one is to have been exposed to such ma- 
terials, These two relations hold for 
both men and women. For men, but not 
for women, those who live in large met- 
ropolitan areas are more likely than 


those who do not to have had experience ~ 


_with explicit sexual materials. People 
who read general books, magazines, and 
newspapers more and who see general 
movies more, also see more erotic stim- 
uli. People who are socially and politi- 
‘cally active are exposed to more erotic 
material. Both these latter two findings 
hold for both men and women. People 
who attend religious services more often 
are somewhat less likely to be exposed 
to erotica.” 

These differences in experience with 
sexual materials may be summarized by 
the following profiles. Persons who have 
had greater amounts of experience with 
erotic materials tend to be younger, bet- 
ter educated, better read, urban males 


who are more socially and politically ac- 
11, Abelson et al, op. cit.; Goldstein and 
Kant, op. cit.; Massey, op. ct, 
12, Abelson et al, op. cit; 
Wehmer, op. dt. ` 


© 44, Abelson et al, op ‘cit.; 
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tive, but less involved in religious af- 
fairs. Those who'have had less experi- - 
ence with erotic materials tend to be 
older, less educated and less well-read 
females who live in smaller communi- 
ties and are more isolated socially, less 
politically active, but more active in 
religious affairs. 

Similar profiles have been er 
for Sweden.** 

Although some experience with ex- 
plicit sexual materials is almost uni- 
versal among males in our society, only 
about one-fifth to one-quarter of the 
population have somewhat regular ex- 
perience as adults with materials as ex- 
plicit as heterosexual intercourse.** 


Age of First Experience 


The representative sample of Ameri- — 
can adults was also asked to try to re- 
call the age at which they had first been 
exposed to explicit sexual materials. 
Roughly three-quarters of the males re- 
ported having been exposed before age 
21, one-half before age 18, and one-third 
before age 15; females report being ex- 
posed to these materials about two years 
later than do males. These figures may 
report later exposuré than actually oc- 
curred, however, because it may be diffi- 
cult for older people to make differenti- 
ations of a few years when’ recalling 
teenage experience. For example, al- 
though 19 percent of all male adults re- 
port first exposure at 12 years of age or 
younger, 34 percent of men age 21-29 
report first exposure. at age 12 or 
younger. This difference in reporting 
may reflect errors in recall among older 
respondents, or it. may reflect actual 
changes in eapersence in more recent 
decades.** 


13. H. L. EEN “The consumers of 


` pornography where it is easily available; the 


Swedish experience,” in Technica] Reports, vol 
7. : 
Goldstein and 
Kant, op. cit. 

15. Abelson et al., op. cit. 


-Facts Versus Fears: Woy Worry ABOUT PORNOGRAPHY? 


The clinical interviews with normal 
subjects in Los Angeles confirm these 
findings that adult males report consid- 
erable experience with explicit sexual 
materials in adolescence. Three-quar- 
ters of the subjects reported having seen 
photos of heterosexual intercourse in 
adolescence, and two-thirds reported 
having seen photos of mouth-genital ac- 
tivity in adolescence.*® 

Three studies of college students indi- 
cate a greater degree of exposure to ex- 
plicit sexual materials during adoles- 
cence than do retrospective reports of 
older adults. Again, it is not clear 
whether this reflects more precise recall 
or a change in cultural experience over 
time. 

A report of a survey of a national 
random sample of college ‘students con- 
ducted in 1967 concluded that over 90 
percent of college students have exposure 


to explicit sexual materials before reach- © 


ing college. 

Another study found that over two- 
thirds of students in five different uni- 
versities in New York, Providence, and 
Boston reported first exposure to “por- 
nography” in any form by age 13.*8 

The third study found that 49 percent 
of male students in 8 colleges in West- 
chester County, New York, report hav- 
ing been exposed to “pornography” be- 
fore age 13, and 50 percent of the fe- 
males report having been exposed be- 
fore age 15.” 

Three sets of investigators have in- 
quired into the experience of adolescents 
with explicit sexual materials using se- 
lected convenient samples.’ 

One researcher submitted a ques- 


16. Goldstein and Kant, op. cit. 


17. A. Berger, J. Gagnon, and W. Simon,- 


“Pornography: high school and college years,” 
Technical Reports, vol. 4. f 
18. D. M. White, “College students’ experi- 
ence with erotica,” in Technical Reports, vol. 
1. 
19. W. J. Roach and L. Kreisberg, “West- 


chester college students’ views on pornogra- 


phy,” in Technical Reports, vol. 1. 
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tionnaire to' more than 300 eleventh and 
twelfth grade students in a public school 
in a working-class suburb of Chicago. 
The respondents were nearly all white 
and Christian, with slightly more than 
half belonging to the Roman Catholic 
Church. Eighty-one percent of the boys 
and 43 percent of the girls reported hav- 
ing seen photographs of nude males and 
females engaging in sexual behavior, and 
95 percent of the boys and 72 percent of 
the girls reported having been exposed 
to printed material describing sexual 
intercourse.”° 

A study of 473 working-class, white, 
predominantly Roman Catholic adoles- 
cents aged 13 to 18 obtained similar 
results. Seventy-seven percent of the 
boys and 35 percent of the girls (the 
girls in this study were on the average a 
couple of years younger than the boys) 
had seen pictures of sexual intercourse, 
and 79 percent of the boys and 78 per- 
cent of the girls had been exposed to 
books describing sexual activities in 
slang terms.”4 

The third investigator studied inmates 
of a youth reformatory in a Northeast- 
ern city; the subjects were males ages 17 
to 20 and predominantly from minority 
ethnic groups (67 percent black and 21 
percent Puerto Rican). Eighty-four 
percent had seen pictures of heterosexual 
intercourse.*? 

The national survey described earlier 
also included a sample of more than 750 
adolescents aged 15 to 20 who were liv- 
ing at home. This group, while more 
representative than the other groups of 
adolescents reported on above, is not 
representative of all adolescents in the 
United States this age, because it leaves 
out those who were not living at home, 

20. J. Elias, “Exposure to erotic materials 


in adolescence,” in Tecknical Reports, vol. 4. 
21. A. Berger, J. Gagnon, and W. Simon, 


- “Urban working-class adolescents and sexually 


explicit media,” in Technical Reports, vol. 4. 
22. M. Propper, “Exposure to sexually ori- 

ented materials among young male prison of- 

fenders,” in Technical Reports, vol. 4. 
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such as those who were away at school 


or in the armed’ services. Ninety-one 
percent of the males and 88 percent of 


the females reported having been ex-. 


_ posed to depictions of sex at least as ex- 
' plicit as nudity with genital; exposed 
and emphasized.** 

These various studies are quite con- 
sistent among themselves in finding that 
there is considerable exposure to explicit 
sexual materials on the part of minors. 
One may rather conservatively estimate 
from all these figures that 85 percent of 
boys and 70 percent of girls have seen 
visual depictions or read textual descrip- 
tions of heterosexual -intercourse by the 
time they finish high school, or reach the 
age of 18. Substantial proportions of 
adolescents. have had’ more than an iso- 
lated experience or two, although the 


-| rates of exposure do not indicate an ob- 
A great -’ 


session with erotic materials. 
_ deal of exposure to éxplicit sexual ma- 
_terials occurs in the pre-adolescent and 
early adolescent years. More than half 
‘the boys would appear to have some ex- 
posure to depictions of sexual inter- 


-3 course by age 15. Exposure on: the part 


of girls lags behind that of boys by a 
year or two. Exposure to depictions of 
nudity with genitals occurs earlier and 
more often. 


and less frequently. | 
depictions of sadomasochistic material is 
..' much rarer, although it does occur.** 

`“ Source of Exposure 


The most common source of exposure 


to sexual materials is a friend; and this - 


_’ exposure appears to be a part of the 

` “normal” social activity céntered around 
home and school.?® Young people rarely 
purchase explicit sexual materials; most 


` 23, Abelson et al, op. cit. 

24. Abelson et al., ibid. 

25. Abelson et. al., ibid ; Berger et al., op. 
cit ; Ellas, op. cit.; Propper, op. cit. 


‘Exposure to oral-genital - 
~ - and homosexual materials occurs’ later 
| Experience with 


~ 
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of their exposure occurs in a social situ- 
ation where materials are freely passed 
around among friends. ` 

Few adults report that they buy 
erotic materials, also. In the national 
survey only 5 percent of the men report 
having bought the pictorial depiction 
they most recently had seen, and 26 
percent of men report having bought 
the most recent textual depiction that 
they read; most report-having obtained 
these from someone else (it was shown 
or given to them by a friend) at no 
cost.” . The study of social, profes- 


` sional, service and church groups in 


Denver found that only 26 percent ‘of 
those who had seen depictions of sex 
acts with full exposure of sex organs.had 
also ‘bought these materials at some 
time. The principal source was a friend 


or acquaintance.’ 


Patrons of “Adult” Bookstores 


Although a small proportion of people 
buy sexual materials, nevertheless, cus- 
tomers of “adult” bookstores and movie 
theaters probably constitute a sizable 
absolute number of, people. Several 
studies have attempted to document the 
characteristics of these people.”* 

In these studies nearly 14,000 “‘cus- 
tomers” were observed in 12 different 
cities. The profile that emerges from all 
these observations is: middle-aged, mid- 
dle-class, married, white, male, dressed 
in business suit or neat casual attire, 
shopping alone. More intensive studies 
using questionnaires and interviews with 
smaller groups confirm the characteriza- | 


26. Abelson et al ibid. 

27. Massey, op. ct. 

28. M. M. Finkelstein, “Traffic in sex ori- 
ented materials: adult bookstores in Boston,- 
Massachusetts,” in Tecknical Reports, vol. 7; 
Massey, op. cit; H Nawy, “The San Fran- 


‘cisco erotic marketplace,” in Technical Reports, 


vol. 7; C. Winick, “Some observations of 
patrons of adult theaters and bookstores,” in 
Technical Reports, vol. 7. 
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tions of patrons derived from external- 


observation.?® 

People in pornography shops in Den- 
mark were found to be very similar in 
characteristics to customers of adult 
book stores in the United States.*° 


EFFECTS oF EXPLICIT SEXUAL 
- MATERIALS i 


In 1968, the state of our factual 
knowledge about the consequences of 
exposure to explicit sexual materials was 
quite circumscribed; the existing em- 
pirical knowledge generally was limited 
to sexual arousal responses. Briefly, 
pictures and words depicting various as- 
pects of human sexuality produce sexual 
arousal in a considerable proportion of 
the adult population; the amount of 
arousal is a joint function of the char- 
acteristics of the stimulus, the character- 


istics of the viewer, and the context-in-~ 


which the viewing occurs. There was no 
empirical information concerning the 
duration of the arousal or how, this stim- 


ulation might affect overt behavior, at- 


titudes governing behavior, or such 
things as mental health.™ 
Opinions 

Lack of empirical information often 
encourages people to speculate and pro- 
ject their own fears to fill the void. The 
Commission on Obscenity and Pornog- 
raphy reviewed the popular literature 
concerning pornography and collected a 
variety of presumed consequences of 
exposure to explicit sexual materials 
such as: sexually aggressive acts of a 
criminal nature, unlawful sexual prac- 
tices, sexually perverse behavior, adul- 
tery, deadly serious pursuit of sexual 

29. Massey, op. cit.; Nawy, op. cit.; Winick, 
op. cit. : 

30. Kutschinsky, op. cit. aas ; 

31. Cairns, op, cit.; R. B. Cairns, J. C N. 
‘Paul, and J. Wishner, “Sex censorship: the 
assumptions of anti-obscenity Jaws and the 


empirical evidence.” Minnesota Law Review, 
vol. 46 (1962), pp. 1009-1041. 
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satisfaction, obsession with sex, moral 
breakdown, homicide, suicide, delin- 
quency, indecent personal habits, un- 


healthy thoughts, ennui, information, 


attitudes, draining off of illegitimate 
sexual desires, release of strong sexual 
urges without harming others, pleasure, 
and assistance in consummation of le- 
gitimate sexual responsibilities.?? 

Many of these presumed consequences 
of exposure to explicit sexual materials 


. receive rather widespread acceptance 


among the public. ‘The earlier cited 
survey of a representative sample of 
American adults asked for “opinions 


- about the effects of looking at or reading 


sexual materials.” The most widely 
held opinion about effects, subscribed to 
by two-thirds of the adults in the United 
States, is one supported by empirical 
research, namely, that these materials 
excite people sexually. Three-fifths of 
those asked feel that these materials 
provide information about sex. Ap- 
proximately half the sample are of the 
opinion that sexual materials provide 
entertainment, lead to rape, lead to a - 
breakdown in morals, and improve sex 


‘relations of some married couples. 


The same 50 percent do not necessarily 
subscribe to all these opinions! 

The opinions that sexual materials 
excite people, provide information about 
sex, provide entertainment, and improve 
sex relations of some married couples 
seem to be grounded in experience; that 
is, people who hold opinions that these 
are consequences of exposure to such 
materials tend to report that the ma- 
terials have had this effect‘on them or on 
someone they know personally, and they 
also report more experience with such 
materials in the past two years. On the 


32. W. T. Johnson, L. R. Kupperstein, W. 
C. Wilson, O. N. Larsen, G W. Jones, J. T. 
Klapper, M. A. Lipton, M. E. Wolfgang, and 
W. B. Lockhart, “The impact of erotica; re- 
port of the effects panel,” op. cit. p. 144. 

33. Abelson et al, op. cit. 
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other hand, the opinions that sexual ma- 
terials lead to rape, or to a breakdown 
in morals, seem to be based more on 
hearsay, since the people who hold these 
opinions tend to report that these effects 
have not occurred to them nor to anyone 


they know personally, and also report 


less experience with such materials.** 


Empirical Studies of Adult Sex 
Criminals 


Although there has been for some 
time a considerable amount of concern 
about possible harmful and anti-social 
consequences of exposure to explicit sex- 
ual materials, almost no controlled em- 
pirical studies had been carried out un- 
til relatively recently. 

In 1964, one study. reported no sig- 
nificant ‘differences between matched 
groups of delinquent and nondelinquent 
youth in the number of “sensational” 
books they had read.” In 1965, a book 
from the Kinsey Institute reported no 
significant differences in exposure to sex- 
ual materials among white male sex 
offenders, males who were not sex, of- 
fenders, and volunteer non-offender 
males from the general population.*° 

More recent research provides elab- 
oration on these findings. 
~ Long intensive clinical interviews re- 
garding sexual history were conducted 
with sex offenders in a California state 
hospital for the criminally insane and 
with a group from the general popula- 
tion which was similar in age, ethnic 
group membership, and socio-economic 
status. Particular attention was paid to 
experience with explicit sexual materials 
during adolescence and pre-adolescence, 


34, Abelson et al., ibid. 
- 35, D K. Berninghausen and R. W Faunce, 

“An exploratory study of juvenile delinquency 
and the reading of sensational books.” Jour- 
nal of Experimental Education, vol. 33 (1964), 
pp. 161-168. 

36. P. H Gebhard, J. H Gagnon, W. B. 
Pomeroy, and C. V. Christenson, Sex Offend- 
ers: An Analysis of Types (New York: Harper 
& Row, 1965). 
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with the aim of checking out the idea 
that early exposure to sexual materials 
produces sexual deviance and sexual 
criminals.. The investigators did find a 
correlation between exposure to sexual 
materials in adolescence and pre-ado- 
lescence and the committing of sexuel 
offenses—but it -was in a direction oppo- 
site to that embodied in our cultural - 
myths. Sex offenders (rapists and 
pedophiles) had had significantly less 
experience with explicit sexual materials 
in adolescence and pre-adolescence than 
had the normal control subjects from 
the general population! *’ 

Similar results were obtained inde- 
pendently by investigators in other geo- 
graphical regions using other research 
methods: one group compared offenders 
and non-offenders in the prison system 
of Wisconsin using a brief face-to-face 
interview; *° a second study compared 
sex offenders with non-offenders, college 
students, and business men’s service 
club members in Texas; ** a third com- 
pared probationed sex offenders in Penn- 
sylvania with a national sample of men 
of similar age and socio-economic status 
using survey interviews. All these 
studies indicate that sex offenders have 
somewhat later and relatively less ex- 
perience with explicit -sexual materials 
than do people who have not committed 
sex offenses. 

The California study also included 
groups of homosexuals, trans-sexuals, 
and customers of adult bookstores and 
movie theaters. These groups also re- 
ported less experience with explicit sex- 


37. Goldstein and Kant, op at i 

38. R. F. Cook and R. H. Fosen, “Por- 
nography and the sex offender; patterns of 
exposure and immediate arousal effects of por- 
nographic stimuli,” in Technical Reports, vol 
4, 

39. C E. Walker, “Erotic stimuli and the 
aggressive sexual offender,” -in Technical Re- 
poris, vol. 4. 

40. W. T. Johnson, L. Kupperstein, and J. 
Peters, “Sex offenders’ experience with erotica,” 
in Technical Reports, vol. 4. 
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ual materials in adolescence and pre-. 


adolescence than did the control sub- 
jects.** 
These several investigators also in- 
quired about more recent experience, as 
adults, with sexual materials. In gen- 
eral, the results indicate that the recent 
experience of sex offenders and other 
population subgroups with depictions of 
sex is very similar. When differences 
are observed they are usually in the 
direction of the sex offender having less 


experience. 
Sex Crime Statistics 


Additional data regarding the rela- 
tionship between explicit sex materials 
and sex crimes come from a “natural 
field experiment” that occurred in Den- 
mark as a result of recent changes in the 
law. The Danish Parliament voted to 


remove erotic literature from its obscen- -- 


ity statute in June, 1967, and then two 
years later, in 1969, repealed the statute 
entirely. It is now legal in Denmark to 
disseminate sexually explicit materials to 
persons sixteen years of age or older. 
An analysis of sex crimes reported to the 
police in Copenhagen over a 12~year 
period, 1958 to 1969, was undertaken 
at the request of the U.S. Commission 
on Obscenity and Pornography. This 
time period included nine years prior 
to the change in the law, two years sub- 
sequent to the first change, and one year 
subsequent to the second change. The 
statistics indicate that the number of 
sex crimes decreased by 40 percent in 
the two years following the first liberali- 
zation of the availability of pornography 
as compared with the relatively stable 
average of the previous nine years; the 
number of sex crimes reported to the 
police decreased 30 percent further in 
the year in which the second liberaliza- 
tion of the pornography law occurred.” 


41 Goldstein and Kant, op. cit. 

42, R. Ben-Veniste, “Pornography and sex 
crime—the Danish experience,” in Technical 
Reports, vol, 6. 
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This decrease in reported sex crimes 
did not include obscenity offenses, and 
cannot be attributed to changes in police 
procedures in recording nor to changes 
in legal definitions of crimes. Indeed, 
each separate type of sex crime (rape, 
intercourse on threat of violence, sexual 
interference with adult women, sexual 
interference with minor girls, coitus with 
minors, exhibitionism, peeping, verbal 
indecency, and homosexual offenses) de- 
creased by more than 30 percent over 
the interval from 1958 to 1969. 

A Danish criminologist conducted a 
survey of a random sample of Copen- 
hagen residents in order to try to ex- 
plain the dynamics of this change in the 
number of reported sex crimes. Some, 
but not all, of the change may be at- 
tributable to changes in public attitudes 
about sex crimes and the willingness to 
report such events to the police. How- 
ever, there does seem to be a real de- 
crease in the number of occurrences of 
certain of the acts, such as peeping and 
sexual interference with minor females. 

At the very least, the data from Den- 
mark contradict the widely held as- 
sumption that explicit sexual materials 
cause sex crimes. 


Juvenile Crime 


Reliable, information regarding the 
relationship between exposure to explicit 
sexual materials and crime on the part 
of non-adults is more difficult to find. 
A review of available social indicator 
statistics provides some indirect evidence 
on this topic. Although the availability 
of sexual materials increased several- 
fold over the period 1960-1969 in the 
United States, the number of juvenile 
arrests for sex crimes decreased.** This 


43 B Kutschinsky, “Sex Crimes and por- 
nography in Copenhagen: a survey of atti- 
tudes,” in Technical Reports, vol. 3. 

44. L. Kupperstein and W C. Wilson, 
“Erotica and anti-social behavior; an analy- 
sis of selected social indicator statistics,” in 
Technical Reports, vol. 5. 
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study also reports that the rate of in- 
crease of illegitimate births among ado- 
lescent females aged 15 to 19 years was 
considerably less, over the period 19.60— 
1965, than the rate for unmarried 
women aged 19 to 44 years. 

Another group attempted to study the 
relationship between experience with .ex- 
plicit sexual materials and various types 
of delinquency among the juveniles seen 
by the juvenile court of a large Eastern 
city. The research was stymied, how- 
ever, when an examination of approxi- 
mately 800 records, selected at random 
from the files for one recent year, re- 
vealed no information from police, psy- 
chiatric, or social work records regard- 
. ing sexual material.*° 
- A third study collected.data on the 
experience of 476 incarcerated delin- 
quent juvenile males with explicit sexual 
materials.*® Although this study did not 
collect similar data on nondelinquents 
for comparison, the data on the delin- 
quents are comparable to data collected 
by other investigators of nondelin- 
quents. The amount of exposure to 
sexual materials on the part of the de- 
linquents is generally not distinguishable 
from that of nondelinquents. 


Other Antisocial Consequences 


Two other “antisocial orientations” 
have been studied in terms of their rela- 
tionship to ‘exposure to explicit sexual 


material: “bad moral character” and 
. “calloused sexual attitudes toward 
women.’ 


Psychologists found a moderate cor- 
relation ‘between exposure to explicit 
sexual materials and “bad moral charac- 
ter,” but pointed out that the raw cor- 


- 45, T. P. Thornberry and R. A. Silverman, 
“The relationship between exposure to por- 
nography and juvenile delinquency as indicated 
by juvenile court records,” in Technical Re- 
ports, vol. 5.. 
’ 46, Propper, op. cit. - 

47. Abelson et al, op. cit.; Berger et al., op 
cit.; Elias, op. cit.; Goldstein and Kant, op. 
cit. 
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relation tells nothing about the direction 
of causation. After a further compli- 
cated causal analysis they concluded 
that bad moral character “causes” ex- 
posure to explicit sexual materials—not- 
that exposure to sexual materials leads 
to development of. bad . moral charac- 
ter} *° 

An experimental investigation tested 
the hypothesis that, “calloused” sexual 
attitudes in males would increase. after 


_ exposure to explicit sexual stimuli, Re- 


sults showed that exposure to two erotic 
films did not increase already established 
frequencies of exploitive sexual behav- 
ior; and “calloused” sexual attitudes 
toward women decreased immediately 
after viewing the erotic films, and con- 
tinued to decrease slightly 24 ‘hours and 


‘two -weeks later! *° 


Other Consequences 


A number of experimental studies 
have been conducted recently to investi- 
gate the effects of exposure to explicit 
sexual materials.5° 


48, K. E. Davis and G. N. Braucht, “Ex- 
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deviance: a retrospective survey,” in Technical 
Reports; vol. 4. 

49. D.-L. Mosher, “Sex callousness toward 
women,” in Technical Reports, vol. 6. 

50. D. M. Amoroso, M. Brown, M. Preusse, 
E. E. Ware, and D. W. Pilkey, “An investiga- 
tion of behavioral, psychological, and-physio- 
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Technical Reports, vol. 6; D. Byrne and J. 
Lamberth, “The effect of erotic stimuli on sex 
arousal, evaluative responses, and subsequent 
behavior,” in Technical Reports, vol. 6; Cook 
and -Fosen, op. cit.; K. E. Davis and G. N. 
Braucht, “Reactions to viewing films of eroti- 
cally realistic heterosexual behavior,” in Tech- 
nical Reports, vol. 6; J. L. Howard, C. B. 
Reifler, and M. B. Liptzin, “Effects of exposure 
to pornography,” in Technical Reports, vol. 6; 
B. Kutschinsky, “The effect of pornography— 
an experiment in perception, attitudes, and 
behavior,” in Technical Reports, vol. 6; J. 
Mann, J. Sidman, and S. Starr, “Effects of 
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couples,” in Technical Reports, vol. 6; D. L. 
Mosher, “Psychological reactions to porno- 
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As a group these studies indicate: 
(1) exposure to explicit sexual stimuli 
produces sexual arousal in most people; 
(2) there is.no general increase in sexual 
behavior following, exposure to sexual 


stimuli; (3) there is no change in the - 


type of sexual behavior one engages in 
as a result of exposure to sexual ma- 
terials; (4) there is no change in atti- 
tudes regarding what is acceptable sex- 
ual behavior;.(5) there is a marked in- 
crease in the likelihood of individuals 
talking about sex in the 24-hour period 
following exposure to explicit sexual 
materials—many subjects, especially 
married people, rate this a highly de- 
sirable consequence, since it often results 
in a breakdown of communication bar- 
riers that have retarded the solving of 
marital conflicts; and (6) attempts to 
censor by cutting out more explicit de- 


pictions tend to increase the arousal: 


value of sex-related materials. 
Finally, a representative sample of 


American adults reports that, on the 
basis of ‘their own knowledge regarding ` 


the consequences of exposure to explicit 
sexual materials, these consequences 
tend to be positive or harmless rather 
than harmful. For example, approxi- 
mately 40 percent report that such ma- 
terials have provided information about 
sex to themselves or someone they know 
personally; roughly 35 percent report on 
the basis of their own knowledge that 
these materials excite people sexually, 


and a similar number say they provide 


entertainment; and approximately 25 
_ percent report that these materials im- 
prove the sex relations of some married 
couples, and a similar number report 
that exposure to sex materials produces 
boredom with such materials. On the 


other hand, few people report first-hand ' 


V. Sigusch, G. Schmidt, R. Reinfeld, and I 
Sutor, “Psychosexual stimulation: sex differ- 
ences,” The Journal of. Sex Research, vol. 6 
(1970), pp. 10-24. P. H. Tannenbaum, “Emo- 
tional arousal as a mediator of communication 
effects,” in Technical Reports, vol. 6. 


knowledge of harmful consequences such 


as. breakdown: of morals, rape, or driving 
people sex crazy." 
Conclustons . 

The facts that have been briefly sum- 


marized here would appear to be suf- _ 


ficient to begin to reassure and calm 
most reasonable and rational people re- 
garding the threat and danger of por- 
nography. : Mr. Hoover’s fears may now 
be replaced by empirical facts. Indeed, 
the majority .of the members of the 
Commission on Obscenity and Pornog- 
raphy-concluded that explicit sexual ma- 
terials could not be considered to play a 
significant role in. the causation of de- 
Iinquent or criminal behavior among 
youth or adults. Rather,’ they con- 


-cluded that much of the “problem” re- 


garding materials which depict explicit 
sexual activity stems from the inability 
or reluctance-of people in our society to 
be open and direct in dealing with sexual 
matters.5* 

The response of the Commission on 
Obscenity and Pornography was in 
many respects a conservative one. In 
the past half decade, five other nations 
have had official commissions study and 
make recommendations in this area: 
Denmark,, Sweden, West Germany, 
Great Britain, and Israel. Each of 
these commissions had many fewer em- 
pirical facts to guide their considerations 
than did the United States Commission. | 
Yet each of these commissions arrived 
at_ essentially .similar conclusions and 


‘ recommendations: there is no.evidénce 
: that explicit sexual materials are harm- 
ful, and legal restrictions which inhibit 


freedom of the press and of speech 
should be repealed.®* 


51. Abelson et al., op. cit. 
~ 52. The Commission on Obscenity and Por- 
nography, op. cit. 

53. T. D. Gill, M. A. Hill, B. Scott, W B 
Lockhart, P. Bender, J. M. Friedman, and W 
C. Wilson, “Legal considerations relating to 
erotica: report,of the legal panel,” ın The Re- 
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. THE IRRELEVANCE OF FACTS 


Why, then, should we worry about 


pornography? 

We should worry about pornography 
because there is a segment of our society 
for whom facts are not relevant and who 
cling, for some reason or other, to fears. 


Facts and Attitudes toward Restriction 


The national survey that has. been 
cited previously asked a series of ques- 
tions about attitudes toward the con- 
trol of availability of explicit sexual ma- 
terials." The authors report that there 
is a “hard-core” minority of adults in 
our society, amounting to roughly one- 
' third of the adult population, which is 
opposed to the existence of explicit sex- 
ual materials—even if these materials 
are shown to have no harmful effects 
and the availability is limited to being 
looked at or read by adults in their own 
homes! 


Political Response to the Commission’s 
Facts 


The above group is, perhaps, the con- 
‘stituency to which the President and 
the U.S. Senate were addressing them- 
selves in October 1970 in response to 
the Report of the Commission on Ob- 
scenity and Pornography, which con- 
tained a more detailed presentation of 
facts similar to those briefly reviewed in 
this paper and a set of recommendations 
consistent with these facts. 

Mr. Nixon called the Commission 
“morally bankrupt” and promised to 
ignore its findings and recommenda- 
tions.5> The Senate passed by a vote of 
60 to 5 “a resolution declaring that the 
Senate rejects the findings and recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Ob- 
scenity and Pornography.” "° 


54 Abelson et al., op. cit. 

55. The Washington Post, October 26, 1970 
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Dissent Within the Commission 


Three of the eighteen members of the 
Commission also felt that empirical facts 
are irrelevant to the discussion, and 


‘issued vigorous dissents to the majority 


report with its emphasis on facts. 


_ The fundamental “finding” on which the 
entire report is based is: that “empirical 
research” has come up with “no reliable 
evidence to indicate that exposure to ex- 
plicit: sexual materials plays a significant 
role in the causation of delinquent or 
criminal behavior among youth or adults.” 
... /but/ The basic question is whether 
and to what extent society may establish 
and'maintain certain moral standards, If 
it is conceded that society has a legitimate 
concern in maintaining moral standards, it 
follows logically that government has a 
legitimate interest in at least attempting to 
protect such standards against any source 
which threatens them.57 


For those who believe in God, in His ab- 
solute supremacy as the Creator and Law- 
giver of life, in the dignity and destiny 
which He has conferred upon the human 
person, in the moral code that governs sex- 
ual activity—for those who believe in these 
“things,” no argument against pornography 
should be necessary.®8 


Characteristics of Those for Whom 
Facts May Be Irrelevant 


Three empirical studies provide some 
data on the characteristics of the con- 
stituency for whom facts appear to be 
irrelevant. 

In the U.S. national adult population, 
people who are more restrictive in their 
orientation to explicit sexual materials 
are significantly more likely to be: 
older, less educated, female, frequent 
churchgoers, and conservative (in their: 
own opinion) on other issues. They are 
less supportive of free expression in 
terms of the First Amendment: for ex- 

57, M. A. Hill and W. C. Link, Separate 
statement, in The Report of the Commission, 
p. 385. 


£8. C. H. Keating, Jr, Separate statement, 
in The Report of the Commission, p. 515. 
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ample, they are more likely to reject the 
idea that newspapers have the right to 
print articles which criticize the police, 
or that people should be allowed to 
make speeches against God, or that peo- 
ple should be allowed to publish hooks 
which attack our system of government. 
They also tend to perceive widespread 
support within the public for their own 
position; that is, the majority thinks 
that other people in the community 
want either about the same amount or 
more restriction on sexual materials than 
they themselves do.°° 

Sociologists have studied intensively 
two ad hoc anti-pornography organiza- 
tions, one in the Midwest and the other 
in the Southwest. The characteristics 
of the participants and the dynamics of 
the operation of these two organizations 
were very similar. In comparison with 
individuals who opposed these organiza- 
tions’ activities, the members were: more 
likely to be raised in rural communi- 
ties, older, more active religiously, fam- 
ily oriented, politically conservative, tra- 
ditional, and restrictive in their sexual 
attitudes. They ‘were also more likely 
to‘score higher on scales of authoritari- 
anism and dogmatism, and to be intol- 
erant of individuals whose political 
views differed from their own. They 
tended to feel that there was widespread 
community support for their position, 
and to dismiss people who did not agree 
with them as not representative of the 
real community.® 

A national survey of prosecuting at- 
torneys indicates that these law enforce- 
ment officials are quite divided in their 
opinions regarding the helpfulness of 
citizen action groups to law enforce- 
ment in the area of obscenity and por- 

59. Abelson et al., op. cit. 

60. L. A. Zurcher and R. G. Cushing, “Some 
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koc anti-pornography organizations,” in Tech- 
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nography, with roughly half feeling that 
such groups are not helpful. The key 
to this opinion seems to be the repre- 
sentativeness of the group in terms of 
the total community. The more repre- 
sentative the group is of the total com- 
munity the more likely it is =o be judged 
helpful. Unfortunately, the prosecuting 
attorneys do not report such groups as 
being very representative of their com- 
munities, . 

In the analysis of the two ad hoc anti- 
pornography organizations, the authors 
interpret the actions of these groups and 
the motives of their memb=rs as an at- 
tempt to reinforce and reinstate value 
systems and behavioral norms which are 
perceived to be in danger of eroding 
away. Because a number of people will 
no longer voluntarily subscribe to the 


- system and conform to the norms, an 


attempt is made to arouse the commu- 
nity to a reaffirmation of its values and 
impose these on the s:raying ones. 
Thus, pornography becomes a lightning 
rod which attracts a variezy of not very 
well defined status anxieties, and its 
control provides the hope of a simple 
and sovereign solution tc a variety of 


‘social ills. The authors draw a number 


of parallels between the anti-smut move- 
ment and the Prohibition movement of 
the early part of this century.®* 


Concluston 


In the appeals of the politicians and 
the characteristics of that “hard-core” 
constituency for whom facts are not 
relevant, one may perceive the ingredi- 
ents of a moral crusade. Moral cru- 
sades and political repression often go 
hand-in-hand. 

And that is the reason why we, per- 
haps, should worry about pornography. 


61. W. C. Wilson, B. Horowitz, and J. 
Friedman, “The gravity of the pornography 
situation and the problems of control,” in 
Technical Reports, vol. 3. 

62. L. A. Zurcher and R. G. Kirkpatrick, op. 
cit. > 
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Women’s Liberation: Humanizing 
Rather Than Polarizing | 


By Joan D. MANDLE 


ABSTRACT: An alliance’ of various groups of women drawn 
together under the umbrella of the women’s liberation move- 
ment has recently. demanded full social equality. The pre- 
‘cise content of their demand, however, remains vague dué to 
the diversity of the groups involved. Some individuals and 
groups focus on problems associated with female personality 
development, while others concentrate on women’s labor force 
marginality. Still other groups explore the sources of the 
dissatisfaction with home roles in evidence among increasing 
numbers of American women. This paper attempts to explore’ 
the social determinants of the inferior position of women in 
society, and briefly touch on the responses of the women 5 
liberation movement to fhis unfavorable position. The as- 
signment of women‘ on the basis of sex to home-oriented and 
low-status ádult. roles is advanced as the basic source of these 
varied problems. .The various demands for equality can 
_ therefore be seen as aspects of the ‘more general goal—the 
élimination of this assigned and low-status role set. | 
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WOMEN’S ‘LIBERATION: 


T IS now almost eight years since 
Alice Rossi advanced her “immodest 
proposal” for equality between the 
sexes." At the time, Rossi was one 
among only a very few social scientists 
who examined the inferior position of 
women in American society, and among 
an even smaller number who dared sug- 
gest real social and economic equality. 
Today there is a nationwide movement 
of 'women, bound together largely on an 
ad hoc basis, which has not only pro- 
posed but demanded that equality. The 
exact content of their demands is, how- 
ever, vague and variable, and a precise 
understanding of what women are asking 
for is only infrequently encountered. 
Given the very loose and open nature 
of the alliance of various groups of 
women drawn together under the um- 
brella of the women’s liberation move- 
ment, such confusion is not surprising.” 
It is nevertheless important to attempt 
to understand both the diversity of atti- 
tudes and demands which various groups 
of women bring to the movement, and 
also the underlying unity on which an 
alliance among these diverse individuals 
and groups might be forged. 
- Only infrequently have the underlying 
sources of the problems raised by the 
various groups in the women’s liberation 
movement been analyzed in the social 
science literature. A variety of prob- 
lems of American women—the conflict 
between home and work roles, for ex- 
ample—have been treated as discon- 
nected issues of personal adjustment by 
sociologists and psychologists, and little 
attempt has been made to expose the 
common threads and similar social 
sources of these problems. Following C. 
Wright Mills’ concern with exposing the 
links between “the personal troubles of 


1. Alice S. Rossi, “Equality Between the 
Sexes: An Immodest Proposal,” in Daedalus, 
vol. 93, no. 2 (Spring, 1964), pp. 604-652: 

2. Robin Morgan, Sisterhood Is Powerful 
(New York: Random House, 1970). 
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milieu and the public issues of social 
structure,” this paper will analyze the 
structural basis of the inferior position 
of American women to which individuals 
and groups within the women’s libera- 
tion movement are responding.® 

The variety of problems of personality 
development, employment and family 
organization which underlies the wom- 
en’s liberation movement shares a com- 
mon source. Each problem originates 


_in the assignment of women, on the basis 


of sex, to home-care and child-rearing 
roles and in the lack of adequate psy- 
chological, financial, or social rewards 
which accrue to these “feminine” func- 
tions. Rather than attempt to describe 
in detail the women’s movement, in this 
paper, we will trace the implications of 
these crucial structural determinants for 
the three major issue areas primarily 
responsible for drawing women into the 
movement. 

The issues which attract individuals 
or groups to the women’s liberation 


‘movement vary depending upon the so- 


cial background, but more importantly, 
the immediate life situation, of the 
women involved. Historically, the wom- 
en’s movement has been a middle-class 
one, attracting educated and relatively 
affluent individuals, and it largely re- 
mains so today. 

Differences in age and life situation of 
these women despite class and educa- 
tional similarities, however, allow us to 
distinguish three broad groupings in to- 
day’s movement: (1) women whose dis- 
satisfaction focuses primarily on the 
ways in which society limits the person- 
ality development, personal fulfillment, 
and freedom of choice of its female pop- 
ulation; (2) women to whom discrimina- 
tion at work and occupational sex-typing 
is of pressing importance; and (3) 
women for whom the organization of 

3. C. Wright Mills, The Sociological Imagi- 


nation (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1959), p. 8. i 
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family life, child-rearing, and domestic 
care in American society is most salient. 
There is a good deal of overlap within 
these groups among women who feel 
strongly about more than one issue—for 
example, working mothers who face 
problems not only of unequal pay at 
work but also of inadequate preschool 
care for their children. Nevertheless, 
- for analytic purposes and often in prac- 
tice with respect to the meaning of de- 
mands for equality, these three group- 
ings can be treated as distinct. 


PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


The concerns of many articulate 
younger women in the movement center 
on problems of female personality devel- 
opment and sex-role stereotyping. With 
respect to this issue, the assignment of 
women to low-status adult roles is im- 
portant, for the anticipation of these 
adult roles influences the psychological, 
behavioral, and even intellectual devel- 
opment of women as children and ado- 
lescents. Little girls are encouraged to 
exhibit behavior and develop personality 
traits which are consistent with the 
nurturant, expressive, and largely pro- 
tected roles to which they are ascribed 
by society. 

Although documentation of the differ- 
ential socialization of young children on 
the basis of sex has not received the 
amount of attention it warrants, there 
nevertheless exists evidence of impor- 
tant differences in the experiences of 
female as compared with male children.‘ 
Girls are taught as small children to be 
passive, dependent, and compliant and 
are rewarded for such behavior, while 
their brothers are expected to be inde- 
pendent, assertive, and self-sufficient. 
Aberle and Naegele’s empirical data sug- 


4, Eleanor E. Macoby, ed., The Develop- 
ment of Sex Differences (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1966). See especially the 
annotated bibliography compiled by Roberta 
M. Oetzel, pp. 223-321. 
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gest that parental satisfactions center 
around their daughters being “pretty, 
nice, affectionate, and well-liked,” in 
contrast to their expectations for their 


‘sons “to be responsible, to show initia- 


tive, and to stand up for themselves.” 5 

That children are sensitive and re- 
sponsive to their parents’ ‘desires and | 
expectations for different behavioral 
characteristics should come as no sur- 
prise. What is striking is the extent to 
which adult sex-role expectations shape 
and limit the socialization processes to 
which children are exposed. _ - 

It can be argued that the low esteem 
associated with. their expected adult 
roles negatively influences females in 
their development from the moment of 
disappointment with which the birth of 
a female child is too often greeted in 
our culture. However, the relative un- 
importance of their future roles is par- 
ticularly crucial in accounting for the 
limited development of achievement mo- 
tivation, strong positive identity, and 
self-esteem in adolescent girls. 

Self-identity for female adolescents 
derives from a prevailing concept of 
femininity which focuses almost exclu- 
sively on the fulfillment of wife/mother 
roles. Unlike males, whose sense of 
identity depends on an assessment of 
their own abilities, talents, and aspira- 
tions for achievement in occupational 
roles, women’s status and identity is de- 
termined not by their own achievements 
or accomplishments but by those of their 
husbands. Adolescent girls, then, are 
oriented to a future which they will 


5. David F. Aberle and Kaspar D Naegele, 
“Middle Class Fathers’ Occupational Role and 
Attitudes Toward Children,” in Marvin B. 
Sussman, ed., A Sourcebook in Marriage and 
the Family (Cambridge: Riverside Press, 


1955), pp. 224-225. 


6. Simon Denitz, Russel Dynez, and Alfred 
Clarke, “Preferences for Male or Female Chil- 
dren: Traditional or Affectional,” in Marriage 
and Family Living 16 (May, als Pp 128- 
130. 
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determine only indirectly—by marrying 
a suitable man, whose ideas, aspirations, 
and identity will then determine their 
own. As Douvan notes, that future, 
given the romantic ideology typical of 
American culture, depends:on an wn- 
plannable process of falling in love, with 
the male taking the initiative and mak- 
ing the advances.’ As a result, clear 
ideas about or plans for the future are 
found but rarely in adolescent and even 
college-age American women.® The as- 
signment of women to roles that involve 
being cared for, being dependent on an- 
, other for status, identity, and prestige, 
relieves young girls of the responsibility 
for carefully working out who they are 
and what they might accomplish as 
adults. At the same time, their failure 
to develop a strong, positive sense of 
identity itself reinforces the conformity 
and dependency encouraged during their 
earlier period of socialization. 

The emergence of motivation for 


achievement is likewise adversely af-’ 


fected by women’s assignment to roles 
viewed as relatively less important, less 
demanding or creative, than “real” jobs 
in the occupational world. At adoles- 
cence, there is a good deal of pressure 
on young girls, exerted primarily by peer 
groups, to conform to a culturally ideal 
femininity—-an ideal which usually ex- 
cludes the possibility of high intellectual 
achievement, Such pressure helps to 
explain the significant decline in intel- 
lectual performance and achievement 
which occurs among females during ado- 
lescence.? ‘This, again, suggests the im- 

7. Elizabeth Douvan and Carol Kage, “Moti- 
vational Factors in College Entrance,” in 
Nevitt Sanford, The American College (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1962), p 202 
' 8. Ibid., p. 203. 

9. Eleanor E. Macoby, “Sex Differences in 
Intellectual Functioning,” in Macoby, op cit., 
pp. 25-55. See also M. C. Shaw and J T 
McCuen, “The Onset of Academic Under- 
Achievement in Bright Children,” in Journal 
of Educational Psychology, vol. 51, no. 3 
(June, 1960), pp 103-108. 
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portance of future role expectations as a 
determinant of the pattern of female de- 
velopment. 

Perhaps most striking, and certainly 
most harmful to the creation of healthy 
adult personalities, are. the effects of 
low-status expectations on the develop- 
ment of self-esteem. Women, given 
tasks which are rewarded neither finan- 
cially, socially, or psychologically, have 
traditionally accepted society’s negative 
stereotypes, believing themselves and 
other women to be less worthwhile, less 
intellectually capable, less important, 
and less able to make decisions than 
their male counterparts.’° 

To summarize, as children, women are 
rewarded for the development of person- 
ality traits which are inimicable to com- 
petitiveness and strong self-motivation. 
They are not' encouraged to aspire out- 
side the traditional feminine roles which 
they have been given, and they are dis- 
couraged as young women from planning 
for their-futures or from achieving in 
areas commonly recognized as impor- 
tant and rewarded by the society. This 
is so because such achievement, on the 
one hand, is considered detrimental to 
their femininity and, on the other hand, 
is deemed unnecessary to the perform- 
ance of their allotted adult roles. Here 
is a classic example of a self-fulfilling 
prophecy.** The original structural fac- 
tor, assignment to low-status roles, 
through the mechanisms of weak iden- 
tity formation, low motivation to 
achieve, and low self-esteem, makes it 
unlikely. that women as adults are moti- 


10 Philip Goldberg, “Are Women Prejudiced 
Against Women?” in 7rans-action, vol. 5, no 
5 (April, 1968), pp. 28-30. John P. McKee 
and Alex C, Sherriffs, “The Differential Evalu- 
ation of Males and Females,” in Journal of 
Personality 25, pp. 356-371 

11. W. I. Thomas’s observation, “If men 
define situations as real, they are real in their 
consequences” Quoted in Robert K. Merton, 
Sectal Theory and Social Structure (New 
York: Free Press, 1957), p. 421. 
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vated or able successfully to carry out 
. roles other than those which they have 
been culturally given. 


THE RESPONSE OF WOMEN’S 
LIBERATION 


Younger college-educated women most 
often recognize and expose the contradic- 
tion between a culture which emphasizes 
equality, opportunity, and individual 
development, and a social structure 
which works to ensure that women fulfill 
largely stereotyped and low-status roles. 
These women protest against a passive, 
conforming, dependent female stereo- 
type, and the orientation of women to 
exclusively expressive roles and to home- 
centered futures. a 

The demand. for equality by this 
group of women implies radical change 


in the socialization and developmental. 


processes to which both young women 
and young men are exposed. - The goal 
~ of such change would include provision 
for broad and varied early experience 
and a diversity of adult role models. 
Only in such a way would the oppor- 
tunity for individuals to choose their 
own goals and develop skills and abilities 
best suited to their natural talents be 
realized. Equality also implies a change 
in the cultural definition of femininity 
to include achievement outside -tradi- 
tional home-oriented roles. Lastly, 
changés in the structure of educational 
institutions are required to eliminate the 
discouragement of women from seriously 
pursuing “male” careers or occupations. 


WoMEN AT WORK 


A second: group of women is attracted - 


to the women’s liberation movement 
largely on the basis of labor force expe- 
riences. The content of their demands 
‘for equality has some diversity, but all 
such women are united in seeking an 
end to what they claim is the highly 
exploited position of female workers. 
Their claim gains plausibility from an 
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examination of available empirical data 
on the position of female workers in the 
labor force. Female workers in 1969 


‘comprised 37 percent of the total labor 


force.’* Perhaps the most striking char- 
acteristic of- these women was their con- 
centration in low-status and low-paid 
occupational categories. In 1969, over 
80 percent of full-time, year-round 
women workers but only 33.7 percent of 
similar male workers received annual 
earnings of less than $6,999.17 Women 
comprised over 50 percent of such occu- 
pational categories as clerical workers, 
blue-collar service workers, and pri- . 
vate household workers—occupations to 
which very little prestige is attached in 
American society. 

Even more alarming is the fact that 
the wide gap between the earnings of 
men and women in the same occupa- 
tional category has persisted. In 1969, 
the average median wage of female work- 
ers was only three-fifths of the male- 
wage, actually a slightly greater gap 
than that which existed in the late 
1950’s.1* Adding to this disturbing pic- - 
ture of the status of women workers are 
the considerably higher unemployment 
rates, the low membership in unions, 
and the preponderance of part-time and 
part-year employment typical of female 
as compared to male workers. All this 
suggests that women, despite their num- 
bers, occupy an extremely marginal posi- 
tion in the labor force. 

This marginality is sometimes justi- 
fied on the grounds that women need 
not work, since they have other sources 
of adequate income—their husbands or 


12. United States Department of Labor, 
1969 Handbook on Women Workers, Women’s 
Bureau Bulletin #294, ch. 2 and 3, pp. 87-174. . 
All data on female labor force characteristics 
are taken from this source unless otherwise 
noted. 

13. United States Department of Labor, 
Fact Sheet on the Earnings Gap, Women’s 
Bureau, p. 3. 

14. Ibid., p. 1- 
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fathers, for example. In fact, the data 
suggest otherwise, for most women work 
primarily because of real financial need. 


In 1967, 42 percent of working women . 


were sole supporters of themselves and/ 
or their families. In addition, of those 
women in the labor force who were mar- 
ried with husbands at home, 38 percent 
had husbands with incomes under $7,000 
a year. Thus, clearly a majority of 
women were in the labor force because 
of a pressing need for income. 

In examining the sources of the highly 
unfavorable position of women workers, 
we must turn again to the nature of 
their early socialization experience, and 
the effects of their cultural position in 
home-centered adult roles. As we noted 
in a previous section, the socialization 
experience to which women are exposed 
militates against their acquiring intel- 
lectual skills or other preparation for 
- occupational roles. The cultural image 
of work as masculine, dangerous, disrup- 
tive to family life, and especially harm- 
ful to children encourages women to 
anticipate non-working futures. The 
goal of acquiring skills or interests in 
order to earn Income or develop creative 
potential, then, is foreign to women for 
whom tnarriage and child-rearing are 
culturally defined as all-fulfilling to truly 
“feminine” women, and as the only area 
in which they are expected to or may 
legitimately contribute to society. 

In addition to the cultural and social 
hindrances which affect young women’s 
decisions to prepare for occupational 
roles, there are several structural ob- 
stacles to the successful performance of 


those roles as adults. The erratic nature 


of the work cycle of most women is per- 
haps the most important of these limit- 
ing factors. Young women drop out of 
the labor force because of marriage or, 


15. Elen Keniston and Kenneth Keniston, 
“American Anachronism: The Image of 
Women and Work,” in The American Scholar 
-33 (Summer, 1964), pp. 355-375. 


more frequently, because of childbear- 
ing. That the cessation of work is not 
always a matter of choice is clear from 
the laws of many states_which prohibit 
pregnant women from working, and © 
from the number of employers who are 
loath to hire women with young chil- 
dren.** In most cases, however, women 
voluntarily leave the labor -force for 
varying periods of time before and after 
the birth of a child. Explanation of 
such a behavioral pattern is found in 
the objective requirements of time and 
effort involved in the care of infants or 
small children, as well as in the scarcity 
of adequate or easily accessible mother . 
substitutes in the society.?” 

However, the strains which frequently 
accompany an attempt to combine home 
and work roles are not only due to the 
demands made on mothers’ time and 
energy. Subjective feelings of anxiety 
and guilt, as well as the opprobrium of 
family and peers, are common problems 
for women who have deviated from the 


‘cultural norm that “good” wives and 


mothers spend all their time .caring for 
their families.!8 Even when family re- 
sponsibilities decrease—as children enter 
school, for example—-and women wish to 


` re-enter the labor force, remaining fam- 


ly obligations- are likely to encourage 
them ‘to obtain part-time rather than 
full-time employment. 

Both an erratic work cycle and part- 
time employment are likely to contribute 
to labor force marginality. Women 
workers typically experience low wages 
and seniority, and lack of security or 
fringe benefits, at least partly because of 
their inability to work consistently. The - 
concentration of women in non-union-’‘ 


16. 1969 Handbook on Women Workers, op. 
cit, pp. 251-278. 

17. Ibid., pp. 27-51. 

18, Cynthia Fuchs Epstein, Woman's Place 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1970). See ch. 3 for an 
excellent discussion of.sources of strains char- 
acteristic of working mothers. 
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ized occupations, such as clerical or 
household service categories, weakens 
their bargaining power with employers, 
thus intensifying their already marginal 
labor-force status. The objective and 
subjective requirements of their home- 
oriented roles then severely limit wom- 
` en’s ability to pursue occupations or 
careers in a consistent or successful man- 
ner. 

In addition to such social and psycho- 
logical obstacles, outright discrimination 
against female workers is an important 
reason for their unfavorable labor-force 
status.4® Since women earn no income 
for the labor they perform at home in 
the areas of child-rearing or mainte- 
‘nance, the cost of their entering the labor 
force is very low. Also, since women, in 
leaving the home, are forfeiting no in- 
come, they may be more willing to work 
at underpaid and menial jobs. The low 
expectations and low self-esteem which 
often characterize female personality 
development in addition make women 
more susceptible to and less likely to 
protest against such gapionanon on the 
part of employers. 

It is not possible to weight the i impor- 
tance of the effects of blatant discrimi- 
nation compared either to the effects of 
a socialization experience which discour- 
ages serious occupational or career plan- 
ning, or to the effects of objective and 
psychological demands of home roles 
which severely conflict with the possibil- 
ity of steady work. What can be said, 
-© however, is that the combination of these 
factors sets up extremely serious bar- 
riers to female aspirations and achieve- 
ment in the occupational sphere. 


- RESPONSE OF WOMEN’s LIBERATION 


It is to the above sources of labor- 
force inequality that various individuals 
and groups sympathetic to the women’s 
liberation movement have addressed 


19 Caroline Bird, Born Female (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1969), ch. 4. 
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themselves. Equality for some groups 
of women concerned with female labor- — 
force participation implies equal pay, 
security, and an end to all forms of dis- 
crimination against women workers. A 
broader conception of what is necessary 
to equalize the position of female work- 
ers with that of their male counterparts 
is evidenced by other women’s liberation 
groups. ‘These women are seeking to 
eliminate the various ways by which 
schools, families, and the general culture 
discourage young girls from occupational 
aspirations and achievement. They also 
unite in demands for adequate and ac- 
cessible day-care facilities for the chil- 
dren of working mothers. More radical 
women, argue that such changes are 
meaningless without an attack on the 
alienating nature of work roles for both 
men and women under capitalism, thus 
broadening the analysis of women’s lib- 
eration into a more general, radical cri- ` 
tique of American capitalism. In sum, 
these sorts of demands imply not only 
alterations in the cultural images and 
importance of work to young women, 
but also the elimination of various insti- 
tutional and structural barriers to the 
successful performance of work roles. 
The family as an institution is clearly a 
prime target for this kind of transforma- 
tion, and it is to the dissatisfaction with 
home roles as the focus of still a third 
group of women that we next turn. 


Home ROLES AND FAMILY. 
ORGANIZATION 


For women involved in the women’s 
liberation movement, perhaps the most 
objectionable aspect of the American 
family as a social institution is its ex- 
treme division of labor on the basis of 
sex. ‘Although there is some evidence of 
less separation of roles and responsibili- 
ties in middle-class as compared to work- 
ing-class families, the normative de- 
mands of mother and wife roles across 
classes center on the exclusive fulfill- 
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ment of expressive functions.” Thus, 
_ child care and home maintenance have 


primacy for women regardless of class, 
while their husbands are expected to 
provide income and perform largely in- 
strumental roles. 

The assigned and therefore arbitrary 
nature of such role allocation, however, 
is not the only source of dissatisfaction 
for many women, Perhaps even more 
salient is the exploitation inherent in the 
lack of psychological, social, or financial 
rewards which society offers as compen- 
sation for the roles and work that women 
do perform. This exploitation is based 
on the discrepancy between the impor- 
tant contributions women make to the 
society, and the lack of status or reward 
accorded them for so doing. The bear- 
ing of children is obviously a prerequi- 
site for the successful functioning of any 
society. This one contribution, in con- 
trast to other tasks which women per- 
form, is accorded high prestige by soci- 
ety. In fact, Hoffman and Wyatt sug- 
gest that many women consider child- 


. bearing the only way in which they can 


achieve status or importance.*1_ The 
unrewarded housewife role, enhancing as 
it does the need for women to produce 
tangible evidence ‘of their contribution 
to society, thus indirectly may encour- 
age high fertility patterns. Unfortu- 
nately, the attention and prestige avail- 
able for this short period soon fades and 
the difficult work of rearing and socializ- 
ing children begins in earnest—tasks 
characterized by fewer compensations. 
The contribution made by American 
women through the physical care of 
their families is infrequently recognized 


20. Lee Rainwater and Gerald Handel, 
“Changing Family Roles in the Working 


. Class,” in Arthur B. Shostak and William 


Gomberg, eds., Blue-Collar World (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964), pp. 70-75. 

21. L. W. Hoffman and F. Wyatt, “Social 
Change and Motivations for Having Larger 
Families,” Merrill Palmer Quarterly 6 (July, 
1960), pp. 335-344. 
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as crucial to the smooth functioning of 
the rest of society, and is therefore 
rarely considered as an important con- 
tribution. It can be argued, however, 
that the myriad physical duties such as 
shopping, cooking, cleaning, or mending 
performed by most American women 
removes the burden of these often bor- 
ing, time-consuming tasks from chil- 
dren and husbands, whose energy is thus 
conserved for “productive” work or 
preparation for that work. 

The emotional care of families is stili 
another contribution for which women 
bear primary responsibility. In a bu- 
reaucratized and impersonal society, this 
care becomes increasingly important to 
the successful performance of non-family 
school and work roles. The home as a 
refuge—a place where emotional needs 
can be met—is crucial in such an en- 
vironment and largely the responsibility 
of the female. These childbearing and 
family care functions, then, are ex- 
tremely important to society. Accord- 
ing to the present institutional structure, 
however, they are performed by women 
to whom these roles are allocated with- 
out their choice and to whom few psy- 
chological, social, or financial compensa- 
tions are granted. 

The negative effects on women and 


their families which flow from such an 


institutional structure are profound, and 
clearly an important source of the wom- 
en’s liberation movement. In a society 
like the United States, an individual’s 
occupation and the monetary rewards it 
commands are given overwhelming im- 
portance in the allocation of status and 
prestige.** Women, tied to home-cen- 
tered roles, have limited access or none 
at all to these rewards or prestige, and 
their self-esteem, their sense of impor- 


‘tance and worth, as we noted above, 


suffer correspondingly. 
The psychological problems of Ameri- 


22. Talcott Parsons, Essays in Sociological 
Theory (New York: Free Press, 1954), p. 95. 
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can wives and mothers are intensified by 
several features of their roles as house- 
wives. The physical duties associated . 


with the role of housewife are often- 


_ repetitive, uncreative, and ‘unlikely to 
expand women’s skills or sense of 
achievement. In addition, many of the 
tasks once associated with family roles 
have been taken over by other institu- 
tions in society, thus leaving women 
with increasing amounts of unfilled time 
in their daily routines. Schools carry 
_ out education, factories produce most 
„goods, churches and clubs provide for 
recreational needs, and washing ma- 
chines, . restaurants, and dishwashers 
make housekeeping less burdensome. 
Third, and even more important in elim- 
inating the need for a total full-time 
commitment to the physical and emo- 


-7 tional care of their families, has been the 


steady decline in family size character- 
istic of modern societies. Women who 
_ have been busy caring for their husbands 
, and two or three children for the first 
ten years of marriage, for example, sud- 
denly discover that their children are at 


. school and their husbands at work most 


of the day. ‘They, however, remain at 
home, often bored and unhappy, viewing 
the future with apprehension. This 

“housewife syndrome”—the impoverish- 
ment of personal, intellectual, and social 
_ life and the dampening of potential— 
occurs at increasingly earlier ages for 
American women as they marry earlier 
and have smaller families.** 

The contradiction between the -de- 
mand that women fulfill exclusively 
home-oriented functions and the fact 
that those functions can fill only a very 
small portion of women’s lives generates 
. unhappiness and problems for all mem- 


23. Betty Friedan, The Feminine Mystique 
(New York: Dell Publishing Co, 1963), ch. 
1-3. For evidence of similar problems among 
working-class women, see Lee Rainwater, 
Richard Coleman, and Gerald, Handel, Work- 
ingman’s Wife (New York: Oceana Publica- 
tions, 1959). 
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bers~of the society. In an attempt to 
transfer their own frustrated ambitions 
and desires to’ their children and/or 
husbands, middle-class women, espe- 
cially, often make severe, sometimes un- 
bearable demands on other members of 
their families for achievement and suc: 
cess.* This over-investment in family 
relationships typical of women without 
non-familial interests may thus produce 
marital strains. Rossi suggests that ex- 
clusive and excessive involvement . with 
family roles fosters “continuous mother- 
ing” and over-concern with the psychic 
development of children.25 This process - 
too often. results in intense dependency . 
on the part of the children and an in- 
ability to establish stable, independent 
lives of their own. 

Thus, the assignment: of women to 
roles which tend to be both low-status 


‘and unfulfilling generates severe prob- 


lems for those women and also for their 
families. An institutional structure 
which fulfills functions in a way that 
creates severe strains among many mem- 
bers «of society is itself vulnerable to . 
change. ‘That childbearing, socializa- 
tion, and emotional functions must be 
fulfilled is not questioned. The thrust 
of women’s liberation is an attempt to 
demand and create institutional arrange- _ 
ments that fulfill these functions with- 
out generating the negative psychologi- 
cal and social effects on women and their 
families which we have outlined here. 


THE RESPONSE OF WOMEN’S 
LIBERATION 


As in other areas of .concern, the 
changes in the family structure proposed 
by various women’s liberation groups 
show much internal diversity. Some 
groups desire an end to the family as a 
social institution altogether. They argue 


24, Kenneth Keniston, The Uncommitted 


_ (New York: Dell Publishing: Co., 1960), pp 


273-310. 
25. Rossi, op. cit, p. 110. 
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that the emotional and physical tasks 


for which women are now responsible . 


could be carried out more adequately 
and efficiently on a codperative or com- 
munal basis. The increasing experimen- 
tation of young couples with communal 


living should soon give us some empirical: 


evidence with which to assess such a 
claim.* 

Other groups of women suggest that 
the sources of problems noted above lie 


not in the nuclear family as an institu- 


tion but only in the form it has acquired 
‘in modern American society. Changes 


in the wider. society, such as the pro- 


vision of adequate day care and the 


elimination of women’s full-time com-. 


mitment to home-oriented tasks, are 
included among changes sought by these 
women. Toward these ends some radi- 


cal groups have called for the “indus- ` 


trialization” of household “production.” 
Margaret Benston, for example, argues 
that the transformation of private do- 


mestic labor into a public “industry” ’ 


would not only liberate women from as- 
signed and unrewarded labor. In addi- 
tion, she suggests that if the forces of 
production were operated: ‘for human 
welfare rather than for private profit, 
“there is no reason why industrializa- 
tion of housework should not result in 
better production; i.e., better food, more 
comfortable surroundings, more intelli- 
gent and loving child car, etc., than in 
the present nuclear family.” * 

As a solution to problems of home 
roles, other women suggest a significant 
reduction in the hours worked per week 
for both men and women—clearly a real 
possibility in a technologically advanced 
society such as the United States. With 

26. Women: A Journal of Liberation, entire 
Issue, entitled, “How We Live and With 
Whom,” vol. 2, no. 2 (Winter, 1970). 

27. Margaret Benston, “The Political Econ- 
omy of Women’s Liberation,” in Afonthly 
Review, vol. 21, no. 4 (September, 1969), pp. 


18-22, — 
28. Ibid., p. 19. 
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both parents spending time at work and 
also at home, the false dichotomy. be- - 
tween expressive and instrumental roles 
could be eliminated, since both mothers 
and fathers could ‘act out both types of 
roles. In the early years of infancy, 
parents might’ be provided with even 
more time to spend with their young 
children, until the latter were old enough 
to profit from a group day-care experi- 
ence. 


CONCLUSION 


The desire to eliminate the allocation 
of women to low-status and unrewarded 
tasks is the. underlying bond which 


„unites an otherwise diverse women’s lib- 


eration movement. Such a basic change 
would have profound implications for 
all aspects of women’s lives. The dif- 
ferential socialization of young girls 
presumably would come to an end with 
the elimination of sex-typed adult roles. 
Psychological problems of inferiority, 
low self-esteem, and lack of achievement 
motivation would be lessened once 
women had the responsibility of plan- 
ning for occupations and careers. The 
marginal position of women in the labor 
force and the “tracking” of females into 
sex-typed occupations would be mini- 
mized if the opportunity to work con- | 
sistently were a real possibility and the 
responsibility for home care and child 
care were shared by the society as a 
whole. 

Home roles would, of course, change 
most drastically, with a commitment on 
the part of society to public and social 
forms of home maintenance and child- 
rearing. The frustrations inherent in 
the housewife role would be minimized 
by the transformation of that role into a 


number of occupations—nursery school 


teacher, launderer, restaurateur—tasks 
for which both men and women would 
be trained and adequately compensated. 
Such changes would reduce the psycho- 
logical- problems of some children, who 
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would be less exposed to an overpro- 
‘tected environment since their mothers 
would be partially occupied with non- 
familial responsibilities and needs. 
Marital relationships might be richer if 
` both partners led full and interesting 
lives which they could share with one 
another, with both leisure and creative 
work to develop various aspects of their 


_. personalities. 


That the vision of a society dedicated 
to women’s liberation involves the solu- 
tion of problems which affect not only 
women but also their husbands and chil- 
- dren is clear from thé above. In this 
sense, women’s liberation is not a polar- 
izing but a liberating issue, for the 
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changes outlined above speak to in- 
creased freedom and choice for almost 
all individuals in the society. The wom- 
en’s liberation movement sometimes ex- 
plicitly but too often only implicitly 
recognizes the complexity and interre- 
latedness of the various issues with 
which its component groups are con- 
cerned. At this point it is as yet -un- 
clear whether the movement will be suc-` 
cessful in uniting- its ‘own diverse ele- 
ments and in making clear to the rest of 
the society that women’s liberation 
means human liberation as well. What ` 
is clear, however, is that its chances for 
effecting positive social change rest upon 
such unity. 


The Time Is Here for Women’s Liberation 


By Karen T. ROMER AND CYNTHIA SECOR 


ABSTRACT: The women’s liberation movement examines the 
ways in which women’s options and patterns of behavior are 
limited by the sex-role stereotypes imposed on them through 
socialization. In the academic community these stereotypes 
are reinforced by a sexual etiquette which communicates an 
underlying reification of women and an inability of men to 
accept women as equal partners in professional life. Although 
the action of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and the widespread new interest in the condition of women 
may result in the appointment of women to prominent posi- 
tions, unless concerned men join women to overcome stereo- 
typed patterns of interpersonal relations the oppression that 
constantly downgrades women and isolates them from their 
colleagues will continue to prevail. The problem should be 
viewed in historical perspective. Culture as we see it mani- 
fested in institutions of higher learning is masculine. The 
problem that confronts male and female academicians is 
whether or not they can accommodate the existing masculine 
ideology, institutions, and behavior patterns to the emerging 
feminine definition of culture as articulated and practiced by 
both the counter-culture and the women’s liberation move- 
ment. If feminism-is to be the ultimate revolution, it must 
establish an androgynous community in which roles will not 
be assigned according to gender. 
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“Jam, tomorrow, and jam yesterday—but 


' never jam today.” 


-—Lewis Carroll 
Through the Looking-Glass 


T Ca 


HE reality of what goes on in the - 


women’s liberation movement sel- 
_dom corresponds to the image created by 
the media. In this article we are con- 
cerned with the limited spectrum of. the 


movement with which we, the authors, 
_ are most familiar. We are professional - 


academicians within the establishment, 
who are committed to correcting the bias 
' of our discipline as it impinges upon 
women and to altering the structure and 


behavior of our institutions. We speak . 
only for ourselves and our friends. No 


women speaks for all women. 

The material in this article was gath- 
ered from interviews and conversations 
with academic women and from ques- 
tionnaires sent to women who attended 
_the Regional Conference on Women in 


‘the Academic Community, held on Feb- - 


ruary 27 at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The conference was sponsored 
by the University of Pennsylvania to- 
gether. with Bryn Mawr College and 
Douglass College.. It was’ attended by 
some 800 persons, coming from the Edst 
Coast and from as far-west as Michi- 
gan. - They included the young, the 

middle-aged, the grey-haired. Some 
“were professional women, some house- 
wives; all were curious women actively 
thinking about the status of women in 
tbe academic community. 

The first planning session was con- 
vened by women at the University of 
‘Pennsylvania and stemmed directly from 
the fact that our own experience had 
. revealed the need for a feeling of com- 
‘munity among women. We had initially 
been drawn together out of concern with 
an adverse tenure decision affecting a 
woman colleague. We were-astonished 
to discover that we shared a professional 
loneliness and an uneasiness about re- 
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appointments, tenure decisions, and 
committee assignments. . _ 

Some of the uneasiness was endemic .- 
to our rank as assistant professors, we 
decided, but a substantial part of it-de- 
rived from our being women. We began 
to reach out to other women—at first, _ 
mostly junior faculty like ourselves, and 
students, but soon to administrators, li- 
brarians, . Secretaries, and eventually to ' 
women at other campuses—and we 
found always a corresponding uneasiness 
and loneliness. To counteract it we felt 
it was urgent to create a situation which 
would bring women together to share 
what we knew was a wealth of new ideas 
in research and information about 
courses on women’s studies underway in 
colleges and universities a a the 


country.. 


A COMMUNTTY OF EQUALS 


In many ways, the mere gathering to- 
gether of so many women with common 
interests was the most important feature 
of the conference. Our primary purpose 
was to bring together women from the © 
many different groups within the aca- 
demic community and to encourage them 
to think of themselves as a community 
of equals, regardless of the hierarchical 
distinctions imposed. on them hy the 
structure of the university. - f 

Many, many women came to the con- 
ference for support: “I came for sup- 
port; I am so incredibly lonely on my . 
campus.” Women in a man’s world are 
lonely. They are made to feel peculiar. — 
In classes, in faculty meetings, on com- 
mittees, they are frequently very decid- - 
edly in the minority. If they teach at 
one of the women’s colleges, or in one 
of the so-called female, professions, for 
example, nursing or social work, they 
have been made to. feel that they are 
inferior or out of the mainstream. 

It is hard to imagine men attending ` 
any conference whatsoever for support. ` 


* men. 
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Men attend conferences to exchange 


ideas, to discuss issues, to meet old 
friends, but not out of a desperate need 
to meet other men. One woman who at- 
tended an afternoon workshop on women 
in medicine described the experience as 
powerful: for the first time, she said, she 
lost the feeling of “oddity” about women 
physicians. Women are lonely where 
they work, and through the subtle op- 
eration of male/female relations they are 
cut off from many of the satisfactions of 
human interaction which are available to 
The loneliness that comes from 
being isolated while working in the midst 
of colleagues produces an incredible 
strain. 


TEHE CAPACITY FOR ACTION 


Our secondary purpose was to com- 
municate information and to encourage 
thinking about courses and research in 
women’s studies, about legal action on 
university campuses, and about the 
structures of specific professions and the 
university itself. Most important, the 
conference expressed our belief that 
every woman has the capacity for strong, 
dispassionate action and can initiate and 
lead activities when the occasion de- 
mands. Unfortunately, most women 
have been taught the contrary, that it 


is in their nature to be passive and - 


supportive. What the women’s move- 
ment attempts to do is to create in every 
woman the expectation that she can be 
both active and supportive, which is to 
say, both effective and generous. 

The conference was unique in bringing 
together women from all levels of the 


academic hierarchy. Faculty, adminis- ` 


trators, graduate students, employees, 
undergraduates, librarians, night-school 
students, and secretaries sat together in 
the auditorium and crowded into the 
aisles and on the stage. The hall was 
packed, the mood was intense, and the 
effect was catalytic. Women left the 


conference inspired to form active cau-. 
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cuses on their campuses, to work up 


‚courses in female studies, to return to 


college to complete a long-unfinished 
B.A. degree, to. organize a society of 
women scientists, to begin intensive col- 
laboration with a colleague at another 
institution. | 


SEXUAL ETIQUETTE 
We have said that the conference 
Sprang out of our sense of a need for 
community, a need to overcome the 
overwhelming loneliness that women 


everywhere feel as they work together 
with men. What the conference did not 


consider, except in passing, is the subtle 


day-to-day cumulative experience of be- 
ing a woman in a man’s world. What 
does it feel like to be a token, to be the 
outsider, to be the one person in the 
room for whom men stand; toward whom 
they are courtly, at whose breasts they 
stare? What does it feel like to know 
that you are always visible and always 
heard and yet in some subtle way seldom 


‘listened to? It is our opinion that the 


expectations men and women have of 


- each other and the patterns of behavior 
they exhibit—the all-but-unconscious. 


sexual etiquette of the academic com- 
munity——bears examination. 
As more women are appointed to aca- 


‘demic positions, we ‘urgently need to 


bring men and women to a level of 
consciousness at which they can relate to 


one another as persons and not as sexual - 


stereotypes. How can we reach a level 
together at which we cease to pattern 
our professional relations on those of the 
patriarchal family or boot camp? The 
women’s movement is ultimately con- 
cerned to liberate both men and women 
from arbitrary assignment to positions 
in the pecking order. Presumably, in a 
liberated, world, dominance and submis- 
siveness, if they continued to exist, 
would be the properties of individuals 
and not of classes or genders. Kate 


Millett has made clear enough the con- ` 
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cept of sexual politics. We would like 
to suggest what we see as the dynamics 
of sexual etiquette as it is practiced in 
the academic community. . 


“Every department needs an ornament” 


Many academic men approach the un- 
known woman with a conventional sex- 
role stereotyped response. At its worst, 
the response crudely reduces the woman 


to a sex object. Even when the response , 


is meant to be pleasant, it shows the raw 
insensitivity of the man who uses it. 
The faculty member who greeted his new 
biology colleague as she adjusted a new 
piece of laboratory equipment with, “Hi, 
you look cute behind that machine,” re- 
vealed that he saw her as only a sexual 
object. But even men who are aware 
that “compliments” are a form of con- 
tempt may continue to use them. One 

senior member of a department, after 
having made elaborate apologies for 
complimenting an attractive female col- 
league, nonetheless referred to her as an 
“ornament.” Sometimes the sexual re- 
duction is even more blatant. One sci- 
entist reported to us that she had just 
attended a symposium where an excel- 
lent paper ended on a futuristic note 
with a slide of a nude woman, which 


convulsed the meeting of distinguished ` 


guests, Fortunately, a man was there 
with courage enough to discredit pub- 
licly this traditional and popular indig- 
nity to women. 
One can certainly handle the occa- 
sional reification of the female form, but 
the routine becomes oppressive. We 
have both lived this year, each in a 
‘different part of Philadelphia, near con- 
struction sites that extend for several 
blocks. ‘The task of walking past the 
scene and being called after, not once 
but four or five times, with different 
obscene expressions is routine. While 
our male colleagues select the fastest or 
the least muddy route to work, we find 
ourselves regularly opting: for the route 
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which will avoid this verbal ordeal as 
much as possible. Sexual assault, how- 
ever, is not restricted to construction 
workers. Academic women experience 
a comparable ordeal in conventional 
faculty meetings or other university as- 
semblies, where the insults are more 
subtly transmitted. Many women have 
found that standing to speak or to walk 
to the front of a crowded meeting can be 
acutely painful because they are aware 
that many of the men present are more 
interested in observing their bodies than 
in listening to what they have to say. 


“I didit know you had a Ph.D!’ 


Many of the faculty we talked to de- 
scribed being identified on the telephone 
as the secretary. It is particularly an- 
noying to identify yourself on the phone 
as Dr. X and have the person on the 
other end simply assume that you are 
calling for Dr. X even though you have 
said, “This is Dr. X calling.” Many 
faculty women shared the experience of 
being accosted by a student after having 
given a seminar or a course with a re- 
mark like, “Are you actually working 
on your dissertation now?” or “Gee, I 
never thought you were actually a doc- 
tor.” Additional sex-role responses were 
suggested by teachers of literature, who 
consistently find that some male stu- 
dents who have not had a female teacher 
since grade school resist the analytic 
approaches to literary texts as hostilely 
as if they were being asked to do some 
task comparable to cleaning their room 
under pressure from a woman. That 
such students later realize the value of 
the approach, and return to tell one 
retrospectively how constructive the 
course was, in their education, is small 
compensation for the demeaning frus- 
tration at the time. 


“Aly daughter, the protégée” 


One of the conclusions that we began 
to draw on the basis of what we were 
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hearing was that most men relate to 


women only as mothers, as wives, as- 


mistresses, or as daughters. Many 
women, for example, spoke with grati- 
tude of the older professor who had 
taken her on as a daughter when she 
was a student and made her his protégée. 
Such a champion taught her how to 
write her first article and get it accepted. 
He guided her to her first position and 
provided access not only to the big pro- 
fessional meeting anyone can get to but 
also to the small, select meeting where 
the real business is done. 

The trouble with the status of daugh- 
ter-protégée, however, is that it is very 
hard to grow up and to break away 
without experiencing serious punitive ac- 
tion. The “post-doc” in the lab is ter- 
ribly useful; she is a glorified technician 
and is thoroughly reliable. A man can 
trust her to talk to, to finish up what 
he forgets to do, and above all not to 
run off and publish the work she is doing 
on her own. Women in science de- 
scribed repeatedly that as such a woman 
attempted to break away from her 
champion, to establish her separate iden- 
tity—as young men of each new scien- 
tific generation are eventually permitted 
to do—she was penalized. In some 
cases, she was penalized with inadequate 
recommendations which compounded her 
already difficult struggle for professional 
advancement. In other cases, she was 
essentially discarded: a situation for her 
may have been found, but it was all too 
often simply a room without equipment, 
where she had to establish herself from 
scratch as well as win her own grant 
money. ‘The intensity of the ordeal of 
the woman graduate student-protégée 
who breaks from her professor, as it was 
several times described to us, suggests 
that there may be some interesting re- 
search material in the relationship be- 
tween this pattern of dependence and 
the fact that so many scientific women 
in so many institutes and universities 
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are permanently retarded in their careers 
at the level of research associate. 


' The Machine Mystique 


Machines provide another opportunity 
for sexual etiquette of various sorts. It 
appears that all typewriter repairmen 
are instructed that every typewriter be- 
longs to a woman who is a secretary and 
who should be identified by her first 
name. Not only do all secretaries speak 
angrily of the patronizing and flirtatious 
manner of these men, but administrators 
who are also women report it. One 
senior administrator told us that it took 
over a week to recelve the new part 
promised immediately for her type- 
writer, for the simple reason that the 
repairman had marked only her first 
mame on the package: “for Sandra’s 
typewriter.” The package reached the 
building promptly and then wandered 
from office to office while the staff tried 
to recall a secretary in the building with 
that name. 

Scientists described other patterns. 
Colleagues often veil the simple opera- 
tion of a piece of machinery from a 
woman, creating an aura of mystery 
about it that enhances their claims to 
specialized knowledge. One woman 
Ph.D. reported that she routinely 
teaches her graduate students in fifteen 
minutes exactly how to run and repair 
a machine that for a number of years 
she was sheltered from understanding. 
All the scientists we spoke to concurred 
that when a repairman comes he wants 
to talk to the man who uses the ma- 
chine and will only take seriously and, 
indeed, listen to a woman if she can 
thoroughly overwhelm him with techni- 
cal terms-for minutes as proof of her 
right to be heard. 


Whom doés the chair recognize? 


Meetings are a particularly rich source 
of “sexual etiquette. Few professional 
women these days really mind whether 
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the man does or does not hold the door, 
_ hold her coat, push in her chair. These 
are unnecessary forms, but if the man 
does them automatically and spontane- 
ously many women can accept them rou- 
tinely. There are more serious patterns 
of behavior that frustrate, annoy, and in- 
furiate women and reflect a contempt 
for them. Because faculty wives are not 


invited ‘to a particular. dinner meeting, | 


the female faculty member is often not 
invited; if she has children,. her name 
~ may also be dropped from the list of in- 
' vitees to an important meeting held at 
7:30 a.m., because men assume e she will 
not come. 


Asking the only woman in the group, 


-or the younger woman if there are two, 
to do secretarial chores at a meeting is 
still an automatic convention for many 
men, even after several years.of women’s 


liberation. If a woman-does avoid be-., 


coming secretary, she frequently finds 
that her suggestions, comments, and 
even her motions that carry, are omitted 
from the minutes. Asking the woman 
member of the committee to. do the 
drudgery, collect the information, re- 
search a point, is common. Absolutely 
routine is receiving the comment, report, 
or suggestion a woman makes with 
courtliness or wit. The message that 
men seem to have absorbed in their 
earliest youth is, “Do not take her seri- 
ously or, better yet, do not listen to 
what she may say.” Even when a man 
does listen to’ what the woman says, he 
often ‘reduces its importance. She 
speaks as a woman, who represents only 
herself or; at the very most, women in 
general. She is-almost never heard as 


‘a spokeswoman for her discipline,’ her , 


academic rank, or her particular depart- 
ment, or school. We have seen dis- 
tinguished men in a mixed committee 
also subjected to the same indecency be- 


cause they have espoused a woman’s 


- cause in a debate: all the attributes of 
experience, rank, and professional repu- 
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tation which accounted for their ap- 
pointment to the committee are stripped 
from them and they are reduced to 
speaking a a single adonne 


voice. 


“Ok, you went to Harvard!” 


One constant and very effective 
method of. reminding a woman of her 
proper place is communicated by sur- 
prise. “Oh, you got your grant!” “Oh, 
you kave your degree!” “Oh, you went 
to Harvard!” (or Yale, or Cornell, or 
Michigan, or Berkeley, and so 0D) “Oh, 
you teach a graduate course!” “Oh, 
you're on X committee!” Everyone can _ 
handle the occasional statement of sur- 
prise but the constant stream is oppres- 
sive because the statement conveys, “I’m 
surprised—who would have ‘thought it!” 

-Women who have children know all 
too well the range of surprise, sometimes 
veiled by kindly curiosity.. One woman 
reported that after her baby -was born, 
colleagues would interrupt a serious pro- 
fessional conversation with her to say, 
“Do you mind my asking what you do 
with your baby when you are at work?” 
After answering patiently for some time, 
she began to sgy that she left her baby 
in a little fur-lined box on the. pantry 
shelf when she was working; she added 
wryly that she had only resorted to this 
explanation after repeated attempts to’ 
point out that various types of child 
care besides that of the full-time mother 
exist in’ many countries of the world, 
even in the twentieth century, and that 
from time immemorial. the leaders and . 
aristocracy of the world have been 


, raised by aaa! nurses, and nan- ` 


nies, 

One scientist we talked to isaha 
the probe made by,a male scientific 
acquaintance who-had just discussed in 
detail her most recent publication. 

“How old are your children?” 

“Eleven and six.” 

“Oh, well, they are still too young for 
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you to be doing research.” 
private defense was to recall working- 


mother Marie Curie, twice Nobel Lau- 


reate, whose daughter, Irène Joliot- 
Curle, also won the Nobel Prize. 

` Few women these days will attempt 
to deny that they share the responsibil- 


ity for overcoming the effects of sociali- ` 


zation, and we heartily concur. Most of 
us are well aware of how certain social- 
ized patterns affect our behavior and 
make us susceptible to degrading forms 
of sexual etiquette. We fight against 
them individually and collectively. We 
look with hope—a hope that springs not 
out of our socialized devotion to men 
but out of our confidence that many 
men would like to be able to accept 
women as friends, as peers, as colleagues 
—for the expression of a new era of 
manners between the sexes. 


PROJECTIONS FOR THE IMMEDIATE 
FUTURE 


The arrival of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare on ma- 
‘jor U.S. campuses to investigate the 
status of women there has been the only 
real source of power for the cause of 
women this year. The action of HEW 
against universities will lead to women 
being appointed in visible positions in 
the coming years. One of the women we 
talked to, who had just been appointed 
to a place of prominence, smiled know- 
' ingly at our congratulations: “I don’t 
think it’s any accident that I’m Dean.” 

We foresee that one of the develop- 
ments of the HEW actions and the ap- 
pointment of token women will be back- 
lash. Anyone can conjecture about the 
forms of expression it will take. Prob- 
ably some of the discrimination will go 
underground. Women will be accident- 
ally left off significant guest lists or 
other important convenings to an even 
greater extent than they now are. Job 
requirements may be subtly changed: 


Her own’ 


. eral nearby schools. 


1 ` 
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hours may be lengthened, travel obliga- 


-tions increased, so that there are sud- 
denly no women -applicants for a par- . 
ticular position. . This kind of adjust- 
ment in job definition is familiar from 
the backlash to the black movement, and 
will probablv reflect a comparably in- 
genious subtlety. 

The scarcity of academic positions, 
combined with the necessity of appoint- 
ing women to some vacancies, may result 
in a new and unfamiliar hostility be- 
tween male and female junior faculty. 
Our male colleagues have generally been 
supportive of our concerns as women 
professionals; many have wives in tight 
circumstances and are keenly responsive 
to the differences in professional treat- 
ment between themselves and their 
wives. As they progress in their good 
positions in established universities, they 
see with compassion and guilt that their- 
wives, often victimized by nepotism 
rules, are lucky if they can get an ac- 


. ceptable position in a community college 


or state school, or perhaps pick up an 
assortment of freshman courses at sev- 
The scarcity of 
jobs in the next few years and the com- 
petition for them, of which graduate 
students will be keenly aware, will cer- 
tainly have some impact on the.relation 
-of young men and women professionals. 

It is already apparent that the new 
pattern of co-education in private uni- 
versities and colleges is only moderately 
successful from the woman’s point of 


_ view. When women are introduced into 


an all-male school in small numbers and 
when co-education is seen largely as pro-: 
viding men with a. more natural en- 


-vironment in which to study, the results 


will be poor and progress set back. Co- 
education has to be accompanied by a 
serious commitment to the education of 
women and a corresponding awareriess 
on the part of the men undertaking it 
of exactly the ways in which our society 
educates women to accept their socially 
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imposed limitations.’ It is ludicrous to 


bring women into a male school without- 


-~ bringing into the administration and the 
faculty a proportionate ratio of women 
professionals. People are sometimes 
aware enough now to worry about the 
impact on black students who go to the 
university and see black people only in 
the kitchens and on the cleaning and 
maintenance staffs. Does anyone worry 
yet about the impact on women students 
who go to a university and see women 
- serving only as secretaries and librari- 
ans? l 

In perceiving that co-education would 
lose for women some of the great if often 
unrealized potential of the women’s 
school, Douglass College has made a use- 
ful and creative contribution to the cur- 
rent education scene by adopting a five- 
year plan to radicalize its education 
rather than simply merging its facilities 
with Rutgers College. The committee 
that undertook to study the education 
of women at Douglass College proposed 
new courses in women’s studies, new 
approaches to courses already offered, 
and extensive innovations in extracurric- 
ular programs, to educate women fully 
to their career options as well as to the 
inhibitions to realizing their fullest po- 
tential as socialization has developed it 
in them. 


A BLEAK FuTuRE FoR WORKING 
MOTHERS? 


One of the groups of women who may 
be particularly victims of backlash in 
the next decade is that of the profes- 
- sional women with children. The day- 
care movement that has at last pene- 


trated universities, symbolized by the: 


new day care center ‘in the middle of 
Harvard Yard, comes at a time when the 
population explosion and the women’s 
liberation movement are forcefully re- 
minding women that having children is 
distinctly an option. Many professional 
women. are choosing not to have children 
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and it is possible to see in the next dec- 
ade a still greater gulf between childless 
professional women and home-bound 
mothers, with nonprofessional working 
mothers standing somewhere between. 
This would be unfortunate for many 
reasons. It would not only tend to per- 
petuate certain sex-role stereotypes into 
another generation, particularly in the 
professional arena, but it would slow 
down the progress in one of the most 
crucially needed areas of reform:. .the 
creation of part-time “ladder” positions 
and the opportunity to advance profes- 
sionally at different rates than those 
now established. 

Currently there is a lockstep rate of 
advancement in the professions that is 
often traced as far back as one’s grade 
school performance: high school leads to 
college leads to graduate school or pro- 
fessional school leads to first job, pro- 
motion, and tenure. One false move 
and one may slip right off the ladder. 
Part-time positions simply don’t exist in 
this hierarchy and, in fact, the very 
words “part time” imply an unprofes- 
sional attitude. ' 

The burden that the full-time “lad- 
der” position places on the professional 
woman and on her husband who want 
children is acute. As one male professor 
put it to his graduate students: “You 
have to choose among the following: 
your family, your teaching, and your 
research. You can only have two.” If 
this is true for the academic who has a 
“full-time wife,” the situation of the 
academic married to a working wife will 
be even’ more difficult, and that of the 
female academic, who has no “wife” at 
all, will be difficult in the extreme. Even 
in the most progressive marriages, it is 
likely to be nearly impossible for her. 
Emily Vermeule, the Samuel Zemurray, 
Jr. and Doris Zemurray Stone Radcliffe 
Professor at Harvard, is quoted in a 
recent Harvard Bulletin: “I find it very 
difficult to teach full-time, to'do re- 
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search, and to manage my family prop- 
erly. If a woman wants an academic 
life, she pays an enormous price for it.” 

The seriousness of the commitment to 
women in the academic community will 
be shown by attitudes to maternity 
leaves and to part-time “ladder” posi- 
tions. Princeton has already adopted a 


maternity-leave policy that allows a 


woman a year’s extension for each of 
the first two children she has during her 
appointment as assistant professor. A 
similar policy has been proposed at 
Douglass College, broadened to extend 
the same option to men. In a time of 
changing life styles and the reformation 
of sex roles, some men are choosing to 
accept the partnership of their paternity. 
It is quite possible that the creation of 
serious part-time “ladder” positions in 
the university might be healthy for the 
university in ways now hard to imagine. 
There are certainly many men in this 
era whose lives are frenzied by commit- 
ment to some public cause beyond their 
demanding job, such as politics or com- 
munity reform. There are others whose 
full-time commitment to their profession 
forces them to abandon some secondary 
but extraordinary talent they may have 
——for instance, in one of the arts. Who 
can say what new richness the life of 
the university community might take on 
by capitalizing on the versatility of some 
individual’s gifts rather than compelling 
him to the narrowness of specialization? 
The recent Harvard Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Status of Women in the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences specifically 
recommends that part-time study and 
part-time teaching become fully accept- 
able. The committee further observes, 
“Many of our colleagues fear that 
women and men who receive only a par- 
tial salary from the University and who 
carry a reduced load of teaching or study 
will be less committed to the institution 
and, more importantly, less committed to 
intellectual excellence. Behind our pres- 
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ent arrangements for work and study, 
then, lies the assumption that intellec- 
tual seriousness is bound up in some spe- 
cial way with the conventional career 
pattern. We-wish to challenge this as- 
sumption and to suggest that graduate 
school admission and faculty status be 
granted simply on the basis of academic 
accomplishment and without reference 
to any precise time commitment.” 


FEMINIST CULTURE AS A NECESSARY 
STAGE 


Culture as we see it manifest in insti- 
tutions of higher learning is masculine. 
Masculine and feminine are terms useful 
to denote those characteristics socially 
segregated and assigned to persons of 
male ‘and female gender. Sexual eti- 
quette assumes a stable set of relations 
between males and females. Changing 
etiquette reflects changes in these rela- 
tions. These changes are inseparable 
from the redefinition of masculine and 
feminine identities that is currently tak- 
ing place because of the impact of the 
counter-culture and the women’s libera- 
tion movement on all our institutions. 

The conference at the University of 
Pennsylvania was a self-conscious exer- 
cise in feminist theory and practice. It 
was synthetic in that we attempted to 
combine, insofar as they are compatible, 
the goals and strategies of the women’s 
movement as a whole. Within the wom- 
en’s movement a distinction is made be- 
tween the thrust for rights, which are 
defined politically and economically, and 
the thrust for liberation, which is defined 
psychologically as well. How does the 
conference point to the future? The 
question is not yet easy to answer, for 
most feminists are deeply involved in ac- 
tions and little committed to articulating 
the theory of our movement. The more 
radical simply refuse to answer it, on 
grounds that theorizing is a “male trip,” 
and the more conservative are engaged 
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pragmatically in getting things done 


now and not in wasting time in chitchat. 


Three Modes of Feminism 
There would seem to be three modes 


of contemporary feminism: liberal, so- 


cialist, and cultural. These categories 
are useful as they allow us to address 
ourselves to problems of employment, 
inhibiting structures, and expanded con- 
sciousness. Women associated with such 


~ liberal groups as NOW (National Or-. 


ganization of Women) and the Profes- 
sional ‘Women’s Caucus are concerned 
primarily with economic and legal issues, 
with work that can be done within ex- 
isting structures. Other groups, such as 


_the Women’s Caucus of the New Uni- . 


versity Conference, are committed to a 
socialist analysis of existing structures 


~ on the grounds that socialist theory 


alońe articulates ‘a future in which 
women would be full participants. 


There remain those women who are com- ` 


mitted through the agency of small- 
group consciousness-raising to an ex- 
ploration in experiential terms of the 
female condition. ‘These small groups 
form the key structure of the women’s 
liberation movement, as distinguished 
from the women’s rights movement in 
either its liberal or socialist forms. 
These groups provide for their partici- 
pants free space in which to redefine 
their identities and their politics and, in 
addition, support during this inevitably 


difficult process. Presumably, their col- 


 lectivist efforts will lead in time to gen- 
uine feminist analysis, to feminist art, 
to feminist politics, ‘and to a feminist 
life style. These are the women who 
seem to relate most easily to-the idea of 
women’s liberation. Such women are 
increasingly unaffected by the bogey 
‘ women whom the media conjure up in 


their attempt to ridicule and frighten - 


those women who are everywhere awak- 
- ening to what it really means to ‘be a 
woman in a man ’s world. 
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The problem, then, that ultimately 
confronts us as male and female acade- 
micians is whether or not we can ac- 
commodate the existing masculine ideol- 
ogy, institutions, and behavior patterns 


‘to the emerging feminine definition of 


culture that is being articulated and 
practiced by both the counter-culture 
and the women’s liberation movement. 
It becomes increasingly clear that both 
groups are creating life styles that cele- 
brate the personal characteristics and 
modes of experience that have in ‘our 
culture traditionally been designated as 
feminine: Can we evolve a culture that 
is human—-fully human—and not based 
on the assumption that persons come in 
polarized pairs and are thus by defini- 
tion imperfect, fragments of some imag- 
ined unity, and of necessity alienated 
from that unity? 

What Women’s “Lib” Offers 

What the women’s liberation move- 
ment has to offer is clear. It offers the - 
cumulative experience of 51 percent of > 
the population, of that portion of the 
population which has been conditioned 
from birth to be supportive and nurtur- - 
ing, whose basic experience. is communal 
rather than institutional in form, whose 
culture is oral rather. than written, and 
so which is not nearly so conditioned as 
men to the rigorous and often stultify- 
ing effects of linear argument. We aca- 
demic women who survive our mascu- 
line professional training and assume 
our token positions in the masculine edu- 
cational establishment bring to our ac- ` 
tivities the enormous resource of our 
feminine conditioning. 

What the women’s liberation move- 
ment brings to the academic com- 
munity is, thus, clear. It brings change. 
It seeks, for all, the opportunity to sit in 
a circle, to eschew titles and roles, to 
share experience, to explore human op- 
tions, to be at once aggressive and com- 
passionate, to be supported in pain-and 
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uncertainty, and to celebrate together 
the joy of labor and creation. 
Women’s liberation does not bring 
violence, for the majority of women seem 
to realize instinctively that insofar as 
there is a distinctly feminist revolution 


it can succeed only as it eschews hier- | 


archies, manipulative leaders, abstract 
and mnonexperiential ideologies, and 
forms of organization and behavior that 
manifest patriarchal and rational biases. 
Men and women must have equal power, 
and emotional behavior must be given 
parity with rational behavior. 


. When men and women shall have Heen 


socialized equally, they will be prepared 
` for the first time in history to partici- 
pate in the democratic process. When 
men and women shall have evolved an 
etiquette adequate to the needs of per- 
sons rather than of non-individualized 
sexual stereotypes, there will open up 
the remaining vista—the establishment 
of a true community, one in which 
human potential is realized and each 
person does give according to his ability 
and receive according to his needs. 
Then human liberation is possible. This 
_ is the vista that is already opening to 
women who understand that if feminism 
is to be the ultimate revolution, it must 
establish an androgynous community ‘in 


which roles will not be assigned accord- 


ing to gender. The young and ‘the 


counter-culture people, whatever their | 


age, the socialists and the Marxists, do 
not seem to have understood that dia- 
lectical modes of analysis must be 
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ao Whatever the comparative 
merits of capitalistic and socialistic cul- 
tures as we know them, the problem for 
us is to establish a vision of society that 
is not hierarchical as were those vali- 
dated by the political theories of the 
pre-romantic period; the problem for us 
is to create a theory of history that 
describes in feminist terms the ultimate 
stage to be achieved at the conclusion 
of the dialectical process posited by 
post-Hegelian theories. 

As women develop the strategies of 
our movement and translate them into 
theory, we will create the stage which is 
necessarily prior to the final androgy- 
nous synthesis. What Marxists and 
Freudians alike have been blind to is the 
necessity of a fully articulated feminine 
culture. Neither have been able to see 
that class conflict is not so fundamental 


as sexual conflict and that patriarchally 


enforced patterns of dominance and 
submission have historical rather than 
essential validity. Feminine culture is 
potentially synthetic and oceanic, as well 
as supportive and nurturing. The im- 
plications of this potential are stagger- 
ing, for when the human race comes to 
accept the idea that supportive and 
nurturing attitudes have worth equal to 


aggressive and destructive ones, it be- 


comes possible, just possible, to envision 
a fully mature culture that manifests the 
synthetic and oceanic consciousness that 
exists beyond the strained and alienating 
polarity of ‘masculine and feminine 
identities. 
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= John Carey and Ernst Haas, in separate 

works, have attempted to assess the extent 

to which international concern for human 
rights has led to protective action both at 
the international level and the national 
level Specifically, Carey is concerned with 

United Nations protection of civil and po- 

litical rights, and Haas, with International 

Labor Office protection of the right of 


`- freedom of association of workers. Never- 


. theless, here the similarity breaks down. 
Carey, on the one hand, provides us with 
a fairly technical and comprehensive com- 
pendium of UN resolutions, conventions, 
and actions in the human rights field. His 
book is not theoretically oriented, but 
rather an analysis of what the UN can do, 
- in terms of legislation, education, coercion, 
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adjudication, investigation, negotiation, and 
publicity, to protect human rights. Accord- 
ing to him, the last three tactics mentioned 
are the most effective. 

On the other hand, Haas offers a highly 
theoretical book with typologies of nations 
according to political and economic criteria, 
hypotheses correlating types of nations with 
dependent human rights: variables—for ex- 
ample, mobilization regimes are less likely 
to implement adverse human rights deci- 
sions than reconciliation regimes—and em- 
pirical tests of these hypotheses. He is 
less concerned with the multiplication of 
UN declarations and conventions dealing 
with human rights, seeing them as having 
failed in their task, and more concerned 
with the “transformation of values at, the 
national level” (p ix). According to him, 
there is a contradiction between ‘“wide- 
spread demands for human betterment”’— 
witness UN debates—and the lack of a 
“concomitant commitment to check arbi- 
trary state power” (p. 116). This contra- 
diction reinforces his faith in the function- 
alist notion that the only way a “web of 
international interdependence” (p. vii) is 
to be created is through the “unintended 
value confluence” resulting from confronta- 
tion and conflict (p 10). 
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Carey, it would appear, does not see 
human rights issues as threats to interna- 
tional peace and security, in terms of chap- 


ter 7 of the UN Charter. Furthermore, he. 


is bothered by the problem .of reconciling 
UN human rights investigations with Char- 
‘ter prohibitions against interference in-the 
domestic affairs of nations. In addition, 
he is critical of the utility of further in- 
vestigations concerning human rights viola- 
tions in Southern Africa and of the UN’s 
double standard on treatment of com- 
plaints, citing specifically the paradox be- 
tween the hearing given accusations against 
South Africa and that given—or rather not 
given—accusations against other regimes 
(p. 144). In chiding the UN for placing 
undue emphasis upon complaints regarding 
racial discrimination (p. 153),-he is led to 
the conclusion that a “new page in UN 
human rights history” will be turned only 
when that body begins “considering com- 
plaints outside the colonial and South 
African areas” (p. 174). Such a statement 
tends to discount the possibility that the 
South African problem may well be the 
major burning issue facing the world as it 
_prepares to enter the twenty-first century. 

Haas fails to see ‘unintended value con- 
fluence” as occurring in, the international 
system. One possible reason he offers is 
the attempt to impose a Western value 
consensus upon Socialist and Third World 
camps. Such attempts lessen the likelihood 
of decisions regarding human rights im- 
plementation. Furthermore, Western con- 
‘cern for the protection of individual rights 
runs counter to the “concept of collective 
freedom more current in the Third World” 
(p. 120). Regarding implementation 
among members of the Socialist camp, he 
concludes that -it is low precisely because 
of its connection with Cold War issues 
(p. 90). Nevertheless, he himself admits 
to the poor quality of the data he possesses 
concerning the implementation of ILO 
decisions. : 

Haas fears that “domestic value change 
is proceeding autonomously from interna- 
tional activity” (p. 117) to such an extent 
that the world may be witnessing a new 
nationalism that is not, on the one hand, 
geared toward international order or, on the 
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other, receptive to accepting an artificial 
and “premature formalization of norms” 
(p. 121) by an international body such as 
the U.N. The only possibilities thus open 
to the world are either a regionalization of 
human rights activities without attempting 


„to obtain universal consensus or a “con- 


junction of national evolutionary patterns 
and international invocation” (p. 134). 
Thus, what he appears to be saying is that 
human rights action in the international 
arena can take place without collective 
recognition of universally accepted stand- 
ards of international law and justice. A 
consensus for action can still be formed 


‘without the existence of universally recog- 


nized political and economic ideologies. As 
long as states are willing to announce 
straightforwardly what their national inter- 
ests are, it should be possible to create the 
necessary bases for international action in 
the human-rights field. This type of analy- 
sis is much more innovative than Carey’s 
and thus makes the Haas book the more 
searching and thought-provoking of the two. 
>. RICHARD Č. GIARDINA 
Acting Chain 
Department of Political Science , 
_ Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green 
Ohio 


ROBERT OWEN FREEDMAN. Economic War- 
fare in the Communist Bloc: A Study of 
Soviet Economic Pressure against Yugo- 
Slavia, Albanta and Communist China. 
Pp. xvi, 192. New York: Praeger Pub- 
lishers, 1970. $14.00. 


Stalin’s monolithic “Communist bloc” — 
which used to haunt the West in the late 
1940's—is a thing of the past. The more 
modestly entitled “Socialist camp” into 
which it has evolved -is afflicted by widely 
open and scarcely hidden splits too numer- 
ous to mention. While Soviet Russia qua 
Russia continued to grow as a mighty in- 
dustrial and military power, all the other 
Socialist countries came to question. and 
reject in different ways and degrees Russia’s 


formerly unquestioned “pre-eminence” in 


the camp and its “model” of economic 
organization. 
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What basic causes bave brought about 
the splitting-up of Staln’s monolith? To 
what extent can the wider and more 
“spectacular” rifts—the Stalin/Tite and 
Khrushchev/Mao—be explained by the 
same underlying causes? To what extent 
were such conflicts “unavoidable”? An at- 
tempt to tackle these questions is a neces- 
sary part of any study of “Soviet economic 
pressures” upon this or that former ally. 

To start with, one has to note that once 
firmly in power, each Communist party 
must formulate its own policies, given the 
specific constraints under which it has to 
operate—the country’s size and resources, 
level of development, et cetera—and choose 
the alternative that best seems to take 
account of goals, means, end circumstances. 

National boundaries set limits to the 
power of each party—under socialism just 
as under capitalism—except when political, 


. economic, or military means can be used 


‘ to enforce outside the national frontiers 
‘one’s own national goals. Furthermore, 
under that system, just as under any other, 
differences in levels of development, paces 
of growth, capacities of investment, uses 
of foreign trade, et cetera, are bound to 
generate antagonisms between the less en- 
dowed, and the better endowed, more de- 
veloped Socialist countries. One can well 
document the fact that both the Yugoslav- 
Soviet and the Chinese-Soviet conflicts, 
notwithstanding their different ideological 
garb, arose from the same underlying 


causes, namely, the efforts of both Belgrade . 


and Peking to determine their own indus- 
trialization policies without appropriate 
“socialist aid” and the desire of Moscow to 


‘.°, minimize the transfer of its own resources 


to its less endowed brethren. 


Tt is not difficult to see that such con- 


flicts may yet arise in the camp and that 
switches from, say, the USSR to China 
or' back to the USSR or to another patron 
may yet involve not only Albania, but also 
North Vietnam, Mongolia, North Korea, 
and various other “secure” allies. Freed- 
man thinks that in breaking with the USSR, 
China, Yugoslavia, and the others pre- 


ferred “national independence ... [to] 


economic development”; actually this alter- 
native never existed. What Yugoslavia, 
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China, and the rest preferred was both 
independence and development—the first 
denied and the second niggardly supported 
by the USSR. 

To punish the “splitters” drifting away 
from its control, the Soviet Union used the 
whole gamut of economic pressures at its 
disposal. Differences in “pressure’-—from 
Yugoslavia to China—~arose only from the 
specific condition of the “target country” 
involved—economic, : strategic, size and 
Strengths, and the rest—and not from 
some ‘Increasing sophistication” of the 
Russians, ag Freeman contends. ‘This is 
the major conclusion of his study (p. 171). 
The Russians have in fact increased the 
vigor of their punishing means rather than 
their sophistication when dealing with 
“‘dissidence’; they have shifted from eco- 
nomic “pressure” to military invasion when 
the “target country” was weak and close 
at hand, as. in the case of Hungary or 
Czechoslovakia. “Intervention” is the. 
Brezhnev doctrine, not “sophistication.” 

Freedman’s volume goes’ painstakingly 
through the story of each Soviet break 
with some of these countries. Unfortu- 
nately, the study lacks a well-thought- 
through framework, sufficient analysis of 
the economic aspects of the problems in- , 
volved—beyond the simple description of 
this or that “pressure” or “response’— 
and an imaginative treatment of the long- 
run consequences of this fascinating type 
of “warfare.” 

NICOLAS SPULBER 

Professor of Economics 

International Development Research 

Center 
Indiana University 
Bloomington 


Davi A. Kay. The New Nations in the 
United Nations: 1960-1967. Pp. mii, 
254. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1970. $10.00. 

Despite its prosaic title, this book is 
about the basic and dramatic change that 
took place in the United Nations with the 
advent of many more new members than 
old ones—defining the fifty-one founders 
as the old ones. The author picked the 
dates he uses, 1960-1967, because these 
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were the flood years for new members, 
seventeen, all but one African. To quote 
him “. . . the change was so substantial as 
to alter the nature of the political process 
of the Organization.” 

There are quantitative data put forward 
to support the author’s conclusion—lots 
of them. This quantification is in terms of 
just about everything measurable—noumber 
of speeches made, votes cast, votes not cast 
(absences and abstentions), size of mission 
at the UN, representation on limited mem- 
bership organs of the UN, UN budget levels 
for selected elements, and geographical dis- 
tribution of UN staff. There are twenty- 
five tables and graphs in the text and ten 
appendices of vote tallies. 

Half of the book is this effort to measure 
the influence of the new nations (chapters 
4 and 5). 
the instruments of influence as five in 
number, namely, missions and delegations, 
caucusing groups, limited membership or- 
gans-—councils, commissions, committees— 
negotiations, resolutions and voting; and 
then he analyzes the direction of the de- 


mands made by the new nations (chapter 


3), emphasizing decolonization and eco- 
_ nomic aid. Indeed, he devotes a fairly 

long chapter (6) to the “politics of de- 
colonization” as the principal demand ad- 
vocated by the newcomers, toward which 
other demands also were oriented, such as 
human rights and organization of the UN 
itself. 

As to conclusions, to quote the author, 
the new nations “possess a common core 
of characteristics that vitally affects their 
participation in the United Nations political 
process.” They are “ex-colonial, non- 
white—in the 1960 influx, predominantly 
black—and possessed of a compelling desire 
to eradicate speedily the remaining bastions 
of European colonialism. Many sectors of 
their societies are pre-modern” (pp. 181- 
182). 

“The nations . . . view the Organization 
as the prime external instrument” against 
colonialism and radicalism and for economic 
aid and development. “The United Nations 
is viewed by the new nations as the best 
available platform for advancing a claim 
to a greater share of the world’s resources. 


But first the author categories ` 
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... Other problems and concerns tradi- 
tionally dealt with by the United Nations, 
such as human rights, international law, and 
disarmament, have either been redefined | 
... in such a way as to complement their 
primary goals or else have been largely 
ignored” (p. 182). 

Finally, the new nations have been 
largely successful in their efforts because of 
their voting strength, their ability to play 
off East versus West and vice versa, and 
the fact that “the United Nations is more 
an arena than an actor on the international 
scene” (p. 184). 

This is a substantial book, soundly 
reasoned, thoroughly documented, data- 
supported, and well written. It is hardly 
recognizable as the doctoral dissertation 
that it was originally. 

Henry REINING, JR. 

Dean 

University ot Southern California 

Los Angeles 


‘James N. Rosenav. The Scientific Study 


of Foreign Policy. Pp. xv, 472. New 
York: The Free Press, 1971. $11.95. 


This book consists of fourteen papers 
written aver a period of the last dozen 
years, all of which have been published 
previously in essentially the same form as 
in this book. This “intellectual autobiogra- 
phy” of an outstanding scholar presents 
stages in Rosenau’s thinking on foreign 
affairs and how they affect or are affected 
by domestic influences, 

These discussions originated from the 
desire of a young teacher to find something 
to teach and analyze that would be useful 
to. his students a dozen years after they 
had left his classroom. As his concern 
about analytic obsolescence increased, the 
assumptions and methods of science be- 
came more attractive as a means to over- 
come it. No claim is made that the scien- 
tific approach is the only way to study the 
phenomena of foreign policy, or even the 
best method for analyzing the external be- 
havior of nations, but only that this is a 
legitimate method to achieve certain pur- 
poses and that, for these, its use is 
“compelling and satisfying.” 


t 
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Rosenau here discusses systematic analy- 
sis and scientific consciousness in foreign 
policy research; the study of comparative 
foreign policy; the development of general 
‘theories of foreign policy; the private 
preferences and political responsibilities of 
U.S. senators in the Acheson and Dulles 


periods; calculated control as a unifying — 


concept in the study of international poli- 
tics and foreign policy; the national’ inter- 
- est; the premises and promises of decision- 
making analysis; intervention as a scientific 
- concept; the study of national/international 
linkages; race as a topic in international 

politics; foreign policy as an issue area; 
and consensus-building in the American 
national’ community, as: illustrated in the 


Conference on Foreign ‘Aspects of U.S. Na- _. 


` tional Security held in Washington in 1958. 
To all these topics he applies the criteria of 
scientific methodology that he has set forth. 

At one point the author himself asks: 
why put “unintegrated, overlapping, contra- 
dictory, hesitant essays” -together in a 


volume? His answer ‘is that, in such a. 


format, the problems and contradictions: of 
foreign policy behavior Pesome more 
apparent than otherwise. 

Vet such a venture has certain hazards. 


Surely many readers will tire of the ‘re--. 


peated definition of science, and the state- 
ment of the need to accumulate data that 
can be used to,generate hypotheses. When 
these chapters appear separately, a defini- 
tion was necessary in each; here it is quite 
another thing. Yet Rosenau has chosen to 
leave his presentations largely unchanged. 
More serious, there is no concluding chap- 
ter, no weaving together of the several 
parts. The discussion stops abruptly; all 


assessment of the whole must be done 


by the reader. The reason for such an 
omission is not apparent. 
‘ The, book is intended only for those inter- 
ested in one phase of the “new political 
. science.” 
~ behavioralism, the book will be an interest- 
ing, authoritative, and useful study of the 
development of this approach. For those 
who have not embraced it, the book pro- 
vides a readable, non-mathematical survey 
of the problems that all students of foreign 
policy confront, and an invitation to con- 


“Studies,” 


For those already attracted to 


y a 
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sider the use of the scientifc method. 
Reference to a wide variety of writings in 
the field makes the book additionally useful. 
DONALD G. BISHOP 
Professor of Political Science 
The Maxwell School 
Syracuse University, 
_ New York 


IRWIN T. SANDERS' AND JENNIFER C. WARD. 
Bridges to Understanding: International 
- Programs of American Colleges and Uni- 
versities. Pp. xii, 285. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1970. $7.95. Third of a 
series of profiles sponsored by the Car- 
negie Commission on Higher Education. 
This is a wide-ranging, excellent book 
with “distressing findings.” - The report is 
descriptive of international studies on 
American campuses. Those hopes and 
actions, sometimes opportunistic, simplistic, 
and even phony, that were growing from 
the end of World War II were remarkably 
eroded by the nonfunding of the Interna- 
tional ‘Education- Act of 1966. To some 
veterans in this “bridges to understanding” 


‘business, the passage of that Act seemed a 


miracle, and the nonfunding really no sur- 
prise. The nation was just not ready for 
the build-up of cross-cultural sophistication 
that might have prevented such things as 
the Vietnam calculation, nor national’ ad- 
vertisements headed “No wonder we're 
broke!” with a list of the billions directed 

toward foreign countries. ` i 

"To entice readers to this volume, let mé ' 
cite a few of the chapter headings : “Cur- 
riculum Development,” “Language and 
Area Studies,’ “Comparative and Topical 
“Study and Work Abroad,” 
“Technical Assistance,” and especially “The? 
National Scene,” and Sophea Hong of ‘the 
Study.” 

“The major findings . .. ie been that 
international studies are still largely under- 
developed’ on most college and university 
campuses and that even the present levels 
of activity—to say, nothing of urgent needs 
for improvement—are in serious jeopardy 
due to financial, organizational, and other 
difficulties” (p. 225). If one postulates 
the “internationalizing” aspect of the wmi- 
versity, through many procedures, and by 
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infusion in as many schools and courses as 
possible, this would seem a fact, and also a 
pity that achievernents have too often been 
dependent upon “grants.” 

Let me cite a few conclusions one can 
report from this study. The field must be 
interdisciplinary, a very tough academic 
problem. More hard looks must be taken 
at student exchange. Somehow, we are not 
making the most of the feed-back from our 
colleagues who have served well abroad. 

It is valuable to teach about nations and 
cultures, but something must also be done 
on teaching about war, peace, and conflict 
resolution. l 

Any improvements will be tough in our 
introspective, inner-city mood these days, 
in spite of what John W. Gardner said, as 
quoted in this book, in 1966: “The first 
priority for this generation is international 
understanding-—to learn the hazards and 
hopes of this world we inhabit and to learn 
how to cope with its problems, Our first 
step must be to strengthen our institutions 
of learning.” And all that without subsidy! 

Ricuarp H. HENDEL 

Dean of Faculty and 

Professor of International Relations 

The Capitol Campus 

Pennsylvania State University 

Middletown 


Urs Scawarz. Confrontation and Inter- 
vention in the Modern World. Pp. vi, 
218. Dobbs Ferry, New York: Oceana 
Publications, 1970. $7.50. 


Mr. Schwarz has written a very useful 
book treating crises in international rela- 
tions especially since the end of the Second 
World War The word “especially” is sig- 
nificant because the author has not merely 
placed between two covers the bare bones 
of international crises in the postwar period. 
What he relates about this period is placed 
in the proper historical perspective, which 
may antedate the First World War or may 
go back a century ago. 

In this eleven-chapter, compact volume, 
the author has an opening chapter on “The 
Need of Limiting Conflict” followed by 
three chapters on confrontation, five on 
intervention, and the final two chapters 
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tying together both these implements of 
diplomacy in the modern world. 

He sees the necessity~to limit conflict 
as stemming from the highly advanced state 
of nuclear weaponry and the existence of 
two superpowers with contending ideologi- 
cal viewpoints The fear of nuclear war, 
to be avoided at all costs, has had such 
impact that war in its legalized form has 
been non-existent for the last twenty years. 

The author gives confrontation and inter- 
vention specific meanings. He excludes 
from the realm of confrontation “all clashes 
of political will in the international field 
where such clashes are not visibly and 
tangibly backed by a military threat or at 
least the likelihood of the involvement of 
armed force’ (p. 17). In the case of 
intervention there is too little space here 
for a precise definition. It 1s sufficient to 
state that the author employs Rosenau’s 
definition of interventionary behavior on 
the part of an international actor as one 
constituting “a sharp break with the then- 
existing forms and whenever it is directed 
at changing or preserving the structure of 
political authority in the target society” 
(p. 85). He, however, adds one additional 
factor, namely, the power relationship, in 
which the intervenor is relatively superior 
to the intervened. 

In the compactness of the book lies 
both its strength and weakness. When a 
crisis which has a lengthy historical back- 
ground is discussed in a paragraph or two, 
this leads to inadequate or simplistic 
analysis of the problem. 

In the foreword Mr. Schwarz, for some 
twenty-five years the Foreign Editor of the 
Neue Zurcher Zettung, is described as “A 
thoroughgoing European [who] has long 
felt at home in America during his frequent 
visits here.” As a European intellectual, 
he comes down hard on US. foreign policy 
in several parts of the globe, especially 
Vietnam. But his visits here have obvi- 
ously- brought him into contact with U.S. 
newspapers and his descriptions of Com- 
munist or Third World leaders are very 
reminiscent of the New York Datly News 
editorials. He refers to Khrushchev as the 
“Soviet dictator” on at least three occa- 
sions. and to Tito, Sukarno, Castro, Nehru, 
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and Nasser as “ambitious men.” Such lan- 
guage certainly has its place in the Dasly 
News editorials, but not in a volume that 
is a scholarly treatment of crises in the 
modern world. 
BASIL A. INCE 
Associate Professor of 
Afro-American Studies and 
Adjunct Associate Professor of 
Political Science 
‘ State University of New York 
Binghamton ~ 


'Z, A. B. Zeman. The Gentlemen Negoti- 
ators: A Diplomatic History of World 
War I> Pp. 402. New York: Macmillan, 
1971. $9.95. , 


Anyone interested in recent history will 

‘enjoy reading Professor Zeman’s absorbing 
account of the intricate diplomatic in- 
trigue and bargaining that went on behind 
the scenes in the First World War. The 
author describes vividly the detailed negoti- 
ations and transactions conducted in the 
"capitals of the major belligerent countries 
wand inserts a few pithy portrayals of the 
. leading personalities. Expediency and the 
enhancement of national interest were ob- 
viously the guiding principles among all 
. the nations involved and the scheming 
' diplomats generally coOperated with the 
military to facilitate and hasten victory. 
Belligerents tried to persuade as many 
friends as possible to join them, prom- 
ising territorial rewards. and general 
aggrandizement, 

In Italy, violent clashes occurred between 
neutralists and interventionists. Germany 
offered Rome some unredeemed real estate 
and a promissory note of 50 million marks 
for Italian neutrality but, of course, the 
Allies had more land to give and hence 
prevailed. Having potentially strengthened 
Italy in the Mediterranean area, England 
and France could then be more generous 
to Russia and thus finally: consent to let 
the Czar annex Constantinople and the 
Straits and become—after Turkey and 
Austria were defeated—the protector of all 
the Slavs. 

Since the German army failed to capture 
Paris and the German diplomats were 


thwarted in Italy, Berlin began to make 
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plans for the elimination of Russia’ from 
the war. Conditions seemed auspicious in 
1915, for the Czar’s huge armies suffered 
severe reversals and Russia became isolated 
as a result of the British debacle at Gal- 
lipoli. A separate peace with the Petrograd 
government now seemed quite feasible. So 
German agents began to encourage social 
revolution in Russia, hoping that a new, 
revolutionary regime would be weak and 
would welcome an end to the war. They 
incited revolts among the various sup- 
pressed minorities in the Czar’s empire and 
even recommended a holy war among the 
non-Christians in the British as well as the 
Russian empire. 

Just as the Germans endeavored to divide 
the Allies by disrupting the Russian empire 
and promoting a separate peace, England 
tried to dismember the infirm Hapsburg 
empire and detach it from Germany. But 
by the end of the summer of 1917 the 
Central Powers were in a more favorable 
position and so a separate peace with Aus- 
tria was abandoned. In the meantime the | 
Germans expedited Lenin’s return to Russia 
and encouraged any group willing to spread 
peace propaganda, Once in power, the Bol- 
shevik chief proceeded to discard treaties 
that bound Russia to her allies and to take 
his country out of the war. However, 
by March, 1918 the American military- 
industrial complex was powerful enough to 
determine the outcome of the world conflict. 

HERBERT WENDER 

Professor of History 

Long Island University 

Brooklyn 

New York 


AFRICA, ASIA, AND THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


Monrzoe BERGER. Islam in Egypt Today: 
Social and Political Aspects of Popular 
Religion. Pp. vii, 138. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1970. $6.95. 
This is “a-snodest but informative little 

book whose author is rightly concerned 

with the decline in the attention of Middle ` 

East specialists to the study of contempo- 
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rary ‘religious organization and practice. 
Professor Berger, a leading American orien- 
talist and sociologist, takes a few steps 
toward filling this gap in the three substan- 
tive chapters of his book. 

The most extensive chapter is on mosque 
organization in Egypt and the role of the 
Ministry of Wagqfs (religious endowments) 
Information about mosques is summarized 
from two detailed ministry reports made in 
1962—their number and location, physical 
condition, staffing, and financing. We learn 
a bit—it would be good to have more— 
about the qualifications of imams, mueszins, 
and other personnel. The main point of 
the chapter is that in recent decades the 
government has assumed increasing control. 
In 1962, only about 17 percent of Egypt’s 
17,000 mosques were state-owned, but al- 
most half these had been nationalized in 
the previous decade, and had tended, curi- 
ously, to be the ones already in the best 
condition. State-run mosques are far 
better financed, staffed, and maintained 
than private ones. 

In a chapter on Egyptian sufi tayan 
brotherhoods, Professor Berger gives a bit 
of information on their number and variety 
and discusses the nature of their appeal in 
present-day society. As spontaneous mani- 
festations of folk religion, suf associations 
tend to be frowned on by orthodox reli- 
gious leaders and centralization—minded 
politicians alike, but, since they continue to 
constitute a principal element of the vital- 
ity of religion in the society, they cannot 
be interfered with easily. The author’s 
brief accounts of a typical mawlid (saint’s 
day festival) and a khalwa (ascetic seclu- 
sion ritual) vividly illustrate two types of 
sufi religious experience. 

The third main chapter describes the 
current situation of voluntary benevolent 
societies in Egypt, particularly, but not 
only, those of an explicitly religious nature. 
Drawing from a government survey made 
in 1960, Mr. Berger finds ample evidence 
of a strong public instinct for privately 
organized benevolent activity in Egypt, but 
concludes that the government’s insistence 
on supervision and control, embodied in a 
series of recent pieces of legislation has 
sharply restricted such efforts. The activi- 
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ties of several CEREO ‘are briefly 
described. 

The book concludes with a short and 
restrained but unmistakable polemic against 
the Egyptian regime’s efforts to control reli- 
gious life and exploit it for political 
purposes. ; 
MarcoLm H. KERR 
Department of Political Science 
University of California 


_ Los Angeles 

S Encer. Equality and Authority. Pp. 
492 London: Barnes and Noble, 1970. 
$11 25. 


This book, by the professor of sociology 
of the University of New South Wales, is 
a study of class, status, and power in Aus- 
tralia. The first of five parts is given over 
to an extensive, critical, and effective re- 
view of class, status, and power in several 
other coutries, chiefly the United States and 
Britain. Unfortunately, he omits the sig- 
nificant rural studies by Kaufman and 
Duncan, probably because they were pub- 
lished as pamphlets by agricultural colleges 
Had Encel known of these, he might have 
added rural comparisons to his interesting 
discussion of differences that occur fre- 
quently between Australian and other 
societies 

Australia has been known as an egali- 
tarian society, and this is its own image 
of itself. The author questions this in 
part two, which closes with three chapters 
on “Aspects of Social Stratification,” such 
as income, occupation, club and organiza- 
tional memberships, and the relation of 
these to education and religion. 

In part three these factors and their 
interrelations are applied among others to 
politicians, parliamentarians, cabinet min- 
isters, farmers, corporation directors, and 
executives. There is also a discussion of 
the business elite and of important family 
groups. Encel concludes that in Australia 
there is neither a power elite nor a single 
ruling class, but rather a collection of elite 
groups “linked by a governing consensus”: 
he holds that “status is anterior to class.” 

There is an interesting discussion of the 
government bureaucracy, federal and state, 
and the complex status system that has 
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evolved with it. The development of the 
civil service was for years handicapped by 
Australia’s egalitarian tradition. 
tions for admission to the service were low. 
The intellectual was not valued’ as such. 
Encel traces the long process by which the 
civil service promoted a major shift from 
tradition to meritocracy and willingness to 
use the expert. World War II and the 
postwar problems accelerated this process. 

International comparsions and the mili- 
tary are the subject of part five. 

The author has also taught political sci- 
ence and this often shows usefully, though 
sometimes it seems to delay the argument 
with too much detail. A few sections, 
especially the discussion of elite families, 
are too detailed for the foreigner, but prob- 
ably not for Australians However, the 
volume gives a valuable view of the devel- 
opment of Australian society, contributes 
usefully to the literature of social stratifi- 
cation, and suggests that democratic behav- 
ior is not endangered by pointing out the 
rise in the political, social, and cultural 
influence of the lower middle class. 

EDMUND DES BRUNNER 

Professor of Sociology 

Bureau of Applied Social Research 

Columbia University 

. New York City 


RicHARD P. MrTCHELL. The Society of the 
Mushm Brothers. Pp. xix, 349. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1969. 
$8.75. 

Lucy C. Bearman Musim Brotherhoods 
and Politics in Senegal. Pp. xv, 224. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1970. $7.25. 

Despite the similarity in name, the 
Muslim Brotherhoods in Senegal and the 
Society of the Muslim Brothers in Egypt 
would seem, at first glance, to represent 
two very different kinds of Islamic organi- 
zation. While both have played important 
political roles in their respective countries 
and have constituted forces to be reckoned 
with by their respective governments, those 
roles and the reckonings elicited have been 
virtually opposite in nature. Nevertheless, 
an examination of both the Society and the 
Brotherhoods, when viewed and compared 
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within the broad framework of political 
modernization, may contribute to an in- 
creased understanding of the interaction in 
developing countries between strong reli- 
gious movements and their increasingly 
secular governments. 

In what is certainly the most thorough 
study yet undertaken of the Society of the 
Muslim Brothers, Richard P. Mitchell 
painstakingly but readably reconstructs the 
evolution, organization, ideology, and meth- 
ods of a movement: that, over the course 
of forty years, came to command the sup- 
port of an important segment of the 
Egyptian population, and to arouse the 
hostility of government after government 
Founded-in 1928 by the messianic Hasan 
al-Banna, the Society of the Muslim 
Brothers sought to reform Egyptian and 
Muslim society through a return to ortho- 
dox Islamic principles, and so become an 
unremitting critic of the existing Egyptian 
political, economic, and social order and 
of Western influence within the country 
The movement reached its height in the 
years immediately following World War II, 
when it had some five hundred thousand 
members, at least as many sympathizers, 
approximately two thousand local branches, 
an active press and publishing organization, 
economic enterprises, schools, dispensaries, 
and clinics. While the society had chapters 
throughout the country, the author points 
out that it derived its greatest support from 
the urban areas, where a leading role was 
played by middle-class elements—students, 
civil servants, office workers, teachers— 
individuals who were committed to religion 
but woo had nevertheless been touched by 
westernizing influences. 

The chaotic economic conditions follow- 
ing the war and the failure of other 
political groups to respond to the situation 
contributed significantly to the society's 
popularity. When coupled with the general 
breakdown in Egyptian parliamentary gov- 
ernment, the frustration engendered by 
these two factors led the society to commit 
acts of violence for which it ultimately 
became notorious Cloaked in a revolu- 
tionary aura, the society, with its disci- 
plined organization, its secret apparatus, 
and its uncompromising attitude, aroused 
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the fears of political parties and govern- 
ments and incurred the hostility of both 
Faruq and Nasser. This potential for 
revolution was to bring about the 
group’s official suppression on three sepa- 
rate occasions—1949, 1954, and 1965— 
the latter two resulting in widescale ar- 
rests, trials, imprisonment and in some 
cases, executions. | 

Whereas the Society of thë Muslim 
Brothers sought radical change, the Muslim 
Brotherhoods in Senegal have sought to 
preserve the status quo and to protect their 
vested interests. A group of tightly disci- 
plined sects under the leadership of marabus, 
who command almost total obedience from 
their followers, the brotherhoods have their 
origins in Muslim mysticism and were re- 
sponsible for spreading Islam to much of 
West Africa. 

In an analysis of the brotherhoods’ po- 
litical role in Senegal, Lucy C. Behrman 
characterizes them as having originally 
been “revitalization movements’—move- 
ments that, like the Society of the Muslim 
Brothers, challenge the established order in 
the midst of a decline and present new 
ideas and ways of dealing with changing 
conditions. In the nineteenth century, the 
brotherhoods challenged and supplanted the 
traditional tribal structure of the Wolof 
As a result, the marabus, who had been 
the vanguard of the revitalization move- 
ment, then became the establish ca in 
the area. French colonialism served to 


strengthen the groups’ position by granting ` 


them privileges and rewards in return for 
their services and coöperation, and by rely- 
ing on the brotherhoods as economic organi- 
zations for the cultivation of peanuts, 
Senegal’s principal source of income. 
Because of the marabus’ political and 
economic power, the government of inde- 
pendent Senegal has followed the French 
colonial policy of co6perating with them 
The important marabus are consulted by 


high government officials and courted by , 


aspiring politicians. Indeed, one of the im- 
portant bases of President Senghor’s sup- 
port has traditionally been the country’s 
leading marabus. Such support, of course, 
required the government to make conces- 
sions to marabus not only with respect to 
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material regards, but also with respect to 
policy-making and policy implementation 
Mrs. Behrman contends, however, that 
while the government’s cooperation with 
the brotherhoods may have slowed the pace 
of reform, it has not resulted in the defeat 
of the government's over-all goals. She 
also points out that the marabus have 
assisted in the implementation of certain 
reforms and that they can be useful instru- 
ments in enabling the government to reach 
the people with new ideas. 

These two books offer an insight into the 
political role of religious groups in develop- 
ing countries. Mrs. Behrman, while insist- 
ing upon the uniqueness of the Sengalese 
experience, views an understanding of the 
brotherhoods as contributing to the devel- 
opment of a general theory on the role of 
religious groups in politics. In a quest for 
such a theory, she concludes her study by 
isolating seven variables, such as the groups’ 
revitalization quality and the dynamism and < 
flexibility of their leaders, which are to be 
considered in determining whether religious 
movements have a significant voice in the 
politics of their countries. When tested 
against the case of the Society of the 
Muslim Brothers, these variables do indeed 
seem relevant. Mr. Mitchell’s book, on the 
other hand, is avowedly written in a clas- 
sically historical manner and does not 
OVemsy-seek to formulate theory. In so 
vividly recapturing the turbulence in which 
the society existed, he shows clearly, how- 
ever, that there are additional, more 
complex variables to be considered. 

Jeswarp W. SALACUSE 

Ford Foundation 

Beirut Field Office 

New York 


JOHN PETERSON. Province of Freedom: A 
History of Sierra Leone, 1787-1870 Pp 
354. Evanston, Il: Northwestern Uni- 
versity Press, 1979. $1100. 

John Peterson’s book, Province of Free- 
dom, is one more addition to the ever- 
growing collection of full-scale narrations 
and interpretations of the story of the 
impact of Europe and America upon the 
various parts of black Africa In this case 
it is Sierra Leone, and Peterson is particu- 
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larly fascinated with the Krios—or Creoles, 
as most outsiders call them—that is, 
the descendants of the first recaptive 
and “repatriate” Africans, mixed, as they 
soon became, with two other groups of 
repatriates: Maroons and Nova Scotians. 

These two were of the same stock, being 
originally Kormanti, or Kormantss (“Cor- 
mantines”) from Fantiland, in what is now 
Ghana. The Maroons were the ones taken 
to Jamaica, where they rebelled, took to 
the hills, and established their own com- 
munities. The Nova Scotian repatriates to 
Sierra Leone, for thier part, were Maroons 
who in Jamaica further fell foul of the 
British army authorities of the day and 
were deported to Nova Scotia. Since they 
_ did not like their enforced new home, they 
bargained with the Sierra Leone Company 
and did get shipped to Freetown. It is 
the political and social story of these three 
groups that John Peterson tells: how they 
- fashioned for themselves a “province. of 
freedom,” became one people distinct and 
dominant, and spread their influence and 
their leadership in the Sierra Leone of the 
nineteenth century. And, let.it be added, 
Peterson does tell his story very well, too. 
It is the same people that Arthur Porter 
talks about in Creoledom, as well as Chris- 
topher Fyfe in his own History of Sierra 
Leone, the Short History and Sierra Leone 
Inheritance; but Fye’s combined work is, 
of course, much broader based and more 
inclusive of other details and themes than 
Porter’s or Peterson’s. 

Let it not be considered a diminution of 
the value of the work of these authors for 
me to hope in passing that, very soon, 
later researchers will do more about earlier 
periods in Sierra Leone’s history, to bring 
us adequate pictures of the internal situa- 
tion and the relations among the Temni, 
Mendi, Limba, and the others of the coun- 
try’s original groups, “before the coming 
of the white man” as well as of the African 
- repatriates. Peter Kup’s History covering 
the period 1400-1787 does not go back far 
enough to show whatever the antecedents 
of the Temne kings—Bai Farima, Farima 
Borea, Naimbana, and others—familiar to 
us, might have been; and the old sum- 
maries in general works, encyclopedia and 


on 
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the like, tell us even less about specifics. 
It is left to a new breed of historians— 
who have been appearing in post-indepen- 
dence Nigeria, Ghana, and among some 
French-American scholars but not yet in 
Sierra Leone—to trace back as far as pos- 
sible to unearth the pre-European experi- 
ence of the country they call their own, 
but which came under European control 
only in the closing decades of the 
eighteenth century. m 
Professor Peterson, American-Africanist 
who at present occupies the chair of His- 
tory at Fourah Bay College, University of 


` Sierra Leone, has both expanded and deep- 


ened the chronicle of the development of 
“Creoledom” as set out by Fyfe and Porter. ` 
He has done admirably what Professor 
July, in his introduction to A. B. C. Sib- 
thorpe’s famous and non-historical History 
of Sierra Leone, sets out as “today’s stan- 
dards of historical scholarship”: “historical 
continuity, the relation of cause and effect, 
[and] the organization of material to illus- 
trate particular themes in time.” ‘Thus, for 
instance, Peterson successfully traces the 
path of fusion among the three groups of 
Recaptives, Maroons and Nova Scotians; 
thus, he clearly limns the results of this 
amalgam, the early aiid disastrous failures 
of the colonial non-policy of vacillation and 
contrariness at Whitehall, the results of 
arbitrariness, exacerbated by terrible physi- 
cal and psychological conditions, in all the 
West African settlements themselves; thus, 


" he delineates the theme of culture-synthesis 


-~~zor example, if the Krio did not exactly 
or really become Shorunkeh-Sawyerr’s 
image of a’ “black Englishman,” at least 
he developed into a somewhat European- 
ized or Anglicised African—a “Eurafrican,” 
in the terms of the author. 

Province of Freedom is a fairly big book, 


_as it is some 350 pages. If the author or 


his publishers could have afforded an even 
bigger book—at enormously increased cost, 
of course—Peterson could have made 
greater, more extensive and telling use of 
the always abundant and fascinating’ pri- 
mary source material lying in the early 
newspapers. T. Perronet Thompson, for 
instance, the brash and brilliant 25-year-old 
who was sent to take over from the mer- 
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chants as first Crown Governor in 1808, 
could be shown to have made unique and 
perhaps first-time use of the very first 
newspaper in West Africa, the Sierra Leone 
Royal Gazette founded in 1801—which 
seems, incidentally, to have escaped Peter- 
son’s roving notice. Several issues of the 
Gazette show, for example, that Thompson 
actually tried to teach his extremely mixed 
citizenry how English common law was 
. being grafted on to the local practices of 
social control to introduce the rule of law; 
and, in another example, he used the same 
columns to offer incentives in cash, and 
sometimes in kind, for the cultivation of 
local crops in replacement of -imported 
grain, coffee, and other crops. 

A good book, all in all, this, though for 
a “second-degree Sierra Leonean” like me, 
some of the author’s culture rationalizations 
and Arto-language exposition examples are 
unacceptable. But these are minor matters. 
Province of Freedom is a book of major 
excellencies. 

K. A. B. JONES-QUARTEY 

Associate Professor 

University of Ghana 

Legon 


Mary B. RANKIN. Early Chinese Revolu- 
tionaries: Radical Intellectuals in Shang- 
hai and Chekiang, 1902-1911. Pp. 340. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1971. $10.50. 


James C. Hstunc. Ideology and Practise: 
The Evolution of Chinese Communism. 
Pp. viii, 359. New York: Praeger, 1971. 
$11.00. 


Here are two studies that, in contrast, 
emphasize the significance of Marxism- 
Leninism in shaping China’s revolution. 
Dr. Rankin’s monograph is a focused and 
detailed study, based on original language 
sources, of intellectuals in central China in 
the last decade of the Ch’ing Dynasty. She 
describes the progressive alienation of a 
young generation of upper-class intellectuals 
from the Confucian tradition, and their 
growing opposition to the moribund 
Manchu impertal house. Her account, how- 
ever, is largely a documentation of their 
ineffectual search for a path to China’s 
regeneration. 
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Efforts to promote change within the 


* Confucian tradition in the last decade of the 


nineteenth century had failed with the col- 
lapse of the “self-strengthening” effort——so 
sharply revealed by China’s defeat at the 
hands of the Japanese in 1894-1895—-the 
repression of thé reform movement of 1898, 
and the crushing of the Boxer rebellion by 


_ foreign troops in 1900. Han disgust with 
. the Manchu imperial house was augmented 


by a new sense of nationalism, sustained in 
the years after the Boxer episode by Rus- 
Sian expansion into Manchuria.’ The search 


for alternative social visions to the Con- 


fucian tradition was accelerated by student 
exposure to life in newly assertive Japan. 
Many of the careers traced in this book, 
such as that of the early feminist leader 
Ch'iu Chin, included a period of study in 
Japan, not infrequently financed by Ch’ing 
scholarships. , 

The young students return to Shanghai, 
or to their native villages in the rural dis- 
tricts of neighboring Chekiang Province, to 
establish new schools, edit vernacular lan- 
guage journals and organize political associ- 
ations--such as the Restoration Society, 
founded in 1904 in Shanghai—which plot 
uprisings against the Manchus. Their ef- 
forts at revolution, however, prove to be 
ineffectual. Insurrections in the provincial 
cities of Anking, Hangchow, and Shaohsing 
in 1907 are-inept affairs lacking either 
organization or popular support. The more 
extensive upheavals of 1911 that finally 
topple the Manchu emperor are largely the 
result of rebellion by organized provincial 
military units and constitutionalists seeking 
provincial autonomy. In the wake of 
the anti-Ch’ing “revolution” China moves 
toward wardlordism and political fragmen- 
tation, not social reform. - 

Early Chinese Revolutionaries thus skill- 
fully stretches a dismal portrait of the 
alienation of the first Chinese generation 
to break fully with the Confucian tradi- 
tion: radicalized by dynastic decay and 
foreign aggression, yet lacking either a 
revolutionary social vision beyond anar- 


-chism, or the skills in organization build- 


ing and military action needed to chal- 
lenge even moribund political and social 
institutions. 
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James C. Hsiung’s Ideology and Practise, 
in contrast, sketches the political career of 
Mao Tse-tung frem its beginnings in the 
decade of disillusionment after the fall of 
the Ch’ing. The warlordism of the Re- 
public, and World War I, have undermined 
reformist programs, and the Bolshevik 
Revolution seems to provide a convincing 
example of a social program relevant to 
China’s needs in combination with an ap- 
proach to organized political action which 
together hold promise of overcoming the 
fragmentation of earlier efforts at revolu- 
tion. In contrast to the detail of the 
Rankin monograph, Professor Hsiung’s 
work is an interpretive account in which 
Mao’s evolution as a Marxist, and his 
gradual adaptation of Leninist principles 
of political action to the conditions of 
Chinese society over three decades of 
struggle for power, are painted in broad 
strokes, His interpretation emphasizes the 
continuities between China’s social tradi- 
tion and Mao’s interpretation of Marxism- 
Leninism: the equivalence between dialecti- 
cal thinking and the traditional yin’yang 
dichotomy; and the enduring belief in the 
efficacy of education, now characterized as 
“thought reform” and political study, as 
the basis for reshaping man and society. 

Documenting his study with both second- 
ary and original language sources, Professor 


Hsiung goes on to analyze the extensive ' 


goals of Mao’s revolution, both their con- 
tinuity’ with earlier Chinese revolutionary 
movements—the striving for a “prosperous 
and strong” (fu-ch’iang) nation—and the 
desire to create a new “proletarian” social 
ethic in place of the values of a peasant 
society. The ideclogy of the Chinese Com- 
munist party plays a major role in this 
striving, for it art.culates a new set of social 
goals and an intellectual framework in 
terms of which the daily action, the 
“practice,” of the people, can be measured. 

The third part of this study analyzes the 
gradual Sinification of Marxism in Mao’s 
efforts after 1949 to apply the organiza- 
tional heritage of the revolution to the 
building of a modern economy and society. 


Although specialists will dispute certain _ 


aspects of Professor Hsiung’s analysis of 
Mao’s increasing conflict with other party 
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leaders, he has provided one of the first 
comprehensive overviews of the breakdown 
in leadership cohesiveness that led to the 
Cultural Revolution. This is a story of 
conflict over specific economic, military, 
and social policies; yet it also is a matter 
of the Maoist synthesis of Marxism- 
Leninism and the Chinese tradition—the 
“thought of Mao Tse-tung’—in conflict 
with more stnctly Marxist interpretations 
of the revolutionary process as advocated 
by other Chinese leaders. 

These two books thus span a half-century 
of revolutionary turmoil in China: the early - 


sporadic and largely directionless reaction 


against dynastic corruption and foreign 
intervention, the evolution of a Marxist- 
Leninist Party and mass movement, and 
the efforts of Mao Tse-tung to bring 
together his own thinking about a Marxist 
revolution in a peasant society and the 
practice of transforming Chinese society 
into a modern nation-state, 

i RicHarD H., SOLOMON 
Assistant Professor of Political Science 
University of Michigan 
Ann, Arbor `’ 


Donatp B.- ROSENTHAL. The Limited 
Elite: Politics and Government in Two 
‘Indian Cities. Pp. x, 360. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1971. 
$12.75. 


Professor Rosenthal’s volume is a very 
welcome addition to the growing literature 
on Indian politics and deals with an area 
thus far rather lightly covered: urban gov- 
ernment and politics. Explicitly denying 
that his two cities, Agra and Poona, are 
representative of all or of certain major 
categories of Indian cities, the author pre- 
sents a quite comprehensive account of po- 
litical life in these cities, with ample explicit 
comparisons, and with frequent reference 
to other Indian and non-Indian urban 
situations. In the process, Rosenthal dis- 
cusses many familiar themes in the study 
of Indian politics: for example, the role of 
religion and caste, the nature of the party 
system—including the relevance of urban 
experience for the one-party dominant 
model—and the relationship between poli- 
ticians and administrators. Despite the 


- 
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focus on the urban arena—where the author 
finds that elected officials have limited 
power and limited expectations vis-à-vis 
state-appointed bureaucrats, hence the title 
—there is also a discussion of legislative 
assembly and parliamentary elections in the 
two cities. All this is well and persuasively 
done. q 

One of the very great strengths ; f this 
book is the way in which sophis‘ tated 
methodologies and concern for theory are 
judiciously and deftly woven into the fabric 
_ of the presentation. We are not bludg- 
eoned with laborious discourses on either 
theory or method but, as appropriate, the 
author deals knowledgeably with both, in- 
cluding many end-notes that readers should 
not ignore. Students of political science 
generally, not only students of Indian poli- 
tics, will find this a useful and stimulating 
volume. 

Among the several minor complaints that 
might be registered are the following, which 
I consider the more important: despite 
some introductory material that is meant 
to set the stage in terms of history, demog- 
raphy, and the like, and despite the inclu- 
sion of much additional material along 
these lines in the main body of the book, 
I came away with the feeling that I did 
not know as much about the context of 
politics in Agra and Poona as I would have 
liked—or as much about it as Rosenthal 
could doubtless provide. For example, the 
index gives no indication that industrialists 
or industrial problems are considered in the 
book and, save for a few political actors 
who were industrialists, there is in fact no 
indication in the book that local captains 
of industry had any interest in urban poli- 
tics or in the activities of the municipal 
government. My own research in Baroda 
would suggest a more prominent role than 
one senses here; and I would be very much 
surprised, for example, if the Kirloskar 
family in Poona were as inconspicuous in 
the public life of the city as this volume 
suggests Similarly, some material of the 
sort presented in Lynch’s Polstics of 
Untouchability—which deals with Agra and 
with which Rosenthal is thoroughly familiar 
—would also have contributed to a greater 
feeling of familiarity with the problems and 
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aspirations of some segments of the citi-` 
zenry and would to this extent have 
enriched and enlivened the present study. 

Even with these modest caveats—more 
errors of omission than commission—I am 
sure that students of Indian politics will 
benefit greatly from Rosenthal’s study and 
from other work in progress on the Indian 
urban scene. It is to Rosenthal’s further 
credit that he himself notes several of the 
works in progress—such as Oldenburg’s 
University of Chicago dissertation on 
citizen/politician/administrator relations in 
some Delhi wards—and throughout gives 
due recognition to all who are laboring in 
this particular vineyard. 

Howarp L. ERDMAN 

. Associate Professor of Government 

Dartmouth College 

Hanover 

New Hampshire 


DaeE-Sook SUH. Documents of Korean 
Comimotnsm 1918-1948. Pp. xxii, 570 
Princeton, N.J : Princeton University 
Press, 1970. $15 00. 


The author here presents some of the 
source documents from which he drew for 
his earlier book, The Korean Communist 
Movement, 1918-1948 (Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1967). The present volume 
might seem like a work of supererogation. 
However, it points up one of the difficulties 
of historical interpretation and suggests the 
basis for the saying that history must be re- 
written every fifty years. When “modern 
history’-—1918—1946—is so difficult to doc- 
ument with any certainty, what must the 
margin of error be for more remote pe- 
riodsP 

From a total of 124 pertinent documents 
collected by Dr. Suh, he has selected and 
translated here some sixty-six that he con- 
siders primary sources for the study of 
‘Korean Communism from the Bolshevik 
Revolution in 1918 to the Korean Com- 
munist take-over in North Korea in 1948, 

Suh has divided the documents into sec- 
tions, with commentary, covering docu- 
ments from the following periods: 1919- 
1925, the period of first impact of Com- 
munism on Koreans and communication 
and alliance between Korean Communists 
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„and Russian government Communist agen- 
cies and the various exiled Korean Com- 
. munist groups; * 1925-1935, the period of 
development of Communist party activities 
in. Korea; 1928-1935, an overlapping pe- 
riod that saw the development of Korean 
relations with the Communist Interna- 
tional; 1930-1944, Korean Communist ac- 
tivities” abroad, and relations with Man- 
churia and North China: 1934-1940, fur- 
ther Communist development in Korea, 
with. increasing suppression by the Japa- 


nese; and 1945-1946, the period of re- 


' grouping after liberation from Japanese 
` rule, and-the departure of the hard-core 
“Communist group to the North after the 
- division at the 38th parallel. 

` Professor Suh recognizes in his preface 
that the Korean Communists were, from the 
beginning, not much given to nolemic, but 


- action-oriented at home, suppressed by the - 


2 Japanese, and not cobrdinated outside of 


', Korea by any central organ of exiled Ko- ` 


rean Communists. 

~ He further suggests three cautions, in 
- which the reviewer joins, in the use of 
these documents, First, it is wise to recog- 
nize that some materials used for analysis 
may well be fabrications. Certainly, the 
- present Communists in North Korea, with 
` little personal or emotional carryover from 
. the old Korean Communist movement, are 
-not inclined to give much weight to earlier 
efforts. They may use, rephrase, or invent 
such earlier documents as enhance their own 
Image. 

Second, the documents are a linguistic 
hodge-podge, -often having been translated 
by the Japanese, or written originally in 
Japanese, or roughly translated into or 
written in “vulgar” Korean. It is often im- 
possible to be quite certain of their prove- 
nance. . 

Third, there were few or no intellectuals 
in the movement in Korea. In this re- 
viewer’s opinion, the Korean Communist 


movement in the early days was simply an- 


other phase of Korean unrest and rebellion 
toward the Japanese overlordship, and thus 
there never developed a rationale or a 
“Viterature” of Korean Communism 7 
i GEORGE Fox Mott 
Management Consultant 


Washington, D.C. 
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"HUMPHREY TREVELYAN. The Middle East 


cin Revolution. Boston: Gambitt, 1970. 
Pp. xi, 275. - $5, 95. 


The Middle East in Revolution treats of 
the period of 1955-1967 when the author 
served in high capacity in that much 
troubled area. Sir Humphrey was British 
Ambassador in. Cairo from 1955 to 1957, in 
Baghdad from 1958 to 1961, and was called 
back from retirement to serve as British 
High Commissioner in Aden during 1967 to 
liquidate the British position in that area 
and prepare the way for orderly indepen- 
dence'in what was to become South Yemen. 

This then, is an account of events fol- 
lowing three revolutions during the ‘years 
when Sir Humphrey lived with them. As 
the author writes, it is not a history of the 
period, in the usual sense of the term, but a 
personal record based’ on accounts written, 


“in each instance, soon after the event, and 
written as the author remembered the 


event. History or not, the memoirs are 
valuable and they do not mislead. The 
author does not regard the period covered as 
one of- failure in British policy in the Mid- - 
dle East. He holds that a more correct 
judgment is that, although Great’ Britain, 
like other Powers, made mistakes, it came l 
through “an unusually difficult arid com- 

plex period” without more damage, than 
was inevitable as a result of the funda- 
mental changes which took place in the 


_ wake of World War I. 


Readers will find of much interest Sir 


- Humphrey’s assessment of the Suez crisis, 


his insights into the Egyptian leadership, 
and his portrait of President Nasser. They- 
will also detect differences between Sir - 
Humphrey’s views and those of the Eden 
Government at the time—an elaboration of 


“which would have been of much interest. 


Similarly, Sir Humphrey’s portrayal of the 
situation in Baghdad between’ 1958: and 
1961_and his dealings with Premier Abdul 
Karim Qasim make very lively reading. 
How anyone but a well-trained diplomat 
could have kept his head in Baghdad during 


‘that period may be a mystery. Evidently 
‘Sir Humphrey did so throughout this criti- 


cal period, for he was called back as a` 
trouble shooter from the “obscurity” of 
retirement, as he remarks, to undertake the 
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thankless task of supervising the British . 


withdrawal from the Aden Protectorate. 
As Sir Humphrey remarks, the primary 
task was not to “divide and rule” but to 
unite and get out. He accomplished his 
own task very well, indeed, although it yet 
remains to be seen what may now follow. 
Harry N. HOWARD 
The American University 
Washington, D.C. 


Kazuxo Tsurumi Sociali Change and the 
Individual: Japan Before and After De- 
feat in World War II. Pp. xiv, 441. 
Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1970. $15.00. 

As the title suggests, this book should 
appeal to both general readers interested in 


Japan and East Asia and students of social - 


change, socialization, and personality. The 
study follows three main lines of inquiry, 
the first on the lifelong socialization and 
personality changes of an individual. The 
second is on the adult socialization during 
two contrasting penods—-from the Man- 
churian incident (1931) through World War 
TI, when the “Emperor system” was em- 
phasized, and the postwar years with their 
greater concern for peace and individual 
happiness. The third and more tentative 
inquiry is on the interrelations between 
societal and personality changes. The 
author effectively uses fascinating personal 
documents, such as the autobiographical 
sketches of farm wives and textile workers, 
letters from soldiers to their families during 
the war, and records of the men convicted 
by the war tmbunal, as well as personal 
interviews with students. 

Dr. Tsurumi questions- the theories that 
limit the formation of the personality to 
childhood and examines some evidences of 
adult socialization and personality changes. 
In emphasizing childhood to the virtual ex- 
clusion of the later years, many social 
scientists are assuming a relatively stable 
society; that is, the society to which a child 
is socialized is basically the society in which 
he will live as an adult. Japan, however, 
has experienced rapid changes, especially 
after its defeat in World War IJ. When 
societal values and structures change dras- 
tically, a substantial proportion of the popu- 
lation must resocialize, 
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Among other cases, the author examines - 
army indoctrination, prewar Marxists, 
changing roles of rural and urban women, 
family relations, and postwar students. 
Because of the controversies today in the 
United States over the military trials of 
Americans charged with committing war 
crimes in Vietnam, readers may find the 
discussion on the Tokyo trials timely. To 


- the extent that the Intemational Military 


Tribunal sought to strengthen Japanese 
commitment to peace and democracy by 
assigning individual responsibility for the 
war crimes, the trials seemed relatively in- 
effective. Indeed, the current reaction to 
our Vietnam trials raises disturbing ques- 
tions as to whether even the American pub- 
lic accepts the concept of individual re- 
sponsibility that the International Tribunal 
had hoped to impress on the Japanese. 
Lay readers should not let jargon in the 
first chapter deter them. They will find 


-‘other chapters richer in human interest and 


freer of jargon. Perhaps they should first 


„tead the appendix, which is a clearer state- 


ment of much of the author’s theoretical 
position, Despite some limitations, this 
book is a welcome contribution to the social 
science studies on Japanese society and on 
social change and socialization. 
T. Scott MIYAKAWA 

Professor of Sociology 

Boston University 

Boston 

Massachusetts 


_Ferenc A. VÁL Bridge Across the Bos- 


porus: The Foreign Policy of Turkey. 

Pp. 410. ‘Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 

Press, 1971. $12.50. i 

The present Turkish Republic, like the 
Ottoman Empire before her, straddles Eu- 


-rope and the Middle East geographically, 


politically, and culturally. While Turks 
share a common religion and many chap- 
ters of history with their Arab and Persian 
neighbors in Asia, they are deeply involved 


. with the Western world as evidenced by 


their country’s membership in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and the Euro- 
pean Economic Community. However, this 
involvement with the West is far from lim- 
ited to politics and economics. Since the 
establishment of the Republic in 1923, 
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many of Turkey’s leaders have endeavored 
to change the very mentality of their people 
from one which they regarded as oriental, 
Islamic, and reactionary to one which they 
envisioned as Western, secular, and pro- 
gressive. 

A necessary prerequisite to an under- 
standing of Turkey’s foreign policy is a 
comprehension of her Ottoman antecedents, 
internal politics, social and cultural con- 
flicts, and economic aspirations. Only on 
the strength of this knowledge can the po- 
litical historian or scientist begin to dis- 
cover and analyze the complex interrelation- 
ships between Turkey’s internal social, cul- 
tural, economic, and political forces and her 
behavior in international affairs. In this 
book Ferenc A. Vali accepts this compre- 
hensive challenge and meets it admirably. 

The author states that he became “per- 
sonally acquainted with the Turkish scene 
during World War IT while on a confiden- 


tial wartime diplomatic mission there from ` 


1943 to 1946. [He] revisited that country 
in 1965 to study its foreign policy, in 
1968 [he] spent six months in Turkey 
gathering material for the purposes of this 
- work” (pp. xii-xiii}. He also reports hav- 
ing interviewed many Turkish and Ameri- 
can government officials as well as a number 
of Turkish professors and journalists. 

~ In brief outline, the contents of the book 
are as follows. It begins with an historical 
chapter on the Ottoman period and the es- 
tablishment of the Turkish Republic. 
Chapter 2 discusses the geopolitical and 
ideological foundations of Turkey’s foreign 
policy, and chapter 4 provides a useful 
survey of Turkey’s major political partes 
together with the foreign policy attitudes of 
each, The next four chapter treat Turkey’s 


involvement in certain international organi- 


_ gations such as NATO and the Central 
Treaty Organization, and her relations with 
foreign powers: the United States, the 
Western European states, the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics, Greece, and the 
states of the Middle East. Chapter 8 re- 
lates Turkey’s internal economic goals to 
her foreign policy. The author concludes 
with an attempt to assess the “ambitions 
and realities of Turkish foreign policy.” 
Among the topics of current interest with 
which the author deals are the views of 
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Turkish politicians, military leaders, and 
scholars concerning Turkey’s continued 
membership in NATO. A significant num- 
ber of these opinion leaders believe that 
Turkey should no longer remain so closely 
allied with the United States, but should 
establish a policy of nonalignment and im- 
prove relations with the Soviet Union. The 
author also extensively discusses the Cyprus 
problem and shows how its effect on in- 
ternal affairs has colored foreign affairs, 
especially Turkey’s relations with the 
United States. After tracing the develop- 
ment of anti-Americanism in Turkey, Váli 
offers advice to American diplomats and 
foreign officers that he believes will help 
improve Turco-American relations. Fi- 
nally, the author concludes that, all factors 
considered, Turkey can best attain her 
broad developmental goals in the context 
of an alliance with the United States and 
membership in NATO He maintains that 
the “vocal minority” of Turks which dis- 
agrees, fails to assess the realities of the 
Turkish-American relationship. 

While this reviewer might take issue with 
a number of small points if space allowed, 
these do not detract from a basically favor- 
able judgment. This work offers the most 
factual and comprehensive treatment of 
modern Turkey’s foreign relations now 
available. It is highly recommended to 
students, scholars, and government officials. 

PAUL J. MAGNARELLA 
University of Vermont 
Burlington 


Martin E. WEINSTEIN. Japan’s Postwar 
Defense Policy, 1947-1968. Pp. x, 160. 
New York and London: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1971. $7.50. 


Many Japanese and foreign observers 
have been accusing the Sato regime in 
Tokyo of plotting the “‘remilitarization” of 
Japan for the regime’s own conservative 
purposes and to accommodate Washington’s 
military strategy under the Nixon Doc- 
trine. This book, a doctoral thesis of un- 
usual brevity, helps refute such emotional 
charges by detailing the defense policy of 
Japanese governments from the Occupation 
era of Premier Yoshida to the current era 
of his protege, Eisaku Sato. It is the first 
such work published in the United States 
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and, whatever its weaknesses of omission, 
all those interested in Japanese rearmament 
and the rationale of past Japanese military 
strategy will find it extremely valuable. 
Weinstein begins with a brief background 
chapter on the geographic and immediate 


prewar and postwar prelude to the Occupa- . 


tion, but he does not dwell sufficiently on 
the MacArthur demilitarization reforms 
which this reviewer considers vital to an 
understanding of subsequent anti-rearma- 
ment sentiment. He stresses the autono- 
mous Yoshida Cabinet decisions after 1948 
to enter into a limited peace treaty and 
military security treaty with the United 
States, and insists’ that all defense policy 
decisions since that time have been pri- 
marily those of the Tokyo political elite, 
not forced upon it by domestic pressures in 
the pacifist direction or by Washington in 
the rearmament direction. Many other re- 
cent books also insist that the only signifi- 
cant Japanese policy-makers to watch are 
the premier and his friends, not other do- 
mestic or foreign influences. Weinstein 
does not really prove this thesis in his book, 
which concentrates on governmental state- 
ments and diplomatic documents, minimiz- 
ing factors he considers less important with- 
out really showing the reader how his logi- 
cal conclusion was reached. 

The book very competently covers the 
origins of the postwar defense force, its 
relation to the 1951 and 1960 Security 
Treaties, and the official policies since 1960. 
It is best, however, in the 1949~1960 
period and is very sketchy on the 1964— 
1968 period. Every reader will be im- 
pressed by the author’s conscientious field 
research in Japan and the United States, 
during which he interviewed relevant pol- 
icy-makers and informed participants, both 
American and Japanese. They will also, I 
hope, be convinced of the limited nature of 
Japanese rearmament, based solely on in- 
sular defense and not on any desire to 
repeat the mistakes of foreign expansionism 
between 1894 and 1945, This reviewer 
agrees with Weinstein’s emphasis on Korea 
as primary in both American and Japanese 
security planning, and most other generali- 
zations made in the Conclusion. Appen- 
dices give the Security Treaty texts of 1951 
and 1960. 
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Within the limited scope of the book, its 
author has done a commendable piece of 
work. As one who has done more field re- 
search on the same subject, beginning in 
1945, I would hope for a fuller treatment 
by Dr. Weinstein in the future, especially 
on the problems of Japanese security after 
Okinawan reversion, the emergence of 
China, and perhaps a different type of gov- 
ernment in Tokyo. In the meantime, how- 
ever, this book stands as the best available 
on Japanese defense, internal and allied, in 
the 1950’s and early 1960's. 

Douctas H. MENDEL, JR. 

Professor of Political Science 

University of Wisconsin 

Milwaukee 
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Rospert BLAKE. The Conservative Party 
From Peel to Churchill. Pp. xii, 305. 

. New York: S:. Martin’s Press, 1971 
$12.50. 


To Robert Blake, the history of the 
modern Conservacive party is essentially a 
fascinating narrative. A party’s business is 
to persuade the political nation that the 
party should be given the authority to 
govern—~for a term. The tale is never- 
ending and full of meaning, since for Eng- 
lishmen, at least, the political feelings are 
closer than any other to the center of Eng- 
lish national life. Mr Blake makes little 
play with the well-worn and adjective- 
laden phrases of scientific generalizers and 
ideological trackers. No attempt is made 
to cross swords with such writers as R T, 
McKenzie, 5S. H. Beer, and R. B. Mc- 
Dowell. His account deals mainly with 
two themes: how the party obtained and 
utilized cohesion and power. In this book 
the winning and losing of elections is cen- 
tral; electoral data are used primarily for 
identification of the party’s constituency in 
its successive modifications. 

The first third of the work begins with 
the upheaval of 1830 and continues to 1865, 
An admirable account of “Peel’s Problem” 
sets forth the milieu necessary to seek 
electoral success. Peels victory of 1841 
and his five years of strong statesmanship 


ended in division and frustration. For a 
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quarter of a century English conservatives 
—with a small “c’—could find neither 
issues nor leadership that would enable the 
party to take over the country’s govern- 
ment. It’was only in 1872 and 1873 that 
Disraeli, the alien patriot, was able to give 
the party a distinctive color and style that 
had a broad-based appeal, not only to the 
working class but, more important, to the 
forces of property everywhere. | 

Leadership, of course, bulks large. The 
biographer of Disraeli and Bonar Law— 
and, prospectively, of Lord Derby—knows 
its problems well and characterizes his men 
with shrewd perceptiveness. Thus, Bal- 
_ four—unhappily labeled for the public as 
the defender of philosophic doubt-—saw 
what was new and near, as well as the more 
distant future, with superb clarity; how- 
ever, in what Blake calls “the middle dis- 
`~ tance,” he failed to realize the irrational 
side of British electoral behavior Joseph 
Chamberlain, more briefly, was a man who 
“loved power more than status. 


Party organization is also carefully con- 


sidered, although the operative details of it 
_ are not described and the subject remains 
shadowy. The press, wireless and tele- 
vision are not referred to as part of the 
_ story. “Nevertheless the party had a con- 
tinuous and important history, adjusting to 
the urbanization of the country, almost 
always, when successful, standing for pa- 
triotism, for property of all kinds, and for 
a reluctant but intelligent meeting of 
change. The autkor is knowledgeable, 
- highly suggestive, and wholly lacking in 
dogmatism. ` 

l H. DONALDSON JORDAN 

Department of History 

Clark University 

Worcester 

Massachusetts 


Timm Pat Coocan. The J.R.A. Pp. 373. 
London: Pall Mall Press, 1970. $895. 


The Irish Republican Army, once a cru- 
cial force in freeing Southern Ireland from 
British rule, is now 4 myth of international 


proportions. Present-day Irish-Americans , 


read of the I.R.A.’s blowing up police bar- 
_racks in Belfast, harassing American- 
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financed fishing boats in Galway, or attack- 
ing British landowners in Meath, and meld 
these activities with the tales of the I.R.A. 
they heard from their parents or grand- 
parents, . 

T. P. Coogan’s book makes it clear that 
nothing could be more misleading, for the 
Irish Republican Army that, until the 
Anglo-Irish treaty of 1921, commanded the 
allegiance of the majority of Irish nation- 


- glists, was by 1931 a tattered band of sec- 


tarians and by 1951 a miniscule collection 
of juvénile and adult delinquents. Having 
refused to recognize the government of the 
Irish Free State as legitimate, the I.R.A., in 
its many splintered forms, claimed to em- 
body the true Irish Republic. 

Coogan views the development of the 
I.R.A. since Irish independence with a fair, 
albeit cynical, eye. His style is short, 
punchy journalese—he edits one of Dub- 
lin’s major newspapers—and many of his 


‘sources are necessanly unspecified. 


Those readers disturbed by the existence 
of terrorist organizations in our own time 
will take heart at the incompetence that 
characterized so many of the I.R.A.’s ac- 
tivities: the attempts to cement a Nazi- 
IR.A, alliance during World War II were 
comic, and the LR.A.’s use of explosives 
was often more dangerous to the militants 
than to the intended victims. 

Yet, today in Belfast, the LR.A. has 
revived and is strong and active. There 
are two wings, the “official” I.R.A., far 
left-wing but moderate in tactics, and the 
“Provisional” I.R.A., is non-ideological but 
committed to a violent solution to Northern 
Treland’s problems. In some instances, the 
LRA. in Belfast has served to protect the 
Catholic minority from attacks by extrem- 
ist Protestants, and in many more instances 
it has initiated unrest and upset community 
relations. -This, indeed, could serve as the 
conclusion of Coogan’s book—that, since 
1922, the I.R.A. has done, perhaps, a little 
good but has caused a great deal more 
trouble. ; 

Donalp H. AKENSON 

Associate Professor of History 

Queen’s University 

Kingston ° 

Ontario 
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VLADIMIR DEDIJER The Battle Stalin 
Lost: Memoirs of Yugoslavia, 1943- 
1953. Pp. x, 341. New York: Viking 
Press, 1971. $8.50. ` 


The history of the international com- 
munist movement since the revolution in 
Russia in 1917 is replete with true believers 
who find that the party or the leadership of 
the party has abandoned the principles for 
which the revolution was made and has 
gone to modes of behavior that were indis- 
tinguishable from the excesses of the bour- 
geois imperialists. Disillusionment, coupled 


with the sense that both Yugoslavia and. 


the author are repositories of a truer form 
of Marxism, is the most important theme 
-of this volume ‘The anguish of the au- 
thor’s disillusionment is very pronounced 
and it is clear that, having been a true 
believer, the process of disenchantment 
with the Soviet Union and it world mission 
was a very great trauma indeed. 

The author finds the Soviet economic 
policies with Yugoslavia in the immediate 
postwar period to be the key to the break- 
down of the relations between the Soviet 
Union and Yugoslavia beginning in 1948, 
although he establishes a long pattern of 
Stalinist indifference, hostility, and ` inter- 
ference going back to the prewar years. He 
describes in detail the Soviet economic ex- 
ploitation of Yugoslavia that reveals a 
crudity of Soviet economic imperialism 
powerful enough to shatter even his own 
‘belief in the revolutionary selflessness of 
the Soviet Union. Characteristically, the 
author in his discussion of Yugoslav-Al- 
banian relations, contrasts the expropriative 
nature of Soviet relations with Yugoslavia 
by the benevolence characterizing Yugo- 
slavia’s development of Albanian national 
resources. 

The sub-title declares this volume to be 
a memoir, but it also is an apologia, a con- 
fession of faith, and a political pamphlet. 
The author even reaches out beyond his 
subject to comment upon the present Viet- 
nam conflict. The volume is full of clip- 
pings from newspapers, books, and any 
other source the author can tap to support 
his point of view. This is all compounded 
by the very strong ego of the man con- 
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stantly intruding itself into his story. The 
book is interlarded with anecdotes in which 
the author tends to remind us occasionally 
that he was a colonel in the partisans and 
that he was wounded three times. He 
dwells upon the activity of the partisans in 
World War II in great detail and paints 
the partisans as.paragons of nobility, purity, 
and wisdom, and just a bit larger than life. 

One finds that although the author says 
that Yugoslav communism is not exporta- 
ble and that it is noz a model for other 
states to follow, it represents a truer path, 
a reflection’ of the genius of the Yugoslav 
people. His conclusions in effect are a 
statement of the obvious and are all cov- 


ered under that general term for nationalist 


communism that has for a generation been 
called Titoism. One does not find in this 
volume the fine perceptions and careful 
analysis of a Djilas, nor does one find the 
creative faith of a Bukharin One instead 
finds commitment and a stubborn ego that 
accepts disillusionment only after the most 
severe demonstrations that his trust had 
been misplaced. 
Forrestrt A, MILLER 

Professor of History l 

Vanderbilt University 

Nashville ` 

Tennessee 


Davip C Doveras. The Norman Achieve- 
ment, 1050-1100. Pp. xxi, 271. Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1969. $8 50. 


No better choice of author could have 
been made for an updating of C. H. Has- 
kins’ assessment of the place of the Nor- 
mans in European history than Professor 
D. C. Douglas, in his own right one of the 
foremost: students of Norman civilization 
for some forty years. Scholarship has ad- 
vanced so much in the past fifty years that 
this volume almost totally differs from that 
of Haskins. A veritable revolution in 
scholarship has been brought about by de- 
tailed work on such facets of warfare as 
the use of mercenaries, on the multiple ele- 
ments in the Crusades, the administrative 
organization, of various Norman kingdoms, 
the Norman background to Gregory VII, 
and the intricacies ot Byzantine history. 
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Professor Douglas has very wisely, there- 
fore, shortened his main chronological 
treatment to deal with the “sudden explo- 
sion of Norman power between 1050 and 
1100.” 

While the detail of the specialist so often 
dulls the luster of historical prose, it is a 
pleasure to record that this volume is emi- 
nently readable. In part this may be ex- 
plained by Douglas’ familiarity with the 
vital chronicle sources In part this may 
also be explained by the author’s portrayal 
of the remarkable personalities of the time: 
“Of the greater Norman leaders of this 
age, William the Conqueror was the most 
important, Robert Guiscard the most domi- 
nant, Count Roger of Sicily the most poli- 
tic, and Bohemund the ablest soldier in the 
field. All four of them however possessed 
certain qualities which they had in com- 
mon .. . in varying degrees personally 
repellent, cruel and coldly unscrupulous 

,. . . Of great ability and vastly ambitious” 
(p. 6). Douglas also finds it necessary to 
present personalities as differing as Gregory 
VII and Cardinal Humbert, the learned 
Anselm and Lanfranc in the Norman pic- 
ture. 

In great part, however, the final fascina- 
tion of such a study must remain the ques- 
tion of how the Normans left such an en- 
during mark upon European civilization. 
Professor Douglas tackles this develop- 
ment in three stages. First, the tribal peo- 
ple establish a permanent foothold in 
Europe. Second, by a series of military 
successes over two. generations, the Nor- 
mans gain supremacy from Britain to the 
Holy Land. Third, the Normans become 
catalysts for a renaissance in European civi- 
lization. The success of each stage is 
equally improbable. The student of modern 
tribal history will be least satisfied with 
what historians are able to do with the 
first stage, and Douglas suggests that sparse 
records are at fault here. In a delightful 

` essay in comparative history (chapter 4), 

‘Douglas argues that similar technique and 

strategy underlay the half-dozen major 
military successes despite drastically differ- 
ing regions and leadership. For the final 
stage, Douglas stresses an adaptability and 
tolerance (p. 182) built upon law (p. 181) 
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that gave a place to the composite cultures 
Europe had inherited from the past and 
allowed free development in the arts and 
new universities 

The story of the Normans must remain 
one of the central social experiences of 
western history. As told by an expert, this 
story has now become readily available to 
the student of history; as told in compara- 
tive terms, this story now begs further 
analysis by the social historian and indeed 
by the social scientist 

J. A. RAFTIS 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies 
Toronto, Canada 


SHEILA FITZPATRICK. The Comm#ssartat 
of Enlightenment: Soviet Organization of 
Education and Arts under Lunacharsky 
Pp. xxii, 380. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1970. $13.50. 


Sheila Fitzpatrick’s study of Lunacharsky 
and the Commissariat of Enlightenment is, 
among other things, a splendid example of 
chaos made comprehensible by lucid treat- 
ment and clear style. Essentially this is 
the history of an institution in its turbulent 
beginnings. At the same time it is more. 
In the efforts of Narkompros—the Com- 
missariat—to organize itself so as to or- 
ganize education and the arts, the reader 
glimpses a government struggling to its feet 
in the wake of revolution and in the midst 
of civil war. Certainly, problems differed 
in different sectors of the new Soviet gov- 
ernment, but frustration, contradiction, 
rivalry and cross purposes at high levels ° 
seem to have been the daily order. What 
went on in Narkompros is doubtless, to an 
extent, a sample of what went on elsewhere. 

However, in Narkompros there was a 
unique factor; its head, Anatoly Lunach- 
arsky. Miss Fitzpatrick’s sense of the per- 
sonalities involved greatly enlivens and uni- 
fies what is of necessity a highly detailed 
and complex account. She sets the old- 
fashioned revolutionary idealism and high 
intentions of Lunacharsky and Lenin’s wife, 
Krupskaya, against the narrow pragmatism 
of some associates and the general des- 
peration of the times. The story of Nark- 
ompros from 1917 to 1921 appears chiefly 
as a progressive defeat of their educational 
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ideals. This defeat was owing in part to 
opposition from other officials, both within 
and without the Commissariat, in part to 
Lunacharsky’s lack of political expertise 
and influence, but in large part also to eco- 
nomic causes, to the sheer poverty of the 
country at that time. On the other hand, 
as the author points out, Narkompros re- 
sisted other types of defeat. Significant 
among these was its refusal to force artists 
and intellectuals into conformism. Toler- 
ance in the arts and respect for the inde- 
pendence of science were two positive fea- 
tures maintained on the Soviet scene by 
Narkompros, at least for the time being. 

The author has made admirable use of 
the considerable archival material at her 
disposal. Within a framework more or less 
chronological, there are chapters on school 
education, technical and higher education, 
Proletkult—the autonomous association of 
proletarian cultural organizations—and the 
arts. There is an inevitable criss-crossing 
in the account, but confusion is kept to a 
minimum. The book is provided with a 


much-needed glossary of abbreviations des-. 


ignating for the most part governmental and 
other agencies and organizations. The ab- 
breviation is in Russian but only the trans- 
lation is given for the whole term or title. 
Many readers would find it useful also to 
have the term itself in the original Russian. 

This is a readable, thoroughly scholarly 
work for students of the early Soviet pe- 
riod, historians, political scientists, and also 
those interested in the fate of the arts and 
of education in that critical time. 

JOAN DELANEY 
Assistant Professor of 
Slavic Languages & Literatures 
University of California 
Berkeley 


GIORGIO GALLI AND ALFONSO PRANDI, Pat- 
terns of Political Participation in Italy. 
Pp. xviii, 364 New Haven and London: 
Yale University Press, 1970 $15.00. 


This work represents a summary of an 
ambitious effort undertaken by a team of 
political scientists associated with the Carlo 
Cattaneo Institute of Bologna, Italy, and 
sponsored by the Twentieth Century Fund 
Some thirty scholars directed their energies 
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from 1962 to 1966 to twelve related studies ` 
centered on five major facets of Italian 
Political life—electoral behavior, structure 
of the Christian Democratic and Commu- 
nist parties, party activism, the Christian 
Democratic and Communist parties and 
their relationships with Italian institutions 
——Catholic Church, trade union movement, 
coéperatives—the Christian Democratic 
and Communist parties and local govern- 
ment. The five major facets were given 
individual treatment in five volumes pub- 
lished in Italy (1967-1969). Each area is 
covered in Galli and Prandi’s presentation 
as a Separate chapter. The appendix offers 
valuable information concerning method, 
rationale, and the abundant detail and 
source materials accumulated—all stored 
and available at the Cattaneo Institute, 
much of it computerized. 

Since the Second World War, Italian 
political life has revolved and stabilized 
itself around the two main parties, the 
Christian Democratic es the party in power 
and the Communist as the opposition— 
both solid fixtures, due to the strong under- 
lying Christian-Catholic traditions and 
Marxian-Socialist influences inherited from 
the past. Although the collaborators do 
not minimize the inherent problems result- 
ing from mass parties too ideologically 
oriented to assure the degree of flexibility 
required for survival in a rapidly changing 
world, the strong awareness of the need 
for reform, of institutional updating, of an 
effective accommodation with the forces of 
reality, allow Galli and Prandi to end on a 
positive note regarding Italy’s future. 

In particular, the Liberal and Popular 
parties included in the listing of Italian 
political parties appearing at the beginning 
of the book could have been more sharply 
defined and clearly traced. Giovanni Gio- 
litti, the prewar leader, was President of 
the Council of Ministers and not Premier, 
as reported in the introductory chapter, 
“Italy After World War IT.” 

The cautious interpretations, the sober 
conclusions, the care taken to avoid sweep- 
ing generalizations and superficial correla- 
tions, together with the capable and astute 
use made of an immense amount of data 


and the strategic deployment of the com- 
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puter, would indicate to those of us who 
place much value in quantitative analysis 
that this effort is an exceptionally note- 
worthy one. On the other hand, those 
among us who by instinct and deliberation 
have doubts concerning reliance on a sta- 


tistical approach will not have their reser- 


vations eased. Guarded observations aside, 
exercise of diligence fully admitted, and 
incisive and resourceful research devices 
recognized, they would still ask whether 
108 activists—54 Christian Democrats, 54 
Communists—however judiciously selected, 
are a broad enough sample to allow one to 
speak significantly on the subject. These 
skeptics would question whether 1,565 
questionnaires received out of 2,011 dis- 
tributed among leading politicos of the 
Christian Democratic and Communist 
parties of the 1946-1963 era do not consti- 
tute too narrow a base for scholarly ex- 
ploration and meaningful exposition. 
RoNnALD S. CUNSOLO ` 
Chairman, Department of History 
and Political Science 

Nassau Community College- 

Garden City 

New York 


G. W. KEETON. Government in Action in 
the Umted Kingdom. Pp: 271. New 
York: Barnes & Noble, 1970. $8.00. 


Although Britain has neither a written 
constitution nor a Bill of Rights, it has 
never been ruled by a dictator, unless the 
interlude of Oliver Cromweéll’s Common- 
wealth is considered as such By contrast, 
it mothered a parliamentary government, 
developed a constitutional monarchy, and 
has preserved the four freedoms. However, 
Britain has not escaped the encroachment 
of governmental regulation and control of 
its citizens’ lives, which has accompanied 
‘ the increasing complexity of society within 
the managed technological economy of the 
twentieth century. In Britain, World War 
TI was followed by a social revolution, cre- 
ation of the Welfare State, and the assump- 
tion: by the state of a large slice of eco- 
nomic power. Inevitably, the influence of 
the administration over people grew as an 
overburdened Parliament was driven to 
delegate more and more functions of gov- 
ernment to the civil service. At the same 
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time, the rigidity of the party system 
placed more power in the executive branch, 
represented by the Prime Minister and his 
Cabinet with their collective responsibility 
and accountability to Parliament. 

Over the centuries the system has worked, 
though there have been bad governments 
as well as competent ones, and the liberty 
of the subject has been protected. Pos- 
sibly the lack of a written constitution, and 
the supreme legislative power of Parliament 
independent of the judiciary, which can- 
not challenge the legislature’s acts but 
merely interprets the laws of the land, en- 
sures the rule of Common Law i 

This unwritten constitution and parlia- 
mentary system, so different from that of 
the United States, is in the author’s view, 
undergoing strain and calls for reform. He 
is concerned that Parliament has become 
remote from the people who elect it, re- 
mote from the bureaucracy charged to ad- 
minister the laws it enacts and to which it. 
has delegated to an increasing degree the 
power of ruling by regulation. Mr. Keeton 
sees this “government by departments” as 
an erosion of liberty; to curb this he wants 
a written constitution. a Bill of Rights, and ~ 
greater independence for Scotland and . 
Wales under a federal form of government. 
In these he sees a partial answer to his 
fears that' the day may come when the 
Prime Minister will substitute government 
by decree for legislation by Parliament, 
will then indefinitely prolong his time in 
office, and so will turn Britain into an 
authoritarian state. He concedes this to 
be only a remote possibility, but it is prob-. 
ably not even that. 

Throughout his examination of the work- 
ings of government, and particularly its 
evolution since the war, Mr. Keeton in- 
clines to underestimate the effect of the 
established checks on the power exercised 
by both the Prime Minister and his Cabinet 
and by the bureaucracy Both are account- 
able to Parliament, and are far more influ- 
enced by public opinion’ than he credits. 
Although a Parliamentary majority main- 
tains his power, the Prime Minister ignores 
the views of his party at his peril. He must 
retain not only his party’s confidence and 
support, but also the support of the elec- 
torate, a continuous influence on the indi- 
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vidual members of the party. Parliament 
also exercises a more effective control over 
the administration than the author con- 
cedes, through its various select commit- 
tees; in fact, the civil service is fearful of 
the parliamentary- committees and of par- 
liamentary question and debate, that tend 
to instill an excess of caution in the bu- 
reaucracy rather than encourage it to exer- 
cise its powers. 

The author starts from the premise tha 
there is too much government, too much 
administration, and then sees flowing from 
it the threats to society manifested by its 
protesting citizens. However, it is these 


very protests that can be the most effective © 


curbs on the abuse of powers In Britain 
there are many recent examples of pro- 


tests bringing on changes in policy or di-. 


rection, and of action taken following reve- 
lations by press and television. The most 
recent and significant case was the rejec- 
tion of the Roskill Committee’s recommen- 
dations for London’s third airport location, 
following extremely well-organized protests 
by the communities that would be affected 
by this location. Mr. Keeton’s contention 
that the British public sinks into a political 
torpor for four or five years following a 
General Election was dramatically dis- 
proved by the municipal elections in May 
this year, when a decisive protest was 
lodged at the polls against the present gov- 
ernment’s policies. 

Government in Action is a thoughtful and 
stimulating sequel to Mr Keeton’s earlier 
book, The Passing of Parliament, but his 
fears expressed in this later work, it is to 
be hoped, will no more be: realized than 
those in the earlier one. After all, Parlia- 
ment is still very much with us. 

ERNEST DAVIES 

British Under Secretary of State for 

Foreign Affairs, 1950-1951 

London 

England’ 


Jonn Dav Nacre. The National Demo- 
cratic Party: Right Radicalism in the 
Federal Republic of Germany. Pp. 221. 
Berkeley, Calif.: University of California 
Press, 1970. $8.50. 


In this study of the Nationaldemokrat- 
ssche Partes Deutschlands (NPD), John 
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Nagle sucessfully pushes aside the emo- 
tionalism, hysteria, and conventional stereo- 
types that have more often than not domi- 
nated all discussion of the NPD. To do 
this, he has relied heavily on studies and 
polls conducted by the Institut fur Ange- 
wandte Socialwissenschaft in Bad Godes- 
berg, at which he was a research associate 
for two years. The result is a thoughtful 
and comprehensive analysis of the NPD 
and its growth in the years 1965—1968. 
After an introduction summarizing his 
findings, Nagle launches into two chapters 
that deal in rather plodding, acronymic 
fashion with the various right-wing move- 
ments in the early years of the Federal 
Republic, and ends with a survey of the 
first three and one-half years of the NPD’s 
historical development. It is in the fol- 
lowing chapters, dealing with propaganda 
and ideology as well as the voter profile of © 
the NPD, that the worth of this study be- 
comes apparent. Putting together party 
slogans and their tested appeal, Nagle pro- 
duces a list of basic “themes” through 
which the NPD could attract popular re- 
sponse: “rehabilitation of.nationalism and 
the National Socialist past; virulent xeno- 
phobia towards all things non-German; de- 
nunciation of the decline in traditional 
morality and values; the supposed sell-out 
by the enemy within; the call for a return 
to militaristic authoritarian discipline; and 
the NPD demand for ‘true democracy’ in 
terms of its Volk ideology.” These in 
turn led to a vehemently anti-American 
military and foreign policy, one that Nagle 
describes as pro-European along Gaullist 
lines. 
In an effort to assess elements of NPD 
voter support, Nagle uses surveys conducted 
on the basis of voter potential—in other 
words, those who indicated they might con- 
sider voting for the NPD. We learn that 
the party appeals primarily to men in the 
45-60 age group; that income distribution 
seems not to be a factor, but that negative 
economic evaluations of current economic 
status and pessimistic economic expecta- 
tions for the future are important. Sur- 
prisingly, neither union membership nor 
Catholicism is a deterrent to NPD sympa- 
thies, nor is educational level The great- 
est NPD voter potential lies among small 
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businessmen and small independent farmers, 
while unskilled labor also evidences a 
greater than average NPD potential. How- 
ever, despite NPD demands for the return 
of “lost” German lands, support among 
emigrant or refugee groups is proportion- 
ately no greater than for other parties. 

Nagle attributes the rise in popularity of 
the NPD in 1966-1968 to the Christian 
Democratic Union and Social Democratic 
Party Grand Coalition, which left little 
choice for those dissatished or opposed to 
things as they were Indications that the 
years of the German “economic miracle” 
were at an end added a sense of personal 
crisis, generally economic, for people at all 
levels. Nagle concludes that “while the 
long-term potential of right-radical move- 
ments . . . depends upon an attitudinal 
groundwork of antidemocratic opinions, the 
short-term factor in activating these opin- 
ions to electoral relevancy is this sense of 
personal, especially economic, crisis.” 

What, however, is most terrifying is one’s 
. growing awareness—and this is: mentioned 

in passing by Nagle—that many of the 
- questions used by pollsters to determine the 
extent of right-radicalism in Germany 
would, in all likelihood, draw an even 
greater affirmative response in other coun- 
tries. This is particularly true of the 
United States today, where issues of law 
and order, grooming and life style, social 
welfare, and civil and racial equality can 
trigger highly emotional responses and pro- 
posed authoritarian solutions. 

Ultimately, Nagle sees hope for the eradi- 
cation of right-radical appeal in Germany 
through the development of “a final popular 
acceptance of the present boundaries of the 
nation and of the democratic system as es- 
tablished by the Basic Law as the legitimate 
political system of a fully sovereign na- 
tion.” He looks hopefully toward the for- 
eign and social policy of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party ‘government of Chancellor 
Willy Brandt as presenting the greatest and 
perhaps the only possibility of “perma- 
nently decreasing the potential of right- 
radicalism.” 

It is unfortunate that Professor Nagle 
chose to write mainly in the present tense, 
for this leads to false impressions in dis- 
cussing a party which is almost twice as 
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old now as it was in the spring of 1968, 
when Nagle’s basic study was completed. 
It is equally unfortunate that consideration 
of the impact of the September, 1969 elec- 
tions was not truly integrated into the book, 
but only discussed briefly in a short epi- 
logue. Nonetheless, this book provides an 
excellent analysis of the development of 
right-radical politics during the 1965-1968 
period, when West Germany experienced a 
major political and econmic crisis. 
PAuL C, HELMREICH 

Associate Professor of History 

Wheaton College 

Norton 

Massachusetts 


F. F. Rorey. Revolutionary Syndicalism 
in France: The Direct Action of Iis 
Time. Pp. 279. London: Cambridge 
University Press, 1970. $13.00. 


As students of late nineteenth-century 
French society know, Karl Marx’s influence 
on French revolutionary thought of that 
period was quite minimal. Today, French . 
Communists of either the Russian or Chi- 
nese persuasions owe less of their world 
perspective to Marx and Engels than to the 
thought that the French revolutionary trade 
unions developed during the last decade of 
the nineteenth and the first decade of the 
twentieth centuries—and which has come 
down to us as syndicalism, or in one vari- 
ety as anarcho-syndicalism. Professor Rid- 
ley even suggests that the anti-intellectual- 
ism of French syndicalism, with its em- 
phasis upon action rather than upon 
thought, may also have been one of the 
godparents of Italian fascism. Other heirs 
were Georges Sorel, an apostle of right- 
wing violence, and contemporary French 
militant students. 

Totalitarianism and authoritarianism are 
more descriptive of the twentieth century 
than is humanitarian democracy, with the 
weight of most revolutionaries falling on. 
the side of unthinking violence. French 
syndicalism must be viewed as a symptom 
of the mentality of the times. Like to- 
day’s New Left, urban guerrillas, and ro- 
mantic revolutionaries, the French syndi- 
calists of the past were absolutely convinced 
of the validity of their assumptions: that 
is, of the necessity for the destruction of 
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the existing capitalist order and the im- 
mediate return to the idyllic pre-capitalist 
world of workshops that would unite vol- 
untarily in running the complex world in a 
simple fashion without any great amount 
of skill or new forms of knowledge. Like 
many contemporary socialist and com- 
munist followers, the syndicalists were in 
revolt against a modern world not yet in 
existence. It was a last cry from doomed 
artisans, landless peasants, and skilled work- 
men seeing their replacement by a world 
they did not make, they did not want, and 
where, they felt, they would lose their 
identities. The dream encompassed a 
messianic vision in which the General Strike 
would sweep away the state, all its un- 
wanted institutions, and all its industrial 
capitalism, leaving the workers themselves 
to perform all the hecessary administrative 
tasks. The trade union, or syndicat, would 
replace the employer and the workers would 
organize and handle production in their 
workshops; the federations of labor would 
run large-scale industry, the railroads, and 
the postal service; and the labor employ- 
ment offices, or bourses, would become the 
new municipal administrators. Paradise 
would be regained, drudgery and discipline 
imposed from the outside would disappear, 
no rules would bind the workers, and the 


work itself would be lightened by agreeable 


conversation. ' 

Although there are many studies of 
Frerich anarcho-syndicalism, Professor Rid- 
ley’s account is one of the most readable I 
have seen thus far in English Since the 
price of the book suggests that the pub- 
lisher believes its market to lie in college 
libraries, I strongly recommend its purchase 
both to college faculties and to college li- 
braries. ~ 
Davm RopNnick 
Professor of Sociology l 
Texas Technical University 
Lubbock, Texas ~ 


ALBERT SEATON. The Russo-German War, 
` 1941-1945. Pp xix, 628. New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1971. No price. 


As a professional military history of the 


titanic struggle on the Eastern front in 
World War II, this work quite probably 
will never be excelled. Colonel Seaton has 


~ 
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searched meticulously the archives of the 
Wehrmacht and the Red Army, published 
and unpublished histories, memoirs, diaries, 
and battlefield maps, and with his trained 
military mind has put together a remark- 
ably- detailed account of the long and 
costly combat. 

Although not basically a diplomatic his- 
tory, the volume includes an excellent bal- 
ance of political and economic analysis 
together with the detailed military history. 
Particularly well done are chapters on the 
personalities of Hitler and Stalin, and their 
varying relationships with their leading staff 
advisers and field commanders. Special at- 
tention is given the question of direct con- 
trol of military operations by the two 
dictators, and the sometimes disastrous 
results of that control—as in the case of 
Hitler’s decision for a rigid policy of no 
withdrawal, a policy responsible for the 
decisive defeat at Stalingrad. 

Characteristic of several short chapters 
on the wider political background of the 
war is the appraisal of the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor and Hitler’s immediate 
support by declaring war on the United 
States. Japan’s strategic war aims, the au- 
thor points out, were strictly limited to the 
seizure of Indonesian and Burmese oil 
fields. The Tojo cabinet grossly under- 
estimated the military and economic power 
of the United States and just as grossly 
overestimated that of Germany. Hitler, in 
turn, irrationally precipitated war with the 
United States in Japan’s support, laboring 
under several misconceptions of the relative 
power of Japan and the United States, even 
though Germany was not obligated by 
treaty to come to Japan’s support and 
though Japan had refused and continued 
to refuse to support Germany against 
Russia. 

Another example of a crucial miscalcula- ` 
tion was Hitler’s steadfast refusal to spon- 
sor any kind of Russian partisan movement 
against the Soviet regime, despite the strong 
advice of the many Russian emigrés who 
were, in fact, consulted With six million’ 
Russian prisoners in German control, the 


-author considers it highly probable that a 


genuine anti-Soviet Russian army could 
have been organized and‘ that it would 
rapidly have acquired widespread popular 
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support. Such a move, indeed, might have 
salvaged a German victory in the East, de- 
spite the basic political blunder—solely 
Hitlers own-—-of allowing Germany to 
become involved in a two-front war. 

The volume is made even more valuable 
by the excellent technical apparatus sup- 
plied by the author—an exhaustive bibli- 
_ ography and index, and some thirty detailed 
battlefield maps. 

OLIVER BENSON 
* Research Professor of Political Science 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman 


HERBERT Tint. France Since 1918. Pp. 
vi, 210. New York: Harper & Row, 
1971, $6.95. 


Jonn M. SHERWwoop. Georges Mandel and 
the Third Republic. Pp. ix, 393. Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1970 $1295. 


These two fine books deserve to be read 
together; despite, or perhaps because of, 
their dissimilar approaches, styles, and 
purposes, they complement each other well. 

Herbert Tint’s brief survey of France 
from the victory of 1918 to the accession 
of M. Georges Pompidou to the Presidency 
is concise in its analysis of the political 
and literary problems of the Third and 
Fourth Republics In his preface, the 
senior lecturer at the London School of 
Economics indicates his initial aim was to 
interweave these two areas, but that he 
found this impessible to achieve in the 
actual writing—hence, a series of chapters 
presenting an impressionistic picture of the 
political scene alternating with chaptérs on 
literary figures The ‘author does a better 
job of relating the two themes than he 
admits, A quarter of the book focuses on 
the writers, and the individual summaries 
are informative even if the chapters are 
reminiscent of a catalogue. In those deal- 
ing with political developments, the pace 
is swift and the generalizations occasionally 
sweeping or provocative; invariably they 
shed clear, if harsh, light. There are no 
sacred cows, and the Right, Left, and even 
‘Ionesco all receive their share of criticism. 
The absence of footnotes is irritating, and 
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the lack of information on social and eco- 
nomic developments is unfortunate; yet this 
incisive survey should be of value to 
lecturers and students alike. 

As Mr. Tint’s book indicates, many 
French ministries may be criticized for lack 
of purpose and direction. Regarding those 
immediately following World War II, he 
comments, “Governments lost their credi- 
bility primarily because they lost the will 
to govern” (p. 137). This also was the 
opinion of one of the most interesting 
personalities of the Third Republic, Georges 
Mandel. : . i 

John M. Sherwood’s detailed and mi- 
nutely footnoted political biography of the 
man caled the most intelligent, best in- 
formed, and most hated politician in France 
is, fascinating and well written Mandel, 
who acquired taste for power, ability at 
administration, and political enemies as 
Clemenceau’s hatchet man from 1917 to 
1920, in succeeding years worked indefati- 
gably to realign the chambers into a two- 
party system in order to end the vacillation 
and compromises he saw inherent in a 
multi-party system Although admired by 
the Right during the 1920's for his tough 
attitude toward Germany, he never allowed 
himself to be entrapped by the extremists. 
By the late 1930’s, Mandel was the object 
of Rightist attacks and, increasingly, the. 
hope of the Left as the only man in France 
with the will and ability to withstand . 
Hitler. 

Mandel so successfully shielded his pri- 
vate life that despite the author’s excellent 
research, he remains a shadowy figure His 
aloofness, arrogance, ability, and patriotism 
do come through, as does his political im- 
pact. For a man barred by political enmi- 
ties from ministerial office from 1920 to 
1934, his influence was surprisingly exten- 
sive; the accounts of Mandel’s corridor 
politics are instructive regarding the shift- 
ing of alliances among ‘the French political 
groupings, especially the Center, the Radi- 
cals, and the Aliance démocratique. The 
rise and fall of several ‘cabinets, some at 
the direct instigation of Mandel, and the 
strengths and weaknesses of many individu- 
als, including Tardieu, Flandin, Sarraut, and 
Reynaud, are plainly described. 
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If Professor Sherwood appears at times 
to overestimate Mandel and to discount the 
difficulties France experienced in gaining 
Brilish support on various issues, he ex- 
quisitely reveals the difficulties French gov- 
emments experienced in obtaining any form 
of consistent parliamentary support. The 
viewing of French political events between 
the wars from Mandel’s position, rather 
than from the traditional one of such prime 
ministers as Poincaré, Briand, Blum, and 
Reynaud, adds greatly to an understanding 
of the period and of de Gaulle’s restruc- 
turing of French political life years later. 
Professor Sherwood’s research has been 
prodigious and fertile; it will provide im- 
portant and enjoyable reading for all those 
interested in the Third Republic. . 

JONATHAN E., HELMREICH 

Department of History 

Allegheny College 

Meadville 

Pennsylvania 


PHILLIP M. Wurms. French Politicians 
and Elections, 1951-1969. Pp. 313 and, 
Wars, Plots and Scandals in Post-war 
France. Pp. 232. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1970. $11.50 
and $9.50. 


These companion volumes are collections 
of articles and essays that, for the most 
part, have already appeared in print over a 
period of many years. The student of 
French politics will welcome them as they 
present in a coherent whole hitherto dis- 
persed studies by one of the best-informed 
and keenest observers. of contemporary 
French polities. 

French Politicians and Elections, 1951- 
1969 surveys elections in the Fourth and 
Fifth Republics and shows significant 
changes in methods of campaigning and in 
voting behavior, as well as the main 
political developments between elections. 


The book ends with an excellent chapter 


of the events of May, 1968, by David B. 
Goldey and an unfortunately too brief 
paper on the 1969 referendum and presi- 
dential election. There is surprisingly little 
in articles written years ago that seems 
out of date or contradicted by subsequent 
events, one exception being the few pages 
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written in 1956 that explain the “permanent 
obstacles” to presidential government “em- 
bedded in the social structures, administra- 
tive traditions and political history of the 
country” (p. 74). Given the weakness 
inherent in a collection of articles, the 
book hangs together rather well. Behavior- 
ists would undoubtedly criticize the essen- 
tially descriptive nature of the articles— 
despite a few tables and maps—and an 
inadequate linkage of politics and its socie- 
tal underpinnings. To others this draw- 
back would appear more than compen- 
sated by the breadth of knowledge, insight- 
ful comments, and felicitous style of the 
author. 

To this reviewer, the other book, Wars, 
Plots and Scandals in Post-war France, 
seems the more interesting and original 
contribution, largely because little has been 
written, at least in English, on the more 
seamy side of French politics. It is a 
well-documented story of a number of 
scandals and conspiracies, including a sub- 
stantial new essay on the Ben Barka af- 
fair. A fan of detective stories would find 
this just his cup of tea. Students of 
French politics will see in it a legitimate 
source of concern, as well as a wealth of 
information on a major, but perhaps inevi- 
table, weakness of the French political 
system. Mr. Williams shows the links be- 
tween the painful process of decolonization 
and a crop of scandals that a gullible and 
“conspiratorially minded public” is only too 
ready to appreciate. The Indochinese and 
Algerian wars poisoned the political climate 
and exacerbated the bitter divisions between 
Right ani Left, giving the reactionaries 
ample opportunities for personal slander 
campaigns. “Left wing civil servants tried 
to torpedo a government which they found 
too warlike; right wing police officers 
retaliated against one which they thought 
unduly pacific” (p. 69). The bitter rivalry 
between police organizations added to po- 
litical intrigues, suspicions, insinuations, and 
leakages in a melodrama including secret 
subsidies official patronage, double agents, 
informers, and gangsters, not to mention 
the attempt of senior officials to impede 
judicial inquiry. Yet, given the wide 
powers and arbitrary habits of the police, 
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it may be just as well, as the author 
points out, that it is divided against itself. 
‘A propos the Ben Barka affair, he shows 
that the Fifth Republic, despite its claims 
to a new morality, did not prevent “the 
squalid associations of some representatives 
of the’ new moral order.” Plus ca change 
... Mr. Williams stresses the irrespon- 
sibility of the Extreme Right that finds 
its justification for slander in the menace 
of communism .and has nothing to lose 
from the diminished prestige of French 
democracy. 

“In France, where many citizens await 
~-an opportunity to upset the regime, the 
problem of subversion is both graver 
and wider than in Britain or America; it 
involves whole parties and leagues, not 
merely sects and individual agents. For the 
security police to concern themselves with 
politics is a duty, not a misdemeanour”—a 
reflection that may find echoes closer to 
home. What seems peculiarly French, how- 
ever, is perhaps less the problem of sub- 
version, the involvement of police in poli- 


tics, the credulity of a public avid: for- 


scandals, the schisms between Right and 
Left, and the lack of scruples of political 
extremists, than it is the endemic mistrust 
of the people toward a distant yet all- 
powerful state that has consistently counted 
on the police rather than on the loyalty 
of the citizens to insure its authority. 
Decentralization of decision-making would 
probably go a long way to change the mores 
of both citizens and officials. - 
- CHARLES A. Micaup 

Graduate School of International Studies 

University of Denver 
. Colorado 
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H. Braprorp Burns. A History of Brasil. 
Pp. xii, 449. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1971. $11.95. 


_ The colorful events of the colonial period, 
and the experience with the Empire, which 
was unique among the American nations, 
makes Brazil’s history especially interesting, 
‘ and Professor Burns tells the story well. 
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He brings out the influence of ideas and 
changing economic and social conditions on 
the country’s development, and devotes 
much attention to literature and art as 
forces for change and evidences of change. 
The book gives a good picture of Brazil’s 
political evolution and the way it has been 
shaped by shifts of power from region to 
region, from class to class, and from 
country to city. 

The most important factor in this oie 
tion during the past one hundred years has 
been the emergence of what the author calls 
the “middle group.” Before there was any- 
thing that could properly be called a middle 
class there were elements'in Brazilian so- 
ciety—-merchants, professional men, and 
skilled laborers—whose attitudes and inter- 
ests were different from those of the landed 
aristocracy or the country people who de- 
pended on them. These groups had much 
to do with the abolition of slavery and the 
growth of republican sentiment during the 
last years of the Empire. Although they 
had little political power in the first years 
of the Republic, after 1930 they gave 
Vargas much support in his reform pro- 
gram. Their importance continued to 
increase under Vargas’s successors. 

Professor Burns describes the period be- 
tween 1945 and 1964 as one of “profound 
democratic reforms.” Before that time, 
opponents of the group in power had little 
chance to win elections. After 1945, 
changes in the electoral laws and practices 
provided more safeguards ‘for a free vote. 
National political parties arose, and elec- 
tions became real contests. Literacy re- 
quirements still excluded at least half the 


” adult population from the suffrage but it 


became possible for politicians “to base 
their support on a mass popular following 
rather than on the support of the elite.” 
The period was also one of swift economic 
change, encouraged by a vigorous national- 
ism. Industrialization was pushed rapidly 
in an effort to do away with- the old 
“colonial economy.” A new capital was 


` built far in the interior, at fantastic ex- 


pense. Government deficits were financed 
with large issues of paper money, and 
inflation assumed terrific proportions. 

The government’s increasingly radical 
policies alarmed many officers in the higher 
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military commands. The armed forces had 
not been a particularly conservative force 
in Brazilian politics, but the officers who 
controlled them abhorred communism and 
especially distrusted the left-wing associa- 


tions of Joao Goulart, who became presi- 


dent in 1961. In 1964, when these officers 
thought that Goulart’s effort to court sup- 
port among the rank and file of the army 
was undermining discipline, they summarily 
ousted him, and General Humberto de 
Alencar Castel Branco took over the 
presidency and set up a dictatorship. 
Great numbers of people, including the 
recent ex-presidents, were deprived of their 
political rights. Marshal Artur da Costa 
e Silva, who succeeded Castel Branco 
in 1967, attempted to restore constitu- 


tional government, but he ran into trouble , 


with both the Right and the Left, and 
in December, 1968 he resumed dicta- 
torial power. A new constitution concen- 
trating authority in the hands of the Chief 
Executive was adopted in 1969, and Gen- 
eral Emilio Garrastazi Médici became 
president. The author describes these re- 
cent events without discussing in detail 


some of the sensational charges that have’ 


been made against the military government. 
He makes it clear, however, that he thinks 
the establishment of the dictatorship was 
a misfortune for Brazil, if only because its 
obsessive fear of communism makes jt 
oblivious to the urgent necessity for social 
and political reforms, 
Dana G. Munro 
Princeton University 
New Jersey 


PERRE R. Crosson. Agricultural Develop- 
ment and Productivity: Lessons fron the 
Chilean Experience. Pp 198. Baltimore 
and London: Johns Hopkins Press, pub- 
lished for Resources for the Future, 
1970. $7.00. 


This investigation of the performance of 
Chilean agriculture in the 1950’s has three 
basic aims: (1) to attempt to determine in 
what respects Chilean agriculture fell short 
of its potential during this period; (2) to 
offer some tentative explanations for the 
shortfall; and (3) to serve as a model for 
the use of agricultural production analy- 
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sis in planning agencies of developing 
economies, : 
The analysis, which is organized around 


-a production function—that is, a technical 


relation - between outputs and efficiently 
used inputs—may be subdivided into four 
major parts: (1) an aggregate description 
of the institutional framework in which 
Chilean agriculture operated and of the 
agricultural product and input changes that 
occurred in the 1950’s; (2) a comparison 
of the estimated marginal returns from 
using an additional unit of various inputs 
with the cost of such inputs, all based on 
an estimated cross-section production func- 
tion for a sample of approximately 200 
irrigated farms in one of the main agri- 
cultural provinces for the 1958-1959 crop 
year; (3) an examination of the sources of 
differences between high and low productiv- 
ity farms in the same sample; and (4) a 
discussion of potentials and limitations of 
using these procedures as part of the tool 
kit of agricultural planners in developing 
countries. . 

With reference to the first two basic 
aims, Crosson’s major conclusions are: (1) 
that Chilean agriculture fell short of its 
potential substantially in the 1950’s because 
of insufficient usage of all non-land, non- 
livestock inputs (including labor); and (2) 
that this shortfall occurred not for the most 
widely assumed explanations—that relative 
prices were unfavorable and/or that large 
landholders were completely uninterested in 
improving their operations—but because 
credit and import policies resulted in a 
shortage of the relevant inputs—-especially 
chemicals and especially for the smaller 
farms. ‘These conclusions, if valid, chal- 
lenge some widely accepted characteriza- 
tions of Chilean agriculture in respect to 
the existence of surplus labor and the ef- 
fects of the land tenure system, and pro- 
vide a new perspective for evaluating the 
land reforms initiated in the 1960s, and 
probably to be accelerated in the 1970's 
With reference to this third aim, Crosson 
does succeed in presenting an intelligent 
and very clear discussion of the advantages 
and limitations of the procedures he has 
used and how they might be utilized 
more widely, with neither misleading over- . 
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simplifications nor unnecessary dependence 
on professional jargon. 

This reviewer is not without reservations 
about Crosson’s procedures and conclusions. 


Despite disclaimers to the contrary and at-- 


tempts to bring in other relevant evidence, 
probably too great weight is placed on the 
limited sample used in parts two and three. 
In the third part of his analysis, Crosson 
‘devotes considerable effort to developing 
productivity indices, in order to identify 
high and low productivity farms, when an 
examination of the residuals of his original 
production function estimate probably 
would have given him a more straight- 
forward and basically equivalent classi- 
fication. Crosson never explains satisfac- 
torily why the relevant input market prices 
did not adjust sufficiently to the shortage 
of non-land, non-livestock inputs. He also 
fails to reconcile his observations about the 
high relative level of domestic input to 
product prices in comparison with interna- 
tional levels (pp. 22, 26) with his dismissal 
of unfavorable relative prices as a major 
explanation for the shortfall of the 1950s. 
Nevertheless, this is basically an excellent 
study that succeeds admirably and most 
clearly in its aims and one that should be 
of value not only to those with a particular 
interest in Chile, but also to those with a 
broader concern about the problems of 
developing agriculture. 
J. BEHRMAN 

Professor of Economics 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


Erich FROMM AND MICHAEL MAccosy. 
Social Character in a Mexican Village: 
A Sociopsychoanalytic Study. Pp. xv, 
303. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1970. No price. 


Erich Fromm and Michael Maccoby have 
-produced a book, about the peasants of 
Mexico’s central plateau, that may become 
an integral part of the growing literature 
on peasant societies throughout the world. 
The book is important also because it re- 
affirms Fromm’s contention that his psycho- 
analytic framework can be empirically ap- 
plied in the study of groups. The group in 
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this case includes 417 adults whose 162 
households comprise a village that came 
into existence only after the Mexican 
Revolution of 1910~1917, though it is con- 
sided sufficiently typical to warrant forma- 
tion of hypotheses applicable to more 
inclusive groups. 

The usefulness of this micro study turns 
first on the credibility of Fromm’s psycho- 
analytic theory, which he distinguishes from 
that of the behaviorist view on one hand 
and an orthodox Freudian approach on the 
other. The former sees human behavior as 
“. . the ultimately attainable and at the 
same time satisfactory datus in the study 

of man... behavior traits and character 
traits are, identical.” In contrast, the 
thinking of Freud posited a “dynamic” 
system of character traits underlying and 
conditioning behavior. Fromm and Mac- 
coby agree with Freud, but believe that 
character is more the result of the totality 
of experience in maturation and not medi- 
ated so exclusively. by the libido. This 
theoretical distinction concerning totality of 
experience is fundamental, extending theo- 
retical constructs to the study of the col- 
lective character of a peasant group. Be- 
haviorists will point to the esoteric psycho- 
analytic training necessary for assistants 
interpreting the open-ended questionnaire 
and object that such interpretation is so 
individual as to make a check by those 
outside the project impossible. 

The reviewer believes that the years of 
effort and close coöperation with Mexican 
scholars and specialists in carrying out the 
study. warrant attention to major findings 
in spite of the above areas of disagreement. 
The authors have been systematic in opera- 
tionalizing their framework and have been 
careful to explain their procedure in the 
ordering of data. 

They offer a more systematic and sug- 
gestive explanation for sexual behavior pat- 
terns, alcoholism, and work habits than is 
to be found in most monographs on peas- 
ants, ‘Their characterological ideal types 
may prove quite useful in understanding 
time lags in peasant adaptation to the whole 
gamut of concerns touching modernization 
in the many countries where peasants still 


~ 
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form approximately one-half or more of 
the population. 
L. VINCENT PADGETT 
Professor of Political Science 
San Diego State College 
San Diego 
California 


MicuEL Jorrin AND JoHN D. MARTZ. 
Latin American Political Thought and 
Ideology. Pp. 452. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1970. 
$12.50. 


For anyone interested in the development 
of Latin American political thought, this 
book is essential background reading. In it, 
the major Latin American intellectuals— 
both inactive scholars and those more ac- 
tively involved in politics—are analyzed in 
terms of the influence on them of the 
European philosophies to which they were 
exposed, their own intellectual development, 
and their impact on Latin America. The 
first part of the book—dealing with the 
pre-twentieth-century period—is primarily 
the work of Professor Jorrin (who died in 
1965) with some minor editing by Profes- 
sor Martz. The second and longer portion 
of the book deals with the major currents 
of thought in the twentieth century. Ex- 
cellent bibliographies of additional sources 
are available after each chapter in both 
sections. í 

The broad sweep of the book is both its 
advantage and its weakness. The welter 
„of facts, names, and Spanish expressions 
throughout makes the book difficult read- 
ing for the uninitiated. Further, even the 
major thinkers have to be. summarized jn 
a page or two; only superficial treatment 
is possible, Not all writers can be included, 
either; thus, intellectuals from. Mexico, 
Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay and, to a lesser 
extent, Cuba tend to dominate in the dis- 
cussion while others in more remote areas 
may be ignored But any book proposing 
to summarize a vast field must make 
choices of what is to be excluded and, in 
general, the intellectuals included here ap- 
pear to be the most interesting and impor- 
tant of their age. The book, in sum, is 
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a valuable contribution to studies on Latin 
America. 
Lucy C. BEHRMAN 
Assistant Professor 
Department of Political Science 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


Jonn D Wirth. The Politics of Brazilian 
Development, 1930-1954. Pp. viii, 278. 
Stanford, Calif : University of California 
Press, 1970 $7.95. 


Octavio JANNL Crisis tn Brazil. Pp. 
244. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1970. $8 50. 


Octavio Ianni and John Wirth—sociolo- 
gist and historian, respectively—deal with 
the politics of Brazilian development after 
1930 from distinct personal and disciplinary 
points of view. Their books are exemplary 
illustrations of the advantages and perils of 
their respective approaches and the ultimate 
elusiveness of impersonal objectivity when 
complex events are subject to assessment 
according to multiple criteria. 

Janni’s book, a translation of the Portu- 
guese original—more appositely entitled 
O colapso do populismo no Brasi (The 
Failure of Brazilian Populism)—seeks to 
“analyze the political conditions for eco- 
nomic development as seen through the 
industrialization of Brazil” Written in the 


grand tradition of neo-Marxian historical 


sociology, it gives priority to “naming” the 
system, populist nationalism—defined as 
“the rule of the masses”—and its antithesis, 
associate development-——“‘the internationali- 
zation of the Brazilian economy’—and 
characterizing its actors and institutions 
by relating their political behavior to 
assessments of their economic and psychic 
interests. 

“An underdeveloped country transforms 
itself into an industrial society only when 
it attains economic and political autonomy 
.. . [and this] only appears by means of 
a political and economic rupture with the 
traditional society and the prevailing inter- 
national structure,” he begins The defini- 
tion and description of Weberian “ideal 
types” of social systems—Ianni’s export/ 
import substitution and associated develop- 
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ment models are of this genre—is a power- 
ful technique for identifying and character- 
izing the relationships that exist between 
economic, social and political phenomena. 
` As such, they provide a useful corrective 
to the widespread use of analytic models 
that assume their independence. Neverthe- 
less, we prefer moving pictures to still 
photographs as chronicles of events; a se- 
- quence of ideal types is no substitute for a 
-skillful narrative exposition grounded upon 
sound . analysis. 

How does f[anni’s scenario read? A 
golden’ age. of trade-induced prosperity 
opened with the coffee boom of the last 
- decades of the nineteenth century, nurtured 
forces and tensions that the export model 
of development ultimately coúld not con- 
tain, and came-to an end with. the Revolu- 
“tion of 1930. Incipient industrialization 
fostered by export-led growth—repair 
shops, textile mills, food processing plants— 
was prevented from achieving self-sustained 
growth by tne competition of imports 
financed by coffee export. Rescue from 
dependency came in a most surprising fash- 
ion The breakdown of trade during the 
depression loosened the constraints-that had 
shackled industrial growth. A revolution- 
ary coalition under the dominating person- 
ality of Getulio Vargas grasped the oppor- 
tunity to pursue industrialization - First 
with pump-priming coffee support pro- 
grams, and later by import substitution— 
- via tariff and exchange policy—and direct 
government intervention in the critical 
steel, power, and petroleum sectors, it built 
a modern industrial park. ; 

As the export model of development was 
once fated to obsolescence, so the import 
substitution model in its turn was- doomed 
by the growing capital requirements of 
domestic industry. Two options presented 
themselves: Brazil could encourage in- 


creased foreign participation in Brazilian - 


industrialization by attracting private in- 
vestors and loan and aid funds, or could 
enlarge the government’s role in amassing 
and allocating investment funds Faced 
with these alternatives, fatal divisions ap- 
` peared within the nationalist coalition. 
While Kubitschek held its conflicting ele- 
ments together a bit longer, he dazzingly 
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maneuvered them to accept “the develop- 
mental model of international association” 
confounding of neo-classical trade theory: 
and, in Janni’s judgment, their own destruc- 
tion. By 1964, economic crisis and infla- 


_ tion—fueled, in part, by currency issued to 


pay the costs of constructing Brasilia, 
Kubitschek’s diversionary nod to nationalist 
sentiment—and populist democracy’s un- 
ravelling coalition left it weakened. It was 
easily supplanted by military rule, which 
had as its cardinal goal “negating the na- 
tionalist model in practice and in theory.” 

“In the midst of a stagnated economy, 
a political stagnation is evolving as well.” 
Politics remained closed; the promised 
gains from the authoritarian enforcement of 
civil peace, political stability, and fiscal 
responsibility remained unfulfilled when 
Ianni wrote in 1967. But life need not 
follow art and now, four years later, the 
current Brazilian prosperity is touted as 
an economic miracle even -as it is an 
acknowledged political shame and potential 
disaster, i ' 

Janni’s interpretation of Brazilian de- 
velopment that relies, for its economics, 
upon Celso Furtados The Economic 
Growth of Brazil—the canon of structural- 
ism—collides with many of the judgments 
that emerge from recently published re- 
search. Let me take economic questions 
first and then return to politics with 
Wirth’s book. 

The structuralist interpretation of Brazil- 
jan economic history weighs political events 
very heavily in its equation of forces. 


The internal economic, social, and political 
conditions that formed the effective bases of 
the developmental spurts in industry became 
dynamic only because of the oscillation and 
rupture of ties between Brazil and England, 
Germany, France, the United States, and 


-other countries. 


Despite the frequent repetition of this 


‘thesis, there is no evidence that development 


accelerated because of declining export 
revenues and there is some evidence that, 
in a number of instances, short-rum difficul- 
ties followed their decline. At least one 
economist, Nathaniel Leff, attributes the 
decline of the rate of growth in the early 
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sixties to the constraints imposed upon’ 
capital imports by the scarcity of exchange. 

Two mechanisms, in particular, have been 
adduced by structuralists to explain Brazil’s 
Furtado suggests that the renewal of federal 
coffe-price support programs after the de- 
feated Sao Paulo 1932 revolt acted as an 
early form of Keynesian anti-¢cyclical inter- 
vention. He has called its effect “the 
socialization of losses.” Coffee support 
revenues were pumped into the domestic 
economy and inflated demand. Due to the 
breakdown in trade and the undervalued 
cruzeiro, demand tended to flow to the 
domestic market rather than to foreign’ 
sources of supply. 

Recent research, mainly by Carlos Palaez, 
raises grave doubts about the role of gov- 
ernment revenues in reviving the Brazilian 
economy from the depths of the depression 
Similarly, Donald Huddle’s study of the 
effect of the undervalued exchange rates 
upon growth raises serious questions re- 
garding the net effect of this policy. He 
argues that the cost in the reduced export 
of commodities other than coffee may have 
been greater than the gain in monopoly 
rents in the coffee market and the stimulus 
given to domestic industry. 

The Politics of Brasilian Development, 
1930-1954, by John Wirth, is a’ study of 
the kind of economic policy-making by the 
Brazilian federal government that has come 
to exemplify the achievements of populist 
nationalism for its exponents. The nature 
of their endeavor as advocates, publicists, 
and reform-mongers has inevitably sub- 
jected their vision of the past to serious 


foreshortening: in advocating the socio- . 


political and economic changes at procured 
and accompanied import substitution and 
nationalization policies as models for the 
resolution of current problems, they tended 
to regard them indiscriminately as part of 
a larger design arrived at by plan and not 
chance, and failed to distinguish essential 
from adventitious elements in economic 
policy. No doubt aware of the excesses 
and difficulties of their arguments, Wirth 
adopts the corrective practice of severely 
insulating-his analysis from all those factors 
that do not directly appear in documentary 
sources—augmented by the reminiscences 
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of first-hand observers—as considerations 
explicitly taken into account by actors in 
“the decision-making process.” Although 
this method can be recommended for its 
tidiness, it must be carefully scrutinized 


for its adequacy. This is most telling 


in Wirth’s assessment of .the influence of 
ideology and politics upon decision-making. 

Within a decision-making process he 
characterizes as “muddling through,” he 
finds that the most consistently influential 
group was the military. He attributes their 
singular influence to a reductive concept of 
nationalism—the acquisition of the eco- 
nomic power sufficient to realize national 
political objectives—their ability to join 
ranks in times of crisis despite internal 


divisions and an endemic tendency to act 


in concert with civilians, their technical 
skills and, particularly after the coup that 
imposed the Estado Novo, their monopoly 
of armed force. Others might put these 
attributes in a different order. 

Populist nationalist orthodoxy has deified 
Vargas as the embodiment, initiator, and 
instrument of populist nationalism: a vi- 
sionary who. came to political maturity in 
the state politics of the republic, who 
nevertheless with -brilliant prescience real- 
ized and exploited the growing potential of 
populist nationalism as an instrument of 


‘power and, by mobilizing and skillfully 


manipulating mass political campaigns and 
parties, liberated Brazil from foreign de- 
pendency. Wirth finds little evidence for 
this. In his view Vargas’s essentially con- 
servative problem-solving adaptation to po- 
litical contingencies served to insulate his 
advisers from interest-group pressures and 
inchoate mass politics. The outcome of 
the Petrobas campaign—the apotheosis of 
populist politics—was, according to him, 
most uncharacteristic Age, infirmity, but 
above all his inability. “to master the grow- 
ing demands of the public to participate 
in the political process,” lost him control 
of events, pulled him in an unfamiliar and 
uncongenial direction, and ultimately led 
him to choose suicide rather than frustra- 
tion, failure, and the ignominy of history. 

In this lucid and engagingly written book, 
Wirth has chosen to accept most though 
not all of the structural economic analysis— 
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the field where he is least expert—while 
almost entirely discarding any attempt at 


unearthing relationships between social — 


change, politics, and policy-making. That 
choice was unfortunate. His economic as- 
sumptions appear less satisfactory today 
than they did when he wrote his book; 
his narrative is persuasive but fails to dispel 
economic and political possibilities and the 
largely unrealized specter of leftist-oriented 
mass politics had a great deal more to do 
with the economic decisions that were taken 
in these. cases than he concludes. Discover- 
ing the role of these factors would require 
greater attention to the formation of the 
values and ideology of those who have 
governed Brazil, research that is beginning 
only now. Those who carry it out will find 
their task greatly simplified by Wirth’s 
clear and accurate exposition of events and 
' bhis independent and sophisticated analysis. 

According to Thomas Skidmore’s Politics 
in Brasil, the most ambitious attempt by 
a U.S. scholar to understand the rise and 
fall of populist democracy in Brazil, there 
is little hope for its revival in the fore- 
seeable. future. Ianni laments its passing 
and exaggerates the penalty to be paid 
before the bar of development raters. 
Wirth has less difficulty accommodating 
himself to current realities and detects “a 
precious legacy for present-day Brazilians 
who are attempting to lead their nation’s 
great ascent.” 

PAUL I. MANDELL 

Stanford University 

Stanford 

California 
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CHARLES A. BARKER. Asnerican Convic- 
tions: Cycles of Public Thought, 1600- 
1850. Pp. xix, 632 Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott, 1970. $15 00. 


This is a “big” book, a history of public 
thought in America over a period of 250 
years. Discussion includes public thought 
as related to religion, education, economics, 
and literature, as well as politics. Pro- 
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fessor Barker’s description of the evolution 
of religious and educational thought and ' 
institution-building, drawing upon a wealth 
of recent secondary literature, is especially 
good. The book is manifestly a labor of 
love. It makes compelling reading. 

The work is divided into three sections. 
The author speaks, unconvincingly, of 
three cycles. The first section describes ` 
my lingering view that implicit notions of 
the American transformation of the English 
inheritance within early colonial culture. 
Here the emphasis is upon the Puritans. 
The second section, the meatiest and most 
engaging, describes the growth of republican 
consensus within the colonies, so that by 
the time of the Revolution “thirteen clocks 
were made to strike together,” American 
habits of thought and organization were 
preparing the way for a splendid matura- 
tion of American political philosophy and 
for the Constitution. Jefferson, for Barker, 
is the incomparable American public phi- 
losopher, then and to this day. A third 
and curiously incomplete section describes 
the arrival of democracy in the “Age of 
Jackson.” Emerson and Tocqueville are 
key figures. Anticipated, but beyond the 
limits of this volume, are Lincoln, John 
Dewey, and the second Roosevelt. 

In short, the book is a reaffirmation of 
faith in mainstream American liberalism, in 
the tradition of Turner, Parrington, and 
Curti. ‘The author’s angle of vision is more 
complex and convincing than that of those 
predecessors. He organizes discussion in 
terms of “the polarity about which Amer- 
icans have felt and thought the hardest,” 
that. between freedom and organization 
He explores how Americans, during the 
period studied, attempted to balance the 
need for volunteerism, particularism, and 
individual self-realization. 

The argument is complex, the range of 
concern impressive. For all that, the 
“lines of thought which have endured,” as 
sorted out by Professor Barker, all lead 
in a single, hopeful, liberal direction. Riots, 
racism, and a desperate acquisitiveness also 
endured, but get slight attention in this 
volume. A fortunate fatalism presides. 
The author concludes with the hope that 
his readers, “during our own time of 
trouble,” will take comfort in the way his , 
story came out. An ultimate complacency 
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of tone and argument gives to this ambi- 
tious and often admirable work a kind of 
archaic grandeur. 
CLARENCE MONDALE 
GW-Washington .Project 
George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 


CHESTER BOWLES. Promises to Keep: My 
Years in Public Life, 1941-1969. Pp. 
xiv, 657. New York: Harper & Row, 
1971. $12.95. 


This, the eleventh book by Chester 
Bowles, is not a biography; it is a record 
of twenty-nine years as an able and dedi- 
cated public servant. Mr. Bowles’ success 
in business from the time of his college 
graduation in the 1920’s to 1941 enabled 
him to devote the succeeding years to 
public service. 

After a brief period in the Connecticut 
Office of Price Administration, and as head 
of the New England regional OPA, the 
author, in July, 1943, became Director of 
the National OPA in Washington. Most of 
the battles were won, Bowles wrote, by his 
predecessor, Leon Henderson. Neverthe- 


less, the new director had his problems - 


with personnel, with business pressures, 


with economists, and with lobbyists. His . 


cordial relations with President Roosevelt 
and with Jamse F. Byrnes, however, gave 
him the needed job security. That the 
OPA was -conducted honestly was proved 
when Republican congressional committees 
investigated thoroughly and found no 
evidence of fraud. 

Briefly in 1946, Bowles was Director of 
Economic Stabilization before returning to 
Connecticut to make an unsuccessful bid 
for the Democratic gubernatorial nomina- 
tion. He continued to speak across the 
state and in 1949 won the governorship 
against unusual odds. He was an efficient 
and progressive governor, submitting the 
budget to the legislature on time, desegre- 
gating the national guard, procuring larger 
appropriations for education, and pushing 
legislative apportionment. He failed, how- 
ever, to obtain passage of his state govern- 
ment reorganization plan. 

Defeated for re-election in 1951, Bowles 
subsequently became Ambassador to India 
and served until recalled by President 
Eisenhower in 1953. In India he nd his 
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wife traveled extensively, made many 
friends, and became well-acquainted with 
Indian culture and conversant with Asian 
affairs. 

After his return to the United States, 
Bowles lectured extensively before being 
elected to the House of Representatives. 
In Washington he opposed traditionalism 
and became a liberal practicalist. Because 
of his sian interlude, he became Senator 
Kennedy’s political adviser on foreign af- 
fairs and greatly aided the senator in his 
election to the Presidency in 1960. 

Although he wanted to become Secretary 
of State, he was named Senior Undersecre- 
tary under Dean Rusk. From the begin- 
ning, their relations were non-compatible 
and in 1963 Bowles was the center of the 
New Frontier’s first mejor shake-up. Bowles 
was named roving ambassador, a position 
he held for eighteen months, because of 
the new ideas and approaches in foreign 
policy he advocated. During this period 
he attended conferences in Latin American 
countries and played a major role in Afro- 
American relations. 

Because the reactionaries in the Demo- 
cratic party, particularly in the State De- 
partment, continued to clamor for Bowles’s 
head, President Kennedy sent him to India, 
where he again served as Ambassador until 
1969 

Mr. Bowles’s organizing ability, revealed 
when he served as Director of OPA, was 
thoroughly tested in New Delhi. After 
President Kennedy’s death, President John- 
son, supported by Secretary Rusk, fre- 
quently ignored or delayed action on 
Bowles’s requests. Delay in sending wheat 
meant starving Indians; ignored urgings for 
aid in constructing hydro-electric plants and 
steel plants resulted in Russia’s providing 
them for India. The Ambassador took a 
leading role in India’s “Green Revolution,” 
her hope for the future. 

This is a very readable book, written by 
one of the most capable and loyal public 
servants of this generation. Every Amer- 
ican interested in his country’s recent 
history should read Promises to Keep. 

GEORGE OSBORN 

Professor of History and of 

Social Sciences 
University of Florida 
Gainesville 
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James MACGREGOR . Burns. Roosevelt: 
The Soldier of Freedom, 1940-45, . Pp. 
xiv, 722. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
Jovanovich, 1970., $10.00. - 


- Ordinarily one does not expect to review 
a Book-of-the-Month Club selection in a 
professional journal, but Roosevelt: The 
Soldier of Freedom is not the usual “pop” 
offering. Its author, James MacGregor 
Burns, is a distinguished political historian 
whose work is not only readable, but al- 
‚ways worth reading. This volume, together 
with Roosevelt: The Lion and the Fox— 
also.a best seller in its time, 1956-—consti- 
- tutes a definitive biographical study of the 
. Roosevelt era. 
= ~ Political biographies are rarely objective; 
this one is no exception. Among all the 
colorful and charismatic characters who 
play significant roles on the world stage 
+ from 1940 ta 1945, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
is the hero, i 


He picked up Woodrow Wilson’s fallen banner, 


fashioned new symbols and programs to realize 
old ideals of peace and democracy, overcame 
his enemies with sword and pen, and died in 
a final exhausting effort to build a world 
citadel of freedom. . . . He was indeed, in all 
the symbolic and fronic of the term, a ‘soldier 
of freedom. 


` But Burns is too’ suck of a scholar sea- 
soned in political science to produce a 
conventional eae: of the “life and 
times.” 

This is a first-rate aay of U.S. govern- 
ment, politics, and policy-making during 
the war years. It considers both the exter- 
nal and the internal settings, from election 
hight, November 5, 1940, when FDR be- 
‘came the first American President to win 
a third term in office, to April 13, 1945, 
when the Commander-in-Chief’s name 
headed the day’s list of casualties in the 
military services. Professor Burns has tried 
to reconstruct the events as they were per- 
ceived contemporaneously. Thus, he ex- 
amines not only the‘patterns of behavior, 
but also’the various ideas and attitudes 
that appeared to motivate and sustain the 
principal actors—no mean task when the 
cast of characters included such idiosyn- 
cratic individuals as Adolf Hitler, Marshal 


i 
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Stalin, Charles de Gaulle, Winston Church- 
ill, Chiang Kai-shek and Fumimaro Konoye. 
To explicate their actions and interactions, 
he had to consider many different and- 
complex personal and- institutional rela- 
tionships, as well as all kinds of social 
and environmental variables. As a political 
scientist he offers a fairly objective and 
certainly highly knowledgeable analysis of 


‘the politics of policy-making, both on the 


domestic and the international fronts. As 
a political historian he does not hesitate to 
judge the outputs of the process in the 
light of subsequently known outcomes and 
also according to his own predilections. 
How far a scholar should interpose his 
personal values in a public presentation is 
a-matter of controversy. With massive 
data to interpret, Professor Burns fre- 
quently expresses his own ‘insights and 
judgments. Obviously, however, he has 
done his homework and is entitled to speak 


_from authority. The general bibliography 


and the chapter bibliographies at the end 


_of the book attest to a tremendous amount 


of research extending over many years in 
official ‘archives and libraries—-documents, , 
of personal papers, books, 
periodicais—and also including countless 
conversations and interviews with persons 
who were close to the Roosevelt Presidency 
or were themselves participants or front- , 
line spectators in the politics of the era. 
Whether or not the reader agrees with 
all. the author’s appraisals, he will find 
the book instructive, enjoyable, and very 
moving. 
Marian D. TRISH 
Charles O. Lerche Professor 
of International Relations 

School of International Service 

The American University 

Washington, D.C. 


Anc Deso. A History of the Indians of 
the United States Pp. xvii, 386. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1970, $8.95. 


VINE DetortA, Jr. We Talk, You Listen: — 
New Tribes, New Turf. Pp. 227. New 
. York: Macmillan Company, 1970. 
$5.95. 
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THURMAN WILKINS. Cherokee Tragedy: 


The Story of the Ridge Family and of 
the Decimation of a People. Pp. x, 398. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1970. 
$10.00. 


Although the Indian has been a central 
figure in North American history longer 
than any other people, less is known about 
him than about Anglo-Americans, Black 
Americans, Jewish Americans, and prob- 
ably any other group that has contributed 
to the evolution of this nation’s history. 
Many have suggested that historical neglect 
is the main reason we know little about 
Indians; it seems to me, though, that such 
an answer might be seriously challenged 
if it is not carefully qualified.. Quanti- 
tatively, a great deal has been written ‘on 
Red Americans. If one weighs interest 
by the pound or by the book, Indians have 
not been neglected. Countless historians 
and others with a pen or typewriter have 
tried their hand at projecting the “real” 
‘Indian. He has adorned drug stores, book 
jackets, World War II bombers, movie 
screens, and coins. Certainly we cannot 
suggest that he has been the forgotten 
American. However, if one measures ne- 
glect qualitatively, then until recent years 
the Indian has been the victim of almost 
constant neglect. But such is not the un- 
happy state of Indian bibliography today. 
As is abundantly evident in these three 
volumes, quality is now closing the gap 
with quantity and the student of Native 
Americans is being treated to a thoughtful 
and scholarly reappraisal of the original 
„occupants of this country. 

Angie Debo is no stranger to Indian 
scholarship. For over thirty years she has 
devoted herself—professionally and person- 
ally—to Native Americans and has emerged 


as an Indian historian with few peers and no 


masters. Now, after producing a dozen 
volumes since 1924, she has attempted a 
labor of love, a synthesis of the Indians ‘as 
a factor in United States history And she 
has succeeded admirably. The book con- 
tains few footnotes, only explanatory and 
suggestive ones, and no bibliography, only 
a list of suggested readings. Rather, it is 
pure Debo pulling together a myriad per- 
. sons, policies, events, and tribes into a fine, 
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bright thread that weaves itself through 
four-hundred-plus years of history. Here, 
indeéd, is the best one-volume history of 
the American Indians. It is “the master” 
capping an outstanding career with a-work 
that will be studied and discussed as long 
as persons remain interested in American 
Indians, 

There is no doubt where her sympathies 
lie. But she is gentle in her criticisms. 
Blunderers are depicted as such and not as 
sinister wretches out to despoil; “do-good- 
ers” are chided for their lack of informa- 
tion but not for the tragic results they pro- 
duced; Indians emerge as real people, not 
all good or all bad as others would have us 
believe. Although tragedy oozes from most 
pages, she ends on a hopeful note that offers 
a brighter future for Indians, if whites will 
only let Indians be Indians and not carbon 
copies of themselves. The following seems 
to typify her hope for the future: “their 
spiritual upsurge showed that Indians could 
cook their own meal in the tipi when no- 
body was trying to burn it down” (p. 318) - 

Vine Deloria is quite different from 
Angie Debo. : He is a product of the “now” 
generation, bursting upon the American 
literary scene two years ago with an incred- 
ibly successful volume, Custer Died for 
Your Sins. In one fell swoop, this former 
Indian bureaucrat emerged as the most 
powerful Indian (a Standing Rock Sioux) 
spokesman in America today. Though We 
Talk, You Listen is not equal in impact to 
the 1969 Custer volume, it is‘good and de- 
serves careful reading and more than casual 


` attention. As in his previous volume, De- 


loria offers a series of essays on different 
but related topics. Although he is more 
outspoken and critical than Debo, he, too, 
uses a gentle pen. He softens his indict- 
ments with witty comments and qualifica- 


-tions, but the reader is always left with a 


clear picture of where Deloria stands—up 
front looking White America right in the 
eye. He does not push and poke the 
reader; rather, he leads him down a logi- 
cal, analytical road to a major conclusion 
that he is at liberty to accept or reject. If 
the book does offer a major theme for 
contemplation, it is Deloria’s belief—and 
that of most Indians—that the land is the 


Ca 
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key to life and survival. At various places 
in the books he offers these pungent com- 
ments: “White America speaks of indi- 
vidualism on an economic basis. Indians 
speak of individualism on a social basis. 
While the rest of America is devoted to 
private property, Indians prefer to hold 
their lands in tribal estate, sharing the re- 
sources in common with each other” (p. 
170). “As it has been in the Indian tribes 

. status depends upon the manner in 


' which a person contributes to his com- 


munity” (p. 172). Finally, “the land-use 
philosophy of Indians is so utterly simple 
that it seems stupid to repeat it: man must 
live with other forms of life on the land 
and not. destroy it” (p. 189). “The only 
answer will be to adopt Indian ways to sur- 
vive. For the white man even to exist, he 
must adopt a total Indian way of life” (p. 
197). Much pessimism invades the volume, 
such as “this much is certain: at the mo- 
ment there is not the slightest chance that 
mankind will survive’ the next half cen- 
tury” (p. 188); yet, as was the case with 
Debo, Deloria ends on a hopeful note as 


he writes “by creating the most flexible © 


situation we can, we may find the tools 
and techniques to ‘survive the changes 
ahead” (p. 209). 

Cherokee Tragedy could have been a 
great book, but falls short of its poten- 
tial. Wilkins deals with an interesting and 
timely subject; his research is impeccable 
and complete; ard he possesses a fine writ- 
ing style. Yet, when he puts everything to- 
gether, there emerges a volume that praises 
those Indians who sadly realized they must 
become duplicate whites to survive. Wil- 
kins’ subjects, mainly Major Ridge, his son 
John Ridge, and his nephew Elias Boudinot, 
carry through this theme nicely. Originally 


opponents of removal'and fierce defenders . 


of Indian tribal rights, they pragmatically 
accepted English over their own tongue, 
white law in favor of tribal justice, and the 
white education system Possibly it was 
necessary for Indians to sacrifice self for 
survival, though most did not do so, but 
necessity is not always the right partner. 
Early in the book Wilkins boasts that the 
Ridges were “among the first Cherokees to 
adopt the manners and customs of the 
whites” (p. 3). Then we are shown the 
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wisdom of Major Ridge and his wife exert- 
ing “all their power to have their children 
educated, like the whites” (p. 129). Dis- 
cussing the adoption of white farming tech- 
niques, we are told that “a vast enthusiasm 
for progress had settled over the Nation 
.., and the result spelled ‘civilization’ ” (p. 
185). His supporting proof is that Thomas 
McKenney joyfully wrote in 1825 that “the 
Cherokees on this side of the Mississippi 
are in advance of all the other tribes. They 
may be considered as a civilized people” 
(p. 185). Debo and Deloria answer that 
it is not progress to force Indians to alter 
their basic institutions to fit white desires. 
Despite these comments, Wilkins offers a 
readable and well-researched chronicle of 
the Cherokee tragedy. However, the vol- 
ume is marred by many misspelled words, 
including towns and cities and proper 
names. Also, the Macmillan Company 
should be chided for offering a most un- 
attractive volume. The type is poor, the 
binding unacceptable, and the paper cheap. 
In addition, the jacket leads the reader to 
believe that much of the book covers the 
“trail of tears.” Such is not the case: only 


‘twelve pages are offered on that subject. 


The efforts of Debo, Deloria, and Wil- 
kins are significant, thoughtful, and of real 
importance. Although the approach, style, 
and subject matter of each is different, they 
have one major thing in common—all add 
immeasurably to a growing bibliography on 
American Indian studies. They deserve 'to 
be read and discussed by a nation with a 
growing appetite for scholarship in depict- 
ing the history and future of the most ma- 
ligned and misunderstood of our citizens, 
the American Indian. ` 

ArTHuR H. DEROSIER, Jr. 

Dean of School of Graduate Studies 

East Tennessee State University 

Johnson City 


ALAIN C. ENTHOVEN and K. WAYNE. 
SmirH. How Much Is Enough? Skap- 
ing .the Defense Program, 1961-1969. 
Pp. xix, 364. New York: Harper & 
Row, 1971. $8.95. 

Enthoven and Smith present a clear, non- 
technical exposition -of how systems ana- 
lysts worked to raise the cost-effectiveness 
of the American military establishment. 
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On the whole, the authors are effective be- 
cause they are highly knowledgeable, write 
well, and have a good case. So long as one 
is not looking for a how-to-do-it manual, 
this book probably represents the best 
available introduction to military systems 
analysis. 

Certainly it will help to correct a wide- 
spread misperception that such analysis in- 
evitably involves a lot of arcane mathe- 
matics and computer mumbo jumbo, The 
authors’ chapter on NATO strategy, for 
example, provides a well-documented in- 
stance of major policy conclusions stem- 
ming from no more than “logic, common 
sense, and elementary arithmetic.” The 
NATO case is in other ways, too, an apt 
example of their methods. Systems analy- 
sis showed that the alleged communist mili- 
tary superiority in central Europe was a 
mirage, not the seven-to-one ratio previ- 
ously imagined, but rather on the order of 
one-to-one. Two major 
emerged. First, military estimates of op- 
ponents’ strength always need salt, Also, 
the earlier conclusion—that western Europe 
could be successfully defended only by an 
almost immediate NATO resort to nuclear 
weapons—was simply incorrect. 
tional defense was in fact feasible so long 
as existing troop levels were not reduced 
out of mistaken despair. A more hesitant 
resort to nuclear weapons would be safe 
for Europe and surely safer for the world. 

Of course, not all Defense Department 
analyses have turned out so admirably. A 
number of former officials have recently 
written books trying to say what went 
wrong in Indochina during their tenure. 
These frequently are motivated not only 
by a dispassionate search for truth but by 
a desire to establish the writer’s innocence. 
Many people turn out, in retrospect, to 
have been early or hidden doves. After 


all, there is hope for a new Democratic- 


administration in 1973 and only the “guilt- 
less” will be able to present themselves 
for further public service. 

To their credit, Enthoven and Smith do 
not take such an escape even though one 
suspects that they might have done so with 
some justice. Their position is instead 
that “the Systems Analysis office did not 


implications ‘ 


Conven- ` 
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have a prominent, much less a crucial, role 
in the Vietnam war... [it] played no 
policy role in the decision to go into Viet- 
nam, in the decision to bomb North Viet- 
nam,...in determining the over-all totals 
of men to send to Vietnam, or in figuring 


out what they should do when they got - 


there.” The authors seem more than a lit- 
tle relieved to be able to say this. They 
did do some “pilot studies,” but these were 
tentative, met with only a “polite interest,” 
and were not acted upon. They are highly 
critical of military intelligence; no studies 
could have been better than the service- 
supplied data on which they were based. 
Enthoven and Smith were not responsible 
for body-counting or hamlet-counting, or, 
in general, for the conclusions drawn from 
such exercises. 

Nevertheless, analyses of the war were 
conducted, if not by the authors, along the 
general lines suggested by systems analysis. 
Secretary McNamara wanted them and he 
got them. Even had the data been perfect 
and the analyses competent, one wonders 
whether the outcome would have been very 
different. On close—that is, myopic—in- 


-spection, the Vietnam War may well be 


termed a success in systems analysis terms. 
The minimal goal, to maintain an anti- 
communist government in Saigon, has been 
met for a decade despite the incompetence 
and unpopularity of that government. That 
is, a suboptimal analvsis of the war would 
pronounce it a fair success. And that is 
just the risk with systems analysis. Com- 
plex problems are broken down, certain 
variables declared temporarily irrelevant, 
and attention is focused on achieving lim- 
ited ends. The broader political, economic, 
and moral costs of the war, to Vietnam and 
to the United States, are not properly a 
part of such suboptimal analysis. It is the 
job of analysts elsewhere in the decision- 
making system to measure those broader 
costs and to weigh their acceptability. 
But, of course, that broader evaluation 
was never properly undertaken. In one 
sense, that is not Enthoven and Smith’s 
fault nor that of their Department of De- 
fense colleagues. But in another sense, it 
surely is Even though they were not as- 
signed to such broader analyses, they 
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should have seen the mistaken uses to 
which systems analysis was being put. And 
the very success of systems analysts made 
the misuse of their product almost inevita- 
ble. In its precision and objectivity, seem- 
ing or otherwise, it simply overwhelmed 
- officials who should have been considering 
the other variables. What appeared to be 
measured was looked as to the neglect of 
the “soft” variables of wider importance. 
Enthoven, Smith, and their colleagues were 
brilliant technicians far in advance of their 
State Department or White House counter- 
parts.. The success of systems analysis, in 
the context of the utter failure of political 
and social science elsewhere in the govern- 
ment, produced a disaster. 
i Bruce M. RUSSETT 

Professor of Political Science 

Yale University- 

New - Haven 

Connecticut 


Davm A, Frier. Conflict of Interest in 
the Eisenhower Administration. Pp. viii, 
238. : Ames, Iowa: Iowa State Press, 
1969. $8.95, 


_ American’ politics has always been sub- 
‘ject to a dualistic morality. One set of 
moral principles demands the highest ethi- 
cal conduct from our public officials. An- 
other set of values extols success and ef- 
fectiveness, getting there “firstest with the 
mostest” without much regard for the 
means. Our political values at once- cele- 
brate -pragmatic flexibility and unyielding 
principle. The politician and the public 
official face either being honored or hung 
for the same.conduct. It comes as no sur- 
prise that public officials are most com- 
monly charged with being hypocritical. 
Professor Frier joins the chorus with a 
chronicled indictment of unethical political 
conduct of high public officials ‘in the 
Eisenhower Administration. 

This book is about cases of “conflict of 
interest”—or corruption—among officials in 
the Eisenhower Administration. ‘The au- 
thor adopts the posture of a muckraking 
historian, exposing the various ways that 
high office was misused for self-enrichment. 
The book makes interesting 8 and 
seems well documented. 


_ment, 
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Readers will be reminded again of Mr 
Nixon’s receipt of money from a fund that 
supplemented his income; the Dixon-Yates 
case involving Mr. Wenzell, Mr. Talbott 
and, of course, Sherman Adams. But do 
these instances warrant the author’s state- 
“make no mistake about it [ssc/] 
the Nixon, Roberts, Talbott, Wenzell, 
Strobel, Cross and Mansure cases were 
clearly symptomatic of an ethically. per- 
verted administration” (p. 130)? . 

One might have hoped for a little’ less 
denunciation and more analysis, All the 
cases that the author discusses involve in- 
stances where personal gratuity was re- 
ceived. What about the less conspicuous 
instances where individuals supported mea- 
sures and policies that had been paid for or 
from which they derived personal benefit? 
In a political system where access is a 


sought-after value, and the sponsorship of 


individuals and policies involves political 


‘exchange, the boundary line of ethical trad- 


ing is a hard one to draw, although it must 
be drawn. The trouble with moral indig- 
nation alone is that it reasserts the ethical 
principles but tells us little about how 
these can be made viable. 

Professor Frier has done us a useful ser- 
vice in his chronicle of corruption in high 
places’ during the Eisenhower years. He 
has shown how hollow—or cynical—was the 
Eisenhower promise to clean up “the mess” 
in Washington, only to have one of his 
own. But the events related here call for 
a deeper explanation of conflict of interest 
throughout the political system. The: au- 
thor makes little attempt at such a contri- 
bution. When & phenomenon is so com- 
mon, it distorts perspective to treat each 
instance as an example of human failing. ` 

LESTER G. SELIGMAN 

Department of Political Science 

University of Oregon 

Pugeng 


Wrap: B. Garewoon, Jr. Theodore. 
Roosevelt and the Art of Controversy. 
Pp. vii, 294. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 

- State University Press, 1970. $8.95. 
Willard B. Gatewood, Jr. has writtén an- 

important book on Theodore Roosevelt and, 

as party to it, an interesting slice of the 
history ‘of political controversy so often 
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surrounding the presidential office. Roose- 
` velts taste for controversy is, of course, 
well known, yet in some measure it has 
been one of the stereotypes about him that 
have been taken for granted. What Gate- 
wood has done in this study is to re-exam- 
ine Roosevelt’s public career as a stormy 
petrel, presenting judgments and conclu- 
sions about him in a finely drawn first 
chapter. He then proceeds to review in 
full detail seven particular episodes of 
Roosevelt’s Presidency. These range from 
better known ones, such as the White House 
dinner invitation:to Booker T. Washington, 
to the more personal and less significant, 
well illustrated by the account of the de- 
- terioration of friendly relations between the 
President and Maria Longworth and Bel- 
lamy Storer. Other episodes include the 
closing of the Indianola, Mississippi post 
office because of the intimidation of the 
Negro postmaster; the appointment of Dr. 
William D. Crum, a Negro, as customs col- 
lector at Charleston, South Carolina; the 
dispute involved in the dismissal of William 
A. Miller from the Government Printing 
Office, with its implications for labor 
unions; the uproar caused by his efforts to 
provide the nation with an artistic coinage; 
and finally, the Secret Service imbroglio at 
the end of Roosevelt’s second term. The 
net result- is a series of lively accounts, 
based on an impressive amount of scholarly 
investigation. Nevertheless, one may well 
question some of Gatewood’s choices while 
still appreciating his desire to explore as 
much new ground as possible. 

Granting the inevitability of controversy, 
one of the marks of an effective politician 
is an ability to turn all this tō his own ad- 
vantage, or to neutralize it, at the very 


least. In short, it is the “art of contro- 


_ versy” that the author sets out to portray. 
Roosevelt’s mastery of this art shows him 
to be shrewd, ambitious, and self-righteous, 
all traits that form a part of his conven- 
. tional profile. However, Gatewood also 
sees in his subject a humaneness, a feeling 
for Justice, and an asthetic sense that are 
no less authentic. The author is sympa- 
thetic yet critical toward Roosevelt 

In addition to providing new chapters on 
the disputatious Roosevelt, this book re- 
minds us of the implicitly controversial 
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potential of the presidential office. By 
showing that whatever a President may. do, 
in matters small and large, he runs the risk 
of inviting misunderstanding and criticism, 
TR’s temperament: emerges as only a part 
of the explanation of his presidential 
polemics. This secondary dimension of the 
book should not be overlooked, crowded 
out as it were by the image of a strong 
chief executive. By helping to make the 
office of President a powerful one, Roose- 
velt also helped to make it a more contro- 
versial one for himself and his successors. 
This is a price that most chief executives 
in the twentieth century have had to pay, 
in reverse proportion to their own mastery 
of the “art of controversy.” As Gate- 
wood’s book demonstrates, Roosevelt held 
a miser’s purse. 
Davo H. BURTON 
St., Joseph’s College 

Philadelphia 

Pennsylvania 


RosBert F. HEIZER AND ALAN J. ALMQUIST. 
Tke Other Californians: Prejudice and 
Discrimination under Spain, Mexico, and 
the Umted States. Pp. 296. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1971. $7.95. 

This early history of California almost 
forces the conclusion that there was some 
element in the atmosphere that made it 
impossible for Californians to treat human 
beings decently, if their skins were just a 
shade darker than that of the Caucasoid. 
Race prejudice appeared in its unadulte- 
rated form. 

The Indians of California came under 
Spanish control through the missionaries, 
who grudgingly accepted them as human 
beings whose souls must be saved. They 
were brought, to the mission by force. In 
1873, a raid took one hundred Indians as 
prisoners. They were lined up while two 
men with bottles of water baptized them. 
After this ritual performance, the Indians 
were shot with arrows. 

Some Negroes were brought to California 
by their masters. There was opposition to 
them. One man, however, argued that Ne- 
gro labor was essential because poison oak 
was so prevalent that it was impossible for 
white men to clear and develop the land. 
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In the Constitutional Convention there 
was considerable debate against au 
‘them as free citizens. 

In 1848, three Chinese landed in Cali- 
fornia.. By 1880, the number had reached 
75,000. They. went to the gold fields as 
cooks and lJaundrymen. They were ex- 
cluded from legal protection and were 
- robbed, beaten, and driven out of many 
‘places. Laws deprived them of the privi- 
lege of mining gold.’ Feeling against them 
developed in the goa fields and then spread 


"ail over. 


‘In 1880, there were eighty-six - Japanese 
in California and the anti-Chinese attitudes 
had prepared soil for’ them to be the major 
subject of discriminative legislation. An 
editorial in San Francisco declared that the 


Japanese were “a far greater danger to the 


_ laboring portion of ‘society than all the 
opium-coated pigtails who have ever blotted 
the fair name of this beautiful city.” The 
Russo-Japanese war of 1904—1905, won by 
the Japanese, created a.fear of war with 
Japan. It was assumed thatall Japanese 


- were spies. The Immigration Act of 1924- 


restricted Japanese, except for students, 
tourists, and treaty mercliants—all on tem- 
porary visas. 

At first, when the Japanese worked as 
agricultural laborers, they were readily ac- 
cepted, for they did work that whites dis- 
liked. When, however, they demanded 
higher pay and began to move above coolie 
labor, they incurred the displeasure of the 
employers. ` 


There was more legislation against the 


Japanese than against any other group. 
The Asiatic Exclusion League was responsi- 
ble for several restrictive laws. 
WILLIAM CARLSON SMITH 
l Retired 
Linfield College 
McMinnville 
Oregon 


BARBARA HINCKLEY. The Sentority Sys- 
tem in Congress. Pp. 146. Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press, 1971. 
"$5.95. - 


Mrs, Hinckley, i in this little book, vee 
persuasively that the seniority system used 
in Congress for the selection of committee 
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chairmen is not the “fend” that some‘ ob- 
servers hold it to be. “Few institutions,” 
she maintains, “have been subject to so 
much attack and so little appraisal.” 

The author first summarizes the well- 
known criticism of the seniority—“senility” 
—custom: (1) it “rewards age and long 


. service and thus builds a generation gap 


into congressional decision-making which 
gives great power to those least likely to 
be attuned to contemporary needs,” (2) it 
over-represents in the committee chairs 
“rural and conservative interests,” (3) it 
“obstructs party cohesion in Congress by 
creating ...a cadre of chairmen not re- 
sponsible to’ party leaders,” and (4) it 
favors “congressmen from safe districts, 
who are most likely to be out of step with 
current party programs.” 

In twenty-seven, different tables, Dr. 
Hinckley proceeds to cast some doubt on 
all these criticisms. She finds, for example, 
that “sheer length of service in Congress 
may be less crucial a determinant of com- 
mittee leadership than many have. sup- 
posed.” And her figures lead her to con- 
clude that the traditional argument that the 
system benefits only the safest states and 
districts “may have to be reversed to read 
that the system penalizes only the most 
competitive,” 


>. “Perhaps the single most important find- 


ing of this study,” says the author, is that 
“the effect of the seniority system on the 
kind of committee chairmen selected by 
Congress is at most a limited one,” Her 
analysis shows that “the group, geographical 
or other, with the largest: number of mem- 
bers of Congress nearly always turns out to 
have the largest number of chairmanships 


`- (or ranking minority members).” Thus, if 


more than 50 percent of the committee 
leaders are from the South, “this is be- 
cause, aS a result of congressional elections 
over the past twenty. years, nearly 50 per- 
cent of the Democratic party membership 
in both Senate and House has been from 
the South. In this situation, even a choice 
of committee leaders by lot would be ex- 
pected-to produce the same results.” 
Generally speaking, Mrs. Hinckley con- 
cludes, the seniority system is a profoundly 
conservative institution—‘not because it 
biases the kind of leaders selected, but be- 
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cause it reinforces the conservatism al- 
ready present in Congress.” 

As one senator says on the jacket, this 
book should “spare us a good deal of ill- 
informed rhetoric on both sides of the Con- 
gressional Reform debate.” 

M. NELSON McGeary 

Dean Emeritus, Graduate School 

Pennsylvania State University 

University Park 


DANIEL WALKER Howe. The Unitarian 
Conscience: Harvard Moral Philosophy, 
1805-1861. Pp. viii, 398. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1970. 
$15.00. 

“The imaginative reconstruction of a 
vanished world view”? is Daniel Walker 
Howe’s stated task in this magnificently re- 
searched and splendidly developed study 
that has already won the 1970 Brewer 
Prize of the American Society of Church 
History. Few succeed so well in such an 
ambition. The “Liberal Christians” who 
exercised such significant influence in the 
antebellum nineteenth century are rescued 
from the shadow of their more newsworthy 
but largely estranged ‘Transcendentalist 
kinsmen on the one hand, and of their 
-contentious Trinitarian Evangelical antag- 
onists on the other. The easy and some- 
times dismissive citation of Channing and 
Parker when “Unitarian” is spoken, is 
rendered totally inexcusable. 

Howe represents the Harvard Unitarians 
as a “confluence of Protestantism with the 
Enlightenment,” men who sought and be- 
lieved in balance, poised development, and 
harmony within both men and their socie- 
ties, and who therefore, like the Confucian 
mandarins they often resemble, must al- 
ways appear a little dull. Here, a genu- 
inely conservative ethos held significant if 
diminishing sway over the life of what was 
still the nation’s cultural capital. The study 
insofar as it has implicit bearing on the 
matter tends to be consonant with the thesis 
of Alan Heimart’s Religion and the Ameri- 
can Mind. 

The Harvard moralists’ indigenous aver- 
sion to the noisy struggles for American 
religious hegemony, and, moreover, to the 
swift changes of the nineteenth century, 
assured the brevity of their tenure as the 
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acknowledged American mandarins. How- 
ever, Howe is at pains to indicate that 
their views in many areas had more afhnity 
with the mainstream of American intellec- 
tual and theological development than many 
of their critics’ views. 

The twelve men whose brief biographical 
sketches are very helpfully appended in- 
clude well-known figures like William El- 
lery Channing, Andrews Norton, the Henry 
Wares, and several who have never had 
such careful treatment.: The first half of 
the book is devoted to a theoretical elab- 
oration of the “Harvard Moral Consensus” 
and the latter to “implementation,” to the 
Unitarian Awakening as “a case study in 
the application of ideas to community ex- 
perience.” ‘There Howe paints a rich pic- 
ture of the ‘sentimental” concern for heart 
religion, the Unitarian and indeed very 
early version of the Second Great Awaken- 
ing and of the “benevolent empire” of vol- 
untary enterprises, their Burkean politics 


‘and anti-Jacksonian economics, and their 


own agony over the tortured question of 
slavery. The material on Joseph Tucker- 
man, the first minister-at-large to the poor 
in Boston, is particularly fine, as is the 
treatment of “Genteel Letters” and Chan- 
ning’s travail over slavery. 

Explicating his subtitle, Howe reminds 
us of how broadly “moral philosophy” was 
conceived, for it included not only natural 
theology and ethics but also literary criti- 
cism-and the beginnings of all our social 
sciences. And he indicates that while the 
Harvard philosophers never thought of a 
non-normative examination of any of these 
subjects, in contrast they were, as Christian 
humanists, so interested in the nature of 
man and society that they had a growing ` 
capacity for at least a protoscientific ap- 
proach. Howe always keeps in mind the 
Harvard philosophers’ setting in time and 
space and their own historical sense. He 
demonstrates continuities with their Calvin- 
ist Puritan forebears, their Trinitarian ad- 
versaries, and the increasingly secular in- 
tellectual and cultural environment. 
“Channing and his peers pursued the ends 
of Jonathan Edwards by methods more 
reminiscent of Benjamin Franklin.” Pains- 
takingly placing them in a trans-Atlantic, 


‘and particularly Anglo-American context, 
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he notes their warm sense: of faliswanip> 
with Tocqueville, and their dependence on 
the Scottish common-sense realists such as 
Thomas Reid, Dugald Stewart and the 
Cambridge Platonists, Burke, Bishop But- 
~ ler, and others. He shows their unrigorous 
use and adaptation of European sources, in 
keeping with their intuitionism and their 
general distrust of deductive logic and fine 
philosophical distinctions. Ironically, of 
course, their very trans-Atlantic concern 
and sophistication were one factor in their 


failure to “keep up with the country” as it © 


moved geographically and spiritually away 
from Europe. 
These were men of many paradoxes. 


Religious liberals and social conservatives, at 


once optimistic and apprehensive, nationalistic 
and cosmopolitan, they were elitists in a land 
dedicated to equality, proponents of freedom 
of conscience who supported a religious estab- 
lishment, and reformists who feared change. 


Noting their fondness for the teleological — 


argument, Howe comments that such argu- 
ment would “have seemed plausible to men 
who were relatively well off.” He quotes 
approvingly Thomas Malthus’ verdict on 
New England Unitarianism: “ ‘It is a sys- 
tem which every good mind must wish to 
be true, but I think there are considerable 
difficulties from some of the texts?” And 
one is struck again at the way a theology 
of the Left Middle or Left can be ac- 
companied by a oe of-the Right Middle 
or Right. 

Howe cites James F. McLachlan’s find- 
' ings: from a sample of 450 prominent late- 
nineteenth-century “mugwump reformers,” 
more than a third—more than any other 
denomination—had been reared in Unitari- 
anism. ‘This is some sign of the quality of 


the inheritance left behind by the “Uni- 


_ tarian Establishment.” 
Broce MORGAN 
- roo of Religion and = 
- American Studies 
Amherst College 
Massachusetts 


FREDERICK J. Lipsy. To End War: The 
Story of the’ National Council for Pre- 
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enion 0 of War. 
N.Y.: Fellowship Publications, 
$5.00. 


BERNARD K. JounroLy. Pacifists Prog- 
ress: Norman Thomas and the Decline 
of American Socialism. Pp. xiii, 337.` 
Chicago: Quadrangle Books, . 1970. 
$8.95. 


Frederick J. Libby (b. 1874), Congrega- 
tionalist minister turned Quaker, tells his 
own story as executive secretary (1921- 
1954) of the National Council for Preven- 
tion of War, the “spearhead” of the Ameri- 
can peace movement in the twenties and 
thirties. Although it did not succeed in - 
preventing World War II, the NCPW did 
win many battles“in its valiant fight for 
peace, and the opposing forces—the War 
and Navy Departments, the Navy League, 
the American Legion, and the munitions 
manufacturers—always had to be on guard 
as to what Fred Libby and the NCPW 
would be doing next. 

The various disarmament conferences 
were vigorously supported and publicized. 
The NCPW was largely responsible for 
getting the Nye investigations of the muni- 
tions industry under way. It managed the 
defeat of a militarist congressman in Mis- . 
souri. It played a significant role in having - 
antiwar and neutrality planks written into 
the Democratic and Republican platforms 
in 1936 and 1940, 7 

Most impressive is the spirit of this 
“Grand Old Man,” always speaking straight 
from the shoulder, without bitterness or 
name calling, and with such integrity that 
even his fiercest opponents were ‘bound to 
respect him. In all this, Fred Libby rep- 
resents liberal Quaker pacifism at its best. 

Equally impressive are his sense of di- 
vine calling (“God took a hand in my 
affairs”), his deep commitment, his untir- 
ing perseverance, and his optimism True, 
to the cynic the latter might seem to be 
mere naiveté. Herbert Hoover’s coming 
to the White House was hardly the fulfill- 
ment of Isaiah’s prediction of an era of 
peace on earth (p. 65). 

But, naïveté or no, the cause for which 
Fred Libby labored was ‘far more right 
than that of his opponents. And as Oswald 


s 


Pp. xiii, 188. Nyack, ~ 
1969. 
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Garrison Villard said at the height of World 
War II, although men like Libby may 
“never occupy the office of Secretary of 
State,” it is not too much to ask that men 
who do hold high office listen to prophetic 
voices such as his, whether in war or in 
peacetime; and “if our country’s aim were 
really to build a better world when peace 
comes, we could do no better than to send 
to the countries we are to conquer men of 
' the faith, character, steadfastness and sim- 
ple Christianity of a Fred Libby.” 


The story of Norman Thomas (1884— 
1968), Presbyterian pacifist, Social Gospel 


minister turned Socialist, operating within — 


the political structure itself for the building 
of a just and peaceable social order, is told 
by an erstwhile youthful socialist admirer, 
now older and no longer a Socialist, who 
suspects that Thomas himself was not a 
Socialist in his last years. 

The author’s purpose is to study his 
subject as a political figure, and to deter- 
mine why it was that “under Thomas’s 
leadership [1924~1948] the Socialist party 
withered and virtually disappeared” (p. 3). 
Although recognizing other factors contrib- 
uting to this decline, such as factionalism 
within the party and the drawing power of 
Roosevelts New Deal, Johnpoll believes 
the major cause to have been the fact that 
Thomas was no politician, unable to com- 
promise, seeing only good and evil. “His 
inability to recognize that politics was... 
the art of the possible . . . doomed him to 
failure” (p. 250). l 

But failure in what? In keeping the 
Socialist party alive, Inasmuch, however, 
as the author himself is no longer a So- 
cialist, he can hardly claim Thomas’s failure 
as a calamity. Moreover, from the evi- 
dence that he presents, particularly evi- 
dence of the manner in which Thomas con- 
ducted his campaigns, one could make a 


strong case to show that to be a politician’ 


was never Thomas’s real purpose. Johnpoll 
himself says, “Thomas was basically a So- 
cial Gospel minister preaching from a 


nationwide pulpit to a limitless congrega- : 


tion” (p. 86). 
In this “evangélistic” role the author’s 
treatment makes Thomas a brilliant suc- 
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cess, although it does so in low key and 
sometimes chiefly between the lines. He 
quotes America favorably when it says 
that, even as the Socialist party declined in 


numbers, 


Thomas grew in public esteem not because he 
moderated his ‘radical’ proposals as the years 
went by, but because so much of what. he 
advocated became the law of the land. So it 
was with minimum wages, jobless compensa- 
tion, old-age pensions, health insurance, and 
a half-dozen other key reforms. Decades be- 
fore the civil rights crusade and the poverty 
war, Norman Thomas had mounted the barri- 
cades. 


And then-the authors own words: “The 
truth was that Thomas and the other Social 
Gospeleers had evangelized so well that 
much of what they and their Socialist allies 
preached was adopted by the defenders of 
capitalism” (p. 289). 

Since the author seems to assume that 
political success is‘a higher virtue than that 
in which Thomas excelled, we might well 
ask whether politicians ever can accomp- . 
lish genuine social reform without benefit 
of the prodding of “evangelistic” gadflies 
whose integrity will not permit them to 
compromise an inch. And then, the oppo- .- 
site side of the coin: What are the chances 
of a true Social Gospeleer retaining his in- 
tegrity once he leaves his pulpit to devote — 
himself exclusively to politics? Thomas 
never quite did this and herein may lie the 
secret of his ever-growing integrity. 


There are exceptions to the rule, of 
course, but by and large it would seem to 


‘be highly desirable that men of integrity 


like Norman Thomas and Fred Libby re- 
main on the outside, concentrating their 
moral spotlight upon the political arena 
and its actors, rather than becoming in- 
volved in the arena itself at the risk of ex- 
changing their integrity for a mess of po- 
litical pottage. 

Senator Richard Russell of Georgia is 
supposed to have said that the civil rights 
bill became law in 1964 because the preach- 
ers of America got it into their heads that 
the race question was a moral issue—turn- - 
ing the moral spotlight on Capitol Hill until 
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the politicians had to do what some of them 
didn’t want to do. 

A small correction: Woodrow Wilson was 
the father-in-law of Francis B. Sayre, not 
John Nevin Sayre (p. 29). 

Guy F. HERSHBERGER 
. Professor Emeritus of History 

Goshen College 

Goshen 

Indiana- 


James McEvoy III. Radicals or Conserva- 
tives: The Contemporary American 
Right. Pp. vii, 167. Chicago: Rand 
McNally, 1971. $4.95. oo 
‘This is another. significant study in the 

group that have been made in the last fif- 

teen years to identify and evaluate the im- 

portance of individuals and groups usually 


characterized as the American Right, right- 


wingers, the Radical. Right, or ultra-con- 
servatives, as contrasted with Communists, 
- Socialists, or ultra-liberals at the other end 
of the political scale. The task proves 
invariably elusive and difficult, as social 
_scientists attempt to solve it with new tools 
of social analysis, primarily because the in- 
fluence of the rightist groups does not- al- 
ways: correlate with their numerical size 
and because their influence is not necessarily 
expressed through our political machinery 
or our system of national elections. For 
example, their ability to prevent states from 
adopting good mental health or abortion 
laws, or to influence local school boards on 
- sex education, or to force library boards to 
censure certain. books, may be spheres of 
influence of greater significance than are the 
national elections. 

Nevertheless, if Attorney General Mitchell 
ds right in his predictions about the future 
of conservatism in the United States, the 
more we learn about the ultra-conservatives, 
the better. l 

McEvoy brings to bear current social- 
service scholarship on the role of the right- 
ists in the activities of Joseph McCarthy 
and in the political campaigns of Eugene 
„McCarthy, Barry Goldwater, and George 
“Wallace—not that Eugene McCarthy is 
considered as a right-winger. He attempts 
to identify and describe those who sup- 
* ported Goldwater and Wallace and to de- 
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scribe the difference between the two groups 
in terms of relevant factors. His analysis 
is careful, discerning, and beautiful; and 
he destroys the simplistic interpretation so 
abundant in the popular journals and 
Sunday supplement articles. 

He makes quite clear that Joseph 
McCarthy was bluffing and that the damage 
he did could have been avoided if members 
of Congress had known this. But how 
could they? Can social scientists develop 
tools that can, in the future, bring in results 
soon enough to prevent repetitions of 
similar mistakes? Public opinion polls 
obviously are insufficient. 

To the extent that the influence of the 
rightists on American political activity 
culminating in national elections is impor- 


tant, the McEvoy study makes a most 


valuable contribution to our understanding 
of the current American political scene. 
RaLrH E. ELLSWORTH 
Director of Libraries 
University of Colorado 
Boulder : 


MARIA OSSAWSKA. Social Determinants of 
Moral Ideas. Pp. xiv, 190. Philadel- _ 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1970. $9.50. 


A course of lectures on the Sodol of 
Morals delivered by the distinguished Polish 
social thinker, Maria Ossowska, at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1967 is made 
available in this publication in the Haney 
Foundation Series. An exemplary intro- 
duction by Henry Hiz and Charles H. Kahn 
outlines the high points of Mrs. Ossowska’s 
long career. Unfortunately, the book that 
follows does not match such high expecta- 
tions. It still bears the rough cast of lec- 
tures, marked by excessive repetition and 


-overdependence on the “reading material,” 


that is, the literature in the field. This, 
then; is a survey of views contributed by 
other authors and a sketch of topics that 
require further discussion and research. 
Much of Ossowska’s reading—-for instance, 
Mandeville, Montesquieu, the cultural an- 
thropologists—is quite refreshing and stim- 
ulating. Regrettably, there is no index 
whereby one can piece together these fre- 
quent references, and no bibliography. The 
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text has been printed with embarrassing 
incompetence by the Unversity of Penn- 
sylvania Press. 

In chapter 1, Ossowska divides up the 
intellectual labor appropriate to a study of 
ethics. She advocates a separation of de- 
scriptive ethics from normative ethics, as 
an autonomous treatment of moral life, but 
leaves unsettled their mutual operation or 


possible opposition. The disproportionately _ 


large second chapter could well be expanded 
into a book with its own chapters. Here 
are catalogued the various determinants of 
moral attitudes, including geography, de- 
mography, several types of economic and 
political structure—she cautions against ex- 
clusive emphasis upon economic class inter- 
ests—family, personality, knowledge, art, 
religion, law. One would be a fool to 
overlook the role of any of these in our 
assessment of moral attitudes, but such “a 
very rough account of factors which influ- 
ence morality” leaves in doubt which of 
them are crucial determinants in any 
society or in any individual. 

I see a place here for the normative exer- 
cise of will or reason in decision-making, 
as one faces this multiude of influences 
upon choice. Ossowska is inconclusive’ 
“Up to now I have simply enumerated the 
factors which influence morality. He who 
would like to verify these hypotheses would 
have to resort to comparative studies” (p. 
90). I believe that by “comparative” -re- 
search she means experimental testing for 
variables with controlled counter-instances, 
so that we could learn what is decisive for 
whom in which society. But this re- 
quires isolating comparable factors in dif- 
ferent cultures, whereas variables may 
be integrally bound up with others as 
co-determinants. 

Chapter 3 is a brief survey of interesting 
theories of the sociology of morals. It is 
in the fourth and final chapter that the 
originality and brilliance of the thinker 
shine forth, in a concrete study of Homeric 
ideal and bourgeois ethos which throws light 
on the warrior attitude. 

ROBERT GINSBERG 

Assistant Professor of Philosophy 

Pennsylvania State University 

Delaware County Campus 

Media 
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GLENDON SCHUBERT. Dispassionate Jus- 
tice: A Synthesis of the Judicial Opinions 
of Robert H. Jackson. Pp. vii, 342. 
Indianapolis, Indiana: Bobbs-Mermill, 
1969. $9.50. 


I must confess to epproaching this book 
with considerable foreboding. ‘The genre 
of which it is an example is not a happy 
one. There have been a numer of produc- 
tions recently in which some ruthlessly 
edited opinions of a particular judge are 
published with introduction and headnotes 
that purport to organize and present the 
“judicial philosophy” of the subject. Thus 
it was that Glendon Schubert surprised me, 
and while I am still less than enthusiastic 
about the edited-opinion format as a way 
for lawyers and political scientists to ap- 
proach and analyze the work of jurists, I 
now realize that it can, in skilled hands, 
be an effective tool. 

Schubert sets out to clarify the relation- 
ship between Justice Jackson’s personal 
beliefs about politics, economics, and so- 
ciety—Schubert insists on calling such be- 
liefs an ‘“Sdeology’—and the positions 
Jackson took on great issues of constitu- 
tional law. This is the task of the serious 
biographer and Schubert carries it off well. 
Specifically, he challenges the canard that 
Jackson was without fixed views—that 
there were no important strands of thought 
that ran through and gave coherence to the 
This appearance of 
aimlessness arises, Schubert argues, from 
two sources: Jackson’s speaking on both 
sides of certain economic issues as a matter 
of political expediency, and Jackson’s fail- 
ure to conform to any of the convention- 
ally identified traditions of constitutional 
interpretation. 

Thus, during his New Deal years and his 


‘first four years on the Court, when his 


loyal service to Roosevelt Jed him to expect 
higher things, Jackson trimmed his eco- 
nomic conservatisms and came across in 
fashionable liberal terms On his return 
from Nuremberg, where he had served as 
Chief Prosecutor, Jackson found his po- 
litical ambitions frustrated and his basic 
economic conservatism then reasserted it- 
self. Jackson -never stood clearly in the 
Holmes-Brandeis tradition of judicial re- 
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straint, nor the laissez-faire orthodoxy of 
men such as Sutherland and McReynolds, 


nor in the emerging “activist” tradition of — 


men such as Black and Douglas. Nonethe- 
less, when one works as Schubert does, 
inductively from the. judicial opinions and 
other published comments, to discover 
views, if any, behind. these writings, some 
patterns begin to emerge. 

In the First Amendment area, for in- 
stance, Jackson evinced great sensitivity 
to freedom of thought and belief, but less 
sympathy for the freedom to express—to 
proselytize and to persuade others of the 
rectitude of one’s views. When the prob- 
lem was one of government telling children 
to salute the flag or testing the “sincerity” 
of religious belief. Jackson’s response was 
anti-government. When the problem was 
one of sound trucks used to broadcast po- 
‘Jitical messages or of a _ rabble-rousing 
street-corner orator, Jackson was found ap- 
proving governmental action against indi- 
viduals. There is no paradox here once it 
is realized that the underlying value for 
Jackson was the value of leaving people 
alone. He gave short shrift to government 
as well as to propagandists when it seemed 
that the good, upright folk of a community 
were being forced to say something or listen 
to something offensive, or being categorized 
- by their beliefs 

Jackson’s “ideology,” “Schubert argues, 
was the characteristic belief structure of 


successful men in provincial America; it 


was also the characteristic “ideology” of 
the American legal profession. It was this 
coincidence which made Jackson a ‘lawyer’ S 
lawyer”—not so much a man learned in the 
. law—such as Frankfurter, or fired with 
populist concern for the little man—-such 
as Black—but moved.to protect individuals 
' against all restraints except those of the 
market place. ‘The phrase “dispassionate 
justice” was one used by Jackson to 
“lacerate brethren he felt were writing their 
personal visions of correct social policy 
into law. The obvious irony is that no 


judicial performance of the period was more. 


. passionate than Jackson’s. 

_ And yet, and yet? | Will it quite do to 
say that Jackson was a quintessential Amer- 
ican conservative? Was he only a small- 
town lawyer with a gift for language and a 


` plain and simple? 
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vaulting ambition? Schubert gets us closer 
to the man than anyone else who has writ- 
ten about him, but I think that something 
still eludes us. Jackson’s sensitivity. to the 
value of individual liberty was greater than 
we commonly associate with the provincial 
mind. While he may talk a great deal 
about freedom of restraint, it strikes me 
that the typical small-town lawyer’s reac- 
tion to kids who refuse to salute the flag 
would be to require them to do so. And 
can we readily dismiss Jackson’s espousal 
of New Deal economics as opportunism 
Can any man passion- 
ately enforce public policy that he detests 
for ten years? Particularly cynical deci- 
sions are perfectly believable, but a cynical 
decade strains credulity. Might it not have 
been that intensification and abatement of 
the Depression influenced Jackson, as well 
as the rise and fall of his ambition? If 
his views were genuinely altered for a 
season, then again, he was something more 
than a quintessential small-town lawyer. 

But these are very tentative dissatisfac- 
tions Schubert has produced a helpful 
book that deserves a place on all our 
shelves.. 

. RICHARD E. MORGAN 

“Bowdoin College 

Brunswick 
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MICHAEL P. ROGIN AND Joun L. SHOVER. 
Political Change'in California: Critical 
Elections and Social Movements, 1890- 
1966. -Pp. xx, 231. Westport, Conn.: 
Greenwood, 1970. $12.50. 


Because political scientists and historians 
collaborate so infrequently, a common re-. 
search venture solicits immediate interest, 
and especially so when the strengths of the 
respective disciplines, empirical rigor and 
attention to change over time, are the 
premises for collaboration. Political scien- 


tist Rogin and historian Shover use‘ voting 


data to examine landmark electoral develop- . 
ménts in California’ Although their efforts 
are uneven and on occasion, seriously 
flawed, the book offers important advances 
in its methods and findings to the study 
of electoral politics and the history of 
California. 
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Rogin and Shover skillfully adapt V. O. 
Key’s classic model of critical elections— 
deep voter involvement, major shifts in 
party strength, and durable party realign- 
ments—and apply its criteria to California. 
They successfully describe and ‘to a lesser 
extent explain four periods of electoral 
realignment. 

The book is divided into six discrete 
chapters, four of which appeared earlier as 


journal articles. The first chapter makes © 
the case that the Bryan-McKinley election - 
fundamentally realigned party loyalties . 


Chapters 2 and 3 establish the important 
role of labor in the Progressive vote. 
Chapter 4 demonstrates that the election 
of 1928 was not a critical election. Chap- 
ter 5 examines the contradiction of the 
Democrats in the 1930’s with a majority 
of registered voters yet the vote of a 


minority party in state politics. And the © 


last chapter describes and then attempts to 
account for 1960 right-wing behavior in 
southern California. 

Despite noteworthy strengths, the book 
has several major flaws. For one, the 
book is primarily a collection of articles. 
The collaboration is at best partial, for 
Rogin and Shover each take full responsi- 


bility for three chapters. The six chapters — 


do not thematically converge and, perhaps 
more important, do not systematically de- 
velop the character and problems of po- 
litical change. The authors also show some 
lack of familiarity with the general litera- 
ture on state politics. However, the weak- 
est sections occur when the authors depart 
from the model of critical elections. In 
particular, I was distressed by the last 
chapter, in which Rogin introduces the 


notion of political symbols to explain right- ` 


wing voting behavior in southern California. 

In chapter six, Rogin takes up the “rad- 
lib” cudgels and clubs the people and life 
style of southern California Although I 
live and teach in the most Republican 
county in California, I find Rogin’s 
version of southern California culture to 
be a vacuous caricature. 
“. . politics creates fantasies with which 
the repressed actual character of southern 
California returns to public consciousness 
monstrously garbed” are polemical and 
often nonsensical. The cultural critique 


Explanations like | 
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7 


tends to be a wastebasket of prejudices 
and assorted academic hypotheses. The 


‘book would have been better served by | 


avoiding the sleight-of-hand notions of 
political culture to damn southern Califor- 
nia residents for being nght-wing know- 
nothings. . 

Nevertheless, the first five chapters stand 
in welcome relief to the impressionistic 
summaries of past elections found in most 
textbooks on California. Together with 
Buchanan, Canon, and Mowry, I would 


.yank the book among the best available on 


California political history. 
~ RONALD O. LOVERIDGE 
University of California 
Riverside 


Harotp SEDMAN. Politics, Position and 
Power: The Dynamics of Federal Organt- 
zation. Pp. x, 311. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1970. $7.50. 


Developing the thesis that “in the choice 
of institutional types and structural ar- 
rangements we are making decisions with 
significant political implications,” the au- 
thor draws upon a rich experience with 
the U.S. Bureau of the Budget, most 
recently as Assistant Director for Man- 
agement and Organization, to make many 
informative and challenging observations 
about the organization of the federal ad- 
ministrative system Following an intro- 


. duction in which he is critical of the tradi- 


tional or-orthodox dogmas of administrative 
organization and the “cult of efficiency,” he 
devotes a series of chapters to an examina- 
tion of the politics of government organiza- 
tion as viewed from the Congress, the 
White House, the departments, codperative 
federalism, the role of codrdination, and the 
politics of institutional type, including the 
regulatory agencies, government corpora- 
tions, and advisory and intergovernmental 
bodies. 

Some of the observations which the au- 
thor makes in the course of his study are 
as. follows: 


Organizational arrangements are not neutral 
We do not organize in a vacuum. Organiza- 
tion is one way of expressing national com- 
mitment, influencing program direction, and 
ordering priorities (p. 14). 

Institutional type and organization structure . 
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are important because they can help or hinder 
the President in performing his pivotal role 
within our constitutional system (p.-36). 

Reorganization proposals repeatedly have 
foundered on the shoals of competing commit- 
tee jurisdictions (p. 42). 

Unlike a legislator, a President should view 
the passage of a law as a beginning, not an 
end. His responsibility does not cease when 
he has decided what to do (p. 68). 

Department heads seldom start with a clean 
slate. Generally they must adapt to the 
institution, rather than the institution to them 
(p. 98). 

If we are to do something meaningful about 
the organization and management of the execu- 
tive branch, we must start first with depart- 
ment and agency heads. New approaches are 
needed—-approaches based on what the po- 
litical executive’s functions really are—not on 
obsolete concepts of ida they should be 
(p. 135}. 

Chief executives and top management gen- 
eralists are viewed by ... program adminis- 
trators as potential or actual enemies, subject 
to the fluctuating whims of the electorate 
(p 136). 

If codperative federalism is to be something 
more than an empty slogan, state and local 
governments must overcome the fragmentation 
of authorities within their URAC 
(p. 163). 

The quest for codrdination is in many 
respects the twentieth century equivalent of 
the medieval search for, the Philosopher's stone 
(p. 164). 

The interplay of competing and often con- 
tradictory political, economic, social and re- 
gional forces within our constitutional system 
and pluralistic society has produced a smor- 
gasbord of institutional types (p. 195). 

Advice becomes limiting when an executive’s 
discretion in the choice of his advisers is 
restricted by law or executive order and 
advisory bodies assume an independent status 
(p. 236). 


It is to be hoped that the National 
Academy of Public Administration may 
make it possible for other scholars-in- 
residence to share their experience and 
expertise with scholars and practitioners of 
administration as was done in this instance. 

Lioyp M. SHORT 
~ Professor Emeritus of Public Affairs 

University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis 
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W, Teseau. A History of 
Florida. Pp. 501. Coral Gables, Fla.: 
University of Miami Press, 1971. $12.95. 

CHartes W. Pierce. Pioneer Life in 
Southeast Elorida. Pp. 264. Coral 
Gables, Fla.: University of Miami Press, 

~ 1971. $7.95. 

Professor Tebeau’s History of Florida 
will probably answer any sensible question 
anyone might have about the state. Al- 
though the book is not cyclopedic, the 
author manages to weave into his narrative 
a great deal of detailed information—sta- 
tistics on population, economic wealth, 
agricultural and citrus production, and so 
on. Also, he gives in great detail the 
political developments from colonial times 
to the present. 

Tebeau disclaims any intention to exhaust 
a treatment of the social and economic 
developments, and states that his study is 
primarily chronological and political. Yet 
underlying politics there were issues that 
brought in social and economic questions, 
and, therefore, the book can easily be said. 
to be a well-balanced account of the state. 
The style of the narrative is smooth, clear, 
and entertaining. Although one of the chief 
sources of Florida wealth is tourism, there 
is nothing propagandistic in the book. 
There is no attempt to smooth over or 
ignore the devastating hurricanes that have 
visited the state nor the “boom and bust” 
episodes. The book carries many well- 
chosen illustrations—in fact 124—many .of 
them contemporary with the narrative. 
Tebeau writes as a sound historian, ‘with 
no overtones either to the right or left. 

Prehistoric Florida was under water, and 
a map is included indicating its supposed 
outlines before it emerged into its present 
shape. Then come the Indians; the.Span- 
jards, who discovered the peninsula and 
made the first permanent settlement, at St. 
Augustine; the bloody conflict with the 
French; the minor disputes with Georgia; 
the loss to the British in 1763; the reces- 
sion to Spain in 1783; the purchase by the 


CHARLTON 


‘United States in 1820; the secession, Civil 


War, and Reconstruction; and on down 
through the modern period, to end up with 
the Walt Disney $300,000,000 development 
on its 27,000 acres. 


a aad 
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Understandingly devoid of footnotes, the 
book has a select bibliography; and there 
are two appendixes, giving a listing of all 
the governors: from the explorers who func- 
tioned as governors down to the present, 
and the 1970 population by counties. 


Lighter reading about a segment of south- 
eastern Florida may be found in Charles 
W. Pierce's Pioneer Life in Southeast 
Florida, that, for the purpose of this nar- 
rative, includes the Lake Worth region and 
extension on down to Biscayne Bay. In 
this pioneer period there were only the 
faintest beginnings of Palm Beach and 
Miami. The Pierces came to Florida in 
1871, when the author was only seven. 


years old.. Pierce constructed this account’ 


from his mother’s diaries as well as from 
the ones he kept and the notes he made 
along the way. He completed these mem- 
oirs only a few months before his death, 
in 1939. The narrative ends with the year 


1893, when the pioneer period was- over, © 
ended by the arrival of Henry M Filagler’s 


East Coast Railway. This manuscript was 
severely cut and well edited by Dr. Donald 
W. Curl of Florida Atlantic University. 
The narrative is a down-to-earth account 
of all that engaged the attention of Pierce, 
and out of it comes an interesting descrip- 
tion of the lives of the early settlers, many 


of them identified by name—how they- 


lived; how they traveled in their sail 
boats; how they hunted deer, bears, wild 
cats, and panthers; their experiences in 
raising pineapples and their failures in the 


sugar cane business; and even how Pierce . 
was a barefoot United States mail carrier 


down the sandy beach. The work is 
authentic, dependable, and interestingly 
written. | 
| E. MERTON COULTER 
Professor Emeritus of History 
University of Georgia 
Athens 
REXFORD G., TUGWELL. Off Course: From 
Truman to Nixon. Pp. ix, 326. New 
York: Praeger Publishers, 1971. $7.95. 
_ This is an extraordinary book, brilliantly 
written, and a good summary account of 
the administrations of the five Presidents 
since Franklin Roosevelt. Tugwell, easily 
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the best known of Roosevelt’s surviving 
Brain Trusters, is still, after the passing of 
the years, devoted to Roosevelt and the 
Roosevelt policies; his general thesis is that 
these Roosevelt policies were abandoned by 
the succeeding Presidents and that this put 
the country “off course’ to the point of 
disaster. He argues that this would not 
have happened had Roosevelt lived and 
continued to be President, which he might | 
have done, “until- 1952, at least, and 
perhaps until 1956!” 

There is first, therefore, a reassessment 


.of Franklin Roosevelt, as a man of Hyde 


Park, as a paralytic at Warm Springs, as 
an ambitious politician, as Governor, and 
as President; and there is throughout, but 
more directly in part 4, “What He 
Wanted,” a review and assessment of the 
Roosevelt policies in relation to those of 
the later Presidents. In order to make his 
comparisons and conclusions, Tugwell pre- 
sumes to know, from his close associations 
with FDR, “extrapolating from what he 
was, how he did things, where he seemed 
to be going, and how he had always seen 
the American future,” what Roosevelt 
would have done. In thus using the Roose- 
velt policies and methods as a standard for 
the later Presidents, Tugwell admits that 
Roosevelt made mistakes, but he insists 
that the mistakes were acknowledged and 
the mistaken policies corrected or aban- 
doned. The implication seems’ to be that 
the succeeding Presidents made even more 
mistakes and either covered them up or 
carried them on. “The United States was 
not made insecure by enemies but by the 
folly of its statesmen. Roosevelt would . 
not have been one of these.” 

This sweeping indictment is applied ex- 
pressly to each of the five succeeding Presi- 
dents in turn by an examination and assess- 
ment of' their policies, both foreign and 
domestic. In each,case the summary ac- 
count of what happened is factually accu- 
rate and entrancingly stated, but the inter- 
pretation and conclusion will arouse vigor- 
ous debate. Truman, according to Tugwell, 
did everything wrong, in respect to the 
atom bomb, disarmament, the Cold War, 
Korea, Indochina, his conception of the 
Presidency. “It had taken only two years 
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-after Roosevelts death, with Truman’s 
management, to turn two great victorious 
. allied powers into aggressive enemies.” 
Eisenhower was what the people wanted 
their President to be, “informal, kindly, 
‘decent, somewhat confused,” but a drifter 
in both foreign and domestic affairs, who 
permitted Dulles to develop the policy of 
mass retaliation. Kennedy is let off fairly 
easily because he had so little time to do 
much wrong, but his policies in respect to 
Cuba, Vietnam, and Latin America were 
either bad or ineffective, and in domestic 
affairs nothing of note was accomplished. 
Lyndon Johnson, ‘although a Roosevelt 
disciple and bent on completing the New 
Deal, attempted everything at once and 
“tragically mishandled” everything, espe- 
cially, of course, Vietnam. Nixon, who 
“simply did not appear, to many Americans, 
as 2 man who ought to be President,” seems 
to impress Tugwell more than do his Demo- 
cratic predecessors—“his appeal began to 
change from the hard-line ideologies he had 
- preached so long to a liberalism hardly 
recognizable as Nixonian”;: a chapter, 
headed “Nixon: Return to Coexistence,” 
suggests, among other incredible changes, 
“the return to Roosevelt wisdom”; and, in 
fact, the entire part 6, dealing with Nixon, 
is entitled ‘Return to Roosevelt.” 

These judgments, will be challenged by 
many, including other devotees of Franklin 
Roosevelt, perhaps especially Tugwell’s 
complete and harsh’ rejection of Truman, a 
judgment not in accord with that of most 
historians: of the period. ‘Then there is 
Nixon, whose conversion to genuine Roose- 
veltism will be doubted by Democrats and 
Republicans alike. But Tugwell’s views 
are at least entitled to a fair hearing, 
which this review cannot provide, and the 
book should be widely and carefully read. 

CLARENCE A. BERDAHL 

Professor Emeritus of Political Science 

University of Illinois 

Urbana-Champaign 
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ALFRED BALK. The Free Last: Properly 
Without Taxes. Pp. vi, 276. New York: 
Russell, Sage, 1971. $7.50. 

This book provides a lucid, though at 
times overly dramatic, discussion of prop- 
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erty tax exemptions in the American public 
sector. Despite the limited availability of 
comprehensive property tax exemption data, 
the author attains his primary objective of 
demonstrating the growning magnitude of 
such exemptions and their implications for 
both taxpayer equity and state/local gov- 
ernment fiscal capacity. Moreover, the 
extremely heterogeneous nature of property 
tax exemptions stands out sharply as the — 
author develops the first ten chapters of | 
the eleven chapter book., However, this 
very heterogeneity raises an important con- 
ceptual issue that somehow seems to escape 
the analytical framework of the book. 
That is, property tax exemptions are not 


‘desirable per se. This means that a blanket 


elimination of all such exemptions, would 
only create “new” inequities while doing 
away with some of the “old” ones. 
Admittedly, Balk does not advocate the 
elimination of all exemptions. However, | 
his opposition to such action is formed on 
the basis of “political feasibility” and not 
on: the “theoretical” grounds of taxpayer 
equity Within such a widely diverse range 
of reasons for property tax exemptions, a 
rational taxpayer consensus would doubt- 
less consider many exemptions to be “‘justi- 
fied” while not accepting others. Yet, the 
author tends to treat exemptions in an 
“asymmetrical” fashion which ignores those 
“total” budgetary effects that help to estab- 
lish varying degrees of justification for the 
diverse exemptions. For example, both the 
sizable “tax savings” accruing to govern- 
ment and the greater “freedom of choice” 
accruing to individual citizens as a result 


of the existence of tax-exempt private: edu- 


cational institutions, tend to be obscured, 
as the book pours forth its waves of exemp- 
tionexamples Importantly, these examples 
emphasize only the negative aspects of the 
exemptions, such as the erosion of govern- 
mental fiscal capacity. Moreover, the 
recommendation that exempt property be 
required to make direct monetary payments 
for various governmental services which it 
receives, regardless of the reasons for its 
exemption status, represents a similar lack 
of analytical symmetry. 
Nonetheless, The Free List still meets its 
primary goal of drawing attention to the 
expanding importance of the property tax 
exemption problem. The organization of 
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the book is effective and the information 
_ contained in it is recent; the appendix is 
detailed and useful. Moreover, the policy 
chapter recognizes the need for vastly 
improved documentation of all existing 
exemptions—a necessary first step for 
rational policy concerning such exemptions. 
Given a more comprehensive knowledge of 
existing exemptions and the application of 
a symmetrical analytic approach, it is hope- 
ful that the individual evaluation of each 
exemption would provide more rational and 
more equitable property tax exemption 
policies in the American public sector. 
BERNARD P. HERBER 
Professor of Economics 
University of Arizona 
Tucson 


DanieL Jay Baum. Toward a Free 
Housing Market. Pp. 241. Coral 
Gables, Florida: University of Miami 
Press, 1971. $10.00. 

Jack M. GUTTENTAG AND Morris BECK. 
New Series on Home Mortgage Yields 
Since 1951, Pp. 357. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1970. $10.00. 


A “free housing market,” in the book by 
Daniel Jay Baum, is one in which black 
households can obtain the housing they 
need without regard to racial boundaries. 
A volunteer committee in Indianapolis was 
formed to help families which lost their 
homes to highway projects, or who were 
otherwise “displaced,” in finding replace- 
ment housing from among the 400 or so 
Federal Housing Administration repossessed 
dwellings that come on the market in 
Indianapolis each year. With the active 
help of the local FHA director, the com- 
mittee got for its clients what amounts to 


“first refusal” for these homes, the sale - 


of which was financed directly by Federal 
National Mortgage Association. 

Active during 1968, the committee found 
housing for about one in four of the fami- 
lies that came to it for assistance, and 
about half of the homes thus purchased 
were brought by black “families in previ- 
ously white neighborhoods. The committee 
was handicapped and embarrassed by a 
proviso in the special relationship with 
FHA that forbade the payment of a 


brokerage commission, and author Baum 
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makes a rather good case that this limita- 
tion was intended to make the project 
unfeasible. The committee was also denied 
access to lists of displaced households, and 
resorted to a series of “open house” 
meetings that brought displaced households 
in contact with people who could help 
them, primarily people on loan from the 
FHA counseling service and from the 


‘Indiana Civil Rights Commission. 


A: few real estate brokers helped, and it. 
was the committee’s hope that its medi- 
ating function would ultimately be taken 
over by brokers, in collaboration with the 
FHA counseling service, but this did not 
come about. The project expired when 
Housing and Urban Development ceased 
allowing FNMA to finance sales of repos- 
sessed property directly. Most of the 
families served by the committee had un- 
usually poor credit histories, despite ade- 
quate income for purchase of the kind of 
homes to which the committee had access. 
It was this factor, as well as fear of trouble 
in an all-white neighborhood, that the com- 
mittee dealt with in serving its clients. No 
serious neighborhood reaction was experi- 
enced when integration occurred. 

The book seems to lack structure, pri- 
marily because the effort it reports on was 
not a formal “demonstration project.” 
But it does convey the flavor of despair 
that comes over well-intentioned volunteers 
when confronted with deeply entrenched . 
bureaucracy or social institutions. The 
simple fact that some Indianapolis house- 
holds needed housing and some housing was 
available proved to be irrelevant to most 
government and business institutions that 
controlled the process of bringing the two 
together. 

Most of those who sought help from the 


. committee turned around and found new 


housing on their own, but in so doing they 
acknowledged the committee’s assistance in 
showing them that their problems could be | 
solved and that someone “cared.” It is 
probably this “caring,” more than the 
physical process of putting family X in 
house Y, that volunteers really contribute 


` toward solving urban housing problems. 


The book by Guttentag and Beck is a 
technical study that should be of immedi- 


- 
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ate interest to specialists in the field of 
residential mortgage finance. The format 
is nearly that of a “working paper”; Pro- 
fessors Guttentag and Beck do in fact de- 


scribe their work as “part of the broader 
National Bureau of Economic” Reseatch : 
` ., study of interest-rates” and as essentially 


a data compilation ‘effort. The data are 
brought to bear on -a few questions or 


l _ hypotheses relating to the cyclical behavior 


-of mortgage lending, and there is a very 


good discussion of technical issues ‘that 
arosé in obtaining the data. Athough these 
are peripheral to the stated purpose of 
the book—which is simply to maké avail- 
able for analysis some additional mortgage 
yield. information—the discussion is of 
high quality. 


- The “‘new series” that the ‘book presents 
T is in fact limited to the period 1951 to 


1963. It is based on,a monthly sample of 


mortgage commitments by four large life: 


insurance companies, covering Federal 
Housing Administration, conventional, and 
Veterans Administration loans. Loan char- 
acteristics appearing in the series Include 


loan-to-value ratio, mortgage term, state or ° 


region, and “effective yield,” which is de- 


fined as the contract rate net of fees paid - 


or received and adjusted -for .discounts or 
premiums based on an assumed loan life 
of ten years. 

The limited time perspective of the study 


. reflects an intention to fill a data. gap. 


Several other series on mortgage terms 
exist,- ‘notably those of the Federal Home 


' Loan Bank Board and the Federal Housing 


Administration. Guttentag and Beck pro- 
vide a means of splicing most of these series 
together, thus permitting a review of the 
cylical performance’ of home mortgage 
lending.from 1949 to date. 
are aware of biases in life insurance mort- 
gage data but restrict their study to com- 
panies in that field on grounds of conveni- 
ence and accessibility. They give particu- 
lar. attention to- measurement of. cross- 
sectional variability of mortgage loan terms, 
concluding that it does not significantly 
influence ‘the trend in yields. It is, after 
all, the trend they are trying to illuminate. 

There is a particularly interesting examj- 


i 


„for some time.- 


The authors: ` 


- 
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nation the inverse spread between con- 


ventional and FHA yields in the tight . 
money periods~ of 1959-1960 and 1966. 
The authors conclude that- ‘higher yields 
of FHA than or conventionals were not 
the result of usuary laws that held down 
conventional contract rates during these-- 
periods—while allowing FHA discounts to 
rise—but rather’a reflection. of lenders’ 
distaste for the complexities and delays 
of FHA loans Another of the interesting 
issues taken up is the smaller amplitude 
of conventional mortgage yield fluctuations 


: over the cycle as compared with bond 


yields. 

The book is highly technical, and does 
not begin to touch upon policy issues re- 
lating to the housing market: It is a 
valuable effort, nonetheless, as it arms the 
skilled analysts | in this field with informa- 


tion they- did not have before. 


WALLACE F ONTE 
-Associate Professor of 
-Business Administration 
- University of California ` 
Berkeley i 


Bryan M. Downwæ.- Relationships Be- 
tween Canadsan-American Wage Settle- 
ments: An Empirical Study of Five 
Industries. Pp., xvi, 257. Kingston, 
Ontario: Queen’s University, 1970. 
$8.50. 


The’ question of how changes in wage 


rates are transmitted’ through the economy 


has intrigued students of labor economics 
Professor Downie’s in- 
vestigation .of pattern bargaining in a 
number of industries, where collective bar- | 
gaining-is conducted by international trade 
unions and where there is actual or poten- 
tial. bi-national product market interaction, 
is an important contribution to this area 
of study. The subject is of special interest ` 
in the context of recent discussions of 
the dominance of American interests in 
Canadian economic affairs, and the sup- 
posed monolithic structure of the trade 


_ union movement. 


The central issue addressed is whether 
collective bargaining is essentially a po~ 


litical process in which industry and union `- 


representatives are the protagonists, or a 
process by which the distribution of product 
is adjudicated in terms of each side’s assess- 
ment of its contribution to output and the 
consequences of its actions on employment, 


on output of-individual firms, and on the. 
In evaluating these. 


market as a whole. 
alternative views of’ the collective bargain- 
ing process, Professor Downie has analyzed 
a large volume of material to determine the 
extent to which pattern bargaining-—the 
,adoption of provisions in labor contracts 
similar to those already negotiated in an 
earlier “key bargain” 
Canadian-American labor PERON, between 
1953-1962. 

The analysis focuses on ‘age industries“ 
primary pulp and paper, automobiles, meat 
packing, basic steel, and iron ore. The 
- source materials are quantitative data, pri- 


marily changes in wage rates and fringe _ 


benefits in the American and Canadian 


sectors of each industry, and qualitative | 


data in the form of minutes and reports 
of union meetings and conventions, and 


union and management corrsepondence. f 
These materials suggest that wage equality, 
in varying degrees, has been achieved in: 


segments of each of the industries studied. 
Nonetheless, the question of whether pat- 
tern bargaining is becoming an institu- 
tional feature of American-Canadian labor 
relations, or whether political goals are. 
more important than economic factors in 


the collective bargaining process, is not- 


easy to answer. 
Pattern bargaining may mean a number. 
of things, including the same changes in 


pay and fringe benefits, unlike changes 


yielding the same monetary equivalent in 
‘benefits, or wage and fringe benefits, equal 
or unequal, which leave the competitive 
‘position of all firms unchanged. Thus, the 
apparent absence of pattern bargaining can 
be misleading. Likewise, its apparent pres- 
ence permits more than one interpretation. 
In industries where plants, even though 
separated by an international border, are 
in close proximity, so that production and 
marketing practices and policies are not 
dissimilar, pattern bargaining is not un- 
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—has prevailed in ' 
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expected, but it may be more closely asso- 
ciated with economic factors than with 
political and/or union ‘influence. After 


careful analysis of the available evidence, 


Professor Downie concludes that the former 
factors rather than the latter influences 

predominate. This conclusion is in agree- 
ment with those reached by other authors 
who have studied the American collective , 


‘bargaining experience. 


- As indicated, this area of labor economics 
is beset with difficulties. Professor Downie 
has made progress over rough terrain. It 
is hoped that he will be able to use his 
data to explore an even less well understood 
phenomenon than pattern bargaining, but 


- one that is closely related to it, namely, 


the spread'of wage rounds from one coun- 
try to another. 
SHELDON E. HAKER 
Department -of Economics 
George Washingotn University 
' Washington, D C. 


Witpur G. LEWELLEN. The Ownership 
Income of Management. Pp, 204. New 
York: National Bureau of Economic Re- 

= search, Fiscal Studies Number 14. Dis- 
tributed by Columbia University Press, 
1971. $7.50. 


RatpH L. Netson. Economic miter in 
the Growth of Corporation Giving. New 
York: National Bureau of Economic 

' Research and Russell Sage Foundation, 
Occasional Paper 111, 1970. $6.50. 


These two books are significant research 
contributions to the literature on the corpo- 
ration. On their face, they appear to be 
contradictory, for Lewellen demonstrates 
empirically that top corporate executives 
have payoff functions that should lead to 
profit-maximizing decisions. Nelson, on 
the other hand, demonstrates empirically an 
apparent shift over the past thirty years 
in the tastes and preferences of corporate 
managers toward more business giving. 

Lewellen, in a study of the top execu- 
tives of fifty large manufacturers, the fif- 
teen largest retail concerns, and a sample of 
fifteen small manufacturers drawn from the 
Fortune list, shows how these men receive 
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significant eos increments ee owner- 
ship of their companies. They may own 
small percentages of the total stock out- 
standing of their firms, but ownership 
income is a large share of their personal 
income. ‘The investment portfolio of typi- 
cal top managers will include over two 
million dollars worth of stock in their own 
firms. The decisions they make have a 
crucial impact on their income position. 
Although a separation of ownership and 
control exists with the large corporation, 
top executives nevertheless have an ex- 
tensive ownership interest. Thus, the 
separation does not necessarily jeopardize 
the primacy of proñits. with the large 
corporation. 

Nelson, however, in a statistical analysis 
of corporate philanthropy, identifies three 
prime factors explaining the increasing 
flow of corporate giving. As a percentage 


of the Gross National Product, such giving | 


has advanced threefold over the period 
1936-1964. The increase is explained 
partly by an advance in corporate net in- 
come. Nelson estimates the elasticity co- 
efficient with net income to be about unity. 
As net income edvances 1 percent, corpo- 
‘rate giving likewise increases 1 percent. 
Also, the “price” of corporate giving has 
fallen over the period in the sense that 
corporate tax rates have generally increased. 
Consequently, because of tax deductibility, 
the cost to the firm of charitable contribu- 
tions has declined. 

After these factors are taken into ac- 
count, however, there is still a significant 
trend toward more giving. About a 300 
percent increase in corporate charity is 
associated with the trend factor. At least 
part of this residual increase in giving is 
_ due to a shift in managerial attitudes and 
preferences for philanthropy. 

A reconciliation of these two research 
findings can take several different direc- 
tions. One obvious possibility is that top 
managers conceive philanthropy to be an 
investment expenditure from which the 
decision maker expects to receive returns 
of one sort or another in the future. Para- 
doxically, management may give profits 
away because it is a profit-developing strat- 
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egy. However, iden from the modest 
proportion of corporate income that is 
given away, about 14 percent, the conflict 
between these two NBER studies is not 
too great. 

Both studies stand as excellent Smii , 
of analytical-empirical research in eco- 
nomics adding to our understanding of 
important questions. 

Haroro L. JOHNSON 

Professor of Economics 

Emory University 

Atlanta 

Georgia 


ARMAND J. TuHresLot, Jr. and LINDA P., 
FLETCHER. Negro Employment in Fi- 
nance. Pp. xxvi, 407. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Industrial 
Research Unit, 1970. $9.50. 


This volume is the second in a series of 
studies of Negro employment conducted by 
the Wharton School’s Industrial Research 
Unit and financed by the Ford Foundation. 
It has an odd and unappealing format con- 
sisting of three autonomous book layouts 
with independent pagination and indexes. 
These three sections are.entitled the Negro 
in the Banking Industry, the Negro in the 
Insurance Industry and Concluding Analy- 
sis. 


The first of these “books” is by Profes- 
sor Thieblot, who considers the recent his- 
tory of Negro employment in commercial 
banks. His analysis is remarkably one- 
sided in depicting black employes almost 
totally from the view of a bank. He claims 
that banks were slow to recognize their so- 
cial responsibilities to blacks, since only 14 
percent and 2 percent of bank employes 
were black in 1940 and 1960, respectively. 
However, by 1966 some 4.4 percent were 
black, and Thieblot rather adventurously 
projects that banks will be employing black. 
people in proportion to their incidence in 
the population by 1972 or so. This vast 
change is attributed primarily to (1) a 
tight labor market, (2) banks’ low salary 
scale, (3) the departure of whites for the 
suburbs, (4) federal sanctions, and (5) 
growing social awareness on the part of 


bankers. Banks in large cities not surpris- 
ingly were employing proportionately more 
blacks than other banks, because of (1) 
more progressive personnel procedures, (2) 
greater automation, which permits the hir- 


ing of keypunch-class clerical help, and (3) . 


a rapidly growing black labor supply. 


Thieblot’s essay is very deficient in not 


having approached blacks to find out how 
they view working at a bank. Blacks are 
portrayed as underschooled, as showing a 
rapid employment turn over, and’ as ex- 
pensive to retrain. He does point out, as 
does Professor Fletcher in her study of in- 
surance, that very few blacks have reached 
high positions in management. Since power 
resides in high positions, they suggest that 
proportional representation may yet be 
some distance off, in high finance. 


' Professor Fletcher’s essay is more stimu- 
lating reading for she is less concerned with 
endorsing recent trends and more objective 
in identifying sources of change in black 
occupational opportunities. She has un- 
questionably put her finger on a major 
social problem for the life, casualty, and 
health insurance industries when she 
stresses the different racial composition of 
home office and field labor forces. How 
can an insurer compel an independent agent 
to follow fair employment practices? She 
meticulously examines large volumes of 
tabular information and, while her style of 
exposition is not easy going, she generates 
` a good number of useful, balanced insights. 

She is also, guilty of not having ap- 
proached blacks to find how they viewed 
working in insurance. Her data resources 
seem better than those of Thieblot and it 
is lamentable that she did not attempt to 
use even elementary statistical models. 
Her study is nevertheless cautiously exe- 
cuted and her data are reported in fair 
detail in her appendix. 


The short concluding essay by Professor 
Thieblot is both a summary of substantive 
findings and a replay of his subjective 
opinions about blacks in finance. 


The studies in- this volume are topical 
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_ all profit being distributed to labor. 
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and convey useful institutional perspective 
about race in‘finance. They are not ana- 


lytically advanced, but certainly transmit 
‘some information about how things are. 


Donato D. HESTER 
Professor of Economics 
University of Wisconsin 
- Madison 


JAROSLAV VANEK. The General Theory of 
Labor-Managed Market Economics. Pp. 
xiv, 409. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1970. $14.50. 

For Vanek, the model of labor-manage- 
ment in a market economy is Yugoslavia, 
though he explicitly assumes a pure form 
of that model and does not deal with the 


specifics of Yugoslav institutions. 


Part 1 of the book presents the micro- 
economics of the labor-managed firm. It 
is very formal and somewhat tedious. It 
is good for experts as a comprehensive 
treatment, but contains little that is new. 
It might be a textbook, but it is exceed- . 
ingly advanced—perhaps a text for gradu- 
ate students In comparative systems. He 
finds, in every aspect, that labor-manage- , 
ment in a market economy is the best of > 
all worlds. Thus, labor-managed' firms will 
have less advertising, and will tend to be a 
smaller size, with more competition than 
capitalist firms. As in any other form of 
socialism, there will be no private profit, 
His 
proofs of some of the propositions, though, 


‘are on a very abstract level, and are not 


extremely convincing—particularly since he 


“must prove labor-management’s superiority 


to centralized socialism as well as capital- 
ism. . 

Part 2 is macro-economics, again some- 
what formal and tedious. Here, he does 
admit that there will be periodic unemploy- 
ment as in any market economy, but claims 
that it will be less and of shorter duration 


.than under capitalism. He claims that the 


automatic adjustments will be more rapid— 
shades of Say’s law-—~because there will be 
no wage/price rigidity. He also claims, 


“with little proof, that there should be less 
- inflation than 


under capitalism, Finally, 


ao f, 


` -- aged‘is far more significant than -the dis- ` 
tinction between socialist and non-Socialist”’ - 
` | (p..397). Socialism only changes ‘the dis- 
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some mens reasoning ads to the curi- - 


ous argument that an increase in aggregate 
‘demand } may lead to less income and em- 
_ ployment i in this system. 

‘Part 3 is supposed to deal- with insti- 


” ., tutional: specifics, but it is’ still very ab- . 


stract, not resembling any real economy. 


K . He: ‘claims’ ‘that this system will abolish 


` workers’ alienation: 


a 


_ the most important function of labor man-_ 


x agement. i is, precisely to produce the conditions 


4 


. way of life. 


. tion, less monopoly, less inflation, and less 


of a single collective mind. The solidarity and 


‘unity of spirit of a labor tinion which in the = 
. capitalist environment is expended (wasted ?) 


. in fighting the opposing :.. employer, 


í can now, more constructively be used'in run- 
` ning the enterprise and working to the greatest, 
sa seyiniage of everyone (p. 244)... 


_ His language becomes vaikee at, times: 


The labor-managed firm . 
, at least to resemble—a ine organism ..., this 
' manifests itself in the unity- of purpose of the 
entire working community—that is, attainment 
of the greatest satisfaction for everyone. ©. 
' 276). ; B 


-Vanek argues particularly that, since 
wages rise with profitability in such a firm, 
. thé workers have more incentive than‘in a 
capitalist or centrally . controlled socialist 


-firm., He also argues that such a system. is 
better for-the developing countries ‘because _ 
-in those countries there is a lack of entre- 


_preneurship, for “which labor-management 
can substitute. 


In Part.4 he discusses: gorena poli- 
“cies, Monopoly is to be handled by price 
Government 
may also have to do-something to help sta- ` 


_ control,. as in Yugoslavia. 


. bility but,:as -we, saw above, there is no 


-` wage/price rigidity and rapid, automatic — 


. recovery even without government. 
Vanek concludes that:* “the distinction 
between labor-managed and non-labor-nian- 


tribution of income, he says; whereas labor- 
` management . changes ‘the workers’ whole 
Besides claiming that labor- 
managed firms have less—or no—aliena- 
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unemployment than. pita they” also 


are.claimed to be more efficient and have. 


more: incentive than, firms under centrally 


planned socialism. ‘Thus, Vanek sees it as. __ 


the best of-all possible worlds—contrary to 


some observers, who find it.the worst of all . _ 
_ possible worlds, combining capitalist-unem- `~ . 


ployment, commercialized market psychol- 
ogy, and inflation; with some kinds of so- 


- clalist inefficiency. Soo 


, - Howard J.- SHERMAN 
Professor of Economics . 
University of California 
Riverside. . a = 


Mma Wiens The aa ae of, Multi- 
national Enterprise: ‘American Business 
Abroad from the Colonial. Era to 1914. 
Pp. 310. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1970. $9.50. 
The term. “multinational enterprise” was 

invented-in the late 1950’s to denote a 


trolled production—organized as branches, 
subsidiaries or affiliates—in two or more 
countries. Is the miiltinational enterprise, 
then, something - new under the sun? “In 
this study, Miss Wilkins, drawing ‘on “an 
extensive body`of secondary sources—her 


bibliography runs to over 30 pages—and 


hundreds of personal interviews around the 
world, offers abuńdant evidence to support 
her thesis that multinational enterprise has 


‘roots that go deep into the American past. 


The author focuses on direct foreign in- 
vestment by United States ‘businessmen and 
business organizations that involves mana- 
gerial- responsibility, thus excluding port- 
folio investment made simply to obtain a 
financial return. During the colonial era 
and the first seventy-five years of the ‘re- 
public; the American -foreign investor was 
an exporter who established his own’ sales 
branches in foreign markets. Some of these 
trading firms endured long enough to serve 
industrial companies in their initial ventures 
into export sales after the Civil War. 


By the 1850's, three groups of non-trad- `’ 


ers were engaged in international business. 


One was a motley collection of entrepre-- 


neurs who were “building the -railroad in 
Mexico, the ‘turnpike in Peru, and the 
wharf in Argentina,” mostly with British 


~~ 1 
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‘company that- owned, managed, and con- ^, 
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capital. A second group made foreign in- 


vestments to aid American internal devel- ` 


opment, notably the Panama Railroad 
(1849), which for twenty years was the 
best route from -the American East to the 
American West. A third group included 
' businessmen in several manufacturing in- 
dustries who combined product innovation 
with mass production to give the United 
States world leadership in. machine tools, 
guns, reapers, and sewing machines. 
Despite these early beginnings, the U.S. 
stake in direct foreign investment remained 
‘ modest before the Civil War. Two pre- 
requisites were lacking: (1) fast transpor- 
tation and communication, and (2) the 


transformation of the American corpora- ' 


tion into a national enterprise. As these 
prerequisites were progressively fulfilled in 


the 1870’s and 1880’s, American manufac- | 


turers were quick to make foreign invest- 
ments in order to sell abroad in Canada and 
Europe. In contrast, extractive invest- 
ments were mainly “spillovers” of domestic 
activity into nearby areas—Canada, Mex- 
ico, and the Caribbean. Miss Wilkins 
places the birth of multinational enterprise 
in the 1880’s, a decade in which interna- 
tional business involved “more than trading, 
more than one country, and direct stakes 
in foreign nations.” At the turn of the 
century, Europeans were to speak alarm- 
ingly of “the American invasion” in much 
the same way as Servan-Schreiber did sev- 
enty years later. 


Mis§ Wilkins’ history undermines the 


conventional wisdom about early American 
investment abroad. She clearly documents, 
for example, that the dominant thrust be- 
hind the internationalization of American 
companies was the search for markets in 
Europe and Canada—not the search for 
raw materials. She also reveals that the 
“typical” extractive investment in South 
America was a phenomenon of our own 
century. American investors also emerge 
as primarily exporters of management and 
technology rather than capital. 

This brief review cannot do justice to a 
book that is crammed with the facts of 
company histories and, at the same time, is 
so readable. Miss Wilkins has given us an 
historical perspective on the multinational 
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enterprise that should help us better under- 
stand the global companies of our own day. 


This reviewer eagerly awaits the appear- 


ance of her next volume, that will bring the - 
history up to date,- 
‘ FRANKLIN R. Root - 
Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 
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Cronin Constance. The Sting of Change: 
Sicilians in Sicily and Australia. Pp. xv, 
307. Chicago: The University of_ Chi- 
cago Press, 1970. $13.50. 


What can a professional researcher find, 


‘ living for twelve months in a Sicilian town 


and for fourteen months with Sicilian immi- 
grants in Sydney, Australia, that is different 
and new, not described previously by other 
“observer participants”? Is the society in 
Sicily really so closed and, uncodperative to 
an outsider? Does the immigrant in Aus- 
tralia resist social charge for so long? 

. The book js a refreshing report of the 
author’s experience, enriched by numerous 
side-tracks to the literature of social change, 
supplemented by frequent additional ques- 
tions—for which no answers are available 
at this time. The conventional subtitle of 
the book would be: “Analysis of Sicilian 
Villagers in‘a Sicilian Town and the Ac- 
culturation of Sicilian Immigrants in Aus- 
tralia.” 

The setting of the study is an unidentified 
town of around 26,000 people, called Nicu- 
portu, located some thirty miles south of 
Palermo. The comparison is made with a 
group of Sicilians living in Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. The study begins with an intro- 
ductory essay on the culture change and 
reviews of modern literature on “accultura- 
tion, assimilation, absorption, accommoda- ` 
tion, integration and adoption.” The au- 
thor rejects all these terms and settles for 
“culture change,” with the stress on the 
process of change and its effects on cultures 


. and groups.- Certain disagreements with 


previous studies are either the result of 
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changes that occurred through time, of local 
and regional peculiarities in Sicily, or of 
more careful analysis. By living in the 
town and by being accepted in the com- 
munity, the author was able to uncover the 
insights that remained hidden to other ob- 
servers., This fascinating narration of life 
and behavior of Sicclians is a worthy study 
in itself. 

For the second part, a sample of 63 Si- 
cilians, 48 born in Sicily and 15 in Aus- 
tralia, has been selected at convenience and 
is neither representative nor random, The 
study, based on in-depth: interviews, ana- 
lyzes the behavioral pattern of immigrants, 
assesses group culture changes related to the 
time in Australia, education, age at emigra- 
tion, and socio-economic mobility, and com- 
pares these changes to those-in the oe 
area in Sicily. 


The ‘study of the nature of the family ` 


system reveals that the prevailing signifi- 
cance of the extended family is not uni- 
versal; the dominant position of husbands 
in the family remains after emigration and 


the role of the individual in the family is 


rigidly defined and observed. The main 
motive for change at home and in the new 
country lies in the family’s perception of 
the value of cultural and social components 
of their living system when compared and 
contrasted with culture components of other 
societies. 

There are limitations i in such an analysis: 
neither the town in Sicily nor the group in 
Sydney is representative of Sicilians The 
Sicilians in their native environment repre- 
sent a group; the Sydney Sicilians are an 
assemblage of unrelated individuals. When 
compared with the home town people, the 
benchmark of Nicuportu is not equally 
valid for all. Sicily is not a uniform area 
and the Sicilians are not a homogeneous 
group. The differences between the inter- 
viewed immigrants stem in part from the 
societal differences of their home areas. 
The author acknowledges the limitations 
and calls for further in-depth Anelyges of 
other culture groups. » 

- The study is limited to the analysis of 
group change and is less concerned with 
the process of change of individuals. For 
social scientists interested in the culture 


‘cians move across 
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change, the organization of society, group 
behavior, or socio-economic transformation, 
the book is a document of scholarship and 
source of gratification. 
JOSEPH VELIKONJA l 

Associate Professor 

Department of ‘Geography 

University of Washington 

Seattle 


$ M. MILER and PAMELA A. Rosy. The 


Future of Inequality. Pp. xiii, 254. New 
' York: Basic Books, 1970. Clothbound, 
$7.95. Paperbound, $2.95. 


Constructive’ and clearly put, this inter- 
disciplinary effort warrants attention from 
all concerned with social stratification is- 
sues in the 1970’s and thereafter. The co- 
authors appear to set themselves three re- 
lated tasks: They seek to help academi- 
artificial discipline 
boundaries, the better to grasp the subtle 
interrelationships of variables in the rea! 
world of American “haves” and “have- 
nots.” They seek also to help decision- 
shapers, whether as academic activists, lay 
activists, or elected representatives, gain « 
deeper insight into the grim, strife-ridden 
near-future that the “have-nots” are likely 
to engender——unless we aggressively pursue 
and soon obtain a “reallocation of American 
wealth to meet a reasonable set of priori- 
ties, a redistribution of goods and power 
to benefit the bottom half of the popula- 
tion, and a concern for moral purpose im- 
plied in'these changes... .” ‘Finally, the 
co-authors daringly venture into such Con- 
sciousness III issues as “what lies beyond 
affluence?” They briefly catalogue ‘certain 
disturbed feelings they feel will grow in the 
years ahead—such as alienation in work— 
link these to current social stratification 
dilemmas and proposed reforms, and, in 
this expansive fashion, provide a new and 
fuller perspective for all on the America we 


, Share—-and make. 


To accomplish these three related tasks 
the co-authors divide the book into two 
parts: In the first; they open up the defini- 
tion of inequality in America to extend far 
beyond the income-alone preoccupation of 
certain parochial economists. Instead, they 
add to the concept such variables as hous- 
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ing, basic -services, education and social 
mobility, power and powerlessness, and 
status and life-satisfaction. In this way 
they avoid pseudoscientific tools like the 


so-called “poverty line,” and regard poverty ` 


rather as an issue of inequality. By re- 
shaping many of the issues of poverty into 
stratification questions of the quality of 
life, the co-authors make a strong case for 
‘sweeping redistribution policies and reme- 
dies: “If poverty is about stratification, we 
cannot escape one another” (p. 186). 

In the second section, the co-authors ex- 
plore some of the emerging issues that will 
be central if America is to make a major 
commitment to reducing inequalities in the 
1970’s. Struggling hard to maintain opti- 
mism, they offer a policy program of radi- 
cal restructuring that they feel is now lack- 
ing from the problematic coalition they 
pin their hopes on—a convergence of the 


poor, the black, the students, the marginal ` 


whites, and the disaffected professionals. 
In certain minor ways the book disap- 
points. While it is a deliberate model of 
dispassionate presentation, it comes close 
at times to the flaccid prose of foundation 
or government reports that bores and re- 
pels. While it has the courage to tackle 


the high-voltage issues of human authentic- 


ity and life purpose that animate counter- 
culture critiques of society—and of received 
liberal wisdom—it does so without com- 
mensurate vision, and “poetry:” Finally, 
while it correctly ranges across cultures and 
back into history for data, it makes some 
very odd choices—for example, a twenty- 
year-old reference to kibbutz life (p. 179) 
and a twenty-five-year-old reference to the 
cultural practices of Polish blue-collarites 
(p. 116). 

Far more serious is the book’s revealing 
failure to explore a supra-model of Ameri- 
can life, a model comparable to that of 


` “self-actualization” as developed by the’ 


late psychologist Abraham Maslow. If the 
book has one great omission; it is of an 
image of a New America toward which 
men might strive with exhilaration and 
celebration. While this New Jerusalem is 
vague to us all, it would seem to be much 
more than the relief of old problems, the 
obtainment of “socialism,” and the town- 
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meeting democracy that Miller and Roby 
espouse.- Their colorless analysis fails to 
really grapple with issues of human libera- 
tion, sexual creativity, leisure celebration, or 
the mind-blowing like; instead, it methodi- 
cally offers a Consciousness II version, 
albeit sensitively “modern” in spots. While 
a foundation on which to build and a model 
of its, genre, the book will be truly honored 
only if its policy program is surmounted 


- by beautiful new generations of young and 


old Americans'far more visionary and po- 
etic than most. of:us. 
ARTHUR B. SHOSTAK 
Department, of Sociology 
Drexel University 
_ Philadelphia “ 
Pennsylvania f 


ArmsTEAD L. ROBINSON, CRAIG C. FOSTER 
and Donatp H. Ocuvæ, eds. Black 
Studies in the University: A Symposium. 
Pp. 231. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1969. 


This volume is an edited record of the 
proceedings of a symposium sponsored in 


. 1968 by the Black Student Alliance at Vale 
` University. The stated aim of the book is 


to provide an inside view of one of the first 
attempts to deal with intellectual and po- 
litical questions connected with implement- 
ing Black Studies programs in colleges and 
universities, The editors manage to achieve 
the aim to an admirable degree. The book 
is right in its major purpose and needed in 
its prophetic thrust; it shows that the “in- 
tellectual validity” of the study of the black 
experience is questionable only when a radi- 
cal change in the racial status quo of ap- 
proach and interpretation is demanded. 
Thus, one of the major insights gained from 
the book is that the basic issues underlying 
the implementation of black studies pro- 
grams are political. 

It is perhaps unavoidable that the con- 
tributions to an enterprise’ of this scope 
should reveal little that is new, -especially 
if one is familiar with the works of black 
scholars such as Leo W. Handsberry, W. E. 
B. DuBois, J A. Rogers, and many others 
However, there are some papers of particu- 
lar interest. Boniface Obichere presents an 
excellent paper clearly establishing the con- 
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nection .between’ the: ne of Neer „his- 
tory and the study of the black experience 
in the United States. Robert | Ferris 
Thompson stresses once again the value of 
investigation into the material- aspects of 
, - black folk cultures; he uses items produced 
by slave artisans as.one example. Edwin 
Redkey' joins scholars that recognize the 
value of oral sources in historical -analyses; 
he calls for the development of new meth- 
. odologies designed to enablé valid interpre- 


-tation of such data, Gerald McWorter, - 


- . among many other: points he makes, ex- 
“poses again the ‘weaknesses in the: classic 
‘Myrdalian dilemma.’ - 

Quite apart from the ‘intrinsic interest of 
some of the articles, the book has merit 
in that it is far from the average so-called 

“objective,” sterile,. editorialized academic 
- report. Its strong subjective element is an 


_ - asset rather than a liability. Subjectivity 


_ itself is revealing. It shows how intellec- 

. tualism and emotionalism are not mutually 
exclusive.. Within the text, some scholars 
are shown to be men with racial biases; -a 
few- engage in petty personalized verbal ex- 
changes. The majority, however, seem 
7 seriously concerned about the complexity of 
' the issues raised. 

Finally, the ‘book stands as a monument 
‘to-the. Black Student Alliance at Yale. In 
. demanding to know more about themselves 
_ through the inclusion of a program of study 
designed to truthfully explore their heritage 
and their traditions, they blew open, the 
doors of the ivy halls, exposed racism 
- “hanging in there,” and shattered the se- 
renity of academe if- only for an unguarded 
moment. 

; ; Kitan L Nokk 
Associate Professor of History 
Swarthmore -College 
Swarthmore 
Pennsylvania 


THomas P, Murpuy. Metropolitics and 


the Urban County. Pp. xii, 297. Wash-- 


ington, D.C.: Washington National Press, 
‘ 1970. $8.95 cloth, $3.45 paper.” 
-It is fashionable in some quarters today 


to-talk about returning government to the 
. people. Yet it is obvious that structural 


‘anachronisms and fiscal inadequacies have 
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Seduce: a major crisis in local govern- 
ment, 

This study has as its Hisia that “counties 
are moving to fill a gap in the Amèrican 
federal system.” There may be some doubt 


that the evidence presented fully supports 
the basis, but a case of sorts is presented © 


for the role that the urban county can play 
in ‘such areas as intergovernmental rela- 


tions, metropolitan planning, and functional ` 
consolidation. It is argued that, with all 


its inadequacies, the .county isa natural 
political unit that can provide more man- 
agement efficiency and uniformity of tax 
responsibility than we now enjoy. “Any 
hope for solutions through use of authori- 
ties, an operative council of governments, 
or a multi-purpose special district is con- 
tingent upon strengthening and simplifying 


the” local government structures already . 


present.” 

, Jackson County, Missouri is used as a 
case study to illustrate. the problems of 
metropolitan government in a two-state 


“area, The campaign to make Jackson 
‘County a viable unit of local government . ; 


adequate to.the needs faced by the area is 
described in some detail. Considerable em- 
phasis is placed on the conflict of politics 
and professionalism in the modernizing of 
the governmental structure of the county. 
Local issues, such as the construction of the 


i 


sports. complex and the campaign for home ` 


rule, are also distussed: It is discouraging ` 


but not surprising that the impetus for 
local and regional planning in Jackson 
County comes from the federal , govern- 


ment rather than local initiative: It is-also ’ 


evident that in the struggle to create a via- 


‘ble local government unit, little leadership 


or -assistance can be expected from the 


‘state. 


This study recognizes the important fact 


‘that structural reform is not enough and 


that. local government must also respond 
to problems of poverty and race. Local 
government today is a social system as well 
as an administrative mechanism. ‘There 
must be rational planning and utilization of 
the latest technology bút regard must also 
be paid to anomie and poverty. 

Mr. Murphy points out that previous 
metropolitan reform ` movements- have 
shown that success may well turn on such 


- 


factors as voter apathy, political leadership i 


of the reform movement, the issues of the 
time, the attitude of the state government, 
and the existence of a service crisis.- These 
and other factors make the solution of the 
metropolitan problem complex. 

This study argues for the urban county— 
an existing government with a tax base—as 
an important instrument in solving our 
metropolitan problem. Is the case a sound 
one? Perhaps. An immediate question is: 
Will the states recognize the value of the 
urban county before it is too late? 

LAWRENCE L, PELLETIER 
_ President 

Allegheny College 

Meadville 

Pennsylvania 


Jacosp NEEDLEMAN. The New Religions. 
Pp. xii, 245. Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 
day, 1970. $5.95. 


I should say at once that I am utterly 
prejudiced against the religions which are 
described (and implicitly praised) in this 
book. By preference, I am an atheist, a 
rationalist, an individualist, and a hedonist 
—~attitudes which are thoroughly con- 
demned by the current exponents of Yoga, 
Zen, and Krishnamurti. I should also add 
that I have never experienced “the oceanic 
feeling” of mysticism. Professor Jacob 
Needleman, Chairman of the Philosophy 
Department at San Francisco State College, 
is apparently my exact opposite. 

In brief, Professor Needleman has at- 


tempted to explain the appeal of Asian 
religious teachings—-Zen Buddhism, Meher ` 


Baba’s school, Subud, Transcendental medi- 
tation, and Tibetan Buddhism—to Western 
and, even more specifically, California man. 
Very sparsely, he expounds the teachings of 
each doctrine and leaves the various ad- 
` herents to speak for themselves, Indeed, 
he devotes fully one-third of the book to 
quotations and seldom allows himself to 
evaluate—albeit critically judge—-what has 
been said to him or what he has read. His 
sympathy for such movements, including 
astrology and occultism, becomes apparent 
in such comments as these: new religious 
trends “bid well to change the religious life 
of the Western world itself,” and “it is 
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these teachings and the influences they 
radiate which may well compel the con- 
sciousness of the West to take stock of 


` itself in a way that has not happened since 
the dawn of the Scientific Revolution.” 


Perhaps he is right. I hope not. 

The major connecting links which Pro- 
fessor Needleman views as drawing to- 
gether the various movements are: 

1. Antt-rationalism: Each of these “new 
religions” demands that man’s reason should 
be subordinated to some greater power. 
“With the thinking mind, these lectures are 
sword,” he quotes one Zen Master as say- 
ing. “They are sword to kill thinking 
mind,” He proceeds to cite the founder of 
Subud as arguing, “We do not have a 
teaching and there is nothing that we have 
to learn to do because all that is required 
of us is complete surrender . . . not making 
use of his mind, his heart or his desire, it 
is possible for man to come into contact 
with God.” 

St. Thomas would hardly agree. What 
we need in this world is more, not less, 
reason. | 

2. Ego-centricity: As Professor Needle- 
man comments, “Almost all the religions of 
Asia have one thing in common: self-cen- 
teredness.” i 

Can one not legitimately ask. whether 
there is already too much self-centeredness? 

3, Antt-indiuiduaism: In a somewhat 


“contradictory fashion, Needleman argues 


that one must get rid of the self or the 
“ego” before human suffering ends. As for 
Buddhism, he observes that “its art, phi- 
losophy, rituals and techniques originated 
as tools for the destruction of man’s illusion 
that he is a self.” is 

Apparently, Needleman approves of this 
approach I do not: one of the greatest ' 
achievements of Western civilization, due to 
the influence of the Enlightenment, was to 
free man from the enslavement of rural, 
impoverished societies and establish him as 
an individual. For the first time, man be- 
gan to think of poverty as curable, of 
progress as possible, of himself as an indi- 
vidual rather than as a member of a bee- 
like collectivity. Needleman apparently 
wishes to reverse this development. 

4. Passsvity: One distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the religions which Needleman 
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describes “is their bias against action in 
this world.” Invariably, they describe our 
material existence s a passing, unimpor- 
tant phenomenon, crucial only to our next 
existence—if we have one. ‘The basic 
teaching of Zen Buddhism, as the author 
describes it, is simply: “Just sit.” 

The sitting around is supposedly an aid to 
_ meditation. It is hardly a command to 


action. | 


_ 5, Arrogance: The teachers of these vari- 
ous religions are supremely proud One 
man, Meher Baba, whom Needleman quotes 
at length, proclaimed: “There is no doubt 
of.my being God personified. I assert un- 
equivocally that I am infinite consciousness 
and I can make this assertion because I 
AM infinite consciousness.” He then kept 
silent for forty-three years. 

It would seem reasonable on the author’s 
part to attempt to dissect the difference 
between a pure schizophrenic and the 
prophets whom he praises. While casually 
throwing out the idéa that all of his “Mas- 
ters are not just plain crazy,” Needleman 
fails to distinguish between a prophet and 
an ordinary inmate of the local mental hos- 
pital. 

6. Non-ethics: Finally, all the systems 
which Needleman espouses are essentially 
‘amoral. With the exception of Krishna- 
murti (who commands people to love one 
another), the prophets in Needleman’s book 
abandon any attemp: to issue moral im- 
peratives. Central tc Subud, for example, 


` is a practice known as Jaithan—a half-hour 


period in which the American converts 
walk around, jump, dance, or shout—‘“do 
their thing.” As Needleman observed, 
“There is no discussion, no leader. ... In 
the jatthan there is nothing they are sup- 
posed to feel or express,” 

Although Needleman and the blurb jacket 
claim that “this book describes the teach- 
ings and practices of the predominantly 
Oriental religions that are rapidly gaining 
‘influence in America,’ the book fails: 

—-To shed light on the origin or signifi- 
cance of the movemerts, which are neither 
new nor particularly religious. 

—~-To explain why these movements have 
any influence at all among contemporary 

—To describe why and how these move- 
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ments might come to dominate futuré 
thought. Apparently, Needleman believes 
that the new religions will not have a great 
attraction for Westerners, for he comments 
in his conclusion that “. . . the Buddha 
doubtless spoke to a people whose minds 
were very muth better prepared for experi- 
ence than our own -It is possible that for 
certain societies and people, a discipline 
can be żoo practical in that it provides ex- 
periences without the means to understand 
or value them.” 

As a ‘pastiche of vaguely interesting, 
bizarre movements in California, the book 
has minor interest as one example of the 
genre of the outré’ As a serious examina- 
tion of religious trends in America, the 
volume has no importance. - 

I would assume that neither author nor 
publisher is truly interested in such ma- 
terialistic concerns as money, but I also 
doubt that either will renounce his gains in 
favor of one of the various movements— 
whose covenants are mutually contradictory 
—that Needleman describes. Certainly, 
Needleman will suggest that I have never 
experienced “sartori,” “nirvana,” or “the 
mind without mind. n He is possibly right, 
but since these feelings are by definition 
indescribable, why write a book about 
them? 

On the cover of his book, Needleman 
should have inscribed an old Zen Buddhist 
saying which he repeatedly- quotes: “The 
form is emptiness, the emptiness form.” 
The phrase would have accurately described 
this meaningless book. 

Warum McCord `~ 
Professor of Sociology and Social Science 
Syracuse University l 
Syracuse 
New York 


HUMBERT § NELLI. The Italians in Chi- 
cago, 1860-1930: A Study in Ethnic 
Mobility. Pp. xx, 300. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1970. $8.50. 


This book makes a signal contribution to 
its feld by studying the assimilation of 
Italian Americans in the city of Chicago 
during the period of mass immigration and 
the establishment of Chicago’s ethnic and 
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social patterns. The author concluded that 
to understand this settlement one must look 
to the conditions and opportunities in the 
Umited States rather than to those in the 
Old World background. Consequently, 
there was no re-creation of homeland vil- 
lage-life atmosphere among these “amoral- 
istic” and non-community-conscious south- 
em Italians. Beginning their process of 
assimilation as urban residents, their main 
influences were American institutions: 
schools, aid societies, and settlement houses. 

Mobility is the main theme of the book. 
Whether it refers to the outward movement 
by early northern Italian immigrants in the 
core city in the 1880’s or 1890's, or the 
new southern Italian immigrants who, after 
an interval, themselves moved to the sub- 
urbs, the emphasis is on upward mobility. 
The observations are bolstered by an im- 


pressive array of statistical data and tables, © 


At times more questions are raised than 
are answered, For example, the impression 
is given that a move to the suburbs was the 
occasion for assimilation “more rapidly-and 
thoroughly than contemporaries realized.” 
The question raised is whether this was 
assimilation or acculturation. The distinc- 
tion is significant, as Michael Parenti re- 
minds us in a recent article; for, while rapid 
cultural transition, may be conceded, it is 
not to be assumed that social relations with 
the host society occurred with celerity. 
Moreover, the staying force of ethnicity in 
suburbia must not be underestimated, since 
its maintenance is not dependent on resi- 
dential segregation. 

Among the more valuable sections are 
those dealing with the ethnic press, benefit 
aid societies, and organized crime. Nelli 
presents one of the clearest assessments of 
Italian American newspapers ever pub- 
lished, replete with philosophical view- 
points, political leanings, and influence, 
The only criticism is the absence of an ex- 
planation concerning the lack of an Italian 
Catholic press. His insights into the ethnic 
church and the strained relations with the 
Irish hierarchy are also valuable. 

In view of the contemporary interest in 
organized crime, Nelli’s analysis is interest- 
ing, although perplexing. On the one hand, 
he acknowledges American credulity in ac- 
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cepting the relationship between the Italian 
character and crime; yet, he affirms the role 
crime played in enabling Italians to adjust 
to a new environment. Similarly, he pre- 
sents comparative arrest and conviction sta- 
tistics that show the Italians to be no worse 
than native Americans, yet he maintains 
that Italian criminal elements had more 
influence in Chicago politics than other 
Italian Americans. Among others, these 
examples raise the question of seemingly 
implausible juxtapositions. Perhaps this is 
the reason for Nelli’s hedging with such 
phrases as “some maintained . . .” and 
“another popular theory. .. .” 

Despite the demurrer, this review gives 
Nelli credit for attempting to present an 
honest and objective picture of the relation 
between crime and politics among this eth- 
nic group. 

The author has performed a valuable ser- 
vice by writing a scholarly monograph on 
the second largest immigrant group in the 
nation’s second largest city. A carefully 
researched, coherent, and persuasive work, 
it clearly ranks as one of the superior books 
on the history of an ethnic group and it 
will undoubtedly long occupy an impor- 
tant place in this burgeoning field of ethnic 
social history. : 

SALVATORE J. LAGUMINA 

Department of History 

and Political Science 

Nassau Community College 

Garden City 

New York 


THomas F. O'Dea. Sociology and the 
Study of Religion: Theory, Research, In- 
terpretation. Pp x, 307. New York: 
Basic Books, 1970. $8.50. 


O'Dea is one of the best religionists en- 
gaged in the scientific study of religion. 
In this collection of his essays, the sociology 
of religion is presented as something unique 
within both religious studies and sociology, 
productive of fruitful and creative insights 
for both, and yet demanding its own cri- 
teria and methods. 

He sees the sociology of religion as “the 
study of the way man’s religious concern 


. enters into” the “existential context of bhu- 
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man life, its conditions and its condition- 
ings.” Man’s religious concern he inter- 
prets as “an irreducible category of exis- 
tence” which “tends to be apprehended in a 
special modality all its own” (pp. 234, 241). 
One gets here an especially suggestive pano- 
rama of both the dynamics and the fruits of 
O’Dea’s approach. ` 

It is a heavily interpretive approach, with 
a “sense of nuance,” and also with a cre- 
ative address to two of the most strident 


controversies in , contemporary sociology. 
As to “hard” versus “soft” interpretation, ` 


his method is consistently “soft.” How- 
ever, the “soft” interpretation is convinc- 
ingly argued at those points that do not 
` yield to “hard” methods, and he is explicit 
in his suggestions for “hard” research wher- 
ever the latter is applicable. As to “in- 
ternal” versus “external” interpretation, he, 
with Parsons, combines. both, without at the 
same time accepting Parsons’ s wholesale 
functionalism, 

O’Dea’s method, again like Parsons’s, 
makes analogy with psychoanalysis. He 
makes a Weberian union of history and 
sociology, tracing the historical develop- 
ment of an “historical individual,” and un- 


raveling the psychosocial dynamics: at sig- ` 


nificant junctures, And he separates into 
their human. elements such historical mani- 
festations as “the American Catholic expe- 
rience,” the religious institution, the Jewish 
‘image,’ the Mormon social organization 
and, most profoundly, man. His goal is the 
liberation of human “perspectives” from 
outgrown developmental stages. 
_ He gives considerable attention to the 
church/sect paradigm, one of the most 
widely used in the sociology of religion. 
Not only does he give it original and cre- 
ative application in the study of two ex- 
tremely dissimilar sectarian movements— 
one Catholic intellectual and one ghetto 
Puerto Rican—but he also makes an im- 
portant modification of. that typology with 
regard to the Mormons’ experience. His 
methodological essay on five dialectical 
tendencies in religious institutions is- itself 
a paradigm worthy of research application. 
The fifteen essays treat four diverse sub- 
.jects: the American Catholic experience; 
Mormonism; identity and community; and 
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theory: They are of uneven value, with 
those in the first and last categories, and 
that on the Mormons’ avoidance of sec- 
tarianism, being of the greatest interest. 
GEORGE WILLIAMSON, JR. 
Chaplain and 
Assistant Professor -of Reisen 

Vassar College 

Poughkeepsie 

New York 


Tony Parker. The Frying Pan: A Prison 
and its Prisoners. Pp. xvi, 222. New 
York: Basic Books, 1970. $6.95. 


The Frying Pan is about England’s 


‘Grendon Prison and the inmates and staff 


who make up its community. Grendon is 
different in several ways from most prisons, 
both in this country and in England. It 
was planned specifically to be a “psychi- 
atric prison” in which the inmate is included 
in the total organization that would form 
part of a therapeutic milieu. Grendon has 
a psychiatrist as its superintendent, a large 
staff of treatment personnel, and a total 
inmate population of only 150. Its chief 
role has been to treat some of the more 
“hopeful” disturbed and abnormal persons 
who populate Britain’s prison system. 

In writing about Grendon, Parker at- 
tempts to produce a more subjective pic- 
ture of the prison community than is ordi- 
narily given in criminological literature. 
He includes no statistics or charts, no theo- 
retical models. Instead, he presents the 
reader with a series of subjective reports 
from ,both staff and inmates. He gathered 
these reports by means of tape-recorded 
interviews over a three-month period, and 
divides the two main prison castes of staff 
and inmates into sub-categories: treatment- 
versus custody-oriented officers; “mer- 
chants,” “hard nuts,” “psychos,” and others 
among the prisoners, ‘The reports focus 
mainly on the individual’s opinions concern- 
ing the rehabilitation process within Gren- 
don, and on his own development either as 
a criminal or as an officer. 

Unfortunately, after a short time these 
case history reports begin to blend into 
one another and become extremely tedious 
reading. The student or worker engaged 
daily in corrections will learn little from 
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the book after the Introduction. Reading 
the reports, you get the feeling that you’ve 
heard all this before, only this time the 
names and places are different. Perhaps to 
the layman the book holds some merit; but 
as a significant contribution to criminolog- 
ical literature its value is questionable 
GEORGE E, SEXTON 

. Social Worker 

Yardville Reformatory 

Yardville ‘ 

New Jersey 


W. WDICK SCHROEDER. Cognitive Struc- 
tures and Religious Research: Essays in 
Sociology and Theology. Pp. 211. East 
Lansing: Michigan State University 
Press, 1970. $7.50. 

These essays of the Chicago theologian 
deal with the relations between sociology 
and theology, a “fairly new interdisciplinary 
area.” They focus on (1) “the exploration 
of alternative perspectives on the nature of 
social phenomena,” leaning heavily on typo- 
logical devices; and (2) “appropriate modes 
for empirical studies of religious phe- 
nomena.” One part of the book is devoted 
to “Empirical Applications” but does little 
justice to Schroeder’s sophisticated typolo- 
gies. He presents findings on a low level 
of abstraction so as to minimize differences 
between alternative theoretical approaches; 
this subtracts from the relevance of his own 
theory. In addition, his representation of 
the Chicago Woodlawn community organi- 
zation deteriorates into mere pastoral coun- 
seling of church. organizations which have 
involved themselves in this militant black 
movement. 

The author accepts process philosophy 
(Whitehead) as a basis for his own ap- 
proach, -which is simultaneously to “free 


the social sciences from a truncated mecha- ` 


nistic scientism” and to supply theology 
with a “contemporary theistic naturalism.” 
He devises sets of alternative typological 
conceptualizations for purposes of dealing 
with sermonic discourse, religious experi- 
ence, ecclesiastical institutions, and religious 
professionals. Each sociological typology 
receives a threefold theological foundation 
in the concepts of God as immanent, 
transcendent, or partially both. This typol- 
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Toward Theory of Residential Differenti- - 
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ogy is of-considerable interest regardless 
of whether or not one shares the underlying 
assumptions. It is preceded by a critical 
exposition of the basic assumptions of three 
“philosophical sociologists”: Durkheim, 
Weber, and Parsons. Without ignoring the 
differences among them, he finds them 


sharing a basic fault: they deny ‘the “sui 
generis character” of religious experience. 


He calls their position merely “phenomeno- 
logical,” confined to describing appearances ` 
without positing “a world behind the 
world.” Issuing from a fallacious .concep- 
tion of non-evaluative scientific objectivity, 
these approaches must be replaced by the 
proper theological/ontological interpreta- 
tions. On the motivational level, Schroe- 
der’s perspective stresses the “lure” of 
harmony, perfection, and the Divine. Here, 
the factual and the evaluative are existen- 
tially intertwined. Consequently, theologi- 
cal evaluations have to be built into the 
cognitive structures of saciology. 

This is Schroeder’s methodological im- 
perative. Yet, it could be demonstrated 
that his typological devices can be accepted 
and utilized by a Weberian sociologist: 
equipped to ‘understand’ religious feelings - 
as well as the evaluative systems of theo- 
logians, he may well make them part of a 
sociological interpretation of religious insti- 
tutions, and the rest, without accepting 
them as ultimate. ontological truths. 
Schroeder’s argument may allow theologians 
to accept sociological considerations of reli- 
gious mattets without compromising their 
theological positions; it fails to compel 
sociologists to accept theology as the 
ontological foundation of their work. 

a HeLmuT R. WAGNER 

Professor of Sociology 

Hobart and Wiliam Smith Colleges 

Geneya i 

New York 


Tke Urban Mosaic: 


ation Pp. 277. New York: Cambridge 

University Press, 1971. $11.50. 

Here is a -refreshing examination of that 
aspect of human ecology relating to urban 
residential differentiation of population by 
class, ethnicity, family status, and other 


? 


„ating areas. 
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characteristics. Timms, professor of sociol- 
ogy, University of Auckland, New Zealand, 
is outside the controversy about human 
ecology that has continued a half-century 


` in the United States. Even today, sociolo- 


gists who are not from Chicago may be 


- heard'to say that theirs is not the “classical 


ecology” of the University of Chicago. 

Robert E. Park, initiator of the Chicago 
studies, saw our society as becoming more 
industrial and more urbanized: “We must 
study the city,” he said. I was one of a 
small group of graduate students associated 
with him and Ernest W. Burgess. I helped 
gather data on the ethnic, racial, and class 
sections of the population, their housing 
and institutions, which we recorded with 
symbols on a huge map of the city, deline- 
The model map by Burgess, 
reproduced on the jacket of this book, 
depicts areas of residential-occupation and 
the tendency for areas (sectors) to fall into 
zones from the urban center outward. 

To my knowledge, we did not then see 
the map as a universal model.. We as- 
sumed that maps of ‘other cities would be 
different, but there would be similarities— 
for example the dominance of the urban 
center. 

Timms points, rightly, to fallacies in the 
thinking of the “Chicago group.” Ecology 
was a cult to some of us But Timms sees 
traces of cult among the critics of this 
group. He presents the Chicago effort as 
worthy pioneering, improved upon by many 
studies since then around the world. Com- 
paring them, he wonders if they are leading 
toward basic theory. Whether they will or 
not, one phase of human ecology is on 
its way. . 7 p g 

However, urban ecology is much more 
than residential location. Above all, the 
city is a work place. Business and indus- 
try are the dominant occupiers of space. 
They help determine where each kind of 
population can or may locate. Studies of 
residential areas would be much more 
meaningful if account were taken of other 
land-use areas—-for instance, industry or 
transportation Timms is apparently aware 
of this lack, but it lies outside the job 
he undertook. He mentions at points the 
importance of access to work. Here is one 
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weak point of residential area studies; 
researchers often shy away from considera- 
tions of work and industry. 
NELS ANDERSON 
University of New Brunswick 
Fredericton 
Canada 


STANLEY H. Upy. Work in Traditional and 
Modern Society. Pp. ix, 134. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1970. 
$5.95. 


This important book is concerned with 
the relationship between work organization 
and social structive is primitive, traditional, 
and modern society. The author stresses 
that inconsistencies and inefficiencies are 
intrinsic to work systems in all types of 
societies. The form these take, however, 
differs radically, and with profound implica- 
tions for the potential of work systems for 
modernization. 

Data are taken from the Human Rela- 
tions Area Fides to document forms of 
work organization in one hundred and 
twenty-five societies that vary in the degree 
of their development. Some of the most 
interesting analysis is concerned with work 
organizations typical of traditional societies, 
where work roles are a function of ascribed 
groups within the society- such as kinship 
units. The crucial problem to be over- 
come if such work organizations are to be 


‘capable of modernization—and they are 


notably lacking in their capacity for adapt- 
ing to social change—is inferred to be the 
development and extension of contractual 
relations between employer and employe. 
Dr. Udy discusses the fragile circumstances - 
in which this occurs in response to the 
interplay of particular forms of work or- 
ganization with specific structural features 
and cultural attitudes within the society. 
He concludes with an intriguing analysis 
of the managerial ideologies which paper 
over the cracks in “pluralistic” modem 
industry Managements are cast in the role 
of prophets refining their dogmas, varia- 
tions on the value of the classical manage- 
ment, human relations approaches, and the 
like, to sustain belief in the expectations 
of cargo that is constantly within sight 
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but never materializes—an ‘organization 
that can combine functional differentiation 
with integration of the subunits, and ade- 
quately reflect the demands of the tech- 


nology without compromising its relations 


with the various groups of social actors 
involved. 

' This is, Dr. Udy admits, “a highly 
abstruse exposition of organization theory,” 
containing a long series of potentially 
powerful hypotheses. Few concessions are 
made to the reader. A much fuller discus- 
sion of the empirical data would have 
brought several benefits. It would have 
clarified the important question of how the 
raw data could be satisfactorily coded so 
as to allow the testing of such theoretically 
refined hypotheses, and it would also have 
highlighted the problem, noted by the au- 
thor, of testing a processual analysis with 
cross-sectional data as well as allowing the 
reader pause to digest the chunks of theory. 
The book remains a significant contribution 
to the literature on organization theory 
and on development; but the value of ‘its 
theoretical component will be easier to 
assess when the hypotheses have been tested 


against the data deriving from the same 


societies at different points of time. 
Ropry H Warp 
Lecturer in Sociology 
Department of Sociology 
University of Manchester 
England 


J R, WASHINGTON, Jr. Marriage in Black 
and White. Pp. 358 Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1971. $7.50. 


Marriage in Black and Winte openly 
advocates and promotes black-white mar- 
riage, an unusual theme for a black author 
at this or any other time in American 
history. The book is more than polemical, 
for Joseph R. Washington, a black theo- 
logian, has drawn upon many sources’ to 
survey the evolution of black-white sexual 
relations and marriage in this country The 
subject is placed in historical context and 
interpreted in terms of ey black 
consciousness. 

Explaining why black lades have mini- 
mized or ignored this issue, Washington 
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proclaims that’ the option of blacks to 
marry whites is of central relevance to the 
movement for black equality. This option 
must be fully open despite the fact that 
large scale “intermarriage”’—a term which 
the author rejects—is not foreseen. He 
affirms the presence of a strong black con- 
sciousness in such unions, the acceptance 
rather than denial of blackness. 

By quoting in detail laws, court decisions, 
and the writings of anthropologists, sociolo- 
gists, and theologians, Washington demon- 
strates the “ambiguity and impudence of 
our sexual past.” He shows, once again, 
that American whites always tolerated and 
sometimes encouraged black-white sexual 
relations, as long as these remained illicit 
and under white control. White control 
meant, always, control by white males, but 
Washington fails to pursue analytically the 
obvious link between racism and sex con- 
sciousness in our history. .The interplay 
between social science and social policy is 
illuminated, however, as the author scruti- 
nizes not only racist statements, but also 
the “liberal” espousal of assimilation as a 
means of blending black into white, of 
eliminating the Negro. He quotes from 
purportedly objective marriage texts that 
reinforce belief in the ultimate failure of 
black-white marriages. The positions of the 
major churches in America are subjected 
to detailed examination, with special criti- 
cism leveled at Jewish exclusiveness The 
study of “passing” is seen as a white pre- 
occupation, Past objections to interracial 
marriage are dissected: for example, the 
assertion that the children of such unions 
suffer unduly. Since children of black- 
white marriages are socially defined as 
black, they suffer no more nor less than 
children of all-black „marriages, says 
Washington. 

Today’s TR are eane glossed 
over; for example, the possible change in 
black attitudes toward interracial unions 
is not examined Addressing himself to 
whites, Washington maintains that the 
initiative lies with them. But blacks now 
demand the right to control their own 
options, and many would give priority to 
the healing and nurturing of black male/ 
female relationships, relationships that have 
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had to withstand the damage wrought by 
slavery and inequality. Interracial dating 
and marriage, seen as an irritant, become 
the object of group disapproval. Thus, as 
Washington promotes, freedom of choice 
for the individual, other blacks demand the 
precedence of group over individual goals 
Aware of opposing currents of black 
thought, the author prefers ' to offer an 
_ alternative to those that would link black 
pride to black separatism. 

In addition, one must note the tendency 
to overgenera'ize, some repetitiousness, and 
frequent exhortation Nevertheless, Mar- 
riage in Black and White is a provocative 
book, and worth examining. 

_ + RHODA L. GOLDSTEIN 

Douglass College. 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick 

New Jersey 


l - Freperick M. Wmr. Politics of Southern 
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After thorough research of a micro- 


analytical nature, with macro flashes now 


and then, Professor Wirt, in the final sec-- 
tion. of his book, returns to his central 
quest—or broader concern——the role that 
law can play in effecting social change. His 


-answers are tentative but, unlike previous 


speculative studies, they are backed up by 
hard-nose empirical analyses, in-depth re- 
search of public and private documents: 
coupled with numerous interviews of top 
, community leaders, black and wae and 

outside political observers. : : 
` His results are useful, relative, iona 
tive, and telling. The'book is descriptive 
and comprehensive in its coverage, and the . 
prose is stylish and flowing. The work is 
systematic and innovative. Moreover, it is 
suggestive; in the last two chapters, besides 
attempting some generalizations, the author 
looks at four major components “that shape 
the effectiveness of the law.” Then he 
explicitly states the qualities of the four. 


Equality: Law-and Social Change in a, major components that are necessary if law 


‘Mississippi County. Pp. x, 335. Chi- 


cago: Aldine, 1970. $7.95, 


As indicated in the foreword written by 
Professor Gunnar Myrdal, “this book deals 
with ‘the effects: of recent federal civil 


rights legislation on the behavior and atti- 


tudes of the inhabitants of one single 
county in Mississippi—Panola County. 
These effects are examined jin the three 
civil rights areas of voting, cou, and 
economie opportunities. 

` Professor Wirt in his quest to “and “the 
role that the law plays in social change” 
began this book by examining the theories 
that claim “you can’t legislate morality” 
and “state ways cannot change folkways.” 
After exploring the pros and cons of these 
positions, Professor Wirt gives a brief over- 
view of Panola County before the advent 
of civil rights legislation. Then, after the 
passage of civil rights bills, he examines 
three areas—“voting, education, and job 
‘opportunities to determine what happened 


in this county after the passage of relevant | 


laws.” Although-.the study is focused pri- 
marily upon Panola, it covers the results 
in the South in general in each of the-three 
major civil rights areas. 


is to be a meaningful tool to effect social 
change. Although they cannot be ex- 
pounded upon here, the major components 
are (1) qualities of the’ regulation; (2) 
qualities of the regulators; (3) qualities of 
thé regulated; and (4)- qualities of the 
regulatee. 

In other words, ise as an ‘instrument of 
social change depends “upon certain quali- 
ties of its contents and its enforcement 
processes and personnel” as well as “the 
resources and support of’ those whom the 


law seeks to benefit and the resources and ` 
_ opposition of those whose behavior the law 


seeks to change.” Wirt demonstrates what 
Martin Luther King espoused and acted 
upon—that “behavior can be regulated”— 


‘and that law is an instrument of social 


change. 

The strength of’ -this pioneering type of 
study is its weakness. The micro or case- 
study methodology approach has its well- 
known limitions—-narrowness of perception, 
and ‘the rest—yet it is essentially this per- 
ception that is so rewarding and- of such 
scholarly value. Hence no student ‘of the 
political or social process and/or social 
change should.fail to read this book. It is 
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a new study dealing with the problem of 
governmental impact through law. i 
HANES WALTON, JR 
Associate Professor of Political Science 
Savannah State College 
Georgia : 
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Wittiam J Brazui. The Young Hege- 
lians. Pp. x, 305 New Haven, Conn.. 
Yale University Press, 1970. $10.00. 


This is a most readable and well-reasoned 
account of Hegel’s young followers in the 
years immediately following Hegel’s death 
—the Germany of the 1830’s and 1840's. 
The Young Hegelians were principally: 
David Friedrich Strauss, Ludwig Feuer- 
bach, Bruno Bauer, 
Vischer, Max Stirner, and Arnold Ruge. 
These figures were Hegel’s disciples, basing 
their thoughts on points within Hegel’s sys- 
tem and at the same time independent 
thinkers, revising and extending Hegel’s 
ideas to fit their conception: of their own 
age and its problems. 

Brazilľ’s study differs from other analyses 
of these figures in two principal ways: 
(1) it is a single study and does not ap- 


proach these figures in terms of some larger 
thesis on the development of thought such’ 


as the discussions of them in Léwith’s 
From Hegel to Nietssche and Hook’s From 

Hegel to Marx; (2) it regards these figures 
-as having their own intrinsic historical 
meaning—as neither shadows of Hegel nor 
forerunners of Marx, 

The most frequently held view of hese 
figures has been to regard them as part of 
the problem of the origin of Marx’s ideas 
and to see their significance wholly in terms 
. of their bridging the gap between Hegel 
and Marx. Brazill argues that Marx, al- 
though a member of the “Freien” of the 
Berlin “Doktorklub” and an associate of 


Stirner and Bauer, was not in thought or ` 
* of civil disobedience may be character- 


spirit a Young Hegelian. Brazill argues 
against Hook and others that to view the 
theories of the Young Hegelians as pre- 
liminary formulations of Marx’s notions of 
history and social reality is reductionistic 


Friedrich Theodor ` 
’ sense in which Hegel’s system has nothing 


~ 
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‘and fails: to take seriously their concern 


with religion. Brazill maintains, and I 
think rightly, that-the central theme of the 
Young Hegelians was the overthrow of 
traditional Christianity and the replacement 
of it with philosophical humanism. 

One aspect of the volume that raises 
questions is its approach to Hegel These 
questions are, in a sense, independent of 
its account of the Young Hegelians. Brazill 
tends to approach Hegel’s thought through 
Hegel’s view of history. He makes much 
of Hegel’s comment: “No philosophy tran- 
scends its age.” . He interprets (p. 35) 
Hegels view of the absolute in the 
Phenomenolgy as a concept of the goal of 
history.. This approach is understandable 
in that it fits both with things the Young 
Hegelians found in Hegel and with the per- 
spective of the volume itself as a work of 
intellectual history. However, there is a 


to do with history or historical perspective. 
There is a sense in which absolute knowl- 


edge in the Phenomenology and its systemi- 


zation as the progression of notions in the 
Logic is the structure of thought itself and 


_ ag such is bound to no age or time order. 


Brazill’s volume is a work deserving of 


attention by all those interested in Hegel 


and Hegelianism. 

i D. P. VERENE 
Associate Professor of Philosophy 
Pennsylvania State University 
University Park 


Cart CoHEN. Civil Disobedience: Con- 
science, Tactics, and the Law. Pp. 222. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1971. $7.50. 

The author of this very stimulating book 
is Associate Professor of Philosophy at the 
University of Michigan and also Associate 
Director of the university’s experimental 
Residential College. His first book, Com- 
numism, Fascism, and Democracy: The 
Theoretical Foundations, appeared in 1962. 
Cohen’s approach to the perplexing problem 


ized as analytical, critical, empirical, and 
pragmatic. 

Although he rejects the idea that phi- 
losophy can give the individual facing a 


' means: 
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particular situation, certain guidance, when 
he must act one way or another, he does 
hold that, “it can provide the intellectual 
framework within which such judgments 
may be wisely made.” In fact, he regards 
this very framework as his “object here” 
(pp. 210-211). 

In keeping with his method, he begins 
with a thorough anlysis of the meaning of 
civil disobedience. For him, basically it 
“An act . . . that breaks the law” 
- (p. 4). No matter how “vehement, radical, 
or extraordinary” a-protest may be, if no 
law is broken, it does not constitute an act 
of civil disobedience” (p. 4). In keeping 
with the empirical or factual aspect of his 
method, he gives a number of “happenings” 
to illustrate his thesis. Moreover, in an 
' effort to clarify his concept of civil dis- 


obedience even more, he devotes his entire . 


second chapter to an explanation of “what 
civil disobedience is not” (pp. 41-50). 
Interestingly enough, he‘does-not regard 
-the following necessarily as aspects of civil 
disobedience: every public demonstration, 
- conscientious objection as, such, revolution, 
or civil riots. 

This chapter is followed by dealing with 
“the kinds of civil disobedience” (pp. 51- 
75). 
and indirect civil disobedience” The 
former “is an act in which the law deliber- 
ately broken is téself ‘the object of the 
protest,” while the latter consists of those 
cases where a law is violated in order to 
focus attention on something else that is 
regarded as unjust. Thus, a group may, so 
‘far as the latter is concerned, break the 
law against trespassing in order to protest 
“against the testing‘ of nuclear weapons” 
(p. 52). Again, there is civil disobedience 
which is chiefly moral against that which 
is chiefly political. 

The following two chapters deal, respec- 
tively, with the “punishment” and the 
“justification” of civil disobedience, Since, 
. “if there is any possible justification of 
civil disobedience it must come from out- 


". side the legal system” (p. 102), he dis- 


cusses “moral justification,” “higher-law 
justification,” and “utilitarian justification ” 
His analysis of the latter is especially note- 
worthy. The same is also true of his inter- 


‘To begin with, he speaks of “direct 
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eiu analysis of the “seven arguments 
against civil disobedience” which com- 
prises chapter 6, and likewise his discussion 
of the relations between “civil disobedience 
and free speech” in chapter 7. Many will 
also find chapter 8, “Civil Disobedience and 
the Nuremberg Judgments,” illuminating. 
The book ends with a short but pertinent 
chapter that deals with three important 
aspects of civil disobedience, namely, 
“conscience,” “tactics,” and “law.” 

Many, including this reviewer, will find 
his analytical -approach to the- “higher-law 
justification” far from adequate. Again, so 
far as the format is concerned, the way 
the italicized matter in terms of concrete 
cases is mixed in with the author’s discus- 
sion in the usual print will prove disturbing 
to many readers. Yet, as a whole, this is 
an important book, “worthy “of serious 
consideration: ; 

Axtrur W. MUNE 

Professor of Philosophy and 

Resident Scholar in Philosophy 

Albion College 

Albion 
” Michigan 


RICHARD CORTNER. The Apportionmeni 
Cases. Pp. ix, 283. Knoxville, Tennes- 
see: University of Tennessee Press, 1970. 
$10.95. 


The title of this book evoked at first, in 
this reviewer’s mind, the expectation that, 
at long last, we would be given an up-to- 
date and over-all study of what has hap- 
pened with apportionment since the his- 
torical decisions of the early sixties. Con- 
sidering the vicissitudes of some fifty state 
legislatures complying with or circumvent- 
ing the judicial injunctions for democratic 
justice exemplified in the one-man/one-vote 
formula, such a study is overdue. On 
closer inspection, the objective of this valu- 
able volume is much more modest. It sets 
out to describe in minute, if at times 
tedious, detail the two breakthrough cases: 
Baker v. Carr (369 U.S. 186) (1962), 
which enjoined the democratic suffrage in 
elections of state legislatures; and Reynolds 


_v, Sims (377 U.S. 533) (1964), prescribing 


the one-man/one-vote rule for both houses 
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of a state legislature. This reviewer wishes 
the same attention were given to Wesbury 
v. Sanders (376 US. 1) (1964), which 
made the principles of equal protection 
developed before, applicable to the con- 
gressional circumscriptions—constitutionally 
likewise to be determined by the states 
After all, for the nation as whole these 
are far more important than the backwater 
electoral divisions of Alabama or Tennessee. 

With access to the court transcripts and 
information obtained from participants in 
the lawsuits, the author evolves a vivid and 
accurate picture of the arguments presented 
at the different judicial levels. In‘addition, 
he does not neglect reflections on the im- 
pact that equitable apportionment would 
not fail to have on the general political 
landscape of the nation. One cannot but 
agree that the potential importance of the 
apportionment cases transcends that of the 
segregation decisions, because in the latter 
case the rights of a minority had to be 


adjusted—with indifferent success to date—: 


while a fair reapportionment must benefit 
the entire nation, black and white. This 
is particularly relevant for the congressional 
districts; reapportionment will restore, in 
' the long run, a proper balance between the 
urban, suburban, and rural electorates and 
may erode the nefarious seniority system. 
What this study fails to realize—and this 
deficiency is shared by the entire vast litera- 
ture on the subject—is that the federal 
courts, for the first time in their existence, 
were burdened with the non-judicial task 
of evolving equitable electoral districts in 
case the state legislature failed, or was 
reluctant, to do this. Justice Frankfurter, 
oversensitive to Judicial punctillo, correctly 
foresaw that the courts were bound to en- 
counter such statistical and sociological 
difficulties that one may well question the 
wisdom of the self-imposed assignment 
which has absorbed a great proportion of 
our judicial capabilities ever since. 
Neither courts nor legislature, which are 
tempted to resort to gerrymandering for 
partisan reasons, are qualified to regulate 
electoral circumscriptions with constantly 
changing population shifts. Preferable by 
far is the British solution of impartial 


Boundary Commissions—first established in 
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1944—-which has succeeded in withdrawing 
the delicate issue from party influence. 

The author, who seems to specialize in 
similar analytical descriptions of court 
decisions, ig a competent craftsman; he 
writes lucidly, though in places inclines 
toward the dehydrated style of the Law 
Reviews, and is able to make complex 
legal situations intelligible to the layman 
Within its self-established limits, the study 
is useful and successful. 

, KARL LOEWENSTEIN 

Department of Political Science 

Amherst College 

Amherst 

Massachusetts 


RoBERT À Dani Polyarchy: Participation 


and Opposition. Pp. ix, 257 New 
Haven and London: Yale University 
Press, 1971 $7.95. 


In this book, Professor Dahl carries 
forward his logico-empirical studies of the 
conditions under which political systems 
change or are transformed from one type 
to another—studies auspiciously begun in 
Political Oppositions in Western Democra- 
cies (1966) and After the Revolution? 
Authority in the Good Soctety (1970). 
The focus here is upon the conditions 
under which systems he designates as closed 
hegemonies, inclusive hegemonies, or com- 
petitive oligarchies are likely to develop 
into polyarchies, or intermediate variations 
thereof. l 

The four types are derived conceptually 
from a formal model based upon two 
attribute-dimensions of democratization, 
namely, contestation (opposition) and in- 
clusiveness (participation). These dimen- 
sions are presumed to vary independently, 
so that closed hegemonies have at least 
three “paths” by which to change toward | 
polyarchy: one via competitive oligarchy, 
another via inclusive hegemony, a third by 
direct jump. Dahl briefly examines the 
rational possibilities of taking one or an- 
other path, by means of another formal 
model, in which he derives the logical 
implications of three axiomatic “laws”: the 
diminishing costs of tolerating opposition, 
the increasing costs of repressing opposi- 
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tion, and the panecauranes of changing 
relative differences between the two cost- 
curves or lines. This mode of analysis is 
quickly abandoned, however, for two alter- 
native lines that constitute the major body 
of the work. 
À The first, comprising a single chapter, is 
"a normative/empirical’ argument that ably 
summarizes the evidence for the proposi- 
tion that behavioral /institutional. changes 
` toward or away from greater opposition 
and popular participation have important 


> consequences for tHe nature of the system. 


» The: second, occupying ‘the remainder - of 
the text, is an intensive analysis of seven 
sets Of variable conditions that affect— 
- increase or decrease—the chances of change 
toward polyarchal opposition and participa- 
tion. These conditions are identified as: 
(1) historical sequences, (2) degrees of 
economic’ concentration, (3) levels of 
socio-economic development, (4) popular 
responses to objective inequalities and 
regime policies of alleviation, (5) sub- 


_ --cultural cleavages and party-system effec- ` 


tiveness at integration, (6) foreign influence 
or domination, and (7) beliefs of political 
activists. In a separate chapter devoted to 
` each set of conditions, the empirical evi- 
dence bearing on its relation to the two 
polyarchal variables is carefully evaluated. 

A brief concluding chapter simply affirms 
' the premise that polyarchalization depends 
‘ upon the operation of the seven sets of 
conditions, and frankly states that a rank- 
ordering of the countries of the world in 


. .-terms of the four basic categories and vary- 


` ing indices used in the literature would 


be “misleading and illusory” (p. 206). 


Dahl does not take refuge in the deficiencies 
of the data, but, far’ more honestly and 


credibly than most empirical theorists | 


would do under such circumstances, ascribes 
this conclusion to the weaknesses of the 
theory. - l 

To this reviewer, the present book en- 
hances Professor Dahl’s status as political 
diagnostician and analyst. -It exemplifies 
. beautifully the function of theory in dis- 
entangling the elements of a problem and 
understanding the relations between them, 
as distinct from constructing general, logi- 
7 cally consistent theories that do not explain 


from one type to another. 
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variations and deviant cases in the real 
world, or devising “practical” solutions 
without knowing whether or why they work. 
Dahl uses concepts to reveal and enlighten 
us as to hidden’ relationships in the data, 
rather than to gloss over or explain away 


' factual discrepancies, contradictions, .and 


complexities . Time and again, he punc- 
tures inflated claims and points‘out weak- 
nesses in historical, economic-materialist, 
demographic, or psycho-cultural “explana- 
tions.” He is never wholly critical, and 
takes great pains in each chapter to state 


explicitly what he has assumed, argued, -` 


concluded; what is speculative, proven, de- 
batable, ‘falsified, or not falsifiable. It is 
easy to ridicule, criticize, take advantage 
of such candor. We trust such a man, 
however, because he does not identify his 
analytical constructs (polyarchy) with his 
preferences. or ideals (democracy); he does 
not imposed methodological standards upon 
his data that the latter will support only 
when forced and distorted to do so; he 
does not claim objective validity for a 
theory he believes in simply because he 
finds it subjectively necessary or satisfac- 
tory to assume it. In short, useful and - 


revealing -as Dahl’s empirical theory of ` 


polyarchy ‘is demonstrated to be in this 
study, he is the first to admit that it 


does not constitute the, best, final, most 


complete, parsimonious, or “powerful” ex 
planation of the conditions under which 
political systems change or are transformed 


a AVERY LEISERSON 
‘Chairman ` 
Department of Political Science 
Nashville 

Tennessee 
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INTRODUCTION 


The communication explosion was inevitable, once technological advances had 
simplified cross-nation interaction. Such is the innate curiosity, gregariousness, 
novelty-seeking, and ambition of the human animal that every technological im- 
provement has made bis containment less and less feasible. There is no doubt that 
communication also is a great facilitator of democracy. Easy access to the elec- 
torate and through it to the government removes any pretense for making decisions 
without consultation with or oversight by the governed. 

Democracy and communication gave propaganda its rationale and its vehicle. 
If a government is sensitive to the views of its constituents and they, in turn, are 
subject to influence by their leaders, why not appeal to people over the heads of 
their governments? This potential gave a new twist to the conduct of statecrait, 
as Bryant Wedge points out, and it may well lead to the global cultural homoge- 
neity he predicts. It also led to the evolution of a body of norms for the legal 
and diplomatic control of international propaganda. These are described by John 
B. Whitton, who says that what we need is not more rules but some acceptable 
means for interpreting and enforcing the ones we have. 

International propaganda as an instrument of statecraft is no new phenomenon. 
W. Phillips Davison traces its history from its earliest uses by the Greeks and says 
that propaganda is becoming more pervasive with every advance made by tech- 
nology. He sees a trend toward greater emphasis on public and private commercial 
efforts. This is especially true in Western Europe, as Sir Harold Beeley attests. 
Britain, having adjusted itself to the idea of being a medium-sized rather than a 
large power, is concentrating its propaganda efforts on its commercial rather than 
its politico-military needs. 

Significantly, Kenneth R. Sparks finds that commercial channels of communica- 
tion are in any case becoming far more important as sources of information about 
America, and Arthur Goodfriend warns that government-sponsored propaganda is 
antithetical in its concept and its execution to what a free nation like the United 
States is trying to sell. As Zygmunt Nagorski points out, ideologically communism 
has little to offer the Free World——-or the Third World, for that matter—which 
underlines Goodfriend’s urging that the United States “quit playing the propaganda 
game by totalitarian rules.” He considers the official brand of cultural propa- 
ganda to be unethical and immoral. Ralph White addresses himself specifically 
to the morality of propaganda techniques. Some he finds to be morally unexcep- 
tionable, while others are highly questionable both as to morality and effectiveness. 

Whether international persuasion can, indeed, be effective is debatable. Daniel 
Lerner points out that while there is plenty of evidence of its ability to reinforce 
existing attitudes, the widening gap between the rich and the poor nations is creat- 
ing such divergent terms of reference as to lessen the feasibility of international 
communication. From the psychological viewpoint, Yasumasa Tanaka says that 
certain laws regarding the formation and modification of attitudes are universal, 
but the criteria for making judgments and deciding on preferences are peculiar to 
the individual and are culture-bound. In interpersonal communication one can 
take such individual characteristics into account—if one knows them; but the mass 
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media cannot particularize their message to appeal to audience idiosyncrasies, as I 
indicate in my article. 

Both Bernard Rubin and Francis S. Ronalds find that the amount of money and 
effort going into international broadcasting is increasing. Ronalds is Jess sanguine 
than is Rubin about direct broadcasting via satellite into private homes within the 
decade, mainly because of the cost, even though frequencies were allocated for such 
broadcasts for the first time this year by the International Telecommunications 
Union at its world conference in Geneva. Rubin says that there is a notable 
turning away from “hard” propaganda by the major powers and an emphasis cn 
“campaigns of assistance” rather than assault. 

Such “helpful” propaganda—even if it is what I term “facilitative” rather than 
persuasive communication—is viewed with some concern by leaders in the develop- 
ing nations, who fear that one of its by-products may be certain “alien and un- 
desirable influences,” Y. V. Lakshmana Rao writes. Several of the contributors 
echo Daniel Lerner’s warning that the wealthy nations may be creating a Franken- 
stein monster through their hortatory propaganda, leading to rising expectations 
and inevitable frustrations. 

L. JOEN Martin 


Some Trends in International Propaganda 


By W. Pamirs DAVISON 


ABSTRACT: Judging from past trends and present indica- 
tions, international propaganda in the next decades will be ever 
more pervasive, propaganda organizations will be more complex 
(and expensive), and news channels will be more widely utilized 
for propaganda. Ingenuity in the use of channels, techniques, 
and personnel has kept steady pace with the technological ad- 
vances of the times. No resources have been spared in times of 
war, nor when the ambitions of a ruler or of a state have called 
for an all-out effort to win a political, a psychological, or an 
economic victory. 


Whether basic propaganda aims and tactics will change is 
doubtful, although one can hope that they will. The trend 
appears to be toward a greater emphasis on public and private 
commercial efforts, which are increasing rapidly. 


W. Phillips Davison, Ph D., 1s Professor of Sociology and Journalism at Columbia 
University, and a former editor of the Public Opinion Quarterly Among his publications 
are The Berlin Blockade: A Study in Cold War Politics (1958) and International Polit- 
ice] Communication (1965). 
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HOSE engaged in propaganda to 
further national goals have always 
used all channels available to them. 
Genghis Khan sent agents in advance 
of his Mongol armies to plant exag- 
gerated rumors about the huge numbers 
and ferocity of his fighting men. Ac- 
tually, the Mongol armies were often 
inferior in number to their opponents. 
Herodotus records that Themistocles 
had propaganda messages engraved on 
the stones at a watering place that he 
knew the opposing Ionian fleet would 
visit. During the European Middle 
Ages, hand-copied leaflets and tracts 
supplemented sermons, speeches, songs, 
plays, and face-to-face conversation as 
weapons in the religious and dynastic 
struggles of the time.? With the inven- 
tion of printing, a new flood of propa- 
ganda was unloosed. Both sides in the 
Thirty Years’ War turned out massive 
quantities of leaflets, pamphlets, and line 
drawings—including vicious caricatures.’ 
When, during this struggle, the coach 
carrying the chancellory records oi Fred- 
erick of the Palatine (a Protestant 
leader) fell into the hands of the em- 
peror’s forces, the latter immediately 
made them public in a pamphlet entitled 
“The Secret Documents of the Princi- 
pality of Anhalt.” Shortly thereafter, 
the Protestant side came into possession 
of papers that concerned secret negotia- 
tions between the emperor and Spain. 
These, too, were promptly published.* 
All available media were used by the 
French revolutionaries to spread their 


1. Paul M A. Linebarger, Psychologtcal 
Warfare (second edition) (New York: Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 1954), pp. 7 and 15. 

2. Wilhelm Bauer, Die Offentliche Menung 
in der Weltgeschichte (Potsdam: Akademische 
Verlagsgesellschaft Athenaion, 1929), chap. 7. 

3. Elmer A Beller, Propaganda m Germany 
During the Thirty Year? War, profusely ilus- 
trated (Princeton, N J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1940). 

4. Bauer, op cit., p. 131 


doctrines throughout the world at the 
close of the eighteenth century. They 
even hit upon a new means of exporting 
ideas: the use of clothing styles. Rev- 
olutionary sympathizers throughout Eu- 
rope began to wear long trousers instead 
of the courtly knee breeches, long un- 
shaped coats, Phrygian caps, and red 
collars. A conservative German prince, 
the Landgraf of Kassel, seeking to com- 
bat these subversive styles, ordered that 
all prisoners be dressed in them and then 
sent out in chains to sweep the streets. 
History does not tell us whether this 
counter-propaganda device was success- 
ful.® 

The emergence of regularly published 
newspapers, and the increasing numbers 
of people who could read them, provided 
new opportunities for the propagandist. 
The press could be used to advance na- 
tional policies in three principal ways: 
one could insert one’s own material in 
existing newspapers; new papers could 
be founded, sometimes as overt organs 
of a particular nation or interest group, 
sometimes masquerading as independent 
spokesmen; and overt or covert censor- 
ship could be exercised over the press 
under one’s own control, thus ensuring 
a one-sided picture. 

Napoleon proved expert at exploiting 
the press for propaganda purposes, sur- 
passing all previous attempts along these 
lines. His government, like most gov- 
ernments up to that point, maintained 
domestic censorship. In addition, items 
serving French policies were planted in 
seemingly independent papers on the 
continent. The Hamburger Korrespond- 
ent, for instance, was persuaded to carry 
articles attacking the British govern- 
ment. Several new papers were founded 
by the French in occupied German terri- 


tories, their content consisting largely of 
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excerpts from the official French Mons- 
teur In Paris there appeared The 
Argus of London, allegedly edited by an 
Englishman but actually produced in the 
French Foreign Office. The Argus, 
written from an “English standpoint,” 
argued against the “war mongering jour- 
nals” back in London.’ 

Napoleon’s influence over the press 
was maintained largely by force, or the 
threat of force. Somewhat over a half 
century Jater, money was more impor- 
tant. We find governments of major 
powers spending large sums to assure 
that material they wanted to reach or 
keep from the public was published or 
suppressed. Napoleon III in France and 
Bismarck in Prussia both resorted to 
extensive bribery or to outright support 
of certain newspapers. The official 
handout also became common during 
this period, and ministries in many 
countries introduced offices to service the 
press. News management became some- 
what more subtle and covert. Bismarck 
remarked in 1864 that certain papers 
were kind enough to provide the Prus- 
sian government with a quantity of 
“white paper,” but this did not mean 
that the government took any responsi- 
bility for the articles that appeared in 
this space. Nevertheless, the Prussian 
government did not have complete con- 
trol even of the Berlin press. When the 
desk of an Austrian diplomat was scld, 
drafts of articles that had previously 
appeared in Berlin newspapers were 
found in it. Not until then did the 
Prussian authorities know the origin of 
these unwelcome items. Napoleon III 
had even less thorough control over the 
Paris press. He could influence it, but 
it could also influence him, and it played 
an important part in projecting France 
into the disastrous Franco-Prussian war.’ 

6. Ibid., pp 203-205. 


7. Ibid, pp 199-200 
8 Bauer, op cit., chap 16 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PROPAGANDA 


Bribery of the press continued to oc- 
cur during the First World War. The 
Committee on Public Information, which 
conducted the worldwide propaganda of 
the United States, issued uniform in- 
structions to its agents not to spend 
money on bribing or subsidizing news- 
papers and other information media; but 
the committee’s files show that this rule 
was not strictly enforced, and sometimes 
the committee gave specific permission 
to break its own rules.® It is probable 
that all major powers spent substantial 
sums to influence the press in neutral 
countries, although specifics are difficult 
to document,*® 

In any case, means other than out- 
right bribery were found effective in 
influencing the content of the press dur- 
ing World War I. These included not 
only carefully constructed handouts, but 
also the provision of transportation and 
other services—for instance, office space 
—to journalists, as well as parties, con- 
ducted tours, and special “news scoops.” 
The British arranged for neutral news- 
papermen to interview important public 
figures, knowing that many stories in the 
neutral press would find their way be- 
hind enemy lines.** George Creel, who 
directed American propaganda, reported 
that one of the most effective methods of 
the Committee on Public Information 
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was to bring delegations of foreign news- 
men to the United States so that they 
could make personal observations about 
American strength and morale. “These 
trips were of incalculable value in our 
foreign educational work... 7Y A 
German embassy official, who came to 
Washington as a correspondent of a 
Berlin newspaper just before war broke 
out, claims that he was able to influence 
the publisher of the New York Sun to 
give more favorable treatment to Ger- 
many by promising preferential status 
for the Sun’s Berlin correspondent and 
favorable access to the cable that Ger- 
many planned to lay to the United 
States.’ The German cable did not 
materialize, and British control over 
major channels of communication from 
Europe to the United States proved im- 
portant in insuring that the American 
press predominantly carried news that 
favored the Allies. 

World War I also saw the greatly in- 
creased use of other propaganda chan- 
nels: some old, some new. Leaflets, 
pamphlets, and posters were prepared in 
huge quantities. Some were sent to 
friendly and neutral countries, some 
were smuggled into enemy countries, and 
millions were dropped by various means 
on enemy troops.’* Radio had not yet 
developed sufficiently to play a major 
role, but the American Committee on 
Public Information approximated the 
coverage of radio, at least on the home 
front, by mobilizing 75,000 “‘four-minute 
men” who were qualified to give brief, 
inspiring speeches on war-related sub- 
jects. Their oratory became a “nightly 


12. George Creel, How We Advertised Arner- 
ica (New York: Harper & Bros., 1920), p. 227 

13, Emil Witte, Revelations of a German 
Attacké (New York: George Doran, 1916), 
pp. 44-45. 
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description of the leaflet activities of the Allies, 
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feature in virtually every movie house, 
and eventually in every place where 
Americans gathered for a communal pur- 
pose.” 1 One is reminded of the even 
larger numbers of oral “agitators” later 
organized by the Soviet Union.*® 

Radio was, however, coming into its 
own. Toward the end of the war the 
Allies broadcast President Wilson’s 
fourteen Points to many parts of the 
world, and the Bolshevik revolutionaries 
in Russia recognized radio as a prime 
propaganda instrument. They broad- 
cast the details of the 1918 Brest- 
Litovsk peace negotiations with Ger- 
many, in order to expose German an- 
nexationist ambitions, and soon after the 
end of the war Moscow’s short-wave 
transmitters were sending out programs 
in German, English, Polish, and other 
languages.*" 

short-wave radio became the dom- 
inant propaganda channel in World War 
II, although other channels were not 
neglected. Moscow, Berlin, London, 
New York, and Tokyo all blanketed 
major portions of the world with broad- 
casts in many languages. The United 
States was late in developing short-wave 
propaganda but then proceeded rapidly. 
As of 1941, only 13 international short- 
wave transmitters were available, and 
most of those in operation beamed pro- 
grams to Latin America. At the conclu- 
sion of the war, in 1945, the Office of 
War Information alone was using 36 
transmitters in the continental United 
States and had installed 14 government- 
owned transmitters overseas. In addi- 
tion, captured transmitters in Europe 


15 Mock and Larson, op. cit., p. 113. 
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and Asia were pressed into service.” 
But the emphasis on recently developed 
electronic channels did not preclude the 
use of what is perhaps the oldest channel 
for international propaganda: infiltra- 
tion of agents behind the enemy lines 
to spread rumors. All major powers 
employed rumor carriers and set up de- 
fenses against enemy-inspired rumors.’ 

Propagandists in both world wars 
made use of films to promote their doc- 
trines, especially in Allied and neutral 
countries, but it was not until nearly 
twenty years after World War II that 
television became a major channel for 
international propaganda. Most indus- 
trialized countries now make substantial 
use of television in their efforts to reach 
foreign audiences, although the limited 


reach of direct television broadcasts has. 


allowed short-wave radio to retain its 
pre-eminence in the international propa- 
ganda arena. ‘Television programs in- 
tended for foreign audiences must ordi- 
narily be taped and then broadcast from 
a friendly transmitter abroad, or else 
carried over an international network 


such as Eurovision.2° A major question ' 


18. Charles A. H. Thomson, Overseas Infor- 
mation Service of the United States Govern- 
ment (Washington: Brookings Institution, 
1948), pp. 53-55. 

19. Daniel Lerner, Sykewar: Psychological 
Warfare Agatnst Germany, D-Day to VE-Day 
(New York: George W. Stewart, 1949), p. 267. 

20. Television does play a propaganda role 
in areas close to international boundaries. For 
instance, West Germany and East Germany 
direct TV programs to each other. It has been 
estimated that 70 percent of East German re- 
ceivers can receive West German television, 
although during the last few years East Ger- 
man authorities have attempted to prevent this 
by building community antenna systems that 
receive only domestic broadcasts. (Bundesmin- 
isterium fur Gesamtdeutsche Fragen, SBZ von 
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1965, p. 128.) At the same time, about 140,000 
households in West Germany can receive Aus- 
trian TV, and about 200,000 households in 
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facing students of international com- 
munication is how the rapidly developing 
capability of broadcasting from orbiting 
satellite transmitters to home receivers 
all over the world will be exploited. 
Will it offer an opportunity for in- 
creased consensus among nations, will it 
provide a new issue for international 
dispute and recrimination, or will it be 
stifled by domestic regulations prohibit- 
ing the reception of satellite trans- 
missions? °! 

As the above brief account indicates, 
all channels, as they develop, are soon 
pressed into the service of international 
propaganda. An authority on the sub- 
ject summarizes the situation by ob- 
serving: “Of course, all communica- 
tions media are potential propaganda 
media.” ?? It is Important to note, how- 
ever, that new channels rarely displace 
old ones: they are merely added to the 
stockpile of available instruments and 
their use is codrdinated with the use of 
previously existing channels. 


PROPAGANDA AS A REGULAR FUNCTION 
oF GOVERNMENT 


The pervasiveness of international 
propaganda has increased not only as a 
result of the availability of new chan- 
nels, but also because of the recognition 
of propaganda as a regular, permanent 
function of national governments, in 
peace as well as in war, and the expan- 
sion of the audience for international 
communication to include whole popula- 
tions rather than only leaders, fighting 
men, or the educated classes. 


(“‘Sonderuntersuchungen zum Program des 
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Throughout most of history, com- 
munications from governments to citi- 
zens of other countries have been rather 
limited, except in time of war or inter- 
national crisis. For this reason, most 
of the examples given above have been 
taken from crisis or wartime situations. 
Germany, France, England, and the 
United States all built up large propa- 
ganda machines during the First World 
War, but at the end of the war they 
dismantled them. Indeed, the U.S. 
Congress was in such haste to liquidate 
the Committee on Public Information 
that it cut off the committee’s funds 
before its director had had a chance to 
dispose of his files and issue a final 
report,” 

In the Soviet Union the situation was 
different. The triumphant Bolsheviks 
from the first recognized propaganda as 
a regular weapon of state power, and as 
early as 1923 we find Lord Curzon, the 
British Foreign Minister, vigorously 
protesting to Moscow about Bolshevik 
propaganda in various parts of the 
British Empire.** 

As the Fascists and Nazis came to 
power in Italy and Germany, respec- 
tively, they, too, set up propaganda 
organizations. Italian broadcasts at- 
tacked British interests in the Middle 
East and appealed to Italian nationals 
in Latin America. The Berlin short- 
wave radio appealed to persons of 
German descent throughout the world.” 
Under Paul Joseph Goebbels, the Nazis 
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established a propaganda ministry with 
enormous resources devoted to both 
domestic and foreign propaganda.”® 

Meanwhile, several colonial countries 
began to use radio to strengthen the 
bonds of empire. The Netherlands in- 
augurated an experimental service to 
the East Indies in 1927. France started 
broadcasting to its colonies in 1931. 
The BBC followed with its Empire 
Service in 1932.77 In 1934, the British 
Council was established “to make the 
life and thought of the British peoples 
more widely known abroad,” and also to 
strengthen the common cultural tradi- 
tions of the British Commonwealth.** 

In 1937, stung by Italian attacks in 
the Middle East, a British broadcasting 
station in Palestine undertook regular 
broadcasts in Arabic. Broadcasting in 
German and Italian commenced in the 
following year, and plans were made to 
erect two 50,000-watt transmitters that 
would make the British short-wave fa- 
cilities the most powerful in the world.” 
When war came in 1939, a powerful 
British propaganda organization utiliz- 
ing all media rapidly developed. The 
United States organized a Foreign In- 
formation service in 1941, and this was 
incorporated into the Office of War In- 
formation, which was established the 
following year.*° 

When World War II ended, none of 
the victorious powers terminated their 
propaganda organizations, although in 
some cases names were changed and 
budgets cut back. West Germany, 
Italy, and Japan, whose international 
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propaganda activities had been termi- 
nated by defeat, built them up again 
rapidly. Mainland China became a ma- 
jor participant in international broad- 
casting and cultural activities, and its 
news agency, Hsin Hua, was able to 
rival the Soviet Service TASS in some 
areas." Most smaller powers built up 
foreign information services, and today 
it is a rare nation that does not engage 
in at least some short-wave broad- 
casting. 

Propaganda has thus become a stan- 
dard arm of statecraft. “The great in- 
novation of modern times is the frank 
recognition of propaganda as a regular 
branch of government, alongside eco- 
nomic and military departments.” ** 

At the same time, propaganda has 
been directed to increasingly broad 
circles of the world population. The 
total nature of two world wars, in which 
the outcome was determined in part by 
the morale of whole populations—their 
will to work, to take orders, and accept 
deprivations—led propagandists to give 
more attention to mass audiences.’ 
Nor could public opinion in neutral 
countries be disregarded. Following 
the conclusion of overt hostilities in 
1945, the Cold War of the late 1940’s 
and the 1950’s brought continuing at- 
tempts by the major powers to influence 
the populations of hostile, friendly, and 
neutral countries. 

Propaganda from abroad now reaches 
almost everyone, through almost all 
channels, almost all the time. There is 
no reason to believe that this trend 
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toward increasing pervasiveness will be 


reversed. 


EXPENSE AND COMPLEXITY 
OF PROPAGANDA 


While propaganda is cheap when com- 
pared with other instruments of policy, 
its costs are constantly increasing. 
George Creel reported that the Com- 
mittee on Public Information spent 
about $6.9 million during the 18 months 
of its activity during World War I. 
But it earned $2.8 million from its 
films, war expositions, and various minor 
sources. So the net cost of the commit- 
tee’s activities, at home and abroad, 
came to about $4 million. Elmer 
Davis found that the bill for Office of 
War Information operations for three 
years and three months come to about 
$132.5 million, of which some $12 
million was for domestic activities. The 
net cost was somewhat lower, since OWI 
also realized about $2 million from such 
sources as the sale of publications.> By 
contrast, the U.S. Information Agency 
spent some $177 million in the fiscal 
year 1969 alone.** It can be assumed 
that costs of international propaganda 
operations have risen proportionately in 
other countries. 

International propaganda is increas- 
ingly expensive, not only because it is 
produced in greater quantity than be- 
fore but because modern communication 
technology requires the investment of 
more and more money, and propaganda 
staffs have become more specialized and 
complex. 

Actually, we cannot be sure how 
much the expense and complexity of 


propaganda organizations have in- 
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creased, since historical records give us 
few details about propaganda operations 
of ancient and medieval times. Cer- 
tainly, Alexander the Great spared no 
expense to make sure that the Greek 
world received favorable accounts of 
his exploits in the East. With him on 
his campaigns he took a group of skilled 
Greek writers whose task it was to pre- 
pare news reports. The reports were 
then sped back to Macedonia by relays 
of swift runners. There they were 
copied and disseminated throughout 
Hellas. We do not know how much this 
operation cost, but it could scarcely 
have been cheap.*? 

Alexander also seems to have used 
the services of accomplished public rela- 
tions advisers. His court historian, 
Callisthenes, who was constantly at his 
side, propagated the idea that Alexander 
was the son of Zeus. This politically 
important notion was confirmed by the 
oracle of Didyma, and we can assume 
that Alexander’s propaganda staff had 
something to do with the oracle’s pro- 
nouncement and also made full use of 
it subsequently. Callisthenes warned 
Alexander, however, not to try to intro- 
duce into Greece the forms of emperor 
worship then common in Asia.®® Trans- 
lated into modern language, his advice 
was: “Respect the local cultures.” 

A Holy Roman emperor of the thir- 
teenth century, Frederick IT, offers an- 
other example of a monarch who built 
an extensive propaganda organization. 
His chancellory included a group of able 
young writers, who produced a stream 
of documents supporting the emperor in 
his struggle with the papacy. An indi- 
cation of the skill of these publicists is 
that the emperor’s manifestos were con- 
structed so as to be most effective when 
read aloud—-an important consideration 
in the days of limited literacy. Full use 


37. Sttirminger, op. cit., p 386. 
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was made of repetition, contrast, rhe- 
torical questions, rhyme, and allitera- 
tion. Particular attention was given to 
the beginning of each manifesto, what 
the modern journalist would call the 
“lead.” Frederick also mobilized large 
numbers of traveling troubadours; they 
carried his propaganda in lyrical form 
trom the Mediterranean to the most 
distant borders of the empire.*® 

Napoleon organized a rather elaborate 
propaganda apparatus, but he seems to 
have directed this personally, and to 
have made extensive use of his existing 
administrative and diplomatic machin- 
ery for press control. Among the units 
that Napoleon set up specifically for 
propaganda or press-control purposes 
were a translation bureau which kept 
him informed of what was appearing in 
tae foreign-language press, especially 
the English and German papers, and a 
directorate that was to monitor, in- 
fluence, and (if necessary) suppress 
printed materials. The news service of 
the official Montteur was greatly ex- 
panded, and all other newspapers were 
instructed to follow its lead in their 
news and commentary. Napoleon per- 
sonally reviewed much of the material 
that went into the Monsteur.*° 

The propaganda organizations that 
took shape during World War I were 
considerably more differentiated. Fur- 
thermore, they were functional units of 
government directed by appointed ad- 
ministrators. The chief of state no 
longer exercised personal supervision 
over daily operations. By 1916, France 
had established a Maison de la Presse 
as the official agency for the conduct of 
French propaganda, under the control 
of the Minister of Foreign Affairs. This 
organization had sections to monitor the 
foreign and domestic press, to supply 
news and information to media in 
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France and in friendly or neutral coun- 
tries, to obtain information about public 
opinion in enemy and neutral countries, 
and to distribute propaganda leaflets, 
books, photographs, and films. The 
Maison de la Presse also had a radio 
division, which sent out dispatches eight 
times daily from the Eiffel Tower, from 
Lyons, and from Carnarvon, Wales.* 
Additional propaganda work was done 
by other government agencies, especially 
the War Ministry and the semi-official 
Alliance Frangaise. 

In England, a number of propaganda 
agencies grew up during the first years 
of the war, but most of these were 
gathered together in a Department of 
Information of the Foreign Office at the 
end of 1916. This department had four 
principal divisions: the cinema division, 
the news division, the political intel- 
ligence division, and a division that 
produced and disseminated material for 
neutral and domestic consumption. A 
later reorganization in 1918 resulted in 
the creation of a Ministry of Informa- 
tion, directly responsible to the War 
Cabinet, with divisions for enemy coun- 
tries, neutral countries, intelligence, ad- 
ministration, and cinema. A separate 
National War Aims Committee con- 
cerned itself with domestic propaganda. 
As in France, the military establishment 
also conducted propaganda, and these 
activities were only gradually coördi- 
nated with those of civilian agencies.*? 

The American Committee on Public 
Information, in addition to its domestic 
branches, had three principal units in 
its foreign section: the Wireless-Cable 
Service, the Foreign Press Bureau, and 
the Foreign Film Division. Committee 
representatives in some twenty countries 
attempted to see that local media used 
the wireless and cable bulletins and the 
articles and photographs that were 
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mailed abroad by the Foreign Press 
Bureau, and that foreign movie houses 
showed the committee’s propaganda 
films. Information about public opinion 
abroad was supplied by the Military 
Intelligence Branch of the Army.*® 
Although propaganda organizations 
during the First World War were more 
complex than any the world had seen 
hitherto, they were simple in comparison 
with those that emerged in World War 
II. In the Office of War Information, 
for instance, operating bureaus were 
established for each major propaganda 
medium, for communication facilities, 
for intelligence, and for the support of 
field offices. In addition, deputy direc- 
tors were in charge of regional staffs 
concerned with Europe, the British 
Empire, and the Far East, respectively. 
There were also various specialized 
planning, policy, administrative, and 
control staffs. The joint British- 
American Psychological Warfare Di- 
vision, the principal Allied Military 
propaganda organization in Europe, was 
almost as complex. Furthermore, it 
was responsible to various British and 
American civilian agencies as well as to 
the military command. A British mem- 
ber of the division later observed cheer- 
fully that this unwieldy complexity car- 
ried an accidental advantage with it, 
since nobody had the final word and 
individual propagandists could enjoy 
considerable autonomy. An American 
participant was more gloomy: promising 
personalities wore themselves out in 
organizational battles and had little 
energy left for constructive activities.*® 
Whether or not organizational com- 
plexity results in more effective propa- 
ganda, it apparently is here to stay, and 
one may expect that propaganda ma- 
chines of the future will contain even 
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more moving parts. Whenever a new 
channel of communication is developed, 
or another country of the world becomes 
relevant to national policy, a new unit 
or sub-unit is added. Then new policy, 
coordination, and liaison units are nec- 
essary to control the conglomerate. 
The organization chart of today’s U.S. 
Information Agency, and what is known 
about the structures of the Soviet and 
Chinese agencies for conducting propa- 
ganda abroad, do nothing to dispel this 
impression.*® 


Tue ROLE oF SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 


There also seems to be a trend toward 
the inclusion of social scientists in 
propaganda organizations: first histori- 
ans, then others. The names of histo- 
rians are scattered through the record of 
past propaganda activities. Callis- 
thenes has already been mentioned. 
The Roman historian, N. Junius, may 
have been the first to make historical 
research serve policy purposes. He 
averred that during the period of the 
kings in ancient Rome, the quaestors 
had been named by the citizens, not by 
the kings, thus assisting the political 
fortunes of his friend, Gaius Gracchus.** 
During the Middle Ages, rulers had fre- 
quent occasion to employ historians to 
show that their ambitions were sancti- 
fied by past practice. George Creel 
claimed that he could call on 3,000 his- 
torians to assist the Committee on 
Public Information, and a number of 
historians did in fact fill important po- 
sitions in Creel’s organization, including 
Guy Stanton Ford® Charles E. Mer- 


46. Robert E Elder, The Information Ma- 
chine: The United States Information Agency 
and American Foreign Policy (Syracuse, N.Y.: 
Syracuse University Press, 1968) ; Frederick C. 
Barghoorn, Soviet Foreign Propaganda (Prince- 
ton, N J.: Princeton University Press, 1964); 
Frederick T. C. Yu, Mass Persuasion in Com- 
munist China (New York: Praeger, 1964) 

47. Stiirminger, op. cit, p. 79. 

48 Creel, op. cit., pp. 6, 101. 


riam, a political scientist from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, also held a strategic 
post, but Creel refers to him as an 
“economist and sociologist,” thus sug- 
gesting that his professional expertise 
was not very salient to his superior. 
We also find a Captain Walter Lipp- 
mann of Army Intelligence, then known 
as a political scientist, in charge of edi- 
torial work at the American printing 
plant in Paris which was turning out 
propaganda materials. Colonel House, 
President Wilson’s confidant, acted as 
unofficial adviser to the propaganda 
operation “because of his knowledge of 
German psychology.” *° 

The behavioral science input in World 
War II was much more extensive. Top 
positions in the Office of War Informa- 
tion were held mainly by journalists, but 
psychologists, sociologists, anthropolo- 
gists, and political scientists could be 
found in quantity at all levels below the 
top echelon. The same was true in the 
military psychological warfare organiza- 
tions and, to an only slightly lesser 
extent, in British propaganda units. 
The basic questionnaire designed to col- 
lect psychological warfare intelligence 
in Europe was designed by a British 
psychiatrist (Henry V. Dicks) and an 
American sociologist (Edward A. Shils). 
One account refers to “historians and 
social scientists in abundance, including 
men of considerable professional stand- 
ing” as populating the psychological 
intelligence set-up." 

The influence of social scientists on 
U.S. propaganda policy in World War IT 
was considerable. This was partly be- 
cause they helped to shape the policy 
papers that later were approved at 
higher levels as basic policy guidance, 
partly because they were the ones who 
collected and analyzed most of the in- 
formation on which policy and output 
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were based, and partly because distin- 
guished social scientists served as of- 
ficial or unofficial policy advisers to the 
highest officials who were concerned 
with propaganda. An example of direct 
influence on policy is provided by the 
work of social anthropologists in the 
OWI, who recommended that the 
United States refrain from propaganda 
attacks on the Emperor of Japan and 
should leave his fate to be decided by 
the Japanese themselves after the war,” 
It is now routine for a substantial num- 
ber of positions in the U.S. Information 
Agency and other propaganda organiza- 
tions to be occupied by persons with 
social science training. 


PROPAGANDA GOALS AND USES 


Because international propaganda has 
been employed mainly in wartime and 
times of revolution or crisis, its goals 
have been largely the same throughout 
most of history. On the basis of his 
analysis of World War I propaganda, 
Harold D. Lasswell finds that it had 
four principal strategic aims: 


1. To mobilize hatred against the 
enemy. 

2. To preserve the friendship of allies. 

3. To preserve the friendship and, if 
possible, to procure the codpera- 
tion of neutrals. 

4. To demoralize the enemy.** 


If we look at the mission of the over- 
seas branch of the Office of War Infor- 
mation, as stated in a directive early in 
1943, we find substantially the same 
aims restated in slightly different lan- 
guage. The principal difference is that 
the OWI’s mission also included the 


51. Alexander H. Leighton, Human Relations 
in a Changing World: Observations on the Use 
of Social Sciences (New York: Dutton, 1949), 
pp 55-56 

52. Harold D. Lasswell, Propaganda Teck- 
nique in World War I, new ed (Cambridge, 
Mass © M LT. Press, 1971), p 195 


task of keeping alive hope of liberation 
in enemy-occupied countries and stimu- 
lating resistance to occupation forces.” 
If Alexander the Great, Ghengis Khan, 
or Napoleon had had a policy section 
of their propaganda apparatus, it Is 
probable that they would have stated 
propaganda goals in much the same way. 

Yet some international propaganda 
has always been conducted in peace- 
time, and now it is accepted as part 
of peacetime governmental structures. 
Clearly, the traditional goals as formu- 
lated in war are not appropriate. That 
international propaganda can serve 
peaceful aims probably was recognized 
in classical Athens, where word about 
the city’s magnificent buildings and 
elaborate festivals was spread through- 
out the known world. This propaganda 
not only impressed allies but also 
attracted tourists. French cultural 
propaganda during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries contributed to 
French prestige and helped to retain 
the pre-eminence of the French fashion 
industry." Lasswell has observed that 
even wartime propaganda can serve to 
stimulate an international dialogue: 
“We are witnessing the growth of a 
world public, and this public has arisen 
in part because international propa- 
ganda has at once agitated and orga- 
nized it.” Although it is probable 
that the bulk of official propaganda 
conducted by the great powers still 
serves selfish political aims, a part of 
it is devoted to advancing international 
cooperation and promoting commercial 
interchange. 

The trend toward the use of interna- 
tional propaganda for peaceful, non- 
political purposes is especially marked 
in the case of smaller industrialized 
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powers. Sweden, for instance, is con- 
cerned about its national image abroad 
in part because this has been found to 
have a bearing on the acceptance of 
Swedish exports. One reason that 
Sweden took part in the recent Osaka 
trade fair in Japan was that surveys in 
Japan had shown Sweden to be regarded 
there as far behind the United States, 
England, West Germany, and Switzer- 
land in its technical know-how. A 
Swedish official concerned with interna- 
tional information concludes: “Just for 
that reason it is of the greatest impor- 
tance that there be a not too limited 
information activity about Sweden in 
those countries where we would like to 
be understood and find customers,” *’ 
The Foreign Agents Registration Sec- 
tion of the U.S. Department of Justice, 
which registers persons and organiza- 
tions in the United States that conduct 
propaganda on behalf of foreign govern- 
ments and political parties, observed in 
a 1960 report: 


The largest source of political propaganda 
has continued to be the official foreign 
government information and tourist offices, 
whose activities are intended to create good 
will toward their respective countries, pro- 
mote tourism, trade, and investment, and 
present the positions ot their governments 
on various international issues.°* 


As of the end of 1969, 450 active regis- 
trations of agencies distributing propa- 
ganda in the United States on behalf of 
foreign principals were on file, most of 
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these concerned heavily with tourism, 
investment, or trade.” 

As far as the United States is con- 
cerned, official propaganda activities by 
the government have been dwarfed by 
the commercial publicity of private 
enterprise. Already in 1953, U.S. ad- 
vertisers were spending $280 million 
in other countries, more than twice 
the budget of the U.S. Information 
Agency.®° Foreign advertising by firms 
in most countries has grown enor- 
mously since then. In 1955, West Ger- 
many was spending $20 million for 
international advertising, The Nether- 
lands $50 million, and Switzerland $17.5 
million.*t It is probable that the for- 
eign advertising expenditures of West 
European countries and Japan have in 
recent years increased at a more rapid 
rate than those of the United States. 

A growing quantity of propaganda, 
political and non-political, governmental 
and non-governmental, is also being 
transmitted by the international news 
media as a part of their day-to-day 
reporting function. A trend toward 
presentation of propaganda in the form 
of news through the regular news chan- 
nels can be observed since the rise of 
the daily newspaper, and this trend can 
be expected to continue into the future. 
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As a student of journalistic technique 
observes: “There are growing numbers 
of men who understand how news is 
generated, organized, and transmitted, 
and it would be unintelligent of them 
if they did not use it to their own 
advantage.® 

Propaganda in the coming years will 

62. Ben H. Bagdikian, The Information Ma- 


chines: Their Impact on Men and the Media 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1971), p 293. 


be more pervasive in part because there 
will be a wider range of channels avail- 
able to larger populations, and in part 
because more resources will be devoted 
by national states and private organiza- 
tions to grinding out purposive com- 
munications. One of the major tasks 
of scholars is to suggest ways that it 
may be more fruitfully employed in the 
service of international harmony in a 
shrinking world. 


Hostile International Propaganda 
and International Law 


By Joan B. WHITTON 


ABSTRACT: From earliest times, hostile propaganda has been 
in wide use among men and between nations; it has also 
been deeply resented and even violently resisted. But only re- 
cently has the world developed a system of principles and norms 
designed to curb and even to outlaw its use. Similar to the evo- 
lution of international rules intended to proscribe aggressive war, 
the culmination of the movement to curb international commu- 
nication considered dangerous to peace has come only in the 
twentieth century. Attention has focused not only on propa- 
ganda leading to acts of subversion and to outright aggression 
and war, but also on propaganda that is defamatory of a sov- 
ereign state and of its leaders and representatives. So exten- 
sive is this body of norms that today, as the hostile propaganda 
between nations continues unabated, especially in times of 
stress, the real need is not so much for more rules to be drafted 
or new treaties to be signed and ratified. What we require is 
the establishment of authoritative and acceptable means for the 
interpretation of the existing norms and their effective enforce- 
ment. 


John Boardman Whitron retired in 1960 as Associate Professor of Politics at Princeton 
University, where he had been teaching international law for 33 years. He founded the 
Princeton Listening Center for the Study of Polstical Broadcasting in 1939, and is author 
of Propaganda and International Law and co-author (with Arthur Larson) of Propaganda: 
Toward Disarmament in the War of Words 
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IVEN the decentralized nature of 

A the international community, com- 
pliance with international norms related 
to propaganda is today largely volun- 
tary, except when precarious and highly 
unreliable measures of retaliation and 
self-help can be utilized. In this 
situation, interpretation of the law is 
too often subjective and self-serving. 
States, great and small, eschew pro- 
posals for effective limitations on inter- 
national communication because they 
hold propaganda to be a valuable 
weapon of power. In fact, for the small 
state, ideological warfare may be its 
only weapon in the absence of other 
capabilities, military, economic, and 
diplomatic. Soviet Russia counts heav- 
ily on propaganda to spread commu- 
nism; the West employs it in retaliation 
and self-defense. Moscow claims to 
favor rules against war propaganda, but 
not if the conflict in question is an 
“anti-colonial war” or for one of “libera- 
tion” as she defines these terms. Free 
states, in principle, support measures 
against hostile propaganda, but resist 
proposed controls, both legal and ad- 
ministrative, for fear of encroaching on 
sacred principles of freedom of speech 
and of the press. If, in some ideal 
world, agencies for the interpretation of 
the norms here considered did exist, the 
judges thereof would be hard put to dif- 
ferentiate between education, informa- 
tion, and propaganda, or to trace the 
frontier between persuasion and coer- 
cion, or for that matter between fair 
comment and impermissible defamation. 
In our real world such agencies do not 
exist, although in this matter the United 
Nations and the Organization of Amer- 
ican States have great potentialities— 
unfortunately not yet realized. Hence, 
too often what on our side is accepted 
as a statement of the facts concerning 
social and political conditions in a given 
country will be keenly resented there as 
false and slanderous. . Given the pres- 


ence of intolerable violations of human 
rights for which a country is re- 
sponsible, such “propaganda” really 
amounts to disciplinary/corrective ac- 
tion and even, faute de mieux, has 
the elements of valuable international 
legislation.t 

These difficulties, which can only be 
suggested here, present a grave chal- 
lenge to the students of world law and 
international organization. Until some 
progress is made in resolving them, the 
existing rules and principles governing 
international communication cannot be 
expected to moderate the dangers of 
propaganda. These norms will now be 
discussed. 


SUBVERSIVE PROPAGANDA 


Our armies are at your frontiers. 
They bring war to tyrants, liberty 
to citizens. Take a stand] May 
the Belgian lion wake up! People 
of Belgium, we vow to make you 
free! * 


In this early appeal for revolt, issued 
in 1792 by the French revolutionary 
forces, the nature and purpose of sub- 
versive propaganda are clearly evident. 
We refer to communications directed 
from one country to another with the 
hope of causing in the target state a 
movement to overthrow the existing 
political order. Of all categories of 
hostile propaganda, this has been the 
most frequent, the most deeply feared 
and resented, and the greatest cause of 
friction and retaliation—from diplomatic 
protest to actual warfare. 


1. B. S. Murty, Propaganda and World 
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There are three main categories of 
this “ideological warfare,” although they 
may at times overlap. 

First, certain communications are de- 
signed to spread a new, revolutionary 
ideology and form of government by 
inciting foreign peoples to revolt and to 
replace their governing elite by one 
similar to that of the communicator. 
The subversive appeals of the French 
Revolutionists, of which we have just 
given an example, spread resentment 
and fear throughout Europe and led to 
numerous protests. Undoubtedly the 
greatest apparatus for subversive in- 
trigue and communication has been that 
organized by Soviet Russia, which has 
been active throughout Europe and the 
entire world, directed and carried out 
not only in Moscow but in all the 
satellite countries. Castro’s appeals by 
press, radio, and agents to other Amer- 
ican countries are another example. 

A second category of subversive 
propaganda is what can be called 
liberation propagandae. Here the ideo- 
logical element is lacking, but a new 
element, irrendentism, may be equally 
impassioned and violent. For example, 
Cavour’s appeals to the “unredeemed” 
Italian territories played an important 
role in his successful drive for the unifi- 
cation of Italy.* Since World War II, 
American propaganda over Radio Free 
Europe has been considered by many as 
encouraging Hungary, for example, to 
liberate itself from the Soviet yoke.” 
Washington would prefer to treat these 
programs as mere information, but 
Moscow has attacked them as sub- 
versive and illegal. 


3. Frederick C. Barghoorn, Soviet Foreign 
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Another type of subversion through 
communication is not motivated by an 
ideology, nor aimed directly at liber- 
ating a captive people yearning for 
independence. In this category the 
communicator uses disruptive techniques 
as a means of weakening or dividing a 
people marked for conquest, or to gain 
prestige, influence, or power in the grim 
game of international politics. Thus, 
Hitler used both radio and underground 
agents to sap the strength of Czecho- 
slovakia as a prelude to Munich, a 
power play masked as a type of ir- 
rendentism directed toward the Sudeten- 
land.° Many of the virulent appeals 
exchanged by Arab rulers since World 
War II, while subversive in aim, were 
really designed to serve some ambitious 
plan nourished in the mind of an 
aggressive ruler. 

Subversive appeals for revolt origi- 
nating in a foreign state have long been 
considered by governing elites to be dis- 
ruptive and thus dangerous, and have 
been resisted, even by forceful action; 
but they have also been held to be 
illegal. Thus, Vattel wrote in the 
eighteenth century: “It is unlawful for 
Nations to do any act tending to create 
trouble to another state, to stir up dis- 
cord, to corrupt its citizens, to alienate 
its allies.’7 But a specific norm pro- 
scribing incitement by ideological ap- 
peals to rebellion did not evolve until 
the French Revolution, to become firmly 
established in the course of the nine- 
teenth century. It developed as a 
product of power politics, notably out 
of the various incidents of attempted 
subversion by great powers affecting 
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small states marked out as spheres of 
influence or even for conquest. Sub- 
versive propaganda was later of extreme 
importance as a factor in the Immediate 
origins of the First World War, when 
Serbia directed irredentist appeals to 
Bosnia and Herzegovina.® Since World 
War II there have been many cases of 
subversion followed by the invocation of 
norms to condemn and outlaw it. Thus, 
the term “propaganda,” a rarity in nine- 
teenth century manuals of international 
law, now occupies a place in all full 
treatments of the law of nations and 
has been considered worthy of analysis 
in a number of specialized articles and 
several books.?° 

As hostile, especially subversive, prop- 
aganda was used more and more fre- 
quently, and as states expended more 
and more money and effort on it as one 
of the instrumentalities of power, it was 
inevitable that it should attract serious 
study by law-makers. Not only was its 
illegality acknowledged, but the reasons 
underlying the rules became clear. It 
was seen that when a government sends 
disruptive appeals to a foreign people, 
this is an act in violation of a sacred 
principle of the law of nations univer- 
sally acknowledged, namely, the right of 
a state to sovereign independence, free 
from foreign coercion. In the language 
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of the traditional statement of the fun- 
damental rights of states, such acts 
violate the right of a state to exist." 

Another consideration that substanti- 
ates the illegality of subversive com- 
munication is its identification as a 
form of illegal intervention. The inter- 
national rules against intervention are 
also based on the right of each state to 
be free from coercion-—in other words, 
on its right to sovereign independence. 
By considering subversive propaganda 
as a form of illegal intervention, the 
norm is strengthened, as there are nu- 
merous precedents to uphold the illegal- 
ity of intervention. Fauchille considers 
subversion to be “intervention de propa- 
gande,” 1? while Thomas and Thomas, 
in their book on intervention, write that 
efforts in one state to “change a gov- 
ernment” in another nation engage the 
responsibility of the state, if the com- 
municator is a governmental agency or 
a political party which in reality is the 
government, or any other institution or 
organization directed and financed by 
the state.® But, as discussed later, if 
the subversive appeals are the work of 
individuals or private groups, including 
the independent press, the degree of re- 
sponsibility of the government is con- 
troversial and could be established only 
in the most extreme cases. 

That subversive propaganda is illegal 
is borne out by another consideration: 
the view that it is a type of aggression, 
and thus within the rules that proscribe 
aggressive war. It is claimed that sub- 
version is not only a violation of the 
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sacred rights of sovereignty, but is basi- 
cally an act of war, for it may lead to 
retaliation and violence, even to war 
itself. Also, it may so weaken the 
victim of the subversive maneuvers as 
to tempt an enemy to attack it, espe- 
cially if the latter is supporting the 
insurgents.‘* Such a view is substanti- 
ated by the many efforts by UN agen- 
cies and learned writers to include sub- 
version within the official definition of 
aggression, a goal still unachieved. 
Thus, the General Assembly in its Peace 
Through Deeds Resolution (1950) rec- 
ognized that the “fomenting of civil 
strife in the interests of a foreign 
power” is a pattern of aggression.” 
Also, in the Draft Code of Offenses 
Against the Peace and Security of Man- 
kind, Article 2(5) declares activities 
calculated to “foment strife in another 
state” to be a crime against the peace 
and security of mankind.7® 

Finally, the norm outlawing subver- 
sive propaganda among the nations 
seems firmly established as a rule of 
customary international law. In this 
matter, it is most significant that, 
during the many diplomatic incidents 
involving charges of offensive communi- 
cations of this category, with the in- 
evitable protests that followed, the ex- 
istence of the rule itself is never denied. 
The guilty state finds plenty of excuses 
for the communication complained of— 
denial that the offensive words had ever 
been uttered, claim that they were justi- 
fied retaliation, reprisal, or self-defense, 
or that the communicator was not under 
the legal control of the state—but the 
rule itself is not challenged." One 
could also cite as persuasive authority 
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numerous treaties, bilateral and multi- 
lateral, some in draft and others signed 
and ratified, that obligate the parties 
to refrain from subversive messages 
across state lines.*® Furthermore, at 
the War Crimes trials at Nuremberg, 
several Nazi leaders were charged with 
making subversive appeals to Czechs 
and Austrians, and it was clear that 
the tribunal considered such incitement 
to be contrary to international law.?® 
It is significant, too, that numerous 
resolutions have been voted in the 
United Nations and the Organization of 
American States condemning subversive 
ideological warfare as illegal and a 
danger to peace.” Thus, despite fre- 
quent violations, it is clear, from a re- 
view of customary international law, 
the writings of publicists, the relevant 
treaties in this matter, and the decisions 
at Nuremberg—supported by pertinent 
analogies to domestic laws everywhere— 
that the act of engaging in subversive 
propaganda, except when within the 
limits prescribed by precedent and prin- 
ciple, is contrary to the law of nations. 


DEFAMATORY PROPAGANDA 


A second category of hostile interna- 
tional communications that has given 
rise to many diplomatic incidents, some 
of the greatest gravity, is what is called 
defamatory propaganda. ‘This refers to 
words, written or spoken, or pictorial 
representations such as drawings or 
photographs, that tend to degrade, re- 
vile, or insult foreign states, their insti- 
tutions, leaders, and people. Consid- 
ered particularly serious are offensive 
references to resident diplomats. Some- 
times defamatory propaganda overlaps 
with either subversive or war-mongering 
communications. For instance, the gov- 
ernment of State A, in an effort to 
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arouse its citizenry for an aggressive 
war on State B, may spread scurrilous 
reports concerning the leaders of the 
latter country. Or an elite of one 
country, striving through ideological 
warfare to incite the people of another 
country to revolt, may fill the local and 
foreign press with false reports of scan- 
dalous conduct by the king or prime 
minister. Hitler, with Goebbels and 
other Nazi leaders, was guilty of both 
categories of ideological attack.” 
Numerous illustrations of such hostile 
communications are available from ear- 
liest times. In 1787, Lord Gordon was 
convicted in England of defaming Marie 
Antoinette, and a few years later in the 
same country one Peltier was found 
guilty of libeling Napoleon.” In this 
century there have been frequent 
charges and countercharges of this char- 
acter. In fact, more such incidents 
have occurred during the height of the 
Cold War than at any time in history. 
During the thirties, likewise a period of 
extreme international tension, the situa- 
tion was so bad in this respect that 
Lauterpacht, one of the leading interna- 
tional law authorities of our time, be- 
lieved that the conditions “must be re- 
garded as exceptional and as evidencing 
@ suspension, in this matter, of the 
operation of an accepted rule of inter- 
national law in the relations of states.” 3 
This unprecedented degree of mutual 
vilification is explainable in part by the 
international situation, but also by two 
new factors: (1) the discovery by gov- 
erning elities of the value of invective as 
a weapon of power, and (2) the inven- 
tion of amazingly efficient and effective 
methods for the transmission of “news” 
across frontiers, especially the radio. 
Wright stated the traditional norm in 
this matter: “International law clearly 
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forbids the higher officials of a state to 
indulge in uncomplimentary or insult- 
ing comments upon the personality of 
another state or its rulers.” ”* Such 
comments, even by lesser leaders or 
by independent newspapers and radio 
chains, have likewise been the object of 
diplomatic protest. Traditionally, an 
apology is due if the norm has been 
violated. This rule is based on general 
principles of law supported by analo- 
gies drawn from domestic laws of 
libel, slander, and group libel. It is 
deduced from a long series of precedents 
dating from the eighteenth century. 
One reason for the rule against inter- 
national defamation is the fact that it 
may lead to disputes and conflict, and 
is thus a serious danger to peace. Some 
domestic laws in this matter explicitly 
reflect this principle, proscribing verbal 
attacks on foreign leaders that are cal- 
culated to involve the state in conflict’ 
with other nations.? So far as defama- 
tion of foreign heads of state is con- 
cerned, the duty to refrain therefrom is 
based on the traditional right of a 
sovereign to the respect of other sover- 
eigns. The resident diplomat has al- 
ways been entitled to special status in 
domestic and international law, in- 
cluding the right to demand protection 
for both his person and his property. 
This is not only because he represents 
his sovereign, but also because of the 
general recognition that without such 
special status he would be unable effec- 
tively to perform his functions as a 
diplomat. Such status is universally 
accorded on a basis of reciprocity.”® 
How meticulously these rules are ob- 
served will depend largely on both the 
relations between the parties concerned 
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and the general international situation. 
Between friendly states, this problem 
rarely arises, and if some over-zealous 
patriot happens to uttter words dispar- 
aging to a foreign leader, the latter may 
simply ignore the incident—often the 
best way to handle the matter. The 
British sovereign did not pay too much 
attention to the threat by the Mayor 
of Chicago to give him a punch in the 
nose. But if the slanderous statement 
is considered a serious matter—espe- 
cially if based on false information— 
the incident can be closed through ap- 
propriate apology or a published retrac- 
tion. Here is an excellent opportunity 
for the utilization of the International 
Right of Reply, a creation of the United 
Nations under a treaty actually in force 
between a number of nations.” 

Often the exchange of charges and 
insults—for instance, between Commu- 
nist China and Soviet Russia or be- 
tween the Arab states in recent years— 
is a reflection of the strained relations 
that exist between the parties concerned, 
If this ill-feeling diminishes—for in- 
stance, through the settlement of the 
underlying dispute—the verbal cam- 
paign may ease or fade away. A com- 
plicating situation occurs when inhuman 
conditions exist in a certain country— 
notably, grave violations of human 
rights. In such a situation, critical 
reports in the foreign press may be 
justified when all other methods, na- 
tional and international, have proved 
fruitless to bring about necessary 
reforms. 

Much thought and effort, both official 
and unofficial, has been devoted to the 
question of the publication of defama- 
tory—especially false—news by the in- 
dependent press and radio of a country. 
The East and West disagree on how to 
handle such situations, the former favor- 

27. John B. Whitton, “An International 


Right of Reply?” American Journal of Inter- 
national Law 44 (1950), pp. 141-145. 


ing rigid controls and severe criminal 
statutes, the latter resolutely opposing 
such sanctions as inconsistent with tra- 
ditional doctrines of freedom of speech 
and press. All are agreed that the 
publication of false news should be 
prohibited, but there is wide discord 
over the best method to accomplish this 
end. Extreme proposals have been 
made on both sides of the controversy; 
Soviet Russia would throw journalists 
in jail, British authorities have main- 
tained that “the best antidote for 
propaganda is more propaganda.” 
Despite the many violations of tradi- 
tional norms which have occurred in 
this matter, and despite the present 
confusion over just what rules do actu- 
ally exist, it must not be forgotten that 
defamatory attacks on leaders and other 
public men, and even those disparaging 
foreign peoples, still do elicit diplomatic 
protests, and such protests are sup- 
ported by claims that a breach of 
international law has been committed. 


PROPAGANDA FOR WAR 


War propaganda refers to direct at- 
tempts, at times by organized and con- 
certed pressures of an ideological nature, 
to shape the minds of the masses of a 
particular nation in the direction of 
transnational conflict by force of arms 
or other methods of forceful coercion. 
Such pressures include propaganda de- 
signed to persuade and incite armed 
insurgents to overthrow a foreign regime 
with which the communicator is tech- 
nically at peace. The latter act is 
discussed above in the treatment of 
subversive propaganda. 

This “war mongering” or “indirect 
aggression” occurs in several categories 
which may at times overlap. First, the 
home population may be urged by im- 
passioned patriotic appeals to embark 
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on a war of aggression, or support one 
already in progress. This was done in 
Germany and Japan by governmental 
media prior to and during World War 
II. Second, the incitement may be ad- 
dressed to a foreign people and its 
leaders, advocating war against a third 
state; thus, Nasser tried to persuade 
certain Arab states to destroy Israel. 
Third, a campaign of divisive and sub- 
versive propaganda may be undertaken 
in a foreign country in an effort to 
confuse and weaken a regime marked 
for conquest. 

Another distinction turns on the 
identity of the communicator. This 
may be the government itself (for in- 
scance, through a “Bureau of Informa- 
tion”), a semi-governmental agency or 
political party over which the govern- 
ment has some control, or, finally, a 
medium with a status of complete in- 
dependence. As for the first two cases, 
the responsibility of the state for an 
aggressive communication is clear. But 
the duty of a state with respect to com- 
munications by the independent press 
and radio is controversial. 

Numerous instances of incitement to 
war by press, radio, and television have 
occurred in troubled areas. Any steady 
watcher of the media since World War 
II could easily assemble a vast dossier 
containing reports of such incidents. 
For example, King Saud, according to 
The New York Times, made this 
declaration in 1954: 


The Arab nations should sacrifice up to 
10 million of their 50 million people if 
necessary, to wipe out Israel. ... Israel 
to the Arab world is like a cancer to the 
human body and the only remedy is to 
uproot it just like a cancer.?® 


When William Randolph Hearst was 
campaigning for a declaration of war by 
the United States on Spain, and dis- 
patched Frederick Remington to Cuba 


29 The New York Times, January 4, 1954. 


in search of atrocity stories capable of 
inflaming the American public against 
Spain, he sent the artist this famous 
telegram: “You furnish the pictures and 
I'll furnish the war!” °° This, however, 
is a case of agitation by an individual, 
a matter discussed later. 

It is only in the twentieth century 
that jurists have begun to assert that 
propaganda for war is illegal. This is 
understandable, since before the League 
of Nations, the Briand-Kellogg Pact 
(Pact of Paris), and the Charter of the 
UN, to declare war was considered one 
of the sovereign rights of every state— 
for a good reason, a bad reason, or none 
at all. But when aggressive war be- 
came illegal, it was only natural that 
ideological pressures to that end should 
be considered illegal as well. 

A major factor in this development 
was the recognition that incitement to 
conflict constitutes a grave menace to 
peace. The intended victim may be im- 
pelled to take measures of self-defense. 
The weak state, like Czechoslovakia 
confronting Hitler, may, of course, find 
itself the helpless victim of invasion and 
conquest. 

War propaganda is held to be illegal 
by virtue of the general principle of law 
recognized by all nations declaring that 
incitement to crime is itself a criminal 
offense. The Common Law is typical in 
this respect: 


Solicitation is a distinct common law mis- 
demeanor in which the act forbidden con- 
sists of the accused person’s parole or 
written efforts to activate another to 
commit a criminal offense.®* 


Hence, since a war of aggression is now 
declared illegal, propaganda as incite- 
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ment to commit this offense also consti- 
tutes a violation of the law of nations. 

The war crimes trials in Germany 
and Japan following World War II 
stand as a precedent, not only for the 
rule that aggressive war is a crime but 
also for the norm against ideological 
aggression. Professor Murty, after an 
exhaustive study of the war crimes 
trials, concludes: 


The above trials, the provisions of the 
charters constituting the tribunals, and the 
world community response which at least 
the Nuremberg judgment has received, lead 
us reasonably to expect that in future trials 
for crimes against peace... the use of 
the ideological instrument to further plans 
of aggression by violence will be regarded 
as wrongful,®4 


He goes on to suggest that any person 
will be guilty of a crime against the 
peace if, possessing power to shape or 
influence the policies of his state for 
purposes of aggression, he personally 
participates in the operation of the 
ideological strategy. 

Support for the outlawing of war 
propaganda as a grave danger to peace, 
as well as for a definition of aggression 
to include the crime of war propaganda 
has come from both the League of 
Nations and the United Nations. 

Under the League of Nations, the 
Preliminary Draft of the General Con- 
vention to Improve the Means of Pre- 
venting War declared “there are circum- 
stances in which ageressive propaganda 
against a foreign power may take such 
offensive forms and assume such a 
threatening character as to constitute a 
real danger to peace.” ** A legal com- 
mittee in 1932 strongly recommended 
the prohibition of war propaganda.** 


32. Murty, op cit., p. 151. 
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34. Referring to the Legal Committee of 
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One article in the 1936 Convention Con- 
cerning the Use of Broadcasting in the 
Cause of Peace bound the parties “to 
insure that their transmissions do not 
constitute an incitement to war, or to 
acts likely to lead to war.” 3 This treaty 
was ratified by a few states, and was re- 
newed later under the United Nations. 
The latter body has made significant 
efforts along these lines. The General 
Assembly in 1947 condemned “all forms 
of propaganda, in whatever country 
conducted, which is either designed or 
likely to provoke or encourage any 
threat to the peace, breach of the peace, 
or act of aggression.” 3° The great 
United Nations conference of 1948 on 
Freedom of Information and of the 
Press by an overwhelming majority sol- 
emnly condemned all war propaganda.*" 
This was re-confirmed in 1950 by 
another General Assembly resolution.*® 
The United Nations draft Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights (1966) obli- 
gates the parties to prohibit all war 
propaganda as well as any advocacy of 
national, racial or religious hatred that 
constitutes incitement to discrimination, 
hostility, or violence.*° Here is ample 
evidence of the concern in the interna- 
tional community with respect to the 
dangers of aggressive communications. 
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PRIVATE PROPAGANDA 


When governments or their agencies 
commit acts of hostile international 
propaganda, it appears from the fore- 
going review that a considerable body 
oi norms already exists that may be 
invoked in diplomatic exchanges or by 
appropriate world organizations. But 
when the problem concerns acts of indi- 
viduals—independent subjects at law— 
the force of existing law is controversial. 
Here we deal with newspapers, radio 
chains, and publishers who are free from 
governmental control, and even private 
individuals who may in speech or 
writing defame foreign states, their 
leaders, peoples, and institutions, pro- 
mote rebel movements abroad—for in- 
stance, the American press supporting 
the Irish rebellion—or even engage in 
war mongering. 

In general, it appears that govern- 
ments have been inclined, in the ab- 
sence of a treaty, to deny responsibility 
for the acts of individuals in other than 
very exceptional circumstances. But 
while the legal duties of the parties in- 
volved are not always clear, their moral 
obligations surely are. A tremendous 
amount of international misunderstand- 
ing—notably, the persistence of long- 
standing clichés and stereotypes that 
disparage foreign peoples, and the crea- 
tion, escalation, and perpetuation of na- 
tionalistic feelings of superiority and 
even hatred—can be laid at the door of 
the private media. In this respect, 
school books have come in for especially 
strong criticism. But essential reforms 
in this area must be sought, not so much 
in new regulations and better laws as 
in long-term endeavors such as that al- 
ready carried on in this field by the 
UN and its branch, UNESCO, as well 
as by governments and even the media 
themselves in certain countries. 

The best known cases of offensive 
communication by independent indi- 


viduals have concerned subversive prop- 
aganda. Two irreconcilable schools of 
thought have dominated the field here, 
the “broad responsibility” school and 
the “narrow responsibility” school. It 
is significant, however, that both schools 
agree that the state is not responsible 
if the subversive propaganda by its resi- 
dents does not exceed mere moral sup- 
port of a foreign uprising. Both schools 
agree also that the responsibility of the 
state is engaged if residents are found 
guilty of overt acts of direct aid to a 
foreign insurrection. States must exer- 
cise due diligence to prevent the launch- 
ing of military action from their terri- 
tories against another state.*° Hence if 
in State A a group gives overt and 
active aid to rebels in State B, the 
target state would have solid grounds 
for protest and may expect State A to 
make amends if a newspaper in State A 
campaigns in favor of such a group-——for 
instance, calling for recruits or financial 
contributions,« Many conflicts have 
arisen, also, over agitation by political 
refugees. This was a consequence of 
the many revolutions in the nineteenth 
century, causing refugees in great num- 
bers to become exiles abroad and from 
there to agitate and intrigue against the 
new regime in their homeland.** The 
same kind of propaganda goes on today. 
From the time of the French Revolu- 
tion, states have imposed regulations on 
resident refugees to meet this situation, 
even resorting to expulsion.‘* Here the 
line between mere moral support and 
active assistance may be difficult to 
determine, and the policy adopted by 
the particular asylum state toward resi- 
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dent refugees will depend on its peculiar 
situation in the international setup. A 
major consideration is whether there is 
a desire to maintain peaceful relations 
with the protesting state. Weak or 
exposed states, in order to avoid con- 
troversy, will be inclined to take firm 
measures, while strong states, especially 
those with liberal traditions, may 
tolerate all but the most flagrant cases 
of refugee propaganda with foreign 
repercussioins. 

Coming now to the subject of defama- 
tory propaganda by individuals, attacks 
by individuals on resident dip-omats 
have traditionally been considered un- 
lawful; they have led to diplomatic pro- 
tests and called for appropriate reme- 
dies, usually an apology and even the 
punishment of the offender.** This 
follows from the well-established duty 
of protection owed all accredited diplo- 
mats. Also, a large number of states 
accord protection to foreign sovereigns 
and heads of states from libel and 
slander; but whether a firm rule of in- 
ternational law has developed in this 
matter is controversial. The same is 
true of comments by individuals deroga- 
tory to the state itself, its constitution 
and policies, although such comments 
may be very dangerous to the course of 
peaceful international relations. One 
may observe great flexibility in the atti- 
tudes of governments in this area. 
Some governments take strong mea- 
sures, through the executive or the 
courts, or both, to discourage such com- 
munications when they are of a nature 
to involve the nation in international 
controversy.*® It is worth noting that 
there are several available remedies to 
meet this situation, and the state cf the 
commentator may insist that the target 
state, before appealing to the govern- 
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ment for redress, should first exhaust 
available local remedies—for instance, 
an action in the courts*® Even the 
United States, one of the most liberal 
in this area, has on occasion expressed 
regret for such remarks, written or 
spoken, considered objectionable by for- 
eign states. But this country has per- 
sistently refused to accept any pro- 
posal, by treaty or otherwise, likely to 
compromise the right of free speech. 
As for propaganda for war, some au- 
thors maintain that states are bound to 
take necessary preventive measures to 
assure that the nation does not become 
involved in a war of aggression, and 
that under this principle the state is 
obliged to intervene to suppress war 
propaganda." More than twenty-five 
states provide in their domestic laws for 
the prosecution of individuals who have 
been urging the nation to make war 
against a foreign nation.*® Some au- 
thors have gone so far as to maintain 
that war propaganda by an individual 
should constitute a crime in interna- 
tional law, akin to piracy, over which 
any state could assume Jjurisdiction.*® 
It must be admitted, however, that ef- 
fective war propaganda without govern- 
ment involvement would be a rarity. 
Even in the case of the Nazis, the guilty 
parties were not independent agents, 
but a part of the establishment. But if, 
in some future conflict, one can imagine 
a state having been found guilty of 
waging a war of aggression, an indepen- 
dent radio or newspaper might theo- 
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retically be prosecuted at the war crimes 
trial for having waged a long and per- 
sistent campaign to arouse the nation, 
both leaders and peoples, to embark on 
that war. Of course, the main thrust 
here would be to hold the government 


responsible for not exercising due dili- 
gence with respect to such media, and, 
more likely, for having encouraged or 
even supported the alleged independent 
communicators found guilty of war 
mongering. 


Propaganda: Morally Questionable and Morally 
Unquestionable Techniques 


By Rara K. WHITE 


ABSTRACT: The prevailing confusion as to what kinds of 
persuasion are morally legitimate has two unfortunate conse- 
quences: persuaders can be subtly deceptive without realizing 
it, and they can lean over backward to avoid the stigma of 
“propaganda.” It is useful to compare the words persuasion 
and propaganda and to recognize that they differ only in the 
evil overtones of the latter. 

Five forms of persuasion, or elements in it, seem inherently 
legitimate: (1) getting and keeping attention; (2) getting and 
keeping rapport; (3) building credibility, as in Hovland’s two- 
sided approach; (4) appealing to strong motives, including 
“emotions”; (5) action involvement. Five forms seem morally 
questionable, if not wrong: (1) lying; (2) innuendo; (3) pre- 
senting opinion as fact; (4) deliberate omission; (5) implied 
obviousness. 

Most of the questionable methods can be used “innocently” 
in the sense that those who use them are deceiving themselves 
as well as others. But self-deception itself is a sign of weak- 
ness, or worse, if no real effort is made to counteract it. 
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O A GREAT many people the word 

propaganda implies something mor- 
ally evil: dirty, underhanded, cynical, 
manipulative, deceptive techniques of 
persuasion if not outright lying. They 
hate and reject the thought that they 
themselves might do anything of the 
sort. Yet they have heard, or suspect, 
that their own country engages in 
“propaganda.” It is a distasteful 
thought; and, like other distasteful 
thoughts, it tends to be pushed out of 
the mind. The result is inattention 
where attention is needed. 


THe EFFECTS OF CONFUSION 


A number of pertinent and interesting 
questions about morality in this field 
have been remarkably seldom discussed, 
and the failure to clarify them makes 
“propaganda” both less moral and less 
effective than it might be. 

The morality of propaganda suffers 
because, as long as a person engaged in 
persuasion is not specific about what the 
dirty, underhanded methods are, he is 
able to engage in some of them without 
clearly recognizing what he is doing— 
that is, without feeling guilty when 
he should. 

Effectiveness suffers in a way that is 
less obvious but no less real. A per- 
suader may be inhibited in doing his 
own proper job of persuasion by the fear 
that in doing so he might be engaging 
in that sinister occupation, ‘“propa- 
ganda.” He may feel vaguely guilty 
when he shouldn’t, and may then fail to 
use fully all the methods of persua- 
sion that, in my opinion, are “morally 
unquestionable.” 

Clarity can be served by examining 
the meanings and connotations of two 
closely related words: propaganda and 
persuasion. In American usage the con- 
notations of propaganda are wholly bad, 
while those of persuasion are neutral. 
At the same time, the core meanings 
of the two terms (their denotations) are 


almost identical. Both mean an effort 
to influence the thinking of others in 
order to influence their behavior. But 
the core meaning of propaganda has 
become so overlaid with connotations of 
moral evil that one can hardly use it 
except in a context of disapproval. And 
in the minds of those who do not dis- 
tinguish clearly between the core mean- 
ing and the connotations, the act of per- 
suasion itself has fallen under a cloud. 
The revulsion of ordinary, decent people 
against the dirty, underhanded methods 
that are sometimes used carries over, 
unrealistically and undeservedly, to all 
forms of persuasion. 

During the fourteen years I spent in 
the United States Information Agency, 
I saw a good many examples of both 
these types of confusion—not feeling 
guilty enough about the “bad” forms 
of persuasion and feelingly needlessly 
guilty about the “good” forms. Some 
people, once they had taken the plunge 
into the world of propaganda and 
had, as they imagined, already to some 
extent besmirched themselves thereby, 
tended to brush aside all moral con- 
siderations except the obvious one of 
“telling the truth.” At the same time 
there were established policies that 
seemed to me to lean over backward— 
perhaps from fear of congressional and 
public criticism—to avoid anything 
that might be construed as propaganda. 

This article will try to draw a 
relatively clear line between five defi- 
nitely legitimate, morally unquestion- 
able forms of persuasion, and five others 
that, to say the least, are morally 
questionable.? 

The criterion that will be used is 
basically simple: conscious or partly 


1. Examples will be drawn from my experi- 
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conscious deception. If a persuader 
takes advantage of the ignorance or 
gullibility of an audience to present a 
picture that he himself—consciously or 
semiconsciously—recognizes as distorted, 
his doing so is regarded here as deceptive 
and therefore “morally questionable.” 

The word used here is questionable 
rather than wrong because there is le- 
gitimate controversy as to whether, if 
the goal of persuasion is urgent enough, 
even “questionable” methods—saort of 
outright lying—are justified. Some 
argue that stopping the expansion of 
communism is a goal with this kind of 
overriding importance, and that the 
propaganda methods of the Communists 
are so dirty that we are fully justified 
in “fighting fire with fire,” stopping 
at nothing—except, perhaps, deliberate 
lying—in our counterpropaganda. A 
contrary view is that the cause of anti- 
communism is not urgent enough to 
justify soiling our hands, and perhaps 
our reputation, with deceptive meth- 
ods. Another view is that in the long 
run the questionable methods are coun- 
terproductive and that the most effec- 
tive way to fight fire is not with fire 
but with water. This article avoids that 
controversy, and simply calls attention 
to it by using the word questionable 
instead of wrong. 


MORALLY UNQUESTIONABLE 
TECHNIQUES 


1. Getting and keeping attention 


Getting and keeping attention is, 
naturally, the indispensable first step; 
everything else presupposes it. Of 
course, physical exposure is the absolute 
sine qua non of persuasion. If the 
potential listener does not turn on his 
radio, or the potential reader does not 
look at his newspaper, no message can 
get through. But, as psychological re- 
search has shown, the quality of the 


listening or reading is also of great im- 
portance. Perfunctory, passive listen- 
ing affects the listener far less than 
active, alert, attentive listening. 

This means that the message must be 
really interesting—relevant to the needs 
or interests of the intended audience, 
and varied enough not to become 
boringly repetitious, as Communist 
propaganda has always tended to be. 
Surely there is nothing deceptive or 
morally wrong in the effort to be 
interesting. 


2. Getting and keeping rapport 


Attention is only the first step. If 
the message is to have a lasting im- 
pact—if it is to be taken seriously, 
believed, assimilated, remembered and 
thought about—it must in general be 
listened to in a more or less friendly, 
receptive way. Credibility is obviously 
essential, and credibility itself is to a 
large extent a result of a more general 
sort of rapport, since people tend to 
believe those whom they like, feel warm 
toward, and do not suspect of wanting 
to do them harm. 

Rapport can be obtained and retained 
in many ways: warmth, understanding, 
humor, and the like. Not one of them, 
except insincere flattery, is in itself 
morally questionable 


3. Building credibility 


Probably every seasoned propagandist 
recognizes in some degree, in practice 
as well as in theory, the importance 
of credibility. 

Hitler recognized it, to some extent. 
Contrary to a widespread assumption in 
the West, he never advocated using the 
“oreat lie” technique. The famous pas- 
sage in which—when it was taken out 
of context-—-he seemed to advocate 
lying was actually an accusation that 
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his enemies were doing so.? Goebbels’ 
“strategy of gloom” during the years of 
retreat from Russia was a shrewd and 
apparently successful way of husband- 
ing his own credibility in the eyes of 
the German people. The Communists 
cultivate credibility to a much greater 
degree than most Americans realize. 
The British Broadcasting Corporation 
has always recognized and emphasized 
the principle of credibility. Although 
many American persuaders do not rec- 
ognize the subtler ways in which it 
can be impaired or increased, everyone 
stresses it and, I think, tries to imple- 
ment it, at least through such methods 
as truthfulness and checking the 
accuracy of news reports. 

What is not so generally recognized 
is the BBC principle that occasional 
conspicuous candor, in ways that seem 
to count against one’s own side, is likely 
to help greatly in building long-run 
credibility. This is very similar to what 
Carl Hovland calls the two-sided presen- 
tation of an argument.’ He defines it 
not as a neutral approach, with equal 
weight given to both sides, but as a 
willingness to meet the opponent’s argu- 
ments head-on, quoting them or para- 
phrasing them accurately and discussing 
them fairly rather than simply ignoring 
them, and also candidly accepting at 
least some of the arguments against 
one’s own position. The latter is some- 
times called the “yes, but” technique. 

I encountered many examples of the 
effective and wholly legitimate use of 
the two-sided approach at the American 
National Exhibition in Moscow in 1959 
—-memorable as, among other things, 


2 R. K. White, “Hitler, Roosevelt, and the 
Nature of War Propaganda,” Journal of Ab- 
normal and Soctal Psychology 44 (1949), pp 
157-174 

3 C I Hovland, I Janis, and H Kelley, 
Communication and Persuasion (New Haven 
Yale Univeisity Press, 1953) 


the locale of the “kitchen debate” 
between Vice President Nixon and 
Premier Khrushchev. Our American 
guides were often put on the spot by 
such questions as “Why are Negroes 
persecuted in the United States?” In 
replying, they usually found themselves 
using Hovland’s two-sided technique 
without, in most cases, ever having 
heard of it. Being intelligent, conscien- 
tious, and on the whole liberal young 
people, their response showed their own 
concern. They usually said, in sub- 
stance, “That is a very serious problem. 
In fact, I personally think it’s our most 
important domestic problem. Negroes 
are discriminated against in many 
ways.” Only then would they go on to 
correct the greatly exaggerated Soviet 
conception of how white Americans 
“persecute” black Americans. As far 
as I could judge, it worked like a 
charm. The Soviet visitors apparently 
felt that the guides were leveling with 
them, and this added to their readi- 
ness to believe the other things the 
guides said. 


4. Appealing to strong motives—in- 
cluding “emotions” 


Most people assume a contrast be- 
tween “emotional” and “rational” argu- 
ments, and associate “propaganda” with 
the “emotional” side, implying that it 
is necessarily nonrational or irrational. 
A closer examination raises doubt as to 
whether these concepts are, in fact, nec- 
essarily opposites. Strong emotion very 
often does cloud perception and distort 
reason, but it does not necessarily do so. 
And since persuading a person to do 
something necessarily involves enlisting 
some of his own psychological needs— 
motives, drives, whatever one chooses to 
call them—it would be sad indeed if, 
in order to be properly rational, 
the speaker could appeal only to the 
listener’s disembodied intellect. 
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Consider for instance the world’s re- 
sponse to Hitler: could it, and should it, 
have been devoid of emotion? Churchill 
called him a “bloodthirsty guttersnipe.” 
That was not a detached, neutral state- 
ment, but it may nevertheless have been 
“objective” in the sense of recognizing 
and facing up to the essential reality of 
the situation. It also appealed to strong 
motives of fear and rage, which in this 
case could also be called emotions. Did 
that invalidate it? 

It seems to me that if the persuader 
has done his best to look at the evi- 
dence and to judge rationally the extent 
of the danger he is describing, and if he 
is open-minded and evidence-oriented 
in the way he presents his case, the 
possible moral objection disappears. 
What remains is the practical necessity 
of appealing to strong motives if 
people’s actions are to be changed. 


5. Actton involvement 


The Viet Cong propaganda-and- 
organization teams, acknowledged even 
by their enemies to be superb propagan- 
dists, know the value of action involve- 
ment as a basis for attitude change. 
During the pre-1964 period of their 
greatest triumphs they put the idea into 
practice on a very large scale.* Typi- 
cally, when they move into a hamlet 
their first concern is to establish rap- 
port. As the process is described by 
Malcolm Browne, they take their time 
in becoming integrated with the life of 
the hamlet.’ On that basis they are 
able to enlist help in many small ways: 
boys carry messages, women prepare 
bandages, and the like. Then, finding 
themselves acting on behalf of the Viet 
Cong, the villagers apparently begin to 
feel a need to justify their own behavior 


4, D Pike, Viet Cong (Cambridge MIT. 
Press, 1966), pp. 373-377 

5. M Browne, The New Face of War (New 
York Bobbs-Merrill, 1965), pp 121-136 


by accepting the Viet Cong’s view of 
the world: its definition of the war, its 
diabolical image of “the American im- 
perialists and their lackeys,” and 
so forth. 

It is all very much in line with 
research on “cognitive dissonance.” $ 
Festinger might say, for instance, that 
in the mind of any Vietnamese villager 
who initially had doubts about the Viet 
Cong version of reality, a strain was 
created when he found himself acting 
on the Viet Cong side. If the activity 
continued, the “dissonant” ideas neces- 
sarily tended to disappear. 

Is this technique morally question- 
able? 

Often it is. The rationalization proc- 
ess, propelled by an inner emotional 
need to reduce dissonance, is essentially 
nonrational and non-evidence-oriented. 
On the other hand, it seems legitimate 
if, in addition to getting people to act, 
there is a rational, evidence-oriented 
appeal to their minds. To whatever ex- 
tent the Viet Cong’s techniques were 
immoral, it seems to me that the im- 
morality lay not in action involvement 
as such but in the considerable element 
of intimidation that accompanied it, m 
the hate-filled black-and-white character 
of their basic philosophy, and in 
the other morally questionable tech- 
niques, including some outright lying, 
that they apparently have rather con- 
sistently used. 


MORALLY QUESTIONABLE TECHNIQUES 
1. Lying 

Lying is defined here as deliberately 
saying what the speaker himself believes 
to be untrue. 

When Hitler called the march into 
Prague his “last territorial demand in 
Europe” he was presumably lying, by 


6 L. Festinger, A Theory of Cognitive Dis- 
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this defmmition. He presumably knew 
he was going to ask for more. When 
the Communist leaders said in 1950 that 
South Korea had attacked North Korea, 
they were presumably lying. When 
President Johnson and some of his ad- 
visers publicly described the Tonkin 
Bay incident as “unprovoked” aggres- 
sion by North Vietnam, they, too, pre- 
sumably knew better. In all probability 
they knew not only about the immedi- 
ately preceding provocations by South 
Vietnamese warships but also about 
the other acts of violence committed 
against North Vietnam during the 
preceding months, as disclosed by the 
Pentagon Papers.’ 

However, outright, deliberate, dem- 
onstrable lying is much rarer in inter- 
national persuasion than is usually 
realized. On each side of any acute 
conflict there is a strong tendency to ac- 
cuse the enemy of a far greater amount 
of it than the enemy actually engages 
in. Usually neither side does very 
much of it because both sides ordinarily 
pay some attention to the requirements 
of credibility. 

During the years 1947 to 1950, which 
I spent studying Communist radio 
propaganda in the American Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service (FBIS), 
I ran across only three instances of 
what I regarded as outright, deliberate 
lying. One of these was the claim that, 
with American backing, South Korea at- 
tacked North Korea. Another was the 
claim that there were then fourteen 
million unemployed in the United 
States. The third was a systematic dis- 
tortion of what the Baruch Plan in- 
volved. Undoubtedly there were other 
instances, but these were the only ones 
I felt sure of. This is very different 
from the image of continual, outrageous 
Communist lying that still exists in the 


7. Pentagon Papers (New Youk: The New 
York Times, 1971), pp. 234-306, 


minds of most anti-Communists. It 
testifies to the large element of exag- 
geration in that image. At the same 
time, it testifies to the respect that 
seasoned propagandists—even the most 
unscrupulous of them—have for the 
importance of credibility. 


2. Innuendo 


Innuendo is defined here as implying 
an accusation without risking refutation 
by actually saying it. 

“The captain was sober today” im- 
plies that he is usually drunk. “I’m 
not saying that Senator Fulbright is a 
conscious tool of the Communist con- 
spiracy” implies that he is an uncon- 
scious tool; and at the very least it links 
his name with communism, leaving a 
residue in the listener’s mind that makes 
him a little more ready to think of 
Fulbright as “pinko,” on election day, 
even when he does not remember why. 
When Alfred Brock accused Albert Gore 
of “not representing the people of Ten- 
nessee,” he was insinuating—in the 
context of the 1970 campaign, which 
followed Gore’s votes against Hayns- 
worth and Carswell—that he, Brock, 
shared the pro-South, anti-black feelings 
of many of his listeners, and that Gore 
was against them. Whenever an accu- 
sation is lacking in sufficient evidence 
or implies values that cannot be pub- 
licly avowed, it may seem more safe 
to make it in the disguised form of 
innuendo, 

But innuendo, like lying, can boomer- 
ang by hurting one’s own credibility in 
the long run. In his detailed descrip- 
tion of Brock’s campaign against Gore, 
Richard Harris concludes that it was 
Gore’s indifference to fence-mending 
among his constituents, and not Brock’s 
smear tactics, that gave Brock the vic- 
tory. He quotes one of Gore’s aides as 
saying: “If innuendo and smear had 
worked, Brock’s huge lead at the begin- 
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ning wouldn’t have disappeared the 
way it did.” 8 


3. Presenting opinion as fact 


When the Communists described 
MacArthur’s advance to the Yalu as 
preparation for an invasion of China, 
they were—assuming they believed it— 
presenting opinion as fact. They could 
not know what was in the mind of 
General MacArthur or of President 
Truman. When Hitler talked about a 
worldwide Jewish plot to destroy Ger- 
many, he was-—-assuming he believed 
it—presenting opinion as fact. When 
Kennedy, McNamara, Bundy, Rusk, 
Johnson, Nixon, and most of the Amer- 
ican public speak casually about “the 
Communist aggressors’ in Vietnam, 
they are presenting opinion as fact 
Even if the charge is justified, it is not 
a tangible, demonstrable fact. The 
presence of North Vietnamese troops in 
South Vietnam aiter 1964 has been a 
tangible fact; the interpretation of it 
as “aggression” has not. It has been a 
highly controversial interpretation, not 
generally accepted in the world outside 
the United States. Millions in other 
countries regard the presence of Amer- 
ican troops on South Vietnamese soil 
as more self-evidently “aggressive” than 
the presence of North Vietnamese 
troops there—and if they feel sure of it, 
they, too, are treating opinion as fact. 

This is perhaps the commonest of all 
the morally questionable techniques. 
Examples can be tound everywhere. 
North Vietnam says “the people” in 
South Vietnam are defending their 
homeland against the Americans, while 
many Americans speak of “the South 
Vietnamese” defending themselves 
against Communist attack, as if all, or 
at any rate most, of the South Viet- 
namese were factually, demonstrably, on 

8 R Harns, “Annals of Politics How the 


People Feel,’ The New Yorker (July 10, 
1971}, p 54 


the side of the Saigon government.® 
Egyptians speak of the Strait of Tiran, 
closed by Egypt in 1967, as Egyptian 
territory; Israel claims that it was an 
international waterway and that Egypt 
had no right to close it. Israel claims 
that the Egyptian request for with- 
drawal of UN troops from Israel’s 
borders was a clear prelude to a con- 
certed Arab attack; Egypt claims that 
it was no such thing, but an assertion 
of a right that Israel already claimed, 
and a warning to Israel not to start 
aggression against Syria. 

Such examples bring out the diffi- 
culty of drawing a clear line between 
“opinion” and “fact.” One man’s 
“opinion” is another man’s “fact.” 
Nearly always, perhaps, a propagandist 
who treats his own interpretation of 
an ambiguous situation as the only pos- 
sible interpretation is morally innocent, 
in the sense that he really believes his 
interpretation. Nevertheless it can be 
argued that there is an element of con- 
scious deception if he knows or half- 
knows that other interpretations exist, 
and totally ignores them, not even 
granting them the dignity of trying to 
refute them. It can be argued, too, 
that this technique is counterproductive 
when one is talking to those who do 
know that other interpretations exist. 


4. Deliberate Omission 


During the years 1947 to 1950, prob- 
ably the two most emotionally impor- 
tant accusations of the West against 
Stalin’s regime were the forced-labor 
camps in the USSR and Soviet subjuga- 
tion of the satellite countries-—Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and the oth- 
ers. During that period, when my job 
was to study communist radio propa- 


9 For an extended treatment of the abun- 
dant but ambiguous evidence on this point, 
see R K White, Nobody Wanted War: Mis- 
perception in Vietnam and Other Wars (New 
York. Doubleday Anchor, 1970), pp. 37-103 
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ganda, I never saw an attempt to refute 
either charge. Both were simply ig- 
nored. ‘The issue of forced labor was 
never mentioned, and “the People’s De- 
mocracies”’ of Eastern Europe were 
blandly treated as if they were indepen- 
dent allies of the USSR. It is very hard 
to believe that this omission was not 
deliberate. 

The Vietnam War has provided many 
similar, if less extreme, examples of 
omission by American propagandists 
and political leaders. The question of 
American intervention in North Viet- 
nam, during the months preceding the 
Tonkin Bay incident in 1964, was ig- 
nored at the time and fully illuminated 
only with the publication of the Penta- 
gon Papers in 1971. Atrocities on the 
anti-communist side, including the tor- 
ture of prisoners, were underplayed at 
least until the Mylai incident was fully 
publicized in 1971. On a more funda- 
mental level, remarkably little atten- 
tion has been given to the question of 
how the peasant-minded majority of 
the South Vietnamese people feel about 
our intervention, or—on the part of 
those who have supported the war— 
to the equally basic question concerning 
the forms our intervention took between 
1950 and 1962. 

A particularly dangerous, conflict- 
promoting form of deliberate omission 
consists of not even discussing the other 
side’s point of view in a group-conflict 
situation. Such an absence of empathy, 
or of even the effort to empathize, is 
extremely common, 

Communist progandists, for instance, 
have rarely if ever attributed to “the 
imperialists and their lackeys” the mo 
tive that in my judgment is actually the 
main reason for American intervention 
in countries such as Vietnam-—a desire 
to stop what is believed to be “Com- 
munist aggression,’ combined with a 
belief that failing to stop it would be a 
form of appeasement, cowardly and not 


even likely to contribute, in the long 
run, to peace. In the case of Vietnam, 
the Communists could have acknowl- 
edged that most Americans take Com- 
munist aggression for granted, and could 
have attacked the validity of that 
belief. They have not done so. They 
have ignored it. 

Similarly, American propagandists 
and political leaders have rarely ac- 
knowledged that the action which Amer- 
icans usually regard as the most obvious, 
flagrant example of Communist aggres- 
sion—the take-over of most of Eastern 
Europe in 1944—1948—-could have been 
largely a result of fear. A legitimate 
interpretation of it is that the searing 
experience of World War I, from which 
the Russians had scarcely begun to 
recover, seemed to them to demand im- 
peratively that they build a buffer zone 
of “friendly” nations to prevent another 
invasion from “the capitalist West.” 
In talking with Communists or broad- 
casting to the USSR, Americans could 
accept the genuineness of this fear and 
argue that it was mistaken They 
seldom do so. Usually they ignore it 


5. Implied Obvtousness 


During my years of immersion in 
Communist propaganda, the aspect of it 
that became most insufferably boring 
was its incessant “begging the ques- 
tion”—that is, speaking as if its own 
version of reality were already estab- 
lished, and not in need of further argu- 
ment or evidence. This was particu- 
larly evident in its use of nouns The 
American government was not the 
American government; it was “the im- 
perialists.” The subjugated countries 
of Eastern Europe were not the subju- 
gated countries, or even the countries 
of Eastern Europe; they were “the Peo- 
ple’s Democracies” The Communist- 
controlled countries were not the Com- 
munist-controlled countries, or even the 
Communist countries; they were “the 
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camp of peace and democracy,” locked 
in mortal conflict with “the camp of 
war and imperialism.” 

It is my impression that we in the 
West use this shoddy, and often coun- 
terproductive, device less often than the 
Communists do, but that we do use it 
a great deal. Perhaps the commonest 
example of it on our side, already dis- 
cussed as an example of opinion pre- 
sented as fact, is the very frequent use 
of the term “Communist aggressors” in 
connection with the Vietnam War, as 
if we did not realize that from the 
Communist point of view—and proba- 
bly from the standpoint of most of the 
other politically conscious people in the 
world—this is precisely the point at 
issue. Were the Communists the mitial 
“aggressors” in Vietnam? Or was it the 
French in 1945-1946, aided after 1950 
by the United States? Or both sides? 
Or neither? The story of how the war 
started is long enough, complex enough, 
and ambiguous enough to permit any 
of these interpretations, depending 
partly on the meaning assigned to the 
word aggression but depending more 
upon the needs and preconceptions of 
the interpreter. In such a situation, 
we Americans have every right to pre- 
sent to the rest of the world our reasons 
for regarding the Communists as the 
only aggressors; but if, in talking to 
those who are not already convinced of 
it, we speak as if this were a self-evident 
fact, not in need of evidence or argu- 
ment, we may be regarded as “begging 
the question” and crassly, transparently 
evading the central issue. 

In other words, like the other four 
morally questionable devices discussed 
here, implied obviousness is also ques- 
tionable from a practical standpoint.*° 
It can be counterproductive. 


10. Begging the question is by no means 
self-explanatory and is often misunderstood 
The term implied obviousness therefore seems 
preferable. 


Is SELF-DECEPTION WRONG? 


At least three of the forms of subtle 
deception described here—presenting 
opinion as fact, deliberate omission, and 
implied obviousness—ate paralleled by 
various forms of self-deception. If 
these are sins at all, they are sins that 
can be committed innocently, uninten- 
tionally. A persuader can really believe 
that his opinions are facts; he can 
unconsciously push out of his mind the 
things that an observer thinks he has 
deliberately omitted; he can assume 
that what seems obvious to him seems 
obvious to nearly everyone. Also, there 
is much evidence that a propagandist 
is likely to be persuaded by his own 
propaganda. That raises a question: 
to what extent, if at all, is self-deception 
itself “morally questionable”? 

It seems to me that the answer de- 
pends on how hard the individual has 
tried to reduce self-deception to a mini- 
mum. Since some degree of uncon- 
scious bias is unavoidable, no one can 
be blamed for having some of it; but 
the degree of distorting bias varies 
greatly and a person can be fairly 
blamed if he makes little or no effort 
to recognize and counteract it. KRec- 
ognition of it is often not too difficult. 
The good-guys-and-bad-guys picture of 
the world is so nearly universal, and so 
easily recognized by anyone who has 
ever seen a Western movie, that being 
on guard against it takes no special 
psychological sophistication; it takes 
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72-75; W. A. Scott, “Attitude Change by 
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only good will and elementary common 
sense. Since any reasonably skillful 
international propagandist presumably 
has much more than the average amount 
of intelligence and relevant knowledge, 
he could hardly help having some aware- 
ness of the danger to realism, and to 
peace, in a wholly black-and-white 
picture of the international scene. 

Of course, there are conscious and 
unconscious satisfactions in black-and- 
white thinking that may make it very 
attractive: its simplicity, the whole- 
heartedness it makes possible, the rap- 
port it makes possible with others in 
one’s own group, the career advantages 
it may offer to the propagandist, the 
flattering group self-image it contains, 
the sanctioned outlet it provides for ag- 
gressive impulses, the virile self-image 
of the black-and-white thinker who 
pictures himself as a tough, uncompro- 
mising battler against the forces of evil. 


It is a formidable array. The decent 
impulse toward realism and humanity 
may have very hard going when pitted 
against it. The propagandist is per- 
haps only human if he allows himself to 
be seduced by the temptations it offers, 
shrugging off his obligations to realism 
and to peace with some easy rationali- 
zation such as “Everybody is biased; 
there’s no such thing as objectivity.” 

On the other hand, if he is intel- 
ligent and well informed, he can 
scarcely plead that his succumbing is 
wholly unconscious. He can at least 
be fairly accused of moral weakness, 
self-indulgence, and some degree of in- 
tellectual dishonesty. And if in the 
back of his mind there is even a dim 
inkling that his succumbing is increasing 
the danger of nuclear war, mere weak- 
ness is hardly an adequate term for the 
evil in which he is half-consciously 
participating. 
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NCE upon a time it was reasonable 
to define diplomacy as the art of 
negotiation between sovereigns; it was 
also reasonable to assume that, for 
purposes of practical statecraft, the 
principal channels of diplomatic rela- 
tions were those that flowed between 
sovereign governments. Although these 
assumptions were never wholly true, 
they were valid enough for us to build 
a theory and structure of international 
conduct that served reasonably well for 
providing a sense of order in interna- 
tional relations, Those structures still 
remain, but the assumptions on which 
they were based are no longer tenable. 
The accelerating flow of communica- 
tions between national bodies at all 
levels of contemporary societies has dis- 
located the traditional operation of the 
art of statecraft; we need to re-examine 
the assumptions which we apply to the 
analysis and understanding of interstate 
relations, and will need to alter the 
conduct of statecraft to accommodate 
this new fact of life. Here, I will out- 
line some of the dimensions of the 
problem and suggest some likely conse- 
quences for statecraft. 


ACCELERATING FLow oF WORLD 
COMMUNICATIONS 


About ten years ago, the battery- 
powered transistor radio came to the 
Egyptian village and changed the village 
outlook permanently. About ten years 
ago, mass-produced television receivers 
became available to the poorest Amer- 
ican household, and most assuredly this 
has changed the outlook of the poor. 
About ten years ago, jet aircraft began 
to place intercontinental travel within 
the reach of literally millions of persons, 
and man’s perception of his world has 
changed Quite recently we viewed our 
earth from the depths of space, a small 
blue disk in a vast void, and that new 
perspective was shared simultaneously 
by much of mankind. 


Ten years from now, inevitably, the 
sights and sounds of events in most of 
the world will be instantly available to 
most of the world’s people through the 
medium of a truly worldwide network 
of communications facilities. We know 
this is inevitable because technological 
development makes it possible and, in 
the history of communications, what is 
possible quickly becomes reality. The 
transistor was invented in 1948; by 
1958, Egyptian villagers had radios at 
their ears—and so did Brazilian, Indo- 
nesian, Ceylonese, and Nigerian towns- 
people. 

The impact of the sudden and con- 
tinuing acceleration of the rate, quan- 
tity, and diffusion of information among 
peoples and nations on the exercise of 
statecraft has already been great and 
will soon become enormous. What has 
already happened has nowhere been 
fully recognized, and even less have the 
instruments and methods of statecraft 
been organized to guide response. What 
will happen in the next decade could 
well alter the course of international 
events beyond recognition. 

The rising tide of international com- 
munication certainly cannot be stopped; 
neither can it be mastered by any gov- 
ernment, except perhaps briefly and 
locally; but it can be taken into ac- 
count, its consequences estimated, its ill 
effects mitigated, and its useful poten- 
tial re-enforced. The flood that cannot 
be controlled can be channeled. 

To return to the Egyptian villager, 
the mold of at least 3,000 years of his- 
tory was broken in 1958 with the ar- 
rival of the transistor radio. Until then, 
the real world of the ordinary inhabi- 
tant of Met-el-Haroun in the Delta 
Region had been bounded by the 
horizon and the distance he could walk 
in half a day. It is true that the sons 
of the town leaders went off to Cairo 
to school and sometimes returned for 
visits; officials came from the province 
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capital or from Cairo with programs 
and decrees; schoolteachers and the 
local army/police headquarters were 
manned by outsiders; produce was 
boxed and bundled and sent to market, 
and the village store brought items from 
the “outside” world. Perhaps three 
newspapers arrived in Met-el-Haroun 
each day; these provided the main topic 
for discussion of the wider world—the 
doings of President Nasser, the perfidies 
of Israel and whatever states supported 
her, the progress on the Aswan Dam, 
the new decrees from Cairo. 

Met-el-Haroun received, in fact, 
much information from the outside 
world, but it was mostly secondhand, 
the stuff of gossip, neither immediate 
nor salient to village life. The ordinary 
villager learned of the world indirectly, 
from what filtered through the travelers 
and the literate; he did not actively par- 
ticipate in communication, but absorbed 
the most concrete and immediate items 
of an already selected flow of informa- 
tion. The village was life, the horizon 
its boundary, Cairo its outpost, and the 
wider world irrelevant. 

Then came the transistor radio and 
Met-el-Haroun joined the nation; as 
it did so, the international world en- 
tered the psychological landscape of 
the village for the first time. Met- 
el-Haroun joined the “global village 
conversation.” For the immediacy of 
direct radio contact with President 
Nasser, in the first instance, brought 
life to the idea of nation and, almost at 
once, a consciousness of Egypt’s friends 
and adversaries in the world. Within 
two years the town elders were eager to 
comment to or query the foreign visitor 
on the shape of world political affairs— 
even to make a case for the point of 
view that was now theirs. 

This event would be inconsequential 
were it not for the fact that Met-el- 


Harouns were occurring simultaneously 
on a global scale and that such vil- 
lagers, the mass of the population of the 
world, became factors in the interna- 
tional process at the moment that world 
politics became a factor for them. For 
what the village believes, influences 
what the nation can do; mobilization 
of populations for national tasks neces- 
sarily exposes political authority to 
popular judgment. This matters a 
great deal to other governments, as 
well, for no important influence in the 
international behavior of states can be 
a matter of indifference to those whose 
interests are involved. 

The principle of communication with 
influential audiences is as old as state- 
craft. Plato and Machiavelli, Ben 
Franklin and Lenin, all subscribed to 
the view; substantial apparatuses of 
propaganda and information, cultural 
exchanges and education, have been di- 
rected toward significant audiences in 
significant nations. What is thoroughly 
new, and still unassimilated in the arts 
of statecraft, is the scope and complex- 
ity of international information flows 
and the shift in the location of influence 
toward the mass or base levels of the 
population. Sovereignty has diffused 


more broadly in almost all nations, 


largely as a consequence of techno- 
tronic communication, and the sovereign 
audience which diplomacy must address 
has therefore broadened its character. 
As an outcome of these changes, na- 
tions are increasingly directing their 
messages to the “villages” that are im- 
portant to them; increasingly, too, the 
conversations are becoming global in 
character. Finally, the force of techno- 
logical thrusts insures that the audience 
for the most important events anywhere 
in the world will approach a world 
audience; that the immediacy and im- 
pact of messages will affect the images, 
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ideas, and actions of more and more of 
the world constituencies and, through 
them, the actions of their governments. 

The channel capacity for instantane- 
ous worldwide information flows will 
increase, it is fair to guess, at least ten- 
fold and perhaps a hundredfold in the 
next decade. Mass communications will 
involve more and more television, the 
number and range of private communi- 
cation channels will be multiplied and 
cheapened, and multinational commerce 
will penetrate more deeply the economic 
life of nations—all carrying the mes- 
sages of geocentrism. Given reasonable 
peace on the globe, people will move 
more freely in greater numbers, for 
business and for the pleasure of knowing 
their world. 


CONSEQUENCES AND IMPLICATIONS 
FOR STATECRAFT 


We already have a foretaste of the 
effects of accelerated global Gommunica- 
tion—enough to predict crudely the 
likely consequences of the impact of the 
next quantum jump. Among them: 

1. Governments will further lose con- 
trol of information flows to their con- 
stituents. Iron and bamboo curtains 
have proved highly penetrable, not only 
because of the demands of populations 
to participate in the world society, but 
more especially because of the demands 
of young people and of intellectuals. 
Even the censorship of the marketplace 
so evident in the United States will be 
weakened as the search for variety is 
stimulated by the inflow of world events 
in the immediacy of their occurrence. 
In all states, the wish to know will gain 
strength, and efforts at censorship or 
control of the flow of information will 
be resented. 

The implication of this likelihood for 
statecraft is that those governments 
which oppose freedom of access to in- 


formation will suffer loss of confidence 
among their people. The tide runs 
toward openness, and wisdom in state- 
craft will run with the tide. 

2. World public opinion will gain in 
influence. In an age of interdepen- 
dence, no nation can long stand in isola- 
tion. Those that try, from Haiti to 
China, sooner or later suffer loss of that 
vigor that springs from exchange or 
interaction. We have recently seen evi- 
dence that widespread disapproval on 
the part of a world audience regarding 
the American conduct of the Vietnam 
War has had a very potent effect on 
United States policies and even on 
domestic political events. The military 
dictatorship of Iraq has had to take 
account of international reaction to 
public hangings of alleged spies. It is 
plain that the Soviet suppression of 
Czechoslovakia in 1968 carried a very 
painful price in public response, a price 
that had to be weighed both before and 
after the event. 

As the global communication flow 
accelerates, governments will have to 
add weight to considering the impact of 
policies and announcements on interna- 
tional public opinion; they will have to 
consider multiple audiences; they will 
need to respond to the flow of opinion, 
as this flow becomes evident. The 
Wilsonian ideal of open diplomacy will 
perforce approach realization. The sci- 
entific art of public diplomacy will take 
its place in the councils of state as it 
develops new techniques of analysis and 
practice. 

3. Discontent, frustration, and dis- 
turbance will be stirred up in domestic 
populations. The penetration of vast 
quantities of appeal and views of better 
material life into the living rooms of the 
American poor via television has stirred 
expectations and frustration; it is not 
accidental that television sets have been 
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the particular targets of looters in urban 
riots. The process is worldwide: Czech 
youth envy the freedom of expression 
that they experience from communica- 
tion penetration, and they demand it 
for themselves; Soviet intellectuals grow 
frustrated by internal censorship; Chi- 
nese “bourgeois survivals” are undoubt- 
edly fortifed by foreign contact; and 
even the Red Guard of Chinese youth 
clearly attempted to communicate with 
the wider world through their “wall 
newspapers” before they were in turn 
suppressed. American young people 
in revolt against their own society 
borrow philosophy from Mao and 
tactics from Che; and the Yippie move- 
ment adopted shock troop techniques 
from Japanese radical movements in 
preparing to try to disrupt the National 
Democratic Convention in Chicago. 

No government can wholly welcome 
the rising expectations and demands 
that, thwarted, make people frustrated; 
certainly no government likes the dif- 
fusion of techniques of protest and dis- 
ruption Yet all governments face such 
difficulties, partly because of the ex- 
amples broadcast through the world 
communications network. All govern- 
ments must respond to these domestic 
issues with the knowledge that the 
world’s eyes are upon them, as the 
Yippie chant in Chicago—“The world 
is watching!’—-made explicit. Do- 
mestic dissidents are likely to play 
increasingly to the world audience. 

Every government thus will need to 
seek ways to minimize the outbreak of 
domestic revolt, especially of the kind 
that is expressed in rioting and police 
violence. China has lost world prestige; 
the franc has been imperiled in 
France; American democracy has been 
tarnished. The price is high. 

4. New networks of international 
fraternity will become elaborated and 
strengthened. As channels of commu- 


nication and travel multiply, people 
with common interests will join in 
interchange and common enterprise. 
This process is already apparent in 
multinational business, reaching even 
into the Communist bloc; it is growing 
among scientists, who increasingly con- 
ceive of themselves as members of a 
worldwide, nonpolitical, coactive com- 
munity; world youth, especially, sub- 
scribes to a non-national or international 
outlook. 

That statecraft which wishes to take 
advantage of the forces generated by 
worldwide communication will not op- 
pose this trend and may even encourage 
it. At the national level, the advantages 
of stimulating productive enterprise are 
great. No nation has a monopoly on 
techniques or innovation; all can gain 
by strengthening their own business, sci- 
entific, and social communities through 
imports and external stimuli. At the 
lnternational level of statecraft, the 
growth of world ties tends to strengthen 
interdependence on a human level, sta- 
bilizing relationships between peoples 
and reducing the likelihood of hostile 
polarization, 

5. There will be a selective diffusion 
of common standards through the inter- 
national community, leading toward a 
type of world culture. Communications 
linkages require compatible sending and 
receiving apparatus and controls, so that 
every participating or eavesdropping 
society will be forced to develop some 
elements that meet world standards. As 
a result, societies will inevitably import 
the techniques and technicians “plugged 
in” to universal culture and world com- 
munications networks. Nor can any 
nation afford to remain in isolation for 
long, if it wishes to avoid becoming a 
provincial backwater; even China’s 
progress is paced by Western-educated 
men who keep contact with world 
science and culture. 
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In the very long run, the development 
of a worldwide culture—at least a 
technological world culture—will tend 
to reduce areas of misunderstanding 
and, as the dependence of nations on 
world systems becomes apparent, will 
dampen international conflict. It seems 
to me that the promotion and widest 
possible sharing of the world communi- 
cations system among nations may 
prove the best form of national defense, 
for any state that might threaten the 
interdependent linkages would threaten 
every nation on the globe. 

6. There will inevitably be negative 
reactions to the development of inter- 
national culture One of the principal 
problems for statecraft in the next 
generation or two will be the necessity 
to cope with regressive nationalistic re- 
sponses to the impact of international 
intrusions. Governments, by habit, try 
to keep control, peoples, by habit, try 
to maintain their customary ways of 
life; communities, by social dynamic, 
tend to fence themselves against the 
outside. Those abiding traits of hu- 
man society insure resistance to culture 
imports. 

If DeGaulle resented American tech- 
nical intrusions and considered that these 
impaired the autonomy of France, the 
United States has dragged its feet far 
behind technical rationality in accepting 
the metric system of measurement. Gov- 
ernments in transitional stages of devel- 
opment, particularly, strive to exclude 
foreign influence of all kinds; trade, 
travel, and communication may be for- 
bidden and emphasis placed on “purity” 
of language, culture, and even race. 
This sort of nativism appears to be 
latent in most peoples, even in advanced 
states, and could well be stimulated 
by the impact of massive international 
intrusions. 

It would be very difficult to regulate 
the rate of development of worldwide 


communications systems, although some 
thought could well be given to the 
tolerance of peoples of different cultures 
for the changes that susch systems will 
induce. Further, the states that appear 
most pressing in their intrusions may 
well be recipients of vigorous reaction; 
they will be accused of cultural imperi- 
alism and attempts to exercise communi- 
cation hegemony. It would appear wise 
for the United States, in particular, both 
to restrain its output and to denational- 
ize maximally the ownership and use of 
world communications facilities. 


TOWARD RESPONSE TO GLOBAL 
COMMUNICATION 


What I have described is already in 
process. The transistor radio, civilian 
jet aircraft, and communications satel- 
lites have all appeared within two dec- 
ades, and their impact is already felt. 
Multiply this by ten, and you will have 
a measure of the opportunity and the 
problem for the next decade. The 
shape of relations among the world’s 
peoples and nations will certainly 
change, as will the shape of statecraft 

Even a first-level approximation to a 
scheme for the analysis of com- 
munication flows will illustrate the new 
environment of international relations. 
Harold Sprout has pointed out that each 
national body has undergone a diffusion 
of sovereignty so that, at the least, two 
levels of message origination and recep- 
tion must be acknowledged; those of 
governments and those of constituen- 
cies.* Thus, the traditional single chan- 
nel of government-to-government nego- 
tiation has been vastly complicated and 
modified: at least twenty-four signifi- 
cant channels can be identified in any 
bilateral relationship. See the figure. 

+ Harold and Margaret Sprout, Foundations 


of International Politics (Princeton, NJ: 
D Van Nostrand, 1962), p 141. 
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FIGURE—CHANNELS OF INTERNATIONAL 
COMMUNICATION 


STATE À STATE B 





government (Ag) government (Bg) 





constituency (Ac) constituency (Bc) 


Unidirectional flow: 

4 primary channels: Ag — Bg (= diplomacy, 
for example): also Ag — Bc; Ac— Bg; 
Ac — Be. 

8 secondary channels: Ag—Ec—Bg 
(= propaganda, for example) ; also Ag — 
Bg— Bc; Ag— Ac— Bg; Ag —> Ac —> 
Bc; Ac—> âg—> Bg; Ac>Ag— Bc; 
Ac — Bc — Bg; Ac > Bg —> Be. 


12 tertiary channels: Ag —> Ac —> Bc —> Bg 
(= cultural exchanges, for example); 
also Ag— Bc— Ac — Bg; Ag— Bg —> 
Ac— Bc; Ag—Ac—Bg— Bc; Ac —> 
Ag > Bc > Bg; Ac—Bc— Ag — Bg; 
Ac —> Ag > Bg —> Bc; Ac—>Bg— Ag 
=> Bc; Bc — Ag —> Ac —> Bg; Bc— Ac 
— Ag— Bg; Bg — Ag > Ac —> Bc; Bg 
— Ac— Ag > Bc. 


Source’ Based on Sprout. See ibid. While 
some of these potential channels of international 
communication are not regularly being used in 
international affairs, they are all feasible in 
modern statecraft. 


My own informal estimate of the 
sources and channels by which citizens 
and officials gain information about 
other countries, drawn from inquiring 
about specific items, is that at least 
90 percent of credited information origi- 
nates from nongovernmental sources 
in relatively open societies, and more 
than 50 percent in the most tightly con- 
trolled societies. By all odds, the most 
significant carriers are systems of inter- 
national commercial relations, which 
carry the most tangible and irrefutably 
informative evidences of national values 
and capabilities. 

Once the factual character of these 


flows is recognized, it becomes possible 
to analyze the likely consequences for 
relations between national states and to 
accommodate the conduct of statecraft 
to these wholly new conditions in the 
world. It becomes a relatively straight- 
forward matter to assess and measure 
the flows, channels, and contents of 
communication and to exert a steady 
steering pressure in directions judged 
likely to enhance the integrity of the 
state and the welfare of its people. 
This process is more one of harmonizing 
statecraft with great natural forces than 
of attempting to control them. It is 
only regrettable that the response to 
these facts of life has been grossly in- 
adequate and that we have yet to 
develop our capacities to live with that 
which we cannot dominate. 

Within the decade of global com- 
munication acceleration, from 1970 to 
1980, we could make a constructive re- 
sponse that would make an immense 
difference in the effects of global com- 
munication on the world’s societies, in- 
cluding our own. I can imagine estab- 
lished systems by which communicators 
and political leaders could continually 
be reminded of the reaction of global 
publics to their messages; it is likely 
that such publics would respond enthu- 
siastically and voluntarily to opportu- 
nities to register their views. Effective 
communication begins with effective lis- 
tening and, morever, the consequences 
favor democratic justice. 

I can imagine reasonably effective 
systems for monitoring output and 
correcting messages to various world 
publics. Almost certainly we will be 
able to check contemplated statements 
with information storage systems and 
identify potential sources of distor- 
tion before they occur. As an example, 
for the past several years presidential 
speeches have taken account of semantic 
problems of political language; it has 
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been confirmed that terms such as 
socialism are best avoided because they 
mean different things to different people. 

Most important, I can imagine that 
professional communications analysts 
will be attached to every agency and 
organization with significant interna- 
tional operations; the communications 
analyst will advise the communicators 
on shaping outgoing messages and the 
like in terms of audience responses, and 
will link the organization to the over- 
all global communications network 
through access to the national commis- 
sion on global communications. Even- 
tually, I suppose, such professionals 
would make use of computer stations 


that can tap central data banks to help 
in estimating the effects of messages on 
specific publics. 

Worldwide communication presents a 
powerful challenge to mankind; for the 
first time in human history we are all 
linked into one community. The inter- 
dependence of world societies is so great 
that we must change some of the age- 
old habits of relationship between dif- 
ferent societies and find new ways of 
communicating among peoples of diverse 
outlook. We have, theoretically, the ca- 
pacity for adequate response. Whether 
we use it depends on public recognition 
of the perils and the opportunities of 
the next few years. 


Is International Persuasion Sociologically Feasible? 
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ABSTRACT: On the face of it, international persuasion is ob- 
viously feasible from the sociological viewpoint, since there are 
numerous examples in international relationships when, even 
under the stress of crisis, a certain amount of successful propa- 
ganda has been recorded. Success has normally been in re- 
inforcement rather than in conversion. But considering the 
widening gap—economic, but also social, psychological and 
political—between the rich nations and the poor nations, and 
the resultant “revolution of rising frustrations” in the latter, 
international communication has been less feasible over the past 
two decades. If global communication is to become feasible in 
the next two decades, we must adapt and exploit the major 
technological advances of recent years and develop the “‘soft- 
ware” to help the poor nations enter into a truly global com- 
munication network. 
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HE answer to the question of 

whether international persuasion 
is sociologically feasible, in general, is 
obviously Yes. International persua- 
sion is sociologically feasible, on the 
face of it, because it has occurred in 
many different times, places, and cir- 
cumstances. Our task here is to differ- 
entiate the circumstances under which 
international persuasion is more, or 
less, feasible 

The central point is that international 
persuasion is subject to the same con- 
ditions as any other form of persuasive 
communication. In general, interna- 
tional persuasion is more feasible when 
it operates upon existing predispositions 
in the foreign audience. ‘That is, ob- 
taining a “reinforcement effect” is far 
more feasible than obtaining a “‘conver- 
sion effect” for international, as for all, 
persuasive communication. 

A second major condition is that the 
feasibility of international persuasion 
hinges directly upon the historical and 
existing state of relations between the 
sending and receiving nations Where 
there is a long tradition of friendly rela- 
tions between two or more nations, 
messages are likely to pass between 
those nations more freely and more 
effectively. Since the motives of the 
sender are not suspect, in such a 
friendly relationship, his messages are 
more likely to be accepted at their face 
value. Such messages will, in this im- 
portant sense, clearly be more persua- 


sive. A case in point is the exchange 
of messages between Britain and 
America. 


The situation is reversed when there 
is a tradition of hostility between the 
sending and receiving nations. Under 
these conditions all messages passing 
between the two hostile nations are 
likely to be carefully scrutinized and, 
in the absence of positive evidence to 
the contrary, treated with suspicion of 
motives and doubt of purposes 


Clearly, such conditions greatly reduce 
the feasibility of international persua- 
sion. The obvious case in point is com- 
munication between the United States 
of America and the USSR. 

The state of the world political arena, 
at any given time, provides a third 
major set of conditions which affect the 
feasibility of international propaganda. 
When the world arena is relatively 
pacific, the flow of international traffic 
is likely to be larger, freer, and there- 
fore more persuasive. In times of 
war and crisis—war being the most 
extreme form of international crisis— 
the world communication network con- 
tracts. Comparative studies in content 
analysis have shown that this contrac- 
tion operates within as well as between 
nations. The vocabulary of crisis tends 
to become more limited and constrained 
as the crisis deepens and lengthens. 


WARTIME PROPAGANDA 


Fewer symbols are used to articulate 
national policies and defend national 
actions. A single symbol such as “na- 
tional defense’—as was shown in the 
studies of Pool, Lasswell, and Lerner— 
is used to rationalize and justify a 
great variety of actions which, in times 
of peace, are justified in terms of other 
symbols.t This internal contraction of 
communication is multiplied in the in- 
ternational arena. In times of war and 
crisis, nations appear to talk to each 
other through clenched teeth. As sym- 
bolism contracts, skepticism rises and 
persuasion is reduced. “Listening to 
the enemy,” in some countries, becomes 
a crime 

Yet it is essential to note that, even 
under the extreme hostility of total war, 
some measure of international persua- 
sion remains feasible. The conspicu- 
ous examples are the great propaganda 
and psychological warfare “campaigns” 


1 Ithel Pool et al, The Presiszge Press 
(Cambiidge, Mass MIT Press, 1970) 
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of the two world wars. Harold D. 
Lasswell’s classic study of World War I 
established this point.2 My own study 
of the Allied campaign against Nazi 
Germany provides further documenta- 
tion for World War II.8 People in 
Germany, both military and civilian, 
not only listened to the enemy but in- 
creasingly came to believe what he was 
saying as the war increasingly went 
his way. 

International persuasion, under war- 
time conditions, has been feasible in the 
measure that the sender has met the 
two major conditions mentioned above: 
credibility and reinforcement. The out- 
standing example of successful building 
of credibility is, of course, the wartime 
British Broadcasting Corporation. The 
BBC established its reputation for 
truthfulness largely by being truthful. 
The core of this “strategy of truth,” 
as practiced by BBC, was never to tell 
lies—or, more precisely, never to tell 
lies that could be found out. 

An illustration of the BBC technique 
was its practice of beginning each 
newscast—all day, every day—by giving 
first place to British setbacks, losses, 
defeats. Over the years this produced 
an image of BBC truthfulness that 
made it a model of credibility, in Ger- 
many as well as elsewhere. Ultimately, 
this asset of wide credibility became the 
basis for the high order of persuasive- 
ness which BBC attained during the 
critical middle years of the war (1942- 
1943) and for the important role it 
played in persuading a large number 
of significant Germans that they had 
lost the war in its final years (1944— 
1945). 

Reinforcement as a central condition 


2. Harold D. Lasswell, Propaganda Teck- 
nique in World War I (Cambridge, Mass: 
MIT Press, paperback, 1971) 

3, Daniel Lerner, Psychological Warfare 
Against Nasi Germany (Cambridge, Mass: 
M.I.T. Press, paperback, 1971). 


of persuasion is vividly illustrated by 
the military propaganda campaign 
against the Wehrmacht. The specific 
case in point was the campaign to in- 
crease the surrender rate among German 
soldiers. During the years when Ger- 
many occupied most of Europe, and 
seemed likely to win the final victory, 
such propaganda was not feasible. As 
the tide began to turn, however, and 
German military units encountered 
severe dangers and increasing deaths, 
the predispositional machinery for 
surrender came into operation. 

Central to the Anglo-American propa- 
ganda effort, at this point, was its 
abstinence from direct attacks upon 
Hitler. All German soldiers had sworn 
an oath of loyalty to the Führer and 
many of them, even under conditions of 
extreme peril in combat, felt themselves 
bound unto death by this oath. The 
Allied propaganda campaign avoided 
challenging this deep psychological com- 
mitment; that is, it did not seek a 
“conversion” effect. Rather, it moved 
steadily in the direction of “reinforcing” 
any predisposition to surrender among 
soldiers in losing combat. The most 
effective single message concerned a 
“safe conduct pass’ promising them 
good treatment as prisoners of war. 
The psychological basis of its reinforce- 
ment impact has been described by 
Edward Shils: 


Belief in the veracity of this appeal was 
no doubt based on the attitude that the 
British and the Americans were respectable, 
law-abiding soldiers who would treat their 
captives according to international law. 
As a result of this predisposition and the 
wide use of the safe-conduct leaflets, as 
well as our actual practices in treating 
prisoners well, the German soldier came 
to have no fear of capture by British or 
American Troops.* 


4. E. A. Shils and M. Janowitz, “Cohesion 
and Disintegration in The Wehrmacht,” in 
Daniel Lerner, ed., Propaganda tn War and 
Crisis (New York: Stewart, 1951), p 410 
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In passing, it is interesting to note 
that the psychological warfare campaign 
against Japan in World War IT followed 
the same strategy. The Emperor, as 
key symbol of Japanese identity and 
loyalty, was never directly attacked by 
Allied propaganda. Instead, as Japa- 
nese soldiers found themselves increas- 
ingly in painful and perilous situations, 
Allied propaganda sought to make sur- 
render easier (“to grease the skids’’) 
for those Japanese soldiers who were 
already predisposed to it. 


PROPAGANDA SINCE Worip War II 


These examples from the propaganda 
campaigns of World War IT illustrate 
that international persuasion is feasible 
even under the most extreme conditions 
of international crisis. Other examples 
of more recent vintage can be supplied 
by most readers of this journal. A 
particularly interesting case to ponder is 
that of “nuclear blackmail.” How are 
we to evaluate the “international per- 
suasion” exercised by Khrushchev’s 
atomic threats during the Suez crisis of 
1956? How are we to evaluate the 
“international persuasion” exercised by 
the airlift during the Berlin crisis or by 
Kennedy’s standfast language during 
the Cuban missile crisis? Although 
appraisals of these essentially propa- 
gandistic activities have varied, it is 
plain that they did in fact considerably 
influence the course of events. Further 
studies will help to clarify the under- 
lying “code” that made these interna- 
tional communications persuasive.’ 

Other topics in the relationship be- 
tween international communication and 
“nersuasibility” merit careful scholarly 
attention.® Among these is the role 


5. Guidelines for further study of such 
international communications are provided by 
Hans Speier, Force and Folly (Cambridge, 
Mass: M.I T. Press, paperback, 1970) 

6. See C. I. Hovland and I. L Janis, eds., 
Personality and Persuasibility (New Haven, 


assigned to the numerous and various 
organizations for international codpera- 
tion that have been created since World 
War II. Examples on the Western side 
are the European Community, North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, and the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade.” Also relevant is the transfor- 
mation of the Pan-American Union into 
the Organization of American States. 
Of special interest, in terms of world 
communication, is the global network of 
alliances parallel to NATO that has 
been constructed by the United States: 
CENTO (Central Treaty Organiza- 
tion), SEATO (South East Asia Treaty 
Organization), and ANZUS (Australia, 
New Zealand and the United States). 
Parallels on the Soviet side of the bi- 
polarized world arena are the Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance and the 
Warsaw Pact, which seek, largely 
through communication techniques, to 
guarantee the military and economic 
cohesion of the communist states under 
Soviet management.® 

A communication operation of explicit 
global purpose is the United Nations. 
The UN has been subject to the stric- 
tures affecting all “legislatures” that 
seek to govern units of unequal power 
on the basis of parity, that is, one vote 
per head. Successive governments of 
France, for example, have made it clear 
that they do not take seriously any 
“legislation” enacted by a body in which 
the vote of Gabon is equal to that of 
France. This view, stated less candidly 
and brutally, is shared by many other 
large member-states of the UN, in- 
cluding the USA and USSR. The long- 


Conn: Yale University Press, 
1959). 

7. See D, Lerner and M. Gorden, Eur- 
atlantica: Changing Perspectives of the Euro- 
pean Elites (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT. Press, 
paperback, 1969). 

8 For an overview, East and West, see 
W. P. Davison, International Political Com- 
munication (New York: Praeger, 1965). 


paperback, 
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term success of the UN, however, is less 
likely to be determined by its activities 
as a “legislature” than by its effective- 
ness as a “forum” of world communi- 
cation. It is this aspect of the UN that 
most deserves study by communication 
specialists. 

Perhaps the most complex problem of 
feasibility in “international persuasion” 
arises from the worldwide concern with 
development. Involved here is nothing 
less than the future of international 
relations between the rich and poor 
countries of the world. Sociologically, 
the disparities are enormous. Consider 
the single disparity of per capita income 
that separates the United States, which 
is moving toward $6,000 per annum, 
from India, which is just barely getting 
beyond $60 per annum. ‘These simple 
figures represent what economists call 
“orders of magnitude.” Between $60 
and $6,000 per person per year stretches 
a money gulf that encompasses virtually 
everything we call the modern way of 
life. As Paul Samuelson has put it, 
most of what is distinctive in modern 
culture may be the common character- 
istics of any society that exceeds a per 
capita income distribution of $3,000 
per year. 

The relatively iew rich countries of 
the world have nearly everything that 
the numerous poor countries of the 
world do not have but are seeking to 
acquire? An urban, literate, techno- 
logical, participant, and rich society like 
the United States can now feed itself 
by the labor of less than 7 percent of 
its population——and still have a lot of 


9 My central thesis is that the poor coun- 
tries do want what the rich countries have 
and, over the past two decades, have moved 
unilaterally in this direction. Several dozen 
replications of my model have confirmed it in 
every iegion of the world. The latest replica- 
tion is G R Winham, “Political Development 
and Lerne:’s Theory,” American Pelitical 
Science Review 64, 3 (September, 1970), pp. 
810-818 


food left over to give, sell, or destroy. 
A rural, illiterate, overpopulated, under- 
equipped, and poor country like India 
cannot feed itself adequately even with 
the labor of over 70 percent of its 
population. We are speaking here of 
economic disparities—in a sense which 
includes social, psychological, and 
political disparities—that cumulate to 
several large “orders of magnitude.” 


A WIDENING GAP 


To return to our original question: 
“Is international persuasion sociologi- 
cally feasible?’”——under such conditions 
no easy, optimistic answer is possible. 
Indeed, the record of the past twenty 
years of effort in “development com- 
munication” is marked with failures and 
frustrations, When President Truman 
initiated the “bold new program” of 
development in 1949, most people con- 
cerned with development communica- 
tion set out on their great enterprises 
on the premise that they would create 
a “revolution of rising expectations,” 
and that this revolution would be a 
Good Thing. It would be good because 
rising expectations, according to the 
pattern established over five centuries of 
Western history, would stimulate the 
poor peoples of the world to revive the 
energies and acquire the skills needed to 
satisfy their new wants. 

As it turned out, this was easier said 
than done. The poor peoples of the 
world have indeed lived through a 
“revolution of rising expectations” 
during the past twenty years, but their 
wants have not been satisfied. Far 
from it. On the contrary, the gap be- 
tween the rich and the poor nations has 
continued to increase over these years.?® 
This is a major complication in interna- 


10 The most articulate exposition of this 
process and its consequences is in the volumi- 
nous writings of Gunnar Myrdal and Baibara 
Ward 
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tional communication between rich and 
poor countries. 

Another major complication is that 
the gap between what people want and 
what they get has widened within as 
well as outside most of the world’s poor 
lands. This increasing imbalance in 
what I call the “Want/Get Ratio” 
(WGR) has led the poor peoples in the 
direction of a “revolution of rising 
frustrations” I have presented this 
view of our global future elsewhere.*+ 

It remains, in concluding this brief 
overview of feasibility, to indicate why 
international communication has been 
less “feasible” over the past two dec- 
ades of development The failure of 
development efforts has been, in large 
measure, a failure of development com- 
munication, We have taught the poor 
people to want the “good things of life” 
available in the rich countries. We 
have not taught them how to get what 
they want. 

Where we have failed in the past two 
decades we must now learn to succeed 
in the next two decades. The technol- 
ogy needed to do this job is available 
in the form of transistors, satellites, and 
the spinoff from these major techno- 
logical advances of the past few years: 
video tapes, audio tapes, kinescopes, 
cassettes This technology can be 


11 The main souice is my book The 
Passing of Traditional Society (New York’ 
Free Press-Macmillan, paperback, 1964). 
Principal supplementaries are my papers in: 
L W. Pye, ed, Communications and Poktical 
Development (Princeton, N J - Pmnceton Uni- 
versity Press, 1963); W B Hamilton, ed, 
The Transfer of Institutions (Durham, NC 
Duke University Press, 1964); D Lerner and 
W Schramm, eds, Communication and 
Change wn the Developing Countries (Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii East-West Center Press, 1967) 


adapted to the needs of poor countries 
with relative ease. The harder com- 
munication task is to create “soft- 
ware’’—that is, to integrate men, ideas, 
programs, and management in a “con- 
tinuous feedback loop’’—which can 
make productive use of the available 
hardware. 

So grand a purpose will involve a 
massive and concerted effort of trans- 
national experimentation, evaluation, 
and action. This effort cannot be made 
by the rich nations for the poor nations. 
It must be done by the rich wth the 
poor nations, acting in codperative en- 
terprises. The key word cannot be 
“transfer”; it must be “transforma- 
tion.” In the end, a true world com- 
munication network will become opera- 
tive only when the poor nations of the 
world can demand, and deserve, “equal 
time” with the rich nations. 

This is not now the case by a long 
shot. The current technology of global 
communication is mainly in the hands 
of the superpowers. As a result, traffic 
flows in the world communication net- 
work tend to be unilaterally from the 
rich to the poor, from the strong to 
the weak. In such a system, all “dis- 
parities”—economic, social, psychologi- 
cal, political—contaminate international 
communication. It is in the interest of 
all those who believe in “equal time” 
to help construct this indispensable con- 
dition for the just, and effective, opera- 
tion of a truly global communication 
network. 

Only then will international persua- 
sion, on a world basis, become socio- 
logically feasible—in the worthwhile 
sense proposed by the editors of this 
journal, 
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E cannot know what we call 

reality in the same direct fashion 
as a curious baby does, testing a bottle 
of milk by touch, by taste, by sniff, and 
by other manipulations. We know the 
evidence of our senses, but we also have 
the evidence that these senses are easily 
deceived. We make inferences about 
people from what they say and what 
they do. But these inferences often 
prove wrong, partly because the per- 
ceived image we have of them, their 
words and behavior, largely depends 
upon signs, which only fragmentally de- 
scribe the object person. Thus, most 
Japanese will never know what Amer- 
icans are really like, and vice versa. 


IMAGE, REALITY, AND COMMUNICATION 


Reality consists of numerous cogni- 
tive events, both physical and human. 
Of these cognitive events, we have 
“images.” ‘And these images in turn 
tend to be susceptible to distortion by 
a number of causes, such as misconcep- 
tion, prejudice, inaccurate or inadequate 
information, or sound (when informa- 
tion is transmitted through the channels 
of communication). 

Note, for instance, how mutual per- 
ceptions play a crucial role in the con- 
duct of military affairs. The dynamics 
of the nuclear arms race may be the 
case in question. Developing a new 
nuclear arm (for example, a MIRV) 
which is conceived by the developer as 
a totally defensive weapon system can 
be easily viewed by an opponent as 
totally offensive. The original devel- 
oper would never wish to strike first, 
but plans only to deploy the system in 
the hope that it may deter an opponent 
from striking first in fear of formidable 
retaliation. On the other hand, an op- 
ponent would quickly react to this new 
technological challenge by holding that 
his enemy is now attempting to take 
advantage of him, is even ready to start 
a pre-emptive war, and he would 


promptly follow suit. Thus, the nuclear 
arms race would escalate, bringing 
about a spiral of terror on both sides. 
The mutual perception of both sides, or 
the mirror image as the psychologist 
calls it, would thus affect the most 
critical Herman Kahn-ish process of 
nuclear arms escalation on a global 
scale,* 

However, international tensions could 
be reduced if certain steps of de-escala- 
tion were unilaterally initiated and then 
reciprocated. For example, a nation, A, 
would devise some patterns for small 
steps, within its limit of military secu- 
rity, intended to reduce tensions and 
designed so as to induce reciprocation 
from another nation, B. A would uni- 
laterally announce that as a symbolic 
act of non-hostility and desired friend- 
ship, it would be willing to send to B 
a “sports” team (or a cultural, scien- 
tific, or educational mission) if B 
would admit them, and would invite B 
to reciprocate. When reciprocation is 
obtained, somewhat larger steps might 
be taken by A, which again would call 
for reciprocation by B. The direct ef- 
fect of this reciprocating process would 
be a dampening of the escalation of 
mutual tensions and increased mutual 
trust and confidence. If this process 
went on, mutual images of blind 
hostility would gradually diminish 
and be replaced by somewhat more 
rational ones. 

This strategy of calculated de-escala- 
tion of international tensions has been 
proposed by C. E. Osgood in his plan 
for Graduated and Reciprocated Initia- 
tives in Tension-Reduction (GRIT). 
In short, it is “the application of inter- 
personal communication and learning 
principles to international relations . . . 
where the communication is more by 
deeds than by words and where what 

1, Herman Kahn, On Escalation: Meta- 


phors and Scenarios (Baltimore, Md.: Penguin 
Books, 1968). 
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is learned is mutual understanding, 
trust, and respect.” ? 

To the extent that almost all human 
behavior involves communication activi- 
ties of some sort, and that humans make 
most crucial decisions for other humans 
as well as for themselves, there is good 
reason to believe that social and behav- 
ioral scientists share certain common 
research goals as well as research needs. 
During the past few decades, therefore, 
there has been a growing number of 
both theoretical and empirical investiga- 
tions of the dynamics of human com- 
munication behavior in the conduct of 
both interpersonal and international 
relations. Research that is relevant to 
such interpersonal and international 
communication problems has cut wide 
swaths through the social and behav- 
ioral sciences: attitude formation and 
change; the effect of context upon the 
interpretation of both perceptual and 
linguistic signs; interpersonal or in- 
ternational perception and group dy- 
namics; and the interaction among 
beliefs, decisions, and social behavior.* 
These investigations are increasingly 
cross-national or cross-cultural, which 
makes possible a preliminary analysis 
of crucial similarities and dissimilarities 
in both interpersonal and international 
perceptions and Judgments.‘ 


Wuat Is CoMMMUNICATION? 


From mentalists to behaviorists, over 
the last quarter century, an intensive 


2. Charles E Osgood, Perspective in Foreign 
Policy (Palo Alto, Calf: Pacific Books, 
1966), p 25. Also see his previous book, An 
Alternative to Was and Surrender (Urbana, 
Ni.. University of Jilinois Press, 1962). 

3. The most recent that I know in this 
field is Yasumasa Tanaka, “Japanese Attitudes 
Toward Nuclear Arms,’ Public Opinion Quar- 
terly 34 (1970), pp. 26-42 

4 The literature already abounds in this 
rich field and the output is still increasing 
To name only the most recent major work 
W. W. Lambert and R Weisbrot, eds, Com- 
parative Perspective on Social Psychology 
(Boston Little, Brown, 1971) 


effort has been made to construct a 
general model of human behavior. 
Models which can explain human be- 
havior have recently been constructed 
by a number of behaviorists. Among 
these is a variety of “cybernetic models” 
that variably take into account the 
communication and control aspects of 
human behavior. In the simplest terms, 
these models presuppose a series of 
psychological processes in which one 
individual’s or organization’s behavior, 
in the form of explicit “output” infor- 
mation produced by him or it, is depen- 
dent upon the “input” information that 
an individual or organization may re- 
ceive from other people or organizations 
and from the environment. In order to 
examine their validity and discover their 
relevance to our problems, let us look 
briefly at a few of them. 

As an initial point of reference, it is 
useful to keep H. D. Lasswell’s classic 
formula in mind. The scientific study 
of communication, he says, involves 
discovering “Who Says What, In 
Which Channel, To Whom, With What 
Effect,” > 

There is another type of model, the 
“cybernetic” one, first introduced by 
C. E. Shannon for telephone communi- 
cation and subsequently adjusted for 
human communication situations by C. 
E. Osgood.® ° 

On the basis of the “theory” of these 
models, we now can make a more formal 
statement about the nature of human 


5H D Lasswell, “The Structure and 
Function of Communication in Society,” in L 
Bryson, ed., The Communication of Ideas 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1948), p 37 
(punctuation added). 

6. C. E Shannon, “The Mathematical 
Theory of Communication,” in C. E. Shannon 
and W. Weaver, The Mathematical Theory of 
Communication (Urbana, Ill: University of 
Illinois Press, 1949) 

7 C E Osgood, “Psycholinguistics,” in S5 
Koch, ed., Psychology: A Study of a Science, 
vol 6 (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963), p 
247 
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communication behavior, We can as- 
sume the existence of various processes 
of decoding and encoding between input 
and output events Decoding here 
refers to the way in which the indi- 
vidual human (or organization) receives 
input information from his environ- 
ment—namely, the internal reaction 
caused by the input on the subject. 
Encoding designates those processes 
whereby the individual human (or or- 
ganization) chooses some response, in 
the form of output, to the environment 
surrounding and affecting him. That 
which psychologists call the ‘mediation 
process” is thus considered as the bridge 
between decoding and encoding. In the 
simplest terms, it is the process which 
“mediates” between the sensory nervous 
processes of decoding on the “input” 
side and the motor nervous processes 
of encoding on the “output” side. Even 
in comparatively simple acts, such as 
making a speech, an individual’s com- 
municating behavior is complex, sus- 
ceptible to many factors, as suggested 
above, and it is a continuously re- 
newing process whereby he is always 
adapting to his environment. 

At this point the term feedback is 
also relevant. It has been stated thus: 


The action is initiated by an “incongruity” 
between the state of the organism and the 
state that is being tested for, and the 
action persists until the incongruity . . . is 
removed 8 


According to this view, the fundamental 
building block of the social system is 
the feedback “loop.” ® 

Dealing with the complex organiza- 
tion and mechanisms of government, 
Karl Deutsch defines feedback as 


8, G. A Miller, E. Galanter, and K. H 
Pnbram, Plans and the Structure of Behav- 
ior “New York Holt, 1960), p. 26 

9, N. Wiener, The Human Use of Human 
Beings (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1960), p 
12 


a communication network that produces 
action in response to an input of informa- 
tion, and includes the results of its own 
action in the new information by which it 
modifies its subsequent behavior 1° 


In other words, by this feedback mecha- 
nism, Individual humans (and organi- 
zations) can correct errors and adjust 
their behavior to the continuously re- 
newing environment. 

Furthermore, in view of the present 
state of communication technology, in- 
terpersonal interaction is not necessarily 
limited to a face-to-face situation. The 
whole or part of an encoded message 
may be quoted in a newspaper, or 
broadcast by radio and television, or 
even relayed via a communication satel- 
lite to local stations in foreign countries, 
for literally universal “mass consump- 
tion.” Then, as the feedback loops 
become more complex, the source will 
need some extended “scanning” devices 
or “monitors,” to gather feedback in- 
formation. He will continuously need 
to keep an eye on local and national 
newspapers, radio or television news- 
casts, and even on the mass media in 
foreign countries! 


PERSUASION AND THE EFFECTS 
OF COMMUNICATION 


Persuasion may be defined as the art 
of “winning men’s minds by words.” 
The basic premise here is that persua- 
sion is an act of communication. We 
must note, however, that it is a special 
kind of communication, and it is not 
involved in all communication situations 
in which behavior is influenced by a set 
of input stimuli. In order to be per- 
suasive in nature, the communication 
situation must involve a conscious at- 
tempt by the communicator to influ- 
ence the thought and behavior of the 
receiver through the transmission of 
some message. 


10. K. W Deutsch, The Nerves of Govern- 
ment (New York: Free Press, 1963), p 88. 
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Persuasive communication, therefore, 
implies a judgment of the situation in 
terms of the intentions of the communi- 
cator and the resultant thought or be- 
havior change of the receiver. Persua- 
sive communications can thus be judged 
with respect to their success in pro- 
ducing desired thought or behavior, or 
their failure to do so. Examples of 
success or failure of persuasive com- 
munications can be easily seen in 
election campaigns, advertising, or in- 
ternational diplemacy. 

Research on persuasive communica- 
tion embraces the study of persuasive- 
ness, on the one hand, and persuadiébility 
on the other. It also involves the study 
of attitudes—how they are formed and 
how they can be changed. The focus 
of recent research on persuasion is on 
interrelationships among these variables, 
and the studies have been increasingly 
empirical or “experimental,” oriented 
toward the theory of attitude organiza- 
tion and change. Comprehensive re- 
views and summaries of the relevant 
literature on the subject can be 
found in recent publications by E. P. 
Bettinghaus," R. L. Rosnow and E. J. 
Robinson,?? and W. J. McGuire.” 


ATTITUDE ORGANIZATION AND 
MEASUREMENT 


In the last sixty years the term 
attitude has been used in a variety of 
contexts in both experimental and social 
psychology. One of the common defini- 
tions of attitude is the notion that it is 
a predisposition toward action. An at- 
titude therefore is considered as “latent 
structure,” through which an appro- 


11. E P  Bettinghaus, Persuasive Com- 
munication (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1968). 

12. R L Rosnow and E, J. Robinson, eds, 
Experiments wn Persuasion (New York: Aca- 
demic Press, 1967). 

13, W. J. McGuire, “The Nature of Atti- 
tudes and Attitude Change,” in G. Lindzey and 
E. Aronson, eds, op. cit., vol. 3, pp. 136-314. 


priate action is mediated** Many 
psychologists have contributed to the 
exploration into and the theorizing of the 
stimulus/response contingencies or par- 
ticularly the attitude/behavior complex. 

One remarkable recent development 
in the theory of attitude is one of 
attitude components. The notion is not 
novel but was first developed by Wil- 
liam McDougall in An Introduction to 
Social Psychology (1908) and further 
elaborated in more recent studies on 
interpersonal attitude*® and on attitude 
change.** These and many other 
studies do appear to suggest that atti- 
tude is multidimensional and consists of 
three major componerts, classified as 
cognitive, affective, or conative. The 
statements “Nation X is friendly to us” 
(cognitive), “I like nation X (affective), 
and “I would entertain young people 
from nation X” (conative), might rep- 
resent each of the three dimensions of 
attitude toward nation X. 

Recent developments in experimental 
social psychology, notably in the area 
of the measurement of social attitudes, 
provide some empirical evidence for the 
theory. It has been suggested that one 

14 D. T Campbell, “Social Attitudes and 
Other Acquired Behavioral Dispositions,” in 
S. Koch, ed., op. cit., vol. 6, p. 149 

15, See, for instance, C. E Krech and R S$ 
Crutchfield, Theory and Problems of Social 
Psychology (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1948); 
and J. Harding, B. Kutner, H. Proshansky, 
and J. Chein, “Prejudice and Ethnic Rela- 
tions,” in G Lindzey, ed, Handbook of 
Social Psychology, vol. 2 (Cambridge, Mass.’ 
Addison-Wesley, 1954) 

16. To name only a few references on this 
subject: D. Katz and E. Stotland, “A Pre- 
liminary Statement to a Theory of Attitude 
Structure and Change,” in S Koch, ed, op 
cit, vol 3; C. I. Hovland, I. L. Janis, and H. 
H Kelley, Communication and Persuasion’ 
Psychological Studies of Opinion Change 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1953); 
and C. I. Hovland and M. J. Rosenberg, eds, 
Attitude Organisation and Change: An Analy- 
sis of Consistency among Attitude Compo- 
nents (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1960). 
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of the most effective methods of ob- 
taining pure measures of the affective/ 
cognitive components is by means of the 
semantic differential method, a psycho- 
logical measuring tool developed by C. 
E. Osgood. In this measuring sys- 
tem, the first factor (i.e., Evaluation) 
provides the best measurement of the 
affective components of attitudes, typi- 


cally represented by bipolar scales, 


such as good/bad or loved/hated. The 
classic factors of Potency (strong/weak) 
and Activity (active/passive) in the 
same measuring system appear likely to 
tap either affective or cognitive dimen- 
sions of attitude objects, depending 
upon interaction of judgmental scales 
with the attitude objects judged.*8 In 
the conative domain, a suitable measur- 
ing instrument termed the behavioral 
differential was developed by Harry C. 
Triandis..° Using this tool, he isolated 
five factors of “behavioral intentions” 
operating In person perception. Subse- 
quently, Triandis, Tanaka, and Shan- 
mugam found that young people in three 
language/culture communities use very 
similar, if not entirely identical, “behav- 
ioral” factors despite differences in 
cultural and linguistic base.*° 


17 C E Osgood, G J. Suci, and P. H. 
Tannenbaum, The Measurement of Meaning 
(Urbana, IL: University of Ilinois Press, 
1957); and J. G Snider and C. E. Osgood, 
Semantic Differential Technique: A Source- 
book (Chicago: Aldme, 1969). 

18 Y. Tanaka, T. Oyama, and C. E. 
Osgood, “A Cross-Culture and Cross-Concept 
Study of the Generality of Semantic Spaces,” 
Journal of Verbal Learning and Verbal Be- 
havior 2 (1962), pp. 392-405; and Y Tanaka 
and C. E. Osgood, “Cross-Culture, Cross- 
Concept, and Cross-Subject Generahty of 
Affective Meaning Systems,” Journal of Per- 
sonality and Social Psychology 2 (1965), pp. 
143-153, 

19. H C. Triands, “Exploratory Factor 
Analysis of the Behavioral Component of 
social Attitudes,” Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology 68 (1964), pp. 420-430, 

20 H. C. Triandis, Y. Tanaka, and A V. 
Shanmugam, “Interpersonal Attitudes among 


On the basis of, and by means of, 
these and other psychological measuring 
instruments, it has now become possible 
to measure attitude components in quan- 
titative terms. Developments in experi- 
mental design, particularly the before/ 
after design, have also contributed to 
empirical research on the communica- 
tion effects upon attitude change.” 
Persuasive communication can be sub- 
mitted to a systematic test so that one 
can measure its success or failure in 
terms of the magnitude and direction 
of change caused in any or all of the 
receiver’s attitude components. At this 
point, however, there is some skepticism 
among social psychologists. Irving L. 
Janis, for instance, has the following 
comment to make: 


Supporting evidence comes from carefully 
controlled experiments, but the studies usu- 
ally have been carried out with small sub- 
population samples, most often limited to 
American high school or college students 
in a classroom situation. Consequently, the 
generality of the hypotheses and the limit- 
ing conditions under whith they hold true 
have not yet been adequately explored.?? 


In summary, it can be stated that the 
development of these experimental de- 
signs, attitude scales, and sophisticated 
mathematical methods for analyzing the 
effects of many different causal factors 
and their interactions, have now reached 
the point where we can obtain relevant 
and cumulative information about the 


American, Japanese, and Indian Students,” 
International Journal of Psychology 1 (1966), 
pp. 177--206 

21. For example, see Appendix C, “Com- 
parison of the Before-After and the After- 
Only Design Experiment,” in C I. Hovland, 
A. A. Lumsdaine, and F. D. Sheffield, Experi- 
ments in Mass Communication; Studies in 
Social Psychology in World War II, vol. 3 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1949), pp. 308-328. 

22. International Encyclopedia of the Social 
sciences, s.v. “Persuasion.” 
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conditions under which persuasive com- 
munications are effective or ineffective. 


CASE STUDY oF EFFECTIVENESS 
A Televised Election Campaign 


As -an example of the judging of 
success or failure of persuasive com- 
munications, E. P  Bettinghaus ob- 
served, “Norman Thomas repeatedly 
ran on a Socialist ticket for the presi- 
dency of the United States. He never 
won and, in fact, never came close to 
winning. All of the messages he trans- 
mitted during a campaign were seem- 
ingly directed toward the securing of 
votes for his candidacy. By the cri- 
terion of complete success, Norman 
Thomas was a complete failure as a 
persuasive communicator,” °? 

An election campaign is a form 
of persuasive communication basically 
aimed at the relatively immediate, 
short-range effects of the message. In 
many respects, an election campaign has 
similarities with a marketing promotion, 
in that the intention of the source is 
to elicit certain preferential behavior 
from the receiver. When the receiver 
attends to the source’s message and be- 
haves in a manner corresponding to the 
source’s intention—that is, chooses the 
goods or person being “promoted”— 
the persuasive attempt is said to be 
successful. 

With the advent of televised political 
opinion broadcast in Japan’s thirty- 
second General Election for the House 
of Representatives (held December 27, 
1969), I attempted to analyze the in- 
fluence of the televised election cam- 


23 Bettinghaus, op. at, p 15. 

24. Y. Tanaka, “Quantitative Analysis of 
Communication Effects: A Case Study of 
Televised Campaigns during the 32nd General 
Election for the House of Representatives 
Held in December o? 1969,” Studies of Broad- 
casting, no 22 (Tokyo’ NHK Radio and 


paign upon a viewing audience.** The 
TV appearance of each of 21 candi- 
dates in two precincts in Tokyo was 
used as a “stimulus” to be rated on a 
12-scale semantic differential. It was 
expected that the measuring tool would 
“tap” both cognitive and affective com- 
ponents of attitudes held by the audi- 
ence toward each of the candidates. It 
was also hoped that the obtained results 
would make it clear whether the candi- 
date by his TV appearance in fact had 
succeeded (or failed) in producing a 
favorable impression as desired toward 
election. 

First, through factor analysis—a sta- 
tistical method with which one can find 
similarities among variables—-we found 
that the following four factors or dimen- 
sions were salient in the judging of the 
televised candidates: an Evaluative fac- 
tor, represented by such judgmental 
scales as clean/dirty, reliable/unreliable, 
persuasive/unpersuasive, refined /rude, 
calm/excitable, and so on; a Dynamism 
factor, represented by strong/weak, 
impressive/unimpressive, and the like; 
a Warmth factor, signifying warm- 
hearted/coldhearted alone loading high; 
and a Familiarity factor rating famil- 
iar/unfamiliar alone loading high. This 
factor-analytic result certainly supports 
the hypothesis that attitude organization 
is complex and is also multidimensional. 

Secondly, it was noted that the actual 
election returns were highly correlated 
with the Evaluative dimension, and with 
this dimension alone. In other words, 
those candidates whom the experimental 
viewers “monitored” on TV and rated 
high with respect to cleanliness, reli- 
ability, persuasiveness, refinement, and 
calmness, also tended to draw greater 
support from the actual voting public, 


Television Culture Research Institute, 1971), 
pp 46-81 (text in Japanese with English 
summary), 
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in terms of a greater number of votes 
cast for them, than did those whom the 
experimental viewers rated low with 
respect to these qualities. 

Thirdly, a total of eight candidates 
who won the election were also found 
to share the same [E*] image—that is, 
they all were rated very high in Evalu- 
ation (clean, reliable, persuasive, and so 
forth).?° This was true despite the fact 
that they included not only right-wing, 
conservative Liberal Democrats but 
also left-wing, radical Communists and 
Socialists! 

Lastly, the data were submitted to a 
multiple regression analysis. Multiple 
regression, a method of using scores for 
two or more variables to predict scores 
for another variable called the criterion, 
can be applied in this case to find the 
degree to which the actual election re- 
turns may be predicted from the scores 
on the semantic differential scales. In 
this analysis, we took seven Evaluative 
scale values for each of the 21 candi- 
dates (as independent variables) to 
predict the actual number of votes for 
each candidate. Evaluative scale values 
seem most important in this case, since 
they were found to be highly correlated 
with the election returns according to 
the factor analysis. A multiple R of 
.98 was obtained, which is significant 
beyond the .01 level. By inspection of 
regression weights, we found that both 
calmness and persuasiveness were the 
best predictors of election returns. 

Implications of the foregoing analyses 
and their results seem most intriguing. 
First, there is some regularity in the 
viewers’ perception of the candidates. 
Factor analysis showed that while the 


25. A median test was administered to find 
correspondence between election and defeat, 
and high and low Evaluative composite scores 
A phi correlation coefficient of .71 was ob- 
tamed, which is significant beyond the 01 
level (x? = 10 2083, df = 1) 


viewers’ cognitive universe is multi- 
dimensional, only the Evaluative (basi- 
cally, good/bad) domain has significant 
correspondence with the actual election 
result. 

Second, such multidimensionality of 
the perceivers’ cognitive universe may 
indicate the presence of latent criteria 
for preferential behavior and judgments. 
For example, if one who impresses an 
audience with cleanliness, reliability, 
persuasiveness, refinement, and calm- 
ness is more likely to be chosen, then 
one who impresses the audience with 
dirtiness, or unreliability, or strength 
will have a lesser chance. 

Third, if this holds true, what we call 
“appeal” must also have to correspond 
with these cognitive dimensionalities. 
Thus, a classic distinction between 
“rational” and “emotional” appeals 
seems rather crude. Where television 
is a popular medium of mass communi- 
cation in a society, “words” are no 
longer the major form of the message. 
Whether rational or emotional, the 
TV’s multiple message—speech, voice, 
gesture, facial expression, and so on, 
all simultaneously encoded-—as a whole 
must evoke some desired cognitive/af- 
fective response in the viewers. If the 
audience were to choose from among 
those who are clean and persuasive, then 
particular statements, or the manner of 
talking, behaving, and presenting an 
argument intended to give the impres- 
sion of being strong and warm-hearted, 
would hardly constitute a right appeal. 

Fourth, what specific acts of the 
source are likely to lead to the desired 
cognitive/affective responses in the 
viewer is another question. To the best 
of my knowledge, no empirical research 
has been carried out to answer this 
question. I would suspect that the pat- 
tern of decoding or stimulus/attitude 
contingency would vary even from one 
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subculture to another—from rural to 
urban, or from male to female, and the 
like—and to 2 greater extent, from one 
culture to another. If any regularities 
were found in the stimulus/attitude con- 
tingencies in a given culture, some ef- 
fective strategy could be prescribed so 
as to produce a certain pattern of the 
multiple message that, in turn, would 
evoke the desired cognitive/affective 
responses in the receiver. 


A STRATEGY OF CROSS-CULTURAL 
COMMUNICATION 


There is at least one great, com- 
monly recognized, natural obstacle to 
communication across language/culture 
boundaries: the language barrier. But 
a number of sociological and anthropo- 
logical studies suggest that incompatible 
systems of values can also become 
critical obstacles to communication, 
reducing the opportunities of mutual 
understanding or even producing high 
emotional hostilities among differential 
cultural communities. 

One of these cross-cultural studies 
showed that the emotional meanings 
of democratic/undemocratic differ some- 
what between Japanese and Americans, 
as might be expected.? The terms are 
associated with activity (that is, are ac- 
tive/passive) for the Japanese, while 
they are associated with evaluation (that 
is, are pleasant/unpleasant) for the 
American. When Americans assert that 
nation X is undemocratic while nation Y 
is democratic, they are in fact asserting 
that X is bad and Y is good, and they 
like Y much more than X. The Japa- 
nese, on the other hand, may hold that 
both X and Y are democratic and X is 
even more democratic than Y, when they 
perceive that both X and Y are active 


26. Y Tanaka, “A Cross-cultural Study of 
National Stereotypes Held by American and 
Japanese College Graduate Subjects,” Japanese 
Psychological Research 4 (1962), pp 65-78 


and X is more active than F. To the 
extent that Janguage is a major vehicle 
of human thought and belief, both Amer- 
icans and Japanese will soon find that 
they differ in their beliefs: Americans 
will find that what they assert to be 
good is bad (but, in fact, inactive) in 
the minds of the Japanese, and that 
what they would like is flatly turned 
down by the Japanese; and they will 
conclude that either the Japanese are 
telling a lie or are brainwashed in some 
way. Similarly, the Japanese will reach 
their own conclusion that it is the Amer- 
icans who are crazy and fanatic in some 
way. Under these conditions, com- 
munication is hardly possible. 

Is there any chance for one nation to 
persuade the other under these circum- 
stances? The answer depends on the 
purpose of persuasion. If the purpose 
is simply to increase tensions that al- 
ready exist between the Japanese and 
the Americans, any gesture, facial ex- 
pression, or word that is derogatory to 
the other would be enough to produce 
the desired effect. On the other hand, 
to reduce the already mcreased tension 
is definitely more difficult if not entirely 
impossible. Osgood’s GRIT strategy is 
one method that may reduce interna- 
tional as well as interpersonal tensions. 

Turning now to a general strategy 
of better cross-cultural communication, 
and therefore of better cross-cultural 
persuasion, I should like to propose a 
three-step model. This model takes 
into account various behavior principles 
and it is constructed for a practical 
purpose. In this sense, the strategy 
based on the model must also be 
practical as well as feasible. 

First step: Make a comprehensive 
analysis of specific attitude components 
unique to a population in the target 
culture. This is to examine cultural 
meanings of various signs which are 
learned in, and unique to, a given 
culture. H. F. Van Zandt, senior Indi- 
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vidual Technical Training officer in 
Japan, for instance, had the following to 
say about the simple word No in the 
Japanese culture: 


Foreigners long resident in Japan learn to 
recognize cues which mean no. For ex- 
ample, if, when pressed for an answer, a 
Japanese draws breath through his teeth 
and says “sah” (it has no meaning), or 
says, “It is very difficult,” the chances are 
strong he means no... . [T]he stranger 
from overseas, after presenting his ideas 
and assuming that agreement has been 
reached, will emplane for home, satisfied 
with himself and the Japanese. The local 
representative of the U.S. company then 
has to find out if agreement was really 
reached——or if the Japanese merely gave 
thaf impression in accordance with the 
ancient Oriental custom of telling high-level 
people what they went to hear rather than 
the real facts.” 


Both decoding and encoding of nega- 
tion thus involve a complex process of 
cultural learning and require a system- 
atic analysis. Such analysis can be 
carried out either by relatively naive, 
impressionistic observations or by use 
of ‘more stringent methods such as 
attitude scales and statistical techniques. 

Second step: Make systematic use of 
a multi-channel, multi-step flow of com- 
munication. Most international com- 
munications are indirect, in that the 
message is not transmitted directly be- 
tween the source and the receiver. The 
message may be initiated in the Presi- 
dent’s office but it almost never reaches 
the individual directly. The message 
may be released to the press, which 
transmits the whole or part of the origi- 
nal message via print, or light or sound 
waves, or communication satellites, to 
the final receiver. Considering what 
psychologists call the “source/message”’ 


27 H. F. Van Zandt, “How to Negotiate in 
Japan,” Harvard Business Review (Novem- 
ber-December, 1970), p 49 


or “source/channel” interactions 3° (that 
is, if a good message is associated with 
a bad source or channel, the goodness of 
the message tends to be reduced by 
interaction between the two cognitive 
events), it would be wise for the source 
to carefully prepare for the release of 
the message (that is, in whose name 
and through what channel). Suppose, 
for instance, in a hypothetical case, that 
Americans try to persuade Japanese 
about Japan’s post-Vietnam action 
As the source of communication, a 
Reischauer would definitely be more 
appropriate than a McNamara, since 
the former is conceived by the receiver 
as a calm and sophisticated scholar, the 
type most Japanese like, while the latter 
is likely to be associated with the Viet- 
nam War and his failure to achieve 
what the Japanese call “McNamara’s 
Computerized War Business in Viet- 
nam.” In some cases and under cer- 
tain conditions, to make the source or 
channels psychologically less resistant 
to the persuasive communication, when 
the intention to persuade becomes too 
obvious to the receiver, psychological 
“neutrals” would have to be carefully 
selected and used as the source or 
channels. Since the Japanese value the 
Swiss as neutral, use of a Swiss source 
could also substitute for or supplement 
a less effective source. 

Third step: Make persuaston more by 
deeds than by words. Although lan- 
guage is a major universal carrier of 
human thought and creativity, it has 
its own limitations. For one thing, 
words tend to be isolated from reality. 
For instance, a promise by words must 
be accomplished by deeds. If a deed 
does not accompany words, words re- 


28 See, for instance, McGuire (1969), op. 
cit, pp. 177-200; and P. H Tannenbaum, 
“Initial Attitude toward Source and Concept 
as Factors in Attitude Change through Com- 
munication,” Public Opinion Quarterly 20 
(1956), pp 413-425. 
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main as words and may gradually de- 
teriorate interpersonal or international 
relations by causing mutual anxiety and 
distrust. 

If nation X tries to plead peace and 
reduce tensions with “bogey” nation Y, 
merely announcing ‘the intention is 
often not enough It must be shown by 
some deeds—each a small step, taken 
one at a time, but going continuously 
toward the intended goal. Officially 
announcing that X does not possess any 


harmful or hostile intention against Y 
is only the beginning. 

This is basically a process similar to 
what Osgood proposes as GRIT. Mr 
Kissinger’s recent “secret” trip to Com- 
munist China and the announcement of 
President Nixon’s forthcoming visit may 
serve to “persuade” the Chinese as well 
as the world to change their attitudes 
and behavior toward the United States 
and may, therefore, be an excellent 
example of this strategy. 


Effectiveness of International Propaganda 


By L. JOEN MARTIN 


ABSTRACT: Propaganda is persuasive communication, as 
are advertising, education, and political campaigning. Propa- 
ganda differs from the latter in source, purpose, and target. 
Most of the international activity that goes by the name of 
propaganda, however, is not persuasive communication but is 
what the author refers to as facilitative communication. The 
latter is effective if and when it opens up channels of communi- 
cation with a potential audience. Persuasive communication, 
which comprises a minute part of the activity of modern propa- 
ganda agencies, is effective only to the extent that it achieves 
an articulable objective. To accomplish this, the propagandist 
must not only have control of the propaganda vehicle but must 
be able to predict the outcome of his activities. Unfortunately, 
although a great deal of research has been done on the effects 
of communication and a fair amount of theory has been de- 
veloped, the propagandist is still shooting in the dark, 


L John Martin, Ph D., is Professor of Journalism at the University of Maryland and 
was for mine years a research administrator in the U.S. Information Agency. He has also 
taught at the Universities of Florida, Nebraska, and Minnesota, and the American Uni- 
versity in Washington, DC., and has been a newspaperman in the United States and 
overseas, He ts author of International Propaganda 
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T IS impossible even to estimate the 
amount of money that is being spent 
on international propaganda. Knowing 
the budgets of the propaganda agencies 
of individual countries would be inade- 
quate, since their sum is only a fraction 
of the total amount involved. The ma- 
jor effort appears in the guise of numer- 
ous official activities that do not go by 
the name of propaganda or by one of 
its euphemisms. It is safe to assume 
that the international outlay on propa- 
ganda is in the hundreds of millions of 
dollars. Hardly any country is too 
small or too poor to invest in it. One 
can say this quite authoritatively 
without extensive investigation for one 
simple reason: there is no consensus 
either among the practitioners or among 
the theoreticians as to what constitutes 
propaganda. Definitions range from 
very specific types of messages trans- 
mitted through very specific types of 
media for every specific ends, to deeds 
that, often in retrospect, result, or are 
intended to result, in particular behav- 
ior on the part of the target. With this 
latitude in interpretations one can 
fearlessly make statements such as 
the above. 

By any definition, the amount of 
money and effort that goes into what 
people take to be international propa- 
ganda—including the people who pay 
for it—is impressive. For purposes of 
this article, I will define propaganda as 
a persuasive communicative act of a 
government directed at a foreign audi- 
ence, I would have liked to exclude the 
activities of the diplomatic corps when 
they are dealing with their counterparts 
in an official exchange; but nowadays 
that is difficult. In the old days. such 
activity was called diplomacy. Today, 
the target of international propaganda 
quite frequently is made up of govern- 
ment officials, and the channel or me- 
dium often is the interpersonal relation- 
ship of a cocktail party. Yes, one 


might say, but the message is different. 
A diplomatic exchange is legally, or at 
least diplomatically, binding. Propa- 
ganda is not. This is cold comfort. 
Often nowadays, diplomatic moves are 
publicized through the mass media, 
while diplomatic exchanges are repudi- 
ated without qualms.? 

The expenditures on international 
propaganda are especially remarkable in 
view of the fact that there is very little 
assurance that the activity will have the 
desired effect; frequently there is very 
little indication that the propagandist 
knows what effect he desires, nor does he 
have any theory as to why his propa- 
ganda activity is likely to produce a par- 
ticular effect. Such a theory is necessary 
if he is to satisfy economy-minded guard- 
ians and disbursers of the public funds, 
who normally insist cn evidence of ef- 
fectiveness. As Edward A. Suchman 
has pointed out, “A test of ‘Does it 
work?’ presupposes some theory as to 
why one might expect it to work.” ? 

What will come as the greatest sur- 
prise to most people, however—not least 
to the propagandist himself—is that by 
far the largest chunk oi the propaganda 
budget is not spent on propaganda at 
all. It is spent on what I shall call 
facilitative communicction. This is an 
activity that is designed to keep lines 
open and to maintain contacts against 
the day when they will be needed for 
propaganda purposes. It is a ploy that 
is familiar to the newspaper correspon- 
dent faced with a press conference and 
a limited number of telephones on the 


1. A recent example was the feeler by the 
senior United States diplomat in the United 
Arab Republic, Donald C. Bergus, whose sug- 
gestions to President Sadat regarding a Suez 
Canal solution were termed his personal views 
by the State Department when they backfired. 
The New York Times, June 30, 1971 

2. Edward A. Suchman, Evaluative Re- 
search: Principles and Practice in Public 
Service and Social Action Programs (New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1967), p 86 
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premises to phone back a hot scoop. 
He puts an assistant on a phone to his 
home office and thus keeps the line open 
until he is ready with his story. 

Facilitative communication by inter- 
national propaganda agencies most fre- 
quently takes the form of radio news- 
casts, press releases, books, pamphlets, 
and periodicals of a general or technical 
nature, artistic and other cultural pro- 
grams, exhibits, films, seminars, lan- 
guage classes, reference services, and 
personal social contacts. None of this, 
naturally, is engaged in or performed 
with any conscious, limited objective 
other than the generally conceded hope 
of creating a friendly atmosphere, or, 
as a psychologist might put it, a favor- 
able affect. 

I have made no systematic study of 
the content of the world’s so-called 
international propaganda as opposed to 
its facilitative communication, but my 
educated guess is that in peacetime, 
between 95 and 99 percent of the com- 
munication activity that is paid for by 
gaovernments—because they think that 
engaging in international propaganda is 
the “in thing” to do—is really not 
propaganda at all. Ironically, few gov- 
ernments will publicly admit that they 
are engaged in propaganda because of 
the pejorative meaning the term has 
acquired. They prefer such euphemisms 
as information program or cultural 
activity. But for budgetary purposes 
it is justified as propaganda and serious 
efforts are made to measure its effec- 
tiveness in terms of its persuasiveness. 


Types oF COMMUNICATION 


I have defined propaganda as a per- 
suasive communicative act. All commu- 
nication is purposive by definition,” but 


3. Some have spoken of non-purposive com- 
munication—for instance, the reflexive “com- 
munication” of bees described by von Frisch— 
but admit that this is not true communication 
See D. O. Hebb and W. R. Thompson, “The 


not all communication is necessarily 
persuasive in intent. Besides propa- 
ganda, there are other forms of persua- 
sive communication, such as advertising, 
education, and political campaigning 
These differ from propaganda in source, 
purpose (or content), and target. What 
they have in common is the process. 
They are all forms of communication. 
The question is, how effective are they? 

There is no doubt that one human 
being can affect and even persuade 
another through communication under 
certain circumstances. All communica- 
tion, no matter how insignificant (even 
a brief “Hil”) leaves a mark on the 
receiver. Communication specialist 
Wilbur Schramm likens the effect to 
calcareous water dripping on a stalag- 
mite. Occasionally a drop leaves an 
especially large deposit, but generally it 
merely contributes to the imperceptible 
growth of the spur. “There is some 
empirical evidence of this lasting effect. 
Psychologist Harold E. Burtt, for ex- 
ample, occasionally read passages from 
Sophocles to his two-year-old son in the 
original Greek. He did this daily for 
three months, then put the experiment 
aside until the child was eight years old, 
when he had the boy memorize a num- 
ber of selections. He now found that 
it took a significantly larger number of 
repetitions for the child to learn pas- 
sages he had never heard than it took 
him to learn the ones he had heard six 
years earlier—a clear indication of a 
residual effect.‘ 

The question, however, is not whether 
communication leaves a mark—that is, 


Social Significance of Animal Studies,” in 
Gardner Lindzey and Elliot Aronson, eds, The 
Handbook of Social Psychology, vol 2, 2d ed. 
(Reading, Mass: Addison-Wesley, 1968), pp. 
738-740 

4. Harold E. Burtt, “An Experimental Study 
of Early Childhood Memory: Final Report,” 
Journal of Genetic Psychology 58 (1941), pp 
435-439. 
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whether it is purposive—but whether it 
is effective. Effectiveness by definition 
assumes a predetermined outcome. One 
cannot speak of effectiveness—that is, 
attaining an intended or expected ob- 
jective—unless one has a prior objec- 
tive in mind. This, in essence, is the 
connotative meaning of persuasion 
Purposiveness does not have that 
connotation. It does not necessarily 
imply movement or change. Persuasive- 
ness does. 

Is persuasive communication effec- 
tive, then? Generally, the answer is, 
“No, it is less than effective.’ Raymond 
A Bauer of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration has 
pointed out, for instance, that an ad- 
vertiser seldom expects more than 2 to 
5 percent of his target audience to be 
influenced by his message. Is this ef- 
fectiver It is .02 to .05 effective, but 
it could represent new sales of 150,000 
to 400,000 if his medium is a magazine 
with a circulation of seven to eight 
million. A politician would probably be 
happy with a persuasive communication 
that was 10 to 15 percent effective, while 
a teacher would expect at least 70 to 80 
percent effectiveness, realizing that 100 
percent effectiveness is a pipe dream. 
There is an interesting difference be- 
tween the advertiser and politician on 
the one hand and the educator on the 
other. The first two often (though per- 
haps not always} have very specific 
objectives when they engage in persua- 
sive communication. Generally, these 
center in the cash register or the ballot 
box. The educator, on the other hand, 
frequently has only a vague notion of 
his objectives. The tests and exams 
used in measuring the effectiveness of 
his “persuasive communication” are, 
therefore, often attacked by those 
taking them as “subjective” and “un- 
fair’—-meaning that the tests do not 
adequately measure the effectiveness of 
the persuasive communication. 


The propagandist has much in com- 
mon with the educator. As I pointed 
out above, most of tke time he is en- 
gaged in facilitative rather than in per- 
suasive communication and, ironically, 
most of the time he does not realize it. 
As a result, he searches feverishly but, 
naturally, in vain for evidence of his 
effectiveness, so that he can justify his 
continued existence to the controllers of 
his budget. What he ends up with— 
and this is true of propagandists the 
world over—are some figures that attest 
to the effectiveness of his facilitative 
communication.’ But not realizing that 
this differs from persuasive communica- 
tion, he feels guilty and frustrated 
about having to present clearly inade- 
quate data. 

Yet there is a fundamental difference 
between the measure o- the effectiveness 
of persuasive communication and that of 
facilitative communication. The former 
is measured from the top down. The 
objective is to persuade a given target, 
and effectiveness is approached though 
seldom attained. In fact, by the time 
it is attained the objective has changed, 
since objectives in international propa- 
ganda are defined and circumscribed in 
terms of time, space, and publics. The 
effectiveness of facilitative communica- 
tion, on the other hand, is measured 
cumulatively from the bottom up. 
Since its objective is to open or to 
maintain channels of communication 
with a given individual, group, or 
public as potential future targets, ef- 
fectiveness is measured incrementally, 
rather than decrementally as is the case 
with persuasive communication One 
can only be more effective, not less than 


5 I have discussed this problem with Brit- 
ish, German, Egyptian, Indian, Polish, Czech, 
and French propaganda analysts, to name just 
a few, and found that they all faced the same 
dilemma we did in the United States At the 
tme, my analysis of the problem had not 
as yet crystallized in its present form 
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effective. Everyone is potentially a 
target and must be counted, until a 
specific objective involving persuasive 
communication specifies and delimits 
the target. Obviously, propagandists 
would just as soon their open channels 
were never put to the test, since that 
would involve decremental measure- 
ment, in which they almost invariably 
come out relatively poorly. 


HIERARCHICAL IMPACT MODELS 


Facilitative communication requires 
no more than exposure as evidence of 
effectiveness. If we think in terms of 
a hierarchy of impact measurement, 
beginning with the input of the propa- 
gandist and ending with a change in 
the behavior of the target, we can con- 
ceive of several intermediate points at 
which measurement is feasible. Besides 
measuring input in terms of the number 
of hours of broadcasting, pages, pam- 
phiets, pictures, periodicals, projections, 
or what-have-you emitted by the propa- 
gandist, one might measure the number 
of people exposed to the input. Many 
communication specialists ® say that the 
next step in the hierarchy of the effec- 
tiveness process is awareness, which in- 
volves a conscious knowledge of the 
subject. Nothing will happen unless the 
communication can carry the individual 
on to the interest stage and, possibly, 
an evaluation stage, which requires an 
understanding and a “reception” of the 
message. This is followed by an ac- 
ceptance, trial, or yielding stage, often 
thought of as a stage in which attitudes 
are changed. I refer to this as ‘“‘collima- 
tion of the receiver’s cognitive world,” 
since what happens is a realignment or 


6 Cf. Everett M Rogers, Diffusion of In- 
novations (New York: Free Press, 1962), pp 
76-120, Wiliam J McGuire, “Personality and 
Susceptibility to Social Influence,’ m E F 
Borgatta and W W Lambert, eds, Handbook 
of Personality Theory and Research (Chicago: 
Rand McNally, 1968), pp 1130—1187 


reorientation of a person’s attitudes, 
values, opinion, and behavior within his 
“reality world.” This may be likened 
to a magnet passing over a piece of iron 
and changing the orientation of its mo- 
lecular magnets; only, here the change 
is in the salience (thai is, the psycho- 
logical closeness of an object to a 
person) and pertinence (that is, the 
relative Importance of objects) of the 
situations, objects, and people im his 
cognitive world.” A final adoption or 
behavioral change step is suggested by 
some communication specialists, which 
involves overt action on the part of the 
target. This, in my opinion, is tauto- 
logical, since behavior follows from the 
readiness to act when the opportunity 
presents itself, and this is inherent in a 
person’s attitudinal orientation. 

This hierarchical model encompasses 
two distinct processes rather than one. 
The first is the process of facilitative 
communication that begins with input 
and ends with exposure. With expo- 
sure, the process has been completed 
The line of communication is open and 
that is its sole purpose. The question 
of efficiency may be raised: What is the 
cost-per-exposure of opening and main- 
taining this channel of communication? 
But effectiveness is achieved once a 
single contact is made. The second 


7 Cf Steven H Chaffee, “Salience and 
Homeostasis in Communication Processes,” 
Jounalism Quarterly 44 (Autumn, 1967), pp 
439-444, 453 Leon Festinger has suggested 
that “when opinions or attitudes are changed 
through the momentary impact of a persuasive 
communication, this change, all by itself, is 
inherently unstable and will disappear or 
remain isolated unless an environmental or 
behavicial change can be brought about to 
support and maintain it” (“Behavioral Sup- 
port for Opimion Change.” Pubhe Opinion 
Quarterly 28 [Fall, 1964], p. 514) I disagree. 
Festinger’s own dissonance theory, when 
viewed in conjunction with Fritz Heider’s 
balance theory, points to the probability of 
collimaton, which requires no change in the 
environment, only a reorientation toward it 
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process involves persuasive commu- 
nication, and begins with awareness. 
Awareness is clearly unnecessary for 
facilitative communication; it is crucial 
for persuasive communication. The 
step from exposure to awareness is a 
quantum jump because it moves com- 
munication from the physical plane to 
the intellectual. It is a step that some 
people can never take because of intel- 
lectual or educational deficiencies. John 
R. Mathiason, studying the urban poor 
in Venezuela, found that exposing them 
to more mass media was futile since 
they had not been trained to process 
the information transmitted to them. 
“The poor of Ciudad Guayana have 
difficulty defining their situations,” he 
concluded.*® 


VALUE OF FACILITATIVE 
COMMUNICATION 


Does facilitative communication have 
any propaganda value? Yes, it has 
been shown that familiarity itself tends 
to create a positive feeling toward an 
object or subject. Numerous experi- 
ments using Cainese characters, non- 
sense syllables, and human photographs 
support the theory that repeated expo- 
sure—that is, familiarity—creates a 
favorable attitude toward an object. 
True, people will turn to a novel stimu- 
lus or situation in preference to a famil- 
jar one when they have a choice. But 
exploration or search for novelty cor- 
relates negatively with liking.’ In this 
sense, therefore, as Marshall McLuhan 
would say, the medium is the message. 


8. John R. Mathiason, “Communication 
Patterns and Powerlessness Among Urban 
Poor: Toward the Use of Mass Communica- 
tion for Rapid Social Change,” in Studies in 
Comparative International Development (St. 
Louis, Mo.: Washington University Social 
Studies Institute; forthcoming.) 

9. See Robert B. Zajonc, “Attitudinal Ef- 
fects of Mere Exposure,” Journal of Person- 
ality and Social Psychology—Monograph Sup- 
plement, vol. 9, no. 2, part 2 (June, 1968) 


There are two caveats, however, in a 
propaganda situation as opposed to a 
laboratory experiment. ‘The favorable 
affect (that is, feeling or emotion) 
toward the channel—say, the Voice of 
America—engendered by mere familiar- 
ity may be tempered or even reversed 
if the original attitude of the target 
either toward the communicator or 
toward his message was negative. This 
will be discussed in more detail. Sec- 
ondly, the positive feeling is limited to 
those who voluntarily expose themselves 
to the channel, and this, in turn, raises 
two questions: Were these people 
friendly to the channel in the first place, 
or did they become friendly as the 
result of exposure? And, more impor- 
tantly, when at some future date it 
is necessary to transmit a persuasive 
communication—that is, propaganda— 
through the channel, will those who 
have been linked to it by facilitative 
communication also be the target of the 
prescribed persuasive communication? 


PERSUASIVE COMMUNICATION 


And now, finally, we come to the pay 
dirt in the propaganda mine. How ef- 
fective is propaganda, which by all 
definitions is persuasive communication? 
This question has plagued and intrigued 
communicators the world over, although 
it was not studied systematically until 
the twentieth century, which happens 
to coincide with the period of the 
development of social science. 

Both inductive and deductive ap- 
proaches have been tried. 


INDUCTIVE APPROACHES 


The inductive approaches are exem- 
plified by the applied research begun 
by the Army’s Information and Educa- 
tional Division during World War II 
and continued by Carl I. Hovland and 
his colleagues in the Yale Communica- 
tion and Attitude Change Program. 
These researchers and others who pro- 
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ceeded along the same lines of enquiry 
examined the effects of communication 
through controlled experiments in which 
they carefully subjected one variable 
aiter another to the test. Their findings 
have included the following: 


1. The Communicator 


A credible persuasive communica- 
tor—and, in most instances, a likeable 
one—has a great initial advantage over 
a non-credible communicator. A cred- 
ible source is one that is seen to be 
“trustworthy” and “expert,” although 
researchers have found it hard to dis- 
entangle the two attributes. It helps 
if the communicator also appears to 
have views in common with his audi- 
ence. The initial advantage of credi- 
bility disappears a few weeks after the 
message is heard, the tendency being 
to forget who the communicator was. 
This is called the sleeper effect. Other 
factors, such as age and appearance, 
have been found to enhance a communi- 
cator’s effectiveness under certain condi- 
tions. Unfortunately for the propa- 
gandist, credibility, attractiveness, and 
similar positive attributes are not char- 
acteristics of the communicator but are 
judgments of the audience.t° In other 
words, the propagandist has little con- 
trol over them. 


2. The Message 


The effectiveness of propaganda is 
increased if its message fulfills a need 
or an aspiration of its target and if it 
agrees with existing values, attitudes, 
opinions, beliefs, norms—or whatever 
one would like to call them—of the 
audience. It was also found that pre- 
senting only one side of an issue is more 
effective than presenting two sides when 
the audience is not well educated, al- 


10 C W. Sherif, M. Sherif, and R. E. 
Nebergall, Attitude and Attitude Change 
(Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 1965), pp 
201-202. 


ready convinced, and unlikely to hear 
the other side; that presenting both 
sides of a case is more effective with 
those who are well educated or initially 
opposed, and that in general, two-sided 
presentations tend to inoculate against 
future counterpropaganda. Effective- 
ness of a communication is influenced 
by the order in which the pro and con 
arguments are presented, but the differ- 
ential effect depends on the number of 
sources, how the message is introduced, 
what happens before or after each side 
is presented, and the type of audience. 
Fear-arousing and threatening commu- 
nications have in some cases been found 
to be directly related, and in other cases 
inversely related, to effectiveness. The 
same is true of emotional as against 
national presentations. A liked mes- 
sage has a better chance of being re- 
membered than a disliked one, a selected 
message better than one that the audi- 
ence chanced onto. One fact pervades 
all these studies: every variable appears 
to interact with audience factors over 
which the communicator has no control. 


3. The Medium 


Because of the great difference in the 
cost of communicating through the vari- 
ous mass media, much emphasis has 
been placed by all “persuasive com- 
municators” on determining the differ- 
ential effects of the media. The find- 
ings have been very disappointing. 
While a cross section of the public is 
reached by each medium, with a small 
decline in magazine readership and a 
large one in book readership at lower 
educational levels, each channel—by 
which I mean the specific radio or TV 
program, newspaper, newspaper column 
or page, magazine, and so on—has a 
very distinctive audience with little 
overlap. Given the same audience 

11. Alfred O. Hero, Mass Media and World 


Affairs (Boston: World Peace Foundation, 
1959), p. 50. 
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segment, researchers have found no con- 
sistent pattern of advantage in one 
mass medium over another. Joseph T. 
Klapper, in his often quoted study of 
the effects of the mass media, con- 
cludes that 


AH other condstions being equal, as they 
are in the laboratory, face-to-face contact 
is more efficiently persuasive than radio, 
which in turn is more efficient than print. 
TV and films probably rank between face- 
to-face contact and radio, but this latter 
point has not been empirically demon- 
strated 1°? 


He goes on to say that all other condi- 
tions are rarely equal in real life. This 
is an understatement. They can rarely 
be made equal even in the laboratory, 
as numerous studies, especially in the 
field of education, attest. Much de- 
pends on the communicator, and this 
carries over into intimate, face-to-face 
communication. Not only does interper- 
sonal communication of necessity reach 
smaller numbers than communication 
through the mass media, but the impact 
of the communicator is more vivid and 
is likely to have a negative effect if he 
is attempting to persuade individuals on 
a matter involving personal values." 


4. The Audience 


More than anything else, effectiveness 
of persuasive communication depends 


12 Joseph T. Elapper, The Effects of Mass 
Communication (New York Free Press, 
1960), pp 108-109. 

13. This finding emeiged from a study that 
was done by USIA in India under my super- 
vision. Intellectuals in India having close 
personal contacts with Americans were less 
favorably influenced toward Americans than 
was a matched sample of Indians without 
such contacts On the other hand, they were 
more favorably influenced toward America as 
a country Opinions of USIS Target Groups 
and Otker Literates in Delhi, India, unpub- 
lished report (Washington USIA, Research 
and Reference Service, September, 1966) 


on the past history of the receiver of a 
message—the ground in which the seed 
is sown. This includes the cognitive 
system—the values, attitudes, beliefs, 
opinions—and the habitual behavior 
patterns of the individual, which, in 
turn, also depend on such idiocratic 
factors as age, sex, education, socio- 
economic status, geographic region, and 
race. Equally relevant are such person- 
ality factors as need for social approval, 
aggressiveness, authoritarianism, high 
versus low need for clarity or simplicity, 
self-esteem, and whether the target is 
particularly topic-bound, appeal-bound, 
communicator-bound, media-bound, 
style-bound, or situation-bound. Peo- 
ple, it has been found, expose themselves 
selectively to messages, although it is 
no longer believed, as it once was, that 
they will tend to expose themselves only 
to supportive communications. They 
will tend to perceive selectively, or, 
more correctly, their retention is selec- 
tive, since they must have perceived a 
message before deciding to reject it. 
Finally, the pressure of group norms 
tends to inhibit attitude change except 
insofar as the group itself is changing 
in its values.** 


DEDUCTIVE APPROACHES 


The deductive approaches to the 
study of communication effects have 
started out with either a behavioristic 
or a cognitive theory of attitude forma- 
tion. 


Behavtortsts 


The behaviorists such as Leonard 
Doob, Burrhus F. Skinner, Caryl Bem, 
and Arthur and Carolyn Staats base 
their theories of attitude change on 


14. A good general review of the literature 
in this field is provided in Ralph L Rosnow 
and Edward J. Robinson, Experiments in 
Persuasion (New Yorz: Academic Press, 
1967). 
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learning theory. Theirs is essentially 
a hypodermic model of attitude forma- 
tion and modification, in which a com- 
munication stimulus leads to an ob- 
servable opinion or behavioral response 
mediated by an attitude. This, in turn, 
is a tendency, learned through condi- 
tioning, to respond in a given way. 


Cognitive Theorists 


The cognitive theorists such as Leon 
Festinger, Fritz Heider, Charles Osgood, 
and Theodore Newcomb have developed 
consistency models that explain attitude 
modifications in terms of a strain toward 
balance in the beliefs and emotions of 
the individual. It is a homeostatic 
model in the sense that a person tries 
to maintain a logical consistency in the 
things he knows and likes. Thus, if A 
likes President Nixon but doesn’t like 
his China policy, he will attempt to 
restore cognitive balance either by 
changing his attitude toward Nixon or 
py modifying his attitude toward China. 
Festinger would add that he is liable to 
reduce his dissonance by refusing to 
believe that Nixon holds those views, 
or by misperceiving the news, or dy 
minimizing the importance of China, or 
by forgetting what the President said. 

These theorists not only explain why 
and how attitudes are formed and modi- 
fied but also try to predict the outcome 
of a communication effort in terms of 
their theories. The models occasionaily 
lead to incongruous conclusions. As 
Festinger once pointed out, regardless 
of how much a child likes Popeye, he 
can’t be made to like spinach. Yet 
balance theories tend to suggest that he 
can, Festinger’s dissonance theory has 
some useful applications to the analysis 
of persuasive communication if one can 
first measure the attitudes of the target 
on relevant factors. Sometimes the pre- 
dicted behavior fails to materialize, 
which has led to the suggestion that 


“dissonance theory is almost Freudian 
in its ability to explain data, no matter 
how they come out.” 15 

There are other deductive approaches 
that attempt to explain why people are 
influenced by persuasive communica- 
tion, but they tend to be extensions of 
the two described above. One is based 
on the perceptual theory of Solomon 
Asch and on Muzafer Sherif’s assimila- 
tion-and-contrast theory, suggesting that 
attitude change is due to a change in 
pertinence, or the relative importance of 
objects, rather than zo a change in a 
person’s feelings about the object. An- 
other theory is based on the functional 
approach of Daniel Katz, who says that 
a person’s attitudes are tied to his 
need system or ego-defensiveness. Any 
changes in his attitude would be due to 
a change in his psychological need.7® 


EFFECTIVENESS OF PROPAGANDA 


In both theory and practice, persua- 
sive communication has been shown to 
have an effect. But this is a far cry 
from evidence of effectiveness. Nor is 
effective persuasion necessarily the same 
thing as effective propaganda. If we 
could select our audience on the basis 
of certain idiocratic factors—objective 
physical and personal characteristics 
peculiar to an individual, such as age, 
sex, race, education—we might increase 
by a statistically significant fraction the 
proportion of those influenced by a 
message. But we would have no con- 
trol over such factors as personality and 
susceptibility to persuasion, existing 
values, beliefs and opinions or attitudes 


15 Charles A. Kiesler, Barry E. Collins, 
and Norman Miller, Attitude Change (New 
York: John Wiley, 1969), p 236. This book 
also provides a good general review of the 
literature on deductive approaches to persua- 
sive communication effects 

16. See McGuire, op cit, pp. 1136-1139. 
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toward the objects, subjects and situa- 
tions involved in the persuasive mes- 
sage. We can choose our communica- 
tor but not determine his image. We 
can select the vehicle of transmission 
but not the channel of reception of the 
target of our communication. We could 
maximize the effect of all these factors 
for a single individual, especially if we 
were able to subject him to intensive 
precommunication analysis. But there 
is no way that this can be done for the 
diverse assortment of individuals who 
normally make up the audience of the 
mass media, the vehicles most com- 
monly used in international propaganda. 

What all this boils down to is that 
if our persuasive communication ends 
up with a net positive effect, we must 
attribute it to luck, not science. The 
propagandist cannot control the direc- 
tion or the intensity of impact of his 
message, if, indeed, he reaches his 
target at all. 

So much for the effectiveness of per- 
suasive communication. Propaganda, 
as I said earlier, differs from other 
forms of persuasive communication in 
its source, its purpose, and its target. 
The purpose of propaganda may be to 
influence a government, but it is quite 
conceivable that the most effective and 
efficient way to accomplish this is to 
persuade a particular segment of the 
population whose composition is totally 
different from that of the individuals 


who make up the government. It is 
further possible that the propagandist is 
highly effective in his persuasive com- 
munication with this segment but that 
his effectiveness does not carry over to 
the ultimate objective of his propa- 
ganda—influencing tae government. 
The effectiveness of propaganda may, 
therefore, be even less predictable and 
controllable than the effectiveness of 
mere persuasive communication. 

Now, prediction and control are two 
key elements of effectiveness. Another 
element is an articulable objective. Mea- 
surement of effectiveness is, of course, 
impossible without a specifically stated 
objective, since we cannot say how well 
a person has succeeded unless we know 
what he is trying to do. Put another 
way, if you don’t know where you are 
going, any road will take you there. 
Having an objective, the only way a 
person can successfully attain it 1s to 
have control of the vehicle that will 
take him to it. Finally, the only way 
he can control the vehicle is by being 
able to predict what will happen if he 
moves various knobs and levers in it. 

Most of the research to date has con- 
cerned itself with moving one lever at a 
time, or, at most, two or three. What 
happens at the interface, when the im- 
pact of each factor interrelates with 
every other factor, only God knows. 
Unfortunately, the propagandist has no 
idea—as yet. 


The Future of International Broadcasting 


By Francis S. Ronatps, JR. 


ABSTRACT: The amount of international broadcasting car- 
ried on by government, public/private, religious, commercial, 
and clandestine stations has been growing steadily since the war 
and has now reached 16,000 hours per week. There is Little 
prospect, during this decade and the next, for direct television 
or radio broadcasting via satellite, but current and planned con- 
struction of short- and medium-wave transmitters for use in the 
game of international broadcasting indicates that the stakes are 
going up and all the players hope to win. Whereas domestic 
television may be cutting down on nighttime listening in the 
urban areas of Europe and the Americas, the population explo- 
sion and rapid rise in the production of transistor radios promise 
an even larger audience and greater influence for international 
radio in the foreseeable future. 
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HE world may become a global 

village some day, and home re- 
ceivers may be picking up audio and 
video signals via satellite from all over 
the world. But that “some day” will 
not be soon, certainly not in this decade 
and probably not in the next. 

On the other hand, if we judge by the 
investments going into transmitters for 
use in external propaganda efforts via 
short- and medium-wave radio, and if 
we accept estimates that the number of 
short-wave radios will nearly double 
during the seventies, then there is no 
doubt that international broadcasting 
is alive and well, enjoying healthy 
middle age. 


DEFINITIONS 


Before examining the above claims, 
let us define terms. Just what ¢s inter- 
national broadcasting? 

In the context of this issue of THE 
ANNALS I exclude domestic broadcast- 
ing in foreign countries and speak solely 
of broadcasts prepared in one country 
but intended for other countries. Such 
“external” broadcasts may be mounted 
by governments, either officially as ex- 
ternal services or unofficially as clandes- 
tine stations, by “public/private corpo- 
rations,’ by religious groups, and by 
commercial operations. Most of the 
major international broadcasters, in- 
cluding Moscow, Radio Peking, Radio 
Cairo, the Voice of America (VOA), 
and the Deutsche Welle (the external 
radio of the West German government) 
belong to the first category. At the 
moment of writing, there are seventeen 
Communist and fourteen non-Commu- 
nist clandestine radio stations. The 
British Broadcasting Corporation and 
certain Commonwealth stations pat- 
terned after it, including the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation and the Aus- 
tralian Broadcasting Corporation, are 
granted appropriations by Parliament 
but are not directly controlled by the 


government currently in power. Radio 
Free Europe and Radio Liberty, report- 
edly financed by the United States Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency as well as by 
private contributions, will be converted 
into similar “public/private” corpora- 
tions under a bill introduced into the 
U.S. Congress this year. Radio Peace 
and Progress, although housed in the 
same building as Radio Moscow, pur- 
ports to be supported by Soviet public 
organizations. Complaints by New 
Delhi about attacks on political figures 
have been answered by the claim that 
the Soviet government has nothing to do 
with it. 

Major religious broadcasters, who 
may carry news but who concentrate 
on bringing the word of God to people 
who might otherwise be deprived of it, 
include the Voice of the Andes, the Far 
East Broadcasting Corporation, Trans- 
World Radio, and the Voice of the 
Gospel. Together they carry nearly 
1,000 hours of programming weekly. 
One service of Radio Cairo beams out 
recitations from the Koran for 98 hours 
a week. Of the commercial broadcast- 
ers carrying international services, the 
largest are Radio Luxembourg and Eu- 
rope Number One—the latter located in 
the Saar. Their audiences are estimated 
in the tens of millions. The Commer- 
cial Service of the Ceylonese Broadcast- 
ing Corporation, although not described 
as an external service, would not be so 
lucrative if it were not for its millions 
of listeners in India. 

I am aware of only one television sta- 
tion with an “external” service: Tallin 
TV is beamed across the Baltic in 
Swedish and Finnish, There are, how- 
ever, important “spillover” audiences 
for a few TV and many national radio 
stations. Of political significance is the 
considerable if unmeasurable viewership 
for Austrian TV across the borders in 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia, there is 
a lot of cross-watching between East 
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and West Germany, particularly in the 
Berlin area; and Estonians can pick u3 
and understand Finnish TV programs. 

Listening to a foreign country’s do- 
mestic radio broadcasts is traditional in 
Europe, where some powerful medium- 
and long-wave signals virtually blanket 
the continent. Accra is heard through- 
out Anglophone West Africa, Radio 
Conakry in the French-speaking coun- 
tries, and Nairobi is popular through- 
out East Africa. Refugees from China 
report listening to Cantonese programs 
from Hong Kong. The US. Armed 
Forces Radio-Television System, broad- 
casting only in English for troops sta- 
tioned abroad, is believed to have a very 
large audience, particularly in Germany, 
Japan, and Southeast Asia. However, 
even though spillover listening to such 
programs may have international po- 
litical consequences, they cannot rightly 
be labeled “international broadcasts.” 
With the United Arab Republic, on the 
other hand, it is difficult to distinguish 
domestic from external broadcasts. Ra- 
dio Cairo’s three 500-kilowatt medium- 
wave transmitters can be heard through- 
out the Near East and North Africa, as 
well as in the UAR itself. Its Arabic 
programing is generally aimed at Arabs 
everywhere. 

In the case of certain international 
broadcasters, direct listening is supple- 
mented by relays and by “placement.” 
A great many Commonwealth nations 
continue to relay BBC newscasts and 
other programs on domestic facilities. 
Hundreds of stations south of the Rio 
Grande regularly relay portions of VOA 
programs in Spanish and Portuguese; 
two-thirds of Latin America’s 3,600 
medium-wave stations carried VOA 
coverage of the flight of Apollo 11. 
Communist stations do not fare so well. 
Somewhat to the surprise of experts, 
Havana so far has not seen fit to relay 
Radio Moscow, which receives such 
brotherly support only from Ulan Bator. 


Little Albania, one of the largest inter- 
national broadcasters, has only recently 
begun to relay selected programs of Ra- 
dio Peking. Largely as a by-product of 
direct broadcasts, BBC and VOA also 
ship out vast quantities of taped pro- 
grams for replay by government and 
commercial stations all over the world. 
The Office de Co-operation Radio- 
phonique (OCORA), now absorbed into 
the foreign service of the French Radio, 
supplies much of the programing carried 
over many French-speaking nations in 
Africa, the Caribbean, and elsewhere. 
Relay and placement is also common 
within the East European Communist 
bloc. 

Since this whole range of activity is 
too broad for coverage in one short 
article, I will discuss only the politically 
significant broadcasts of official govern- 
ment and “public/private” stations. 


SATELLITES 


What about the future? Will satel- 
lites make it possible for Moscow, the 
Voice of America, and other broadcast- 
ers to dispense with short-wave and to 
beam TV as well as radio programs 
directly into the homes of people prac- 
tically everywhere? 

The United Nations Working Group 
on Direct Broadcast Satellites says no— 
not for a long time to come. In a report 
of February 26, 1969, it concluded: 


While it is considered that satellite tech- 
nology has reached the stage at which it is 
possible to contemplate the future develop- 
ment of satellites capable of direct broad- 
casting to the public at large, direct broad- 
casting of television signals into existing, 
unaugmented home receivers on an opera- 
tional basis is not foreseen for the period 
1970-1985 


In a July, 1970, report to the White 
House, a panel of U.S. government 
experts under the chairmanship of W. 
E. Plummer of the Office of Telecom- 
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munications Management came to the 
conclusion that direct radio broadcasts 
by satellite, while technologically fea- 
sible, are economically out of sight: 


Such a satellite could provide a single 
voice channel to an area the size of Brazil, 
for up to twenty-four hours a day, with 
poor to good quality reception by typical 
FM receivers amploying simple outdoor 
antennas. However, the estimated annual 
cost would be between $40 and $50 million. 
By comparison, the VOA is presently 
reaching the entire Western Hemisphere 
with a consistently good signal many hours 
a day for approximately $1.5 million a year 
using terrestrial high frequency transmit- 
ters for as many as three different pro- 
grams simultaneously. 


The total annual budget of the VOA 
comes to slightly over $40 million a 
year—-the price of that one satellite 
circuit. 

The cost of satellite circuits will drop, 
but other obstacles will remain. Many 
countries fear a possible loss of control 
over their own mass media and wish to 
write into international law a provision 
preventing broadcasting via satellite into 
any area where the local government 
does not desire to have it. Copyright 
restrictions likewise present nightmarish 
complications. And last but by no 
means least, the broadcast spectrum is 
so crowded in the high and ultra-high 
frequency ranges that the world Admin- 
istrative Radio Conference of the In- 
ternational Telecommunications Union 
held in Geneva in June/July of this 
year determined that a portion of the 
spectrum in the newly developed super- 
high frequency range would be set aside 
for use in direct broadcasting by satellite, 
and for the first time allocated frequen- 
cies for direct broadcasting via satellites 
to home receivers. This means that 
when and if direct broadcasting by 
satellite becomes technologically, eco- 
nomically, legally, and politically feasi- 
ble, new TV sets must be devised ca- 


pable of receiving signals at frequencies 
up to 12 gigaherz or 12 billion cycles 
per second. 

So-called educational satellites, capa- 
ble of relaying a signal into relatively 
low-cost “community” receiving sta- 
tions, are a different matter. The 
United States is due to loft one such 
“Edsat” in 1974 over the Indian Ocean 
for use by India. Brazil hopes to get 
one a year or two later, and the Andean 
nations are talking about sharing one. 
However, due to the fears of “cultural 
imperialism” and the need to tailor edu- 
cational programs to specific national 
conditions, as well as to the fact that 
Edsats will be controlled by the govern- 
ments of the countries using them, these 
second-generation satellites are not ex- 
pected to provide any significant outlets 
for international broadcasters. 

Existing point-to-point satellite sta- 
tions—expensive installations which 
send, receive, and amplify extremely 
faint signals from space—-have so far 
been used sparingly by international 
broadcasters. The only organization of 
any kind to purchase dedicated 24-hour 
voice circuits for extended periods is the 
Voice of America, which has used them 
on an experimental basis to feed its 
relay stations in the Far East. The 
satellite circuits proved to be more 
reliable than short wave, but more ex- 
pensive. As prices fall, satellite circuits 
may be ordered for regular feeding of 
far-off relay stations. In the meantime, 
they will be used occasionally as back-up 
for high frequency circuits during 
periods of poor propagation. 


GROWTH OF INTERNATIONAL 
BROADCASTING 


With TV out of the picture, the term 
“international broadcasting” will remain 
synonymous with international radio 
for a long time to come. But is inter- 
national radio becoming more, or less, 
important? Are the signals fading away 
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or getting more numerous and more 
powerful? Are more countries getting 
in on the act, or are they opting out? 
Is the number of languages that are 
broadcast going up, or down? the total 
time on the air increasing, or falling? 

In 1966 there were 52 broadcasting 
transmitters of 200 kilowatt or greater 
strength. By 1969 there were 131, 180 
in 1970, and in 1971, 185. In Europe, 
East Asia, the Near East, and Africa 
alone, there were 47 such transmitters 
in 1968; now there are 93. 

Construction of short-wave super- 
power transmitters (200 kilowatts and 
above) moves ahead at a furious pace, 
increasing by 255 percent over the past 
five years. Leading the pack is the 
Deutsche Welle, which is building 
twelve 500-kilowatt transmitters inside 
Germany. All twelve are scheduled to 
go into operation before the Munich 
Olympics in 1972, and there are plans 
for new relay stations in Rwanda, Malta, 
and the Caribbean. 

International broadcasts are not 
limited to short wave, as many people 
seem to think. Although extra-conti- 
nental broadcasters reach Africa and 
the Americas only via short wave, 
medium wave is very important in 
Europe and Asia. In the Far East 
alone, the VOA has three megawazt 
(one-million watt) medium-wave trans- 
mitters—each with a strength twenty 
times as great as the most powerful 
United States domestic station. It has 
others in Europe, the Near East and, 
for Cuba, in Florida. The BBC pours 
600 kilowatts into Europe and has a 
14 megawatt medium-wave transmitter 
outside the Persian Gulf. The USSR 
uses medium wave for Europe and the 
Near East, whereas China covers much 
of South and East Asia with several 
powerful medium-wave stations, one be- 
lieved to have a power of two mega- 
watts. Many of these boom louder than 
domestic stations in the intended target 


areas, And the trend is still up. In 
the period 1968 to 1971, the number 
of superpower medium-wave transmit- 
ters used in international broadcasting 
jumped by 97 percent and large num- 
bers are reported under construction.t 

Many smaller nations have come into 
the field. Saudi Arabia, for example, re- 
cently inaugurated a megawatt medium- 
wave station and Congo-Kinshasa has 
a 600-kilowatt medium-wave transmitter 
that reaches as far as Abidjan. The 
greater power does not, however, neces- 
sarily mean that the signals will be 
heard better than before. Spectra for 
both the short and medium wave- 
lengths are now so crowded that co- 
frequency interference limits the effec- 
tive coverage area. You have to shout 
louder to be heard at all. 

According to the last totting up by 
the Foreign Broadcast Information Ser- 
vice (the U.S. government radio moni- 
toring organization), in May of 1969 
international broadcasts had reached 
the incredible total of sixteen thousand 
hours weekly, and were still on the way 
up. The USSR is ’way ahead with 
1,921 hours. However, if Radio Free 
Europe, Radio Liberty, and RIAS 
(Radio In the American Sector of 
Berlin) are added to the VOA, the U.S. 
total rises to 2,155. Outside Eastern 
Europe the United States is again far 
behind Communist countries, which 
carry a whopping 6,478 hours weekly. 

The number of professionals employed 
in the business of international broad- 
casting is considerable. Of the Western 
stations, the BBC External Services have 
the largest staff: thirty-six hundred 
people. A Royal Commission headed 
by Valentine Duncan in 1968/69 pro- 
posed drastic cuts in British government 
overseas operations but praised the BBC 
and even recommended a technological 


1. For Europe, North Africa, and Asia 
Figures compiled by FBIS and VOA. 
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build-up. VOA has a staff of twenty- 
two hundred, more than half of them 
technical personnel. Staff sizes of Com- 
munist stations are not known, but in 
view of the number of languages broad- 
cast out of Russia—eighty-two, com- 
pared with thirty-eight for the BBC and 
thirty-five for the VOA—the USSR’s 
External Services must be huge. 

Over the past four years, the number 
of Communist clandestine stations has 
increased from fourteen to seventeen, 
the total broadcasting volume rising by 
42 percent, from 450 to 639 hours 
weekly. The additional effort is aimed 
mainly at Southeast Asia, presumably 
in the hope oi filling a vacuum left 
by the expected U.S pullback from 
the area. 

The expense of this vast effort has 
been estimated at a billion dollars 
yearly in construction and operation 
costs, exclusive of the several hundred 
million dollars doled out every year for 
jamming by the USSR, China, Bulgaria, 
and Czechoslovakia.? 


THe Impact OF TELEVISION 


So, more money and men are going 
into international broadcasting, and 
there is evidence that this will continue. 
But are more veople listening? What 
has been or will be the effect of the 
development of domestic mass media, 
particularly television? 


2. VOA is jammed in Havana, but rather 
ineffectually. Suspicious interference with 
Western broadcas:s has also been reported in 
Cairo and Alexandria. The USSR jams 
Peking’s broadcasts in Russian but China 
leaves Moscow’s Mandarin programs unmo- 
lested. China also leaves BBC alone, con- 
centrating on the VOA and the Republic of 
China’s 274 hours a week out of Taiwan in 
eight different Chinese dialects. In 1963, 
Khrushchev lifted Soviet jamming of VOA 
and BBC—not Radio. Liberty—but it was 
resumed within hours of the invason of 
Czechoslovakia or. August 20, 1968 Jamming 
of Western broadcasts in Czech and Slovak 
was also resumed at that time. 


Wherever TV has taken hold, it has 
had a powerful effect on radio listening, 
and on virtually every other leisure-time 
activity, as well The most comprehen- 
sive international study of the subject 
has been carried out under Dr. Alexander 
Szalai of UNITAR, the United Nations 
Institute for Training and Research.® 
It covers, on a twenty-four—hour basis, 
the leisure-time activities of comparable 
control groups in Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, France, East Germany, 
West Germany, Hungary, Peru, Poland, 
the United States, the Soviet Union, and 
Yugoslavia. John P. Robinson of the 
University of Michigan was one of the 
sociologists involved. In the Summer, 
1969, issue of the Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, he discusses TV-watching in these 
twelve countries. He points to evidence 
that in all these countries, apparently 
independently of the total amount of 
leisure time available and of the dif- 
ferent types and quantity of program- 
ing offered, the average amount of 
time spent by the population in view- 
ing television rises at approximately the 
same rate and in direct proportion to 
the increase in the number of sets in 
operation. 

At the saturation point, as in the 
United States—and apparently in Brit- 
ain and Japan, although they were not 
among the participating countries— 
people sit in front of the “boob tube” 
for about two hours daily, which in the 
United States amounts to about 40 per- 
cent of their leisure time.* They gen- 


3 Alexander Szalai, “Multinational Com- 
paratıve Social Research,” American Bekav- 
ioral Scientist 10 (Decem er, 1966). Two vol- 
umes of the results of this study are due for 
publication later in 1971 

4, Some US surveys have put the time 
spent in televiewing as high as three hours 
daily or even more, but Dr Robinson has 
told me that he considers these figures inflated 
Various studies by the R-TV Culture Research 
Institute of NHK, the Japanese national broad- 
casting system, put the Japanese average at 
about three hours daily 
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erally watch, not because they have 
favorite programs, but because they 
have nothing better to do. There is 
little televiewing in the morning or 
during the daytime, even in those rela- 
tively few countries that have extensive 
daytime programing, 

As for radio listening, in the twelve 
countries surveyed, this has become al- 
most entirely a “secondary” occupa- 
tion; people listen while driving their 
cars, doing the housework, eating, 
shaving, and so forth. In the countries 
covered, time spent listening to the radio 
in 1966 varied from thirty-six minutes a 
day in West Germany through one hour 
in the United States and up to an 
nour and forty-eight minutes in Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Tt is obvious that, at the very least, 
nighttime radio listening is bound to 
be affected—has probably already been 
seriously affected—by the growth of TV 
in the urban areas of East and West 
Europe and in Latin America, as well 
as in Japan, the United States, and 
Canada. People don’t very often watch 
television and listen to the radio simul- 
taneously. This does not necessarily 
mean, however, that the total number 
of people listening to radio is decreasing, 
or that the aggregate amount of time 
spent listening to radio is falling off. 
Nor does it mean, necessarily, that there 
is less listening to international radio, 
even in the urban areas affected. 


Wuo LISTENS To INTERNATIONAL 
RADIO? 


There were about 370 million radios 
in the world outside of the United States 
in 1970; of these, approximately one- 
third can tune short-wave. There were 
an additional 275 million sets in the 
United States, of which only two million 
could tune short-wave. By 1980, the 
world’s population will have increased 
by 1.3 billion, while the number of 
radios—and the number of short-wave 


sets—is expected to double.’ Per-capita 
radio listening in the United States 
and West Europe will probably remain 
steady. As the transistor revolution 
continues, hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple who have seldom had access to the 
radio in the past will begin listening 
regularly—in the rural areas of Latin 
America, even in the outback of Siberia 
and Soviet Central Asia,’ 

As far as Asia and Africa are con- 
cerned, with the major exception of 
Japan, radio will remain communica- 
tions king during the seventies and 
beyond. In China, “radio has become 
a crucial Maoist tool of mobilization.” § 
The late Gamal Abdul Nasser, as he 
was launching the remarkable expansion 
of Radio Cairo, wrote: 


It is true that most of our people are still 
illiterate. But politically that counts far 
less than it did 20 years ago... . Radio 
has changed everything. ... Today, peo- 
ple in the most remote villages hear of 
what is happening everywhere and form 
their opinion. Leaders cannot govern as 
they once did. We live in a new world.® 


Noting United Nations predictions that 
Asia and Africa have a long time to go 


5. Edgar T. Martin and George Jacobs, 
“Shortwave Broadcasting in the 1970's,” in 


' J. M. Frost, ed, How to Listen to the World 


(Pontllanfraith, Wales: 
1971), pp. 4-8. 

6. The European Broadcasting Union Review 
of July, 1970 reports “a general stabilization 
of the over-all audience with a slight increase 
in certain countries” and “an upward trend in 
the early morning.” 

7 According to Radio Liberty, the number 
of sets in the Soviet Union, exclusive of wired 
speakers, stood at just 50 milhon in 1970, or 
about one to every five persons Twenty- 
eight million sets tune to short wave How- 
ever, there was a great concentration of sets 
in European Russia 

8 Alan P Liu, “Mass Communication and 
Media in China’s Cultural Revolution,” Jour- 
nalism Quarterly 46 (Summer, 1969), p 314. 

9 Gamal Abdul Nasser, Egypt’s Liberation: 
The Philosophy of a Revolution (Washington: 
Public Affairs Press, 1955). 


Pendragon Press, 
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before they have enough newspapers 
and cinemas, Wilbur Schramm writes 
that “the picture points to the impor- 
tance of radio in the decade ahead.” *° 

In considering the future audience of 
listeners specifically to international ra- 
dio, it is important to keep a number 
of factors in mind. Already mentioned 
is the fact that many international 
broadcasters cover vast areas with 
strong medium-wave signals, as well as 
by short wave. Also important—and 
this often comes as a surprise to Amer- 
icans—is the widespread use of short 
wave outside the United States. Many 
countries, particularly very large ones 
like the USSR, China, India, the Congo, 
and Brazil, make extensive use of short 
wave for domestic broadcasting, since it 
constitutes the cheapest means of cover- 
ing widespread areas. Broadcasting in 
Indonesia, a land of thousands of islands 
stretched over three thousand miles of 
water, is almost exclusively via short 
wave. Most would be inclined to think 
that the cost oi 729 hours of English- 
language programs broadcast via short 
wave to North America every week is 
money down the drain, but even here it 
is claimed that some one million Amer- 
icans listen with some regularity and 
that they are, in fact, influenced by 
what they hear.™ 


Way Do Tuey LISTEN? 


Signal strength and frequency aside, 
people listen to foreign radio to get 
something they don’t get from their 
domestic media. This may be cer- 
tain types of entertainment, such as 


10. Wilbur Schramm, “World Distribution 
of the Mass Media,” in Heinz-Dietrich Fischer 
and John C. Merrill, eds., International Com- 
munication (New York: Hastings House, 
1970), p. 157. 

11. See Don F. Smith, “America’s Short- 
Wave Audience: Twenty-Five Years Later,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly 33 (Winter, 1969/ 
70), pp. 537-545; and “Some Effects of Radio 
Moscow’s North American Broadcasts,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly 34 (Winter, 1970/71), pp. 
539-551. 


Western jazz and pop music. They 
may listen out of sympathy for political 
views barred at home, or simply “‘to get 
the other fellows point of view.” 
Major Western broadcasters are con- 
vinced, however, that the primary mo- 
tive is the desire—often the need—for 
timely, accurate, objective information, 
which the domestic media of most of 
their target countries fail to provide. 
After the 1968 imposition of censorship 
in Brazil, for example, Agence France 
Presse reported that the BBC and VOA 
had become the sole reliable sources of 
news on events in Brazil itself. “It is 
not rare in Brasilia,” said the AFP dis- 
patch of December 20, 1968, “to see 
officials desert receptions and return 
home to listen to the British and Amer- 
ican radio.” Although scientific surveys 
are scarce, evidence is sufficient that 
people in Communist countries will go 
to the trouble of listening to jammed 
broadcasts that are only fifteen minutes 
long in order to get information denied 
to them by their own media.’* Other 
means of international communication 
can be controlled by government au- 
thorities but radio broadcasting, as the 
BBC’s External Services Director, 
Oliver Whitley, has said, “cannot be 
confiscated, or refused a visa, or burnt 
in the public square.” ™ 

For Communist broadcasters, pro- 
viding the current Jine to the party 
faithful may take precedence over build- 
ing up a listening audience among those 
who thirst for objective information.” 
At any rate, available surveys almost 
always show Moscow, Peking, and other 

12. Over one-half of the blocks of vernacu- 
lar language broadcasts carried by the BBC 
External Services are no more than fifteen 
minutes long. 

13. BBC Handbook (London: Cox & Wy- 
man, 1970), p. 16, 

14. An article in the May 27 issue of the 
Turkish newspaper Son Havadis charged that 
“there were identical passages in broadcasts 
of the communist ‘Our Radio’ transmission 


from East Germany and Hungary, and articles 
by certain writers in Turkey.” 
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communist stations trailing far behind 
Western stations. Of regular listeners 
to foreign radio in Hungary in 1967, 
Gallup has reported 64 percent listened 
to Radio Free Europe, 31 percent to 
the BBC, 30 percent to VOA, and 16 
percent to Radio Moscow. In Poland 
in 1969, it was 36 percent for VOA, 
32 percent for RFE, 31 percent for 
BBC, and just 1 percent for Radio 
Moscow. Among college graduates 
surveyed in East Africa in 1968, the 
Voice of Kenya had 70 percent, 
BBC 61 percent, Radio Uganda 45 
percent, VOA 36 percent, Radio Tan- 
zania 33 percent, Radio Brazzaville 
19 percent, Voice of the Gospel 17 per- 
cent, Radio Moscow 7 percent, Deutsche 
Welle 7 percent, and Radio Peking 2 
percent. A general population survey 
carried out by the German government 
in Argentina in 1968 shows the BBC 
on top among foreign broadcasters with 
3.4 percent, VOA 3 percent, Moscow 1.1 
percent, Deutsche Welle 1 percent, 
Spain 1 percent, France .6 percent and 
Havana, Peking, and CBC all .5 per- 
cent. Only in India does Moscow do 
relatively well. According to a 1969 
survey of regular listeners to foreign 
broadcasts, Radio Ceylon had 83 per- 
cent, BBC 66 percent, VOA 58 percent, 
and Radio Moscow 55 percent. 

Within government bureaucracies, the 
debate will doubtless continue as to 
what audiences their radio operations 
should try to reach. Some will advance 
the “elite” theory—called the “target 
group concept” within the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency and described informally 
by BBC programers as “the pernicious 
doctrine of the influential few.” Most 
professionals in the business of interna- 
tional radio will agree that they want 
most of all to reach the “opinion 
leaders.” But they understand this 
term in the sense used by sociologists, 
beginning with Paul Lazarsfeld in the 
1940’s: that is, not as limited to repre- 
sentatives of the elite and of the media, 


but as made up of individuals in all 
walks of life who influence their peers. 
It is further argued that persons suff- 
clently motivated to listen to foreign 
broadcasts are likely to belong to such 
groups, which include potential leaders 
not otherwise identifiable. It is this 
large body of people—estimated at from 
10 to 20 percent of the adult population 
of most countries—that forms “public 
opinion,” a force that has been growing 
at a quickening pace over the past 
two centuries. Diplomats, writes Lloyd 
Free, 


do not include in their calculations the 
degree to which the public all over the 
world has, in fact, got into the act; nor 
the extent to which propaganda, popular 
persuasion, and information and cultural 
programs have become major instruments 
of the new diplomacy.?° 


How INFLUENTIAL Is INTERNATIONAL 
RADIO? 


We have seen that a tremendous 
effort is going into international broad- 
casting, and that the audiences are large. 
But what effect does all this have? 

Obviously, there is no pat answer. 
Don Smith notwithstanding (see foot- 
note 12), it is hard to believe that 
short-wave broadcasts have had any 
appreciable effect on the thinking of 
Americans. But in much of the rest of 
the world, international broadcasts may 
be as influential as local radio, occa- 
sionally even more so. In Africa, radio 
has been “an essential instrument of 
national development,” +° and BBC, 
VOA, and ORTF have all seen it to be 
in their interests to help propagate this 
development. Radio is also seen as the 
“most powerful” and “crucial” weapon 


15 Lloyd A Free, “Public Opinion Re- 
search,” in Arthur S Hofman, ed, Interna- 
tional Communication and the New Diplomacy 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1968), p. 52 

16. Rosalynde Ainslie, The Press in Africa 
(New York Walker and Co, 1966), pp. 153- 
176. 
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in the “war for men’s minds” on the 
dark continent.” 

In Nigeria, Brazil, and India, for 
example, Everett Rogers found the 
broadcast media particularly important 
in the diffusion of innovations. Of the 
world’s largest country, Ithiel de Sola 
Pool has said: 


Most of the things of a positive character 
that are happening in the Soviet Union to- 
day are explainable only in terms of the 
influence of the West, for which the most 
important single channel is radio. There 
is now enough communication to keep us 
part of a single civilization, to keep us 
influencing each other, to assure that any 
Western idea circulates in the Soviet Union, 
too. The pessimistic expectation that 
totalitarianism could develop an accepted 
heinous civilization of its own by 1984 or 
any other year has been defeated primarily 
by the forces of communication, and above 
all by international radio +8 


CONCLUSION 


The public for international radio 


will continue to be a broad one, in- 
cluding a wide spectrum of the intel- 


17. Ibid, p. 166. 

18 Address in Workshop on Communica- 
tions with the People of the USSR, sponsored 
by the Radio Liberty Committee and the 
Department of Communications in Education, 
New York University School of Education, 
November 19, 1965. Professor de Sola Pool 
reports that information amassed over the 
past six years has further confirmed this 
statement. 


lectually curious. Its influence will 
vary, depending upon signal penetra- 
tion, competition of local media, area 
listening habits, the presence or ab- 
sence of crisis situations, and other 
factors. Morning listening will become 
relatively more important where tele- 
viewing has become widespread. The 
purpose of international broadcasts may 
shift slightly in the direction of plugging 
the industries or products of the sponsor 
country, as has happened in recent 
years with the BBC and the Deutsche 
Welle. Charles Currar, Director Gen- 
eral of the BBC, describes the role of 
the External Services as “the cultivation 
of trade and good will.”?® Yet the 
prime aims will undoubtedly remain po- 
litical: to win friends, explain policies, 
break down the other fellow’s monopoly 
on information, and, particularly for 
“clandestine” operations, support rebel 
movements and subvert the governments 
of target countries. 

The race to build bigger transmitters 
and mount more programing becomes 
increasingly expensive. Yet in the last 
analysis, the major international broad- 
casters cannot afford to fall behind. 
They fear to leave the field open to 
others, whose interests are less than 
identical at best and sharply inimical 
at worst. For the future of interna- 
tional radio it is safe to predict: more 
of the same. 


19. BBC Handbook, 1970, p. 16. 
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CIENTISTS at work on plans for 

the next generation of communica- 
tion satellites, devices which will prob- 
ably be in wide service within a decade, 
have announced completion of engineer- 
ing designs for direct satellite-to-receiver 
broadcasting. Much more efficient 
operation in respect to national, conti- 
nental, and global communications is 
forecast. The prospects are that tele- 
vision will be equally available to the 
hinterlands and the urban centers. In 
short, what has recently been accom- 
plished with radio technology through 
transistors and other sophisticated 
miniaturizations, and through battery- 
powered receivers, is on the verge of 
being surpassed with television.* 

Every village in Pakistan or the 
Sudan will be drawn into direct contact 
with all other centers of mankind. 
Countless villagers and city dwellers will 
be dragged mind-first into the twentieth 
century, without adequate preparation. 

The existing bases of international 
law provide no remedies for what could 
quickly evolve into a communications 
environment that would permit quick 
and easy intra-national communication 
as well as international communication 
that would respect no frontiers. 

In times of peace, competitive inter- 

1. R. W. Hesselbacher, “An Evaluation of 
Television Broadcast Satellite Systems,” Amer- 
ican Institute of Aeronautics and Astronautics 
(AIAA Paper 68-1061, October, 1968) 11 pp.; 
William K. Stevens, “TV By Satellites Stirs 
New Debate,” The New York Times, October 
27, 1968; Modern Communications and For- 
cign Policy, Report No. 5, together with Part 
10 of the Hearmgs, Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, Subcommittee on International Or- 
ganizations and Movements, House of Repre- 
sentatives (Washington, D.C., April 30, 1967). 
Note the speech of Mr. P. A. Bissonette, 
Canadian delegate to the UN Outer Space 
Committee, September 3, 1970, “International 
CoG6peration in Outer Space,’ ın External 
Affairs, monthly bulletin of the Department 
of External Affairs, Canada 22, 10 (October, 
1970), pp. 364-367. 


national propaganda, by virtue of in- 
creased volume and new target audi- 
ences of all levels of maturity, will 
prompt new forms of instant misunder- 
standing. In war, films and “live” 
productions geared to this new tech- 
nique of military psychology are night- 
mare twins to the conceptualization of 
a better world, in part created by 
satellite television. 

For the industrialized nations, the 
new technology increases the already 
high pace of development and promises 
new levels of proficiency in informa- 
tional, educational, and entertainment 
links. To planners and politicians in 
the less developed areas, the new tech- 
nology is seen as the way through 
formerly impassable communication 
barriers. In short, all concerned 
with nation-building and modernization 
are irresistibly drawn to satellite com- 
munications. 

Indicative of that interest is the 
International Telecommuntcations Satel- 
lite Consortium (INTELSAT), an in- 
ternational venture which began on 
August 20, 1964, when eleven countries 
agreed to establish a global system of 
commercial communications satellites. 
By 1969, there were sixty-three INTEL- 
SAT members which originated over 90 
percent of international telecommunica- 
tions traffic. The Soviet Union bas 
shown interest but has not joined.? 


2 Acting as manager for the space segment 
is the representative of the United States, 
The Communications Satellite Corporation 
(COMSAT). It is the largest shareholder. 
Planned for 1971 and beyond is the INTEL- 
SAT IV series of synchronous orbit satellites, 
each of which will contain at least five thou- 
sand voice grade circuits, or up to twelve 
television channels It is hoped that the de- 
veloping countries will be important benefi- 
ciaries. Before the era of satellites, Asia 
could not communicate directly with Africa 
and Latin America. At present the concentra- 
tion of international communications 1s almost 
entirely in the latitude of United States- 
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PROPAGANDA AND NATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


In the past decade, international 
propaganda has increased in direct pro- 
pertion to advances in communications 
technology. However, technical innova- 
tions have so far produced exceedingly 
moderate social advances of benefit 
to mankind. Regarding international 
propaganda programs of major and 
minor powers, increased access to for- 
eign audiences has so far accelerated the 
pace of rather traditional approaches ta 
communications, with few conceptual 
developments paced to electronic prow- 
ess. We witness, at this stage, the 
domination of the “hardware.” 

Every discussion of motion pictures 
as a propaganda device must include 
consideration of television because this 
medium, incorporating cinematography 
as it does, is the most efficient delivery 
system for bringing films to the masses 
of the world’s populations. 

Motion pictures, shown around the 
world in theaters or on television, are 
often condemned for introducing nox- 
ious social ideas and, by repetition of 
these themes, forming bases for hatred 
between men and nations. For example, 
many films from the commercial sector 
of the United States are condemned as 
vehicles for the export of the idea that 
“to be white” is an infinitely more de- 
sirable human state than any other. 
Such films as Beyond Mombasa and 
The Naked Prey are seen as typical 
examples of gross distortions of African 
life. Even such an “innocent” product 


Europe-Japan. The less developed nations 
which joined INTELSAT were assigned very 
little management contro] because each mem- 
ber is given voting strength according to a 
quota system geared to estimates made of 
its share of international telephone traffic 
Their hopes are based on international needs 
and not organizational control. 


as To Sir, With Love has been criticized 
as bringing a subtler version of the 
“color line” to worldwide audiences.’ 

Inasmuch as propaganda in its basic 
connotations has to do with the propa- 
gation of ideas, both good and bad, one 
ought not exclusively to comment on 
the negative aspects. A great deal of 
positive work in the education, health, 
and social welfare fields is being accom- 
plished. For example, the United States 
government has been active since 1960 
in American Samoa, Colombia, Jamaica, 
and El Salvador, among other places, 
sponsoring educational television proj- 
ects, and has been working with India 
toward the day when satellite television 
will serve that entire subcontinent. 
The results have been varied, due to 
local conditions; but planners are learn- 
ing how to prepare each constituent 
group for step-by-step change when 
television is introduced to the schools. 
One of the prime lessons learned so far 
is that if television is to perform well 
and to achieve locally desirable results, 
it must be in conjunction with “a whole 
system of accompanying supports, most 
of which have to be worked out in terms 
of self-interest of millions of individual 
citizens.” * 


Disruptive Effects 


We must, however, recognize the pos- 
sibility of certain disruptive effects of 
television. 

1. One of the propaganda themes of 
the highly developed nations is that 
their aid programs are designed to help 
further local modernization ambitions. 
That theme sounds sour if those who 
assist educational television expansion, 


3. Lindsay Patterson, “In Movies, Whitey 
Is Still King,” The New York Times, Decem- 
ber 13, 1970 

4 John D. Montgomery, “The Challenge of 
Change,” International Development Review 
9, 1 (March, 1967), p. 3. 
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for example, assume that any less de- 
veloped country is capable of restruc- 
turing its educational, economic, or po- 
litical systems to accommodate the new 
technology in the style and to the ends 
pursued by their assisters at home. 
For one thing, educational opportuni- 
ties of mass television are still being 
explored in the industrialized states. 

2. The “paraphernalia of modernity” 
can menace the cultural integrity of 
entire societies. When an underdevel- 
oped people is given television equip- 
ment and rudimentary capabilities for 
technical operation of the facilities, the 
audiences must become pawns to what- 
ever outside source or sources provide 
the bulk of the programing. For one 
ramification, Herbert I. Schiller warns 
that 


the cultural hornogenization that has been 
underway for years in the United States 
now threatens to overtake the globe. 
Everywhere local culture is facing submis- 
sion from the mass-produced outpourings 
of commercial broadcasting.” 


3. Antidemocratic or predemocratic 
established governments usually try to 
resist or control sources of popular in- 
formation. Rarely is change perceived 
as in the self-interest of those in power. 
Status quo autocracies in the less devel- 
oped countries do not set a high priority 
on nation-building. The elites in such 
autocracies do not encourage uses of 
television and films which create “verti- 
cal linkages between the rulers and the 
ruled.”® Thus, the industrialized de- 
mocracies need to examine what they 


5. Herbert I Schiller, “National Develop- 
ment Requires Some Social Distance,’ The 
Antioch Review 29, 1 (Spring, 1967). pp. 63- 
67. Also, see his “The US Hard Sell,’ The 
Nation (December 5, 1966), pp. 609-612. 

6. Richard R. Eagen, “Relation of Com- 
munication Growth to National Political Sys- 
tems in the Less Developed Countries,” Joti- 
nalism Quarterly 41, 1 (Winter, 1964) pp. 
87-94. 


do when they help to install television 
in certain less developed countries. 

4, Television can have unsettling ef- 
fects on pre-existing mass communica- 
tion structures. When any public is 
diverted from its customary reliance on 
other media, power struggles among 
communication leaders are probable. 
Local political control mechanisms will 
be out of kilter until the establishment 
itself makes the transition. 

5. With the introduction of television 
and the widespread distribution of 
films, largely imported, new views of 
life and manners in the outer world set 
up previously unheard-of expectations; 
these can lead to enormous frustration 
when it turns out that the images are 
as close to reality as the local popula- 
tion is likely to get for a long, long 
while. AH sorts of virulent results are 
to be expected as a sort of anti-propa- 
ganda, bred by the propaganda concern- 
ing things in sight but not in hand. 

6. Mass media affect behavior, but 
we do not know with any exactness the 
relationship between portrayals of vio- 
lence and the creation of actual civic 
disorders. Therefore, much experimen- 
tation in behavior is an unwelcome 
guest, together with television (or 
film) depictions, however innocent the 
packager of that information may be.’ 


PROGRAMS OF DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


The great industrial powers maintain 
the most energetic programs of film 
and television propaganda. To a nota- 
ble degree, the focus is on bids for 


7. Eugene R Black, “Can the Underdevel- 
oped Countries Catch Up?” Journal of Inter- 
national Affairs 16, 2 (1962), pp. 192-202, 
also, Ithiel de Sola Pool, “Communications 
and Development,” in Myron Weiner, ed, 
Modernization: The Dynamics of Growth 
(New York: Basic Books, 1966); also, Jerome 
S Bruner, “Educational Assistance for Devel- 
oping Nations,” in W. Y. Elliot, ed., Educa- 
tion and Training for the Developing Nations 
(New York. Frederick A Praeger, 1966). 
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appreciation of their national goals in 
the less developed regions. With an 
increasingly competitive communica- 
tions situation prevailing in highly de- 
veloped areas, there is less opportunity 
for cross-national propagation of gov- 
ernmentally inspired ideologies. The 
peoples of the developed states are 
better serviced by domestic systems. 

Where the government controls the 
domestic media, as is the case in the 
Soviet Union, it is difficult for outside 
propaganda to penetrate the screens of 
officialdom. Short-wave radio offers 
foreign propagandists about the only 
hope, as they try to reach the Russian 
masses on a regular schedule., Every 
effort is made by the Kremlin to counter 
broadcasts of foreign origin such as 
Radio Liberty, Radio Free Europe, and 
the Voice of America. Except for films 
occasionally admitted under a cultural 
exchange agreement, the peoples of 
the Soviet Union are kept free of 
“capitalistic” motion pictures. 

Where there is a free domestic media 
situation, as in the United States, inter- 
nal productions tend to be more attrac- 
tive than importations. Foreign-made 
documentaries are available from time 
to time, primarily as fillers for the ever- 
hungry television maw. Hard propa- 
ganda has almost no market. 

In Japan and India, huge motion pic- 
ture industries catering to mass audi- 
ences rarely prepare propaganda films 
for foreign distribution. But they do 
sponsor films to promote tourism and to 
make cultural treasures known abroad. 
Some industrial promotion work is also 
included. Yet, as against the volume 
of other films, government propaganda 
productions are a drop in the bucket.’ 


8. See Frederick C. Barghoorn, Soviet Prop- 
aganda (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1964), especially chs. 7 and 8; Thomas H. 
Guback, The International Fim Industry 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1969); B. S. Murty, Propaganda and World 


U.S. Firm AND TV PROPAGANDA 


The United States government’s tele- 
vision operations began on a small scale 
in the U.S. Information Agency in 1955. 
By 1963, Agency Director Edward R. 
Murrow concluded that 


world television has followed the path of 
the population explosion. . . . Appetite for 
TV products is voracious. TV reaches a 
person in the intimacy of his home, in the 
height of his leisure, when he is most re- 
ceptive to persuasion and a new idea. We 
must use this tool lest our competition use 
it in our absence, and to our eventual loss 


By 1969, the agency was supplying 
more than two thousand television sta- 
tions in ninety countries with film 
clips and videotape programs. In the 
administration of President Johnson, 
emphasis was placed on the tailoring of 
individual programs and series to spe- 
cific overseas target audiences. Variety, 
talk, and videotaped documentaries were 
featured. 

Between 1965 and 1968, approximately 
174 documentary television “specials” 
were prepared. Educational television 
also was stressed. In Vietnam, USIA 
gave technical assistance to Government 
of South Vietnam Television (THVN) 
and by 1965 THVN was broadcasting 
from Saigon, Cantho, and Hué. 

On the matter of communications 
satellites, USIA pioneered. The first 


Public Order (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1968) , Arthur S. Hoffman, ed, Interna- 
tional Communication and the New Diplo- 
macy (Bloomington. Indiana University Press, 
1968); Heinz-Dietnich Fischer and John C. 
Merril, eds, International Communication 
(New York. Hastings House, 1970); The 
Future of United States Public Diplomacy, 
Report No. 6, together with Part 11 of the 
Hearings, Subcommittee on International Or- 
ganizations and Movements, Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives 
(Washington, DC: US. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1968) 
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relays of the Tokyo Olympic Games of 
1964 were sent to the United States in 
October, via “Syncom IJ.” The “Early 
Bird” satellite and the “Intelsat” family 
of satellites relayed programs to Europe 
and the Far East. 

However, high costs and uncertain 
USIA goals have kept the satellite relay 
program modest. If USIA is to embark 
upon a program similar to its interna- 
tional radio efforts, massive funding 
and some basic decisions about USIA’s 
future will be needed. 

The Motion Picture and Television 
Service (IMV) of USIA develops its 
yearly schedule in accordance with 
“Worldwide Priority Themes,” as do 
the other media units of the agency. 
Its budget is in excess of ten million 
dollars a year for personnel, production, 
and distribution expenditures.° 

Broad-ranging objectives and themes 
present problems. Almost all major 
social, political, and economic topics can 
be grist for the foreign policy mill. As 
a result, the agency’s film and tele- 
vision activities lack a central purpose 
and an essential motivation. One posi- 
tive result is the, acceptability of the 
productions around the world, because 
the films are quite often ends in them- 
selves, being interesting and informative 
treatments of subjects for general en- 
lightenment and not being “hard sell” 
presentations. Thus, IMV is basically 


9 For the 1955-1969 period, see draft of 
Murray G. Lawson (USIA historian) et al, 
The United States Information Agency During 
the Johnson Administration, 1963-1968 
(Washington. USIA, 1968), pp. 123-138 For 
policy objectives and worldwide themes, see 
United States Information Agency, The 
Agency in Brief, 1969 (Washington, D.C 
USIA, 1969), p. 3; and “Fact Sheet’ (USIA, 
1969). See also annual reports such as United 
States Information Agency, 29th Review of 
Operations, July-December 1967 (Washington, 
D.C.: US. Government Printing Office, 1968) ; 
and United States Information Agency, 28th 
Report to Congress, January-June 1967 
(OSIA, 1967). 


a cultural operation. Nevertheless, there 
are somewhat standardized political obli- 
gations which make sense and enhance 
immediate governmental propaganda 
needs. 

In early 1969, a main task was to 
inform the world about the President- 
elect and the new Administration. One 
film was created: Richard Nixon: The 
New President. Two commercial films 
were acquired, for worldwide distribu- 
tion: Nixon—A Self-Portrait and The 
Nixon Cabinet. Covering the inagura- 
tion, IMV produced and transmitted the 
first multinational television program to 
Latin America, sending it from studios 
in Mexico, Panama, and Chile via satel- 
lite. A twenty-minute color film of 
Inauguration Day was prepared and 
sent to all USIA overseas posts. 

To help explain U.S. foreign policies, 
all overseas posts regularly receive film 
prints of presidential press conferences 
and major speeches, and USIS officials 
attempt to place them on local television 
stations and in local theaters. In the 
Far East and to a lesser extent in Latin 
America, satellite television is used to 
transmit the speech or conference to a 
convenient overseas country, where it is 
quickly processed and shipped to posts 
in the area. 

Two “specials,” The Silent Majority 
and The Cambodian Deciston, in addi- 
tion to a documentary on President 
Nixon’s first official visit to Europe, The 
First Step, and a film of Nixon’s visit 
to Rumania, are recent IMV products. 
Compressed in these films are some of 
the outstanding issues of the day as the 
American Administration sees them. 

An outstanding success story for IMV 
in 1969 and 1970 was achieved because 
of the extensive work on the U.S. space 
program. With the landing of Amer- 
icans on the moon, U.S. propagandists 
were able to captivate people in 140 
countries. The deed and all of the 
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details of the background constituted 
one of the biggest stories of the century. 
The natural interest of all people in the 
proceedings superseded all sheerly par- 
tisan politics. Emphasizing the great 
steps necessary for the trip, and the 
landing on the moon as the fulfillment 
of one of the dreams of all mankind, 
IMV had little difficulty in draining 
prestige for the United States from 
official presentations verging on the 
modest, under the circumstances. 

In August of 1970, USIA began a 
new live satellite series in codperation 
with Brazilian TV. 

Special films are made whenever a 
head of state visits Washington, de- 
scribing his reception there and all other 
aspects of his stay in the country. 
These films are primarily useful in im- 
pressing the dignitary’s countrymen and 
in demonstrating the warmth of his 
visit and the high regard the United 
States has for his nation. Films on 
modernization and nation-building sub- 
jects are also prepared, but the major 
responsibility for those areas is held by 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, which has an extensive system for 
distributing a great variety of practical 
films. 


Effectiveness 


Effectiveness of films with foreign 
audiences is always a problem. Despite 
the best planning, observers at the 
agency recognize that many productions 
fall short due to changing conditions 
overseas (political, economic, and so- 
cial), failure to anticipate special local 
needs or to take account of nuances or 
prejudices, and the difficulty of pro- 
ducing films for use in more than one 
country. Artistic treatment often dif- 
fers radically from the plan originally 
behind any film’s production. The 
planners of the films tend to be bureau- 
crats, and the creators, artists. There 
is always the natural conflict of interest 


between those who decide the foreign 
policy needs and those who plan sce- 
narios or camera shots. Often those 
most aware of an overseas environment 
don’t know how to make films, and 
those who make the films see environ- 
ments differently while the film is in 
preparation. Officials in charge of 
budgets take certain short cuts which 
lead to long shots. To add to the 
over-all problem, no film producers, 
governmental or private, have devised 
formulas which apply to works of art. 
In one sense or another, every film is 
a work of art. 

Estimates of the effectiveness of films 
or television programs come to USIA 
from several sources. Perhaps the most 
significant come from the field reports 
to Washington, relaying how audiences 
reacted when the materials were shown 
in private theaters or on post premises. 
Experienced Foreign Service Informa- 
tion Officers send reaction information 
to Washington. The research arm of 
the agency also commissions polling 
organizations to sample public opin- 
ion on foreign impressions of IMV’s 
products. 

Under pseudo-scientific conditions, 
each USIA post, in an annual “country 
program” plan that has gone by vari- 
ous names, is required to follow cost- 
accounting procedures to account on the 
basis of “exposures” for each film and 
television program. In general terms, 
a film is considered effective if enough 
persons see it to justify its cost. In 
the cost language known as the Resource 
Allocation System, f 


An exposure is one time that one person 
sees one program film. The total number 
of exposures is therefore the annual at- 
tendance at all film showings. .. . Films 
shown on TV are to be counted under TV 
placement. 


Each film is also evaluated in terms of 
effectiveness as an implement of post 
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policy and programing objectives; use- 
fulness to the country-wide film pro- 
gram and to specific target audiences; 
usefulness for commercial and/or TV 
placement; and the like. Post reviewers 
are free to express their opinions can- 
didly, and they do. Negative and posi- 
tive reactions are carefully studied at 
IMV and by USIA’s top executives. 


WESTERN EUROPEAN PROGRAMS 


Western European countries have de- 
veloped sizable film and television pro- 
grams for international persuasion pur- 
poses, emphasizing trade, cultural, and 
political objectives. France and Britain 
exchange information with the indepen- 
dent countries formerly in their colonial 
empires. Both nations look to the 
maintenance and enhancement of im- 
portant trading areas within the cultural 
regions they helped to shape in the past. 
The Federal Republic of Germany is 
anxious to win understanding for its 
political point of view and customers 
for its commercial and industrial offer- 
ings. All three nations are representa- 
tive of the highly developed democracies 
whose main propaganda is geared to 
peaceful exchanges of information and 
technology. 


Great Britain 


Great Britain’s overseas film and 
television program is largely directed 
by the Central Office of Information 
(COI), which works in close codpera- 
tion with other government depart- 
ments and with relevant private organi- 
zations. On the film side, the Overseas 
Film Library Catalogue 1970-71, pub- 
lished by the COI for the benefit of 
potential clients, offers hundreds of pro- 
ductions dealing with British culture 
and history, Commonwealth develop- 
ments, governmental planning and serv- 
ices, science and technology, sports 
and recreation, the arts, agriculture, 
commerce, industry, and labor. 


An essential aspect of the enterprise 


` is the determination of all concerned to 


“put Britain across” in its export pro- 
gram. A senior British official writes: 
“The promotion films we acquire— 
mainly for non-theatrical showings— 
are most important ... and the trade 
theme features prominently in our tele- 
vision programs.” 1° 

The over-all effort is impressive. In 
1968/69 the COI distributed a weekly 
cinema newsreel to seventy-nine coun- 
tries, two monthly and one bimonthly 
cinemagazine programs going to fifty- 
one countries, and eleven weekly tele- 
vision programs gaing to ninety-two 
countries. In that same period, COI 
completed twenty-six films requested by 
government departments concerned with 
home affairs and four on behalf of 
the Foreign and Commonwealth Office. 
Two hundred and ten other films were 
acquired from commercial sources— 
mostly industrial—and of those, ninety- 
seven were distributed overseas. 

Approximately 150 Commonwealth, 
colonial, and foreign lands receive COI 
films each year. To support the im- 
posing overseas work, the COI for 
fiscal 1970/71 has a television budget 
of £1 million and a film budget of 
£500,000.*4 

The Films and Television Division 
of the COI codperates closely with 
the British Broadcasting Corporation 
(BBC) and the Independent Television 
Authority (ITV). Reuters, the BBC, 
and the Australian, Canadian, and New 
Zealand broadcasting authorities form 
the partnership known as VISNEWS 
LTD., the news film agency which 
provides a daily international news 


10. Letter to Bernard Rubin from D 
Willcocks, Deputy Director, Policy and Refer- 
ence Division, British Information Services, 
New York, NY, dated November 24, 1970. 

11. Letter from P. W. Coldham, Head of 
Overseas Distribution, Films and Television 
Division, Cential Office of Information, Lon- 
don, England, dated December 4, 1970. 
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service on film to television subscribers 
in sixty-eight countries? The BBC 
and the ITV each distribute about 
sixteen thousand television programs a 
year to more than eighty countries. 

By and large, the COI is reticent 
about the successes and failures of the 
film and television productions sent 
abroad. It states: 


No attempt is made to evaluate the total 
film and television programmes. Compre- 
hensive usage reports are called for each 
year from overseas posts on a sample range 
of films. In the television field, user sta- 
tions are asked to report times and fre- 
quency of use. 


The Federal Republic of Germany 


The Federal Press and Information 
Office in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many codperates closely with several 
quasi-official and private organizations. 
Inter-Nationes, the German association 
for the promotion of international rela- 
tions, is a non-profit institution primar- 
ily responsible for cultural programs. 
Official government missions abroad 
maintain inventories of films listed in 
the Inter-Nationes catalogue. Those 
missions thus act as clearing houses for 
a wide range of German organizations. 
They include: Institut fur Film und 
Bild in Wissenschaft und Unterricht, 
Institut fiir den Woissenschaftlichen 
Film, and Deutsches Industrie-Institut. 
The only limitations imposed by the 
missions before they will pass requests 
along to Inter-Nationes is that the 
clients order no more than four films 
from any one organization at a time, 
and that the order be placed a month 
ahead of the screening date. 

Following other leading Western 
powers, the West German government 
maintains film archives in key cities 
abroad and film depots to serve regional 
interests. “Kultur” institutes in seven 


12 Letter, Willcocks, op. cit 


less developed countries also serve as 
presentation centers for television and 
film works, 

Trans-Tel, the only non-government 
TV organization partly sponsored by 
the federal government, is headquar- 
tered in Cologne. Its statutes forbid 
Trans-Tel to distribute in Europe, the 
United States of America, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and Japan. Television compa- 
nies, acting directly through their com- 
mercial agents, deal with those markets. 

Trans-Tel does not produce anything 
itself but, from the two German net- 
works, merely selects, edits, and dubs 
TV programs that promise to be of 
cultural, instructional, or public rela- 
tions value in the developing countries. 
The fees are relatively low. 

Because there is no governmental 
television agency in the Federal Repub- 
lic, this joint undertaking of the two 
major and rival West German television 
services, ARD and ZDF (Arbeitsge- 
meinschaft der Rundfunkanstalten der 
Bundesrepublik Deutschland; Zweites 
Deutsches Fernsehen), is of prime ` 
importance in the success of foreign 
relations. 

For the international market, Trans- 
Tel 


employs international teams of experienced 
film editors and commentators whose job 
it is to adapt and tailor the films, synchro- 
nizing them in English, French, Arabic, 
Portuguese and Spanish. 


By and large, adaptations of TV pro- 
grams are handled by the staff of 
Deutsche W elle. 


13. The following sources were utlized in 
the discussion of West German activities’ 
Letters to the author from Dr. Johannsen, 
Press- Und Informationsamt Der Bundes- 
regierung, Bonn, Federal Republic, dated 
October 16, 1970, and December 8, 1970, 
letter from Wilhelm MHondrich, Zweites 
Deutsches Fernsehen, Mainz, Federal Republic, 
dated January 26, 1971; letter from Dr 
Krause-Brewer, Trans-Tel, Cologne, Federal 
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France 


The French government’s film and 
television overseas enterprise in the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs works closely 
with other government organizations 
such as the Office de Radtodiffuston 
Télévision Française (ORTF) and the 
Office Français de Techniques Modernes 
d'Education, and private companies. 

In scope, the program ranges as 
widely as the American, British, and 
German, emphasizing distribution of 
film magazines, cultural films, television 
program series, theatrical films (sev- 
eral subtitled in English, Arabic, and 
Spanish), newsreels (Great Britain is 
the other main supplier of newsreels), 
educational films, and courses of instruc- 
tion in the French language. 

During 1970, the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs with the help of private firms 
sent out the magazines France: Pano- 
rama, Chroniques de France, and Aux 
Frontières de VAvensr (on scientific sub- 
jects), while ORTF produced Pour 
Vous, Madame and a magazine devoted 
to literature. Most of these produc- 
tions were also prepared for audiences 
speaking English, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Arabic. France: Panorama was 
prepared in a Russian language version 
in addition to the other languages. 

ORTF productions form the main- 
stay of the general program. Variety, 
documentary, dramatic, and musical 
programs are sent to French-speaking 
countries in the same versions as seen 
at home, while other countries receive 
dubbed or subtitled versions. A strong 
effort is made in the area of education. 
The Service de la Radio-Télévision 
Scolasre emphasizes the sciences. 

The volume of programing is impres- 





Republic; letter from Christian v Chmielew- 
ski, Direktor des Kulturellen Programms, 
Deutsche Welle, Cologne, Federal Republic, 
dated November 16, 1970, 


sive: approximately 8,500 hours of film 
and television magazines a year; 5,783 
of ORTF domestic productions in 1969; 
and, in terms of copies sent out, ap- 
proximately 1,600 copies of educational 
programs sent to 69 countries in 1969.14 

Estimating or speculating about the 
effectiveness of French television and 
film work is difficult. In the past few 
years governmental sensitivity seems to 
have increased in proportion to the in- 
creasingly important role France tries to 
play as a mediator between and manipu- 
lator of powerful opponents. In short, 
French reticence on the subject of pro- 
gram evaluation is at this time a fact 
of life. 


Tse DEVELOPING NATIONS 


Films and television programs have 
been instruments for useful propaganda 
exchanges between the “have” and the 
“have-not” peoples. Cultural news has 
been the main ingredient in those ex- 
changes, and this will continue. Un- 
fortunately, cultural news is primarily 
one-sided, the “have” nations not learn- 
ing much, if anything, about the people 
they communicate with. 

However, some small insight as to 
foreign effectiveness with films is ob- 
tained from a limited recent survey 
(those interviewed were mainly young 
people considered to be potential tech- 
nological change-agents), conducted in 
South America and Middle America. 
The results which follow (see Table) 
are in response to the question, “From 


14, Letter to author from Alain Chaillous, 
Director, Press and Information Service, 
Embassy of France, New York City, dated 
January 26, 1971. Also, from same source, 
specially prepared document, 2 pp., “La Pro- 
duction des Films et des Programmes de 
Télévision Réalisés par le Gouvernement 
Francais à I’Intention des Pays Étrangers” 
Also, see “UNESCO: Global Overview of Film 
Situation,” ın Fischer and Merril], eds, op 
cat., p. 402 
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what country or countries are the films 
which you see most?” 13 


TABLE—ForEIGN Frat RECEPTION IN 
MIDDLE AND SOUTH AMERICA 


MIDDLE SOUTH 
AMERICANS AMERICANS 
Source (n@119) (n= 190) 

United States 96 82 
Trance At 57 
Italy 35 5i 
West Germany 26 12 
Mexico 25 4 
Great Britain 17 15 
Eastern Europe 3 6 
Spain 5 3 
Argentina 4 3 
Sweden 0 5 
Japan 0.8 3 
India 0 0.5 


Note: The respondents in many cases named 
more than one country, which accounts for total 
of answers being larger than number of persons 
interviewed. 


At the very least, provisions must be 
made for film and television propaganda 
to be mutual, if the general interest is 
to be served. 

In a significant way, film and tele- 
vision propaganda constitutes schooling 
in development. Will it be effective? 
Perceptive students are skeptical. Here 
are a few reasons: 

1. For a developing world torn by 
political difficulties, there is precious 
little use of films and television to 
warn emergent nations about the perils 
of repeating dreadful twentieth-century 
experiences of the advanced countries. 
The newsreels available from abroad 
have too little relevance to the local 
needs for news; much so-called news 
is documentary gloss and lacking in 
truly educational information. It is a 
fact that “underlying causes of recur- 


15 See Paul J. Deutschmann, Huber El- 
ingsworth, and John T McNelly, Communica- 
tion and Social Change in Latin America 
(New York’ Fredenck A Praeger, 1968), 
p. 79 


ring crises are rarely explored . . . no 
account is given of what might be done 
to avoid or alleviate these crises.” 1° 
For both the developing and developed 
nations, there is a lack of adequate 
reporting about really serious problems 
like starvation and brutality. Coverage 
of the Biafran revolt or its aftermath 
in Nigeria, or about South African 
apartheid, are cases in point.” Eric 
Sevareid, one of the few savants pro- 
duced by the American television indus- 
try, says, “As journalists, we are not 
keeping pace with the realities; we re- 
port them but we do not truly understand 
them, so we do not really explain.” 18 

2. Not enough study has been de- 
voted to why development films fail 
to “contribute vitally to organic prog- 
ress.” We need more films of the type 
produced in the last decade by the 
National Film Board of Canada, such 
as The Head Men (which compares 
village chiefs in Brazil, Nigeria, and 
Canada), You Don’t Back Down (a 
report of a two-year study by a young 
Canadian doctor in a village of Eastern 
Nigeria), and The Srage to Three 
(which contrasts leading theatrical 
personages of Greece, Thailand, and 
Canada) .*® 

Tulsi Bhatia Saral of the Institute of 
Communications Research, the Univer- 


16. Max F. Millikan and Stephen White, 
“TV and Emerging Nations,” Television Quar- 
terly 7, 2 (Spring, 1968), p. 31. 

17. Robin Day, “Troubled Reflections of a 
TV Journalist,” Encounter 34, 5 (May, 1970) 

18. Eric Sevareid, “Address to the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives” (January 
24, 1967), House No. 4408, Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. Also see, “How Influential 
Is TV News?” Columbia Journalism Review 
9, 2 (Summer, 1970), pp. 19-28; Sir Wilham 
Haley, “Where TV News Fails,” Columbia 
Journalism Review 9, 1 (Spring, 1970), pp. 
7-11. 

19 Jean Marie Ackermann, “Small Actions 
and Big Words,” International Development 
Review 8, 4 (December, 1966), pp. 33-39 
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sity of Ilinois, commenting on the host 
of weaker efforts, declares, 


development agencies—governmental, non- 
governmental, national, international—have 
been helping finance their large-scale pro- 
duction and distribution in the remotest 
part of the world—wishfully thinking that 
once the people come out of their shells 
and expose themselves to these wonderful 
vehicles of opinion, attitude, and behavior- 
change, they will feel inspired to change 
their outlook, if not their living habits, 
and the task of development will be that 
much easier. To our great disappointment, 
however, the miracle does not happen.?° 


3. The developing nations are so 
caught up in rhetoric about communica- 
tions technology that key Western lead- 
ers translate all wordly needs in terms 
of their own ambitions, and those ambi- 
tions by-pass objectives so necessary to 
progress in less developed countries. 


20. Tulsi Bhatia Saral, “Evaluating Films 
For Development,” in ibid, pp 39-41. 


Propaganda becomes a mirror image of 
the developed West. Robert W. Sarnoff, 
chairman and president of the Radio 
Corporation of America, worries about 
the “social grasp” of communications 
and about communications satellites in 
particular. He warns that 


If this new device is to realize its full 
potential, the nations of the world must 
come together to agree on matters of fre- 
quency, rates, copyrights, avoidance of in- 
terference, and freedom of access to the 
system’s facilities.7* 


Such contemplation reveals all too dra- 
matically the basic propaganda chasm 
of our times! The man in love with 
the idea of the machine is distinct 
from the man who desperately needs the 
ideas that are themselves the machines 
of progress. 


21, Robert W. Sarnoff, “Proposal For a 
Global Common Market of Communications,” 
Communications News 7, 4 (April, 1970), p. 8 
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that there is great concern and fear among the leaders of de- 
veloping nations lest, in laying themselves open to international 
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effort at modernization and social change, they invite—as a 
by-product of such communication—alien and undesirable influ- 
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ITH the best of intentions, the 

United Nations Conference on 
Freedom of Information in 1948 called 
freedom of information “one of the basic 
freedoms,” and added that free and 
adequate information was “the touch- 
stone of all the freedoms to which the 
United Nations is dedicated.” Work- 
ing on this premise and with this au- 
thority, one of its specialized agencies 
(UNESCO) established agreements to 
facilitate the free flow of informa- 
tion around the world. Serious think- 
ers everywhere went along with the 
idea because in itself it was worth 
aspiring for. 

Reflecting almost to a word UNESCO’s 
own preamble, which states that “since 
wars begin in the minds of men, it is 
in the minds of men that the defenses 
of peace must be constructed,” Lester 
Markel wrote in The New York Times 
in 1960 that we 


cannot have understanding—and thus 
peace—among tne peoples of the world 
unless they have better, truer information 
about one another. 


Always true to his profession, Markel 
also insisted that the main avenue for 
such information is the newspaper. 

It is common knowledge, however, 
that not all newspapers—or other 
printed media—are like the one Markel 
works for! But many of the others 
also circulate internationally; and they 
carry a great deal of entertainment and 
triviality which by itself may not be 
entirely bad, but it does provide an 
“image” of the country or the society 
which it represents. It will, therefore, 
be apparent that in the relatively one- 
way flow of information which we shall 
discuss, it is not merely the receiver that 
may stand to be affected--one way or 
another—but also the sender. 


1 Quoted in John C Merrill, The Elite 


Press (New York: Pitman Publishing Corpo- 
ration, 1968), p. 5. 


Within the context of the free flow 
of information, and especially at a time 
when communication is not only fast 
but also seemingly gluttonous, certain 
questions must occur frequently to po- 
litical leaders, communication scholars, 
and practitioners, as well as to the 
thinking public. How much of the 
news, information, and other content is 
propagandistic? In what direction and 
in what quantities is it flowing? How 
is it being received? What are some 
of the expected, and unexpected, reper- 
cussions of such international informa- 
tional intercourse? Is some of this 
material really subversive? 

Obviously, all these questions cannot 
be answered without systematic re- 
search, There has, so far, been very 
little such research, especially in the 
developing countries. The discussion 
here will be largely confined to the 
printed media, to the extent that these 
can be separated from the electronic 
and other media, including human chan- 
nels of communication. 


ONE-WAY FLOW 


The general assumption behind this 
discussion is that the flow of informa- 
tion in the developing countries is 
largely one-way and that the leadership 
is becoming increasingly conscious of 
this process and is beginning to take a 
closer look, not always based on re- 
search findings or even a detached out- 
look, but with emotion, with concern, 
and frequently with fear. At least to 
some extent, the leaders may be justified. 

Their concern and fear have more 
to do with the printed media, because 
the electronic media are invariably in 
their own hands while the press and 
the publication of magazines and 
books are in private hands, and it is 
more difficult to control them. It is 
not merely political considerations that 
are making the leaders wary of 
“imported” news, information, and en- 
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tertainment; it Is also economic, social, 
and cultural considerations. 

In his preface to a book on the 
United States Information Agency, 
Robert E. Elder says 


Americans distrust propaganda—especially 
government propaganda—yet they have 
allowed their government to fashion a 
powerful propaganda machine. This ma- 
chine, which costs taxpayers about $170 
million a year, is designed to convince 
pecple in the rest of the world that the 
United States policies and actions are help- 
ful to them, or at least not harmful to 
their basic interest.? 


Normally it is in this sense that the 
word propaganda has been used. And 
when used in this sense it is distrusted 
not only by Americans but by every- 
body elsewhere. 

It is common, in most discussions on 
“international propaganda,” to confine 
oneself to material put out deliberately 
for the purpose of convincing some- 
body about something. But it seems to 
be more realistic, within the context of 
the obvious communication “explosion” 
which has taken place and within the 
context of the tremendous increase in 
international intercourse, to deal with 
this subject in a much broader fashion 
and include perhaps all communication. 

Most discussions on international 
propaganda, through the printed media 
or otherwise, also concern themselves 
almost exclusively with governmental 
propaganda or propaganda material 
with a distinct political bias. Only 
recently has it occurred to governments 
as well as to the general public that 
propaganda, insidious by its very nature 
(in their view), can seriously affect so- 
cial, cultural, and economic thinking 
and actions as well, and that a political 
motive may or may not be the guiding 


2 Robert E. Elder, The Information Ma- 


chine (Syracuse’ Syracuse University Press, 
1968), p. vii. 


force behind many of the actions in the 
social, cultural, and economic spheres. 
Whether or not such a feeling and such 
an argument have any basis in fact, the 
interrelationship between political, so- 
cial, and economic phenomena cannot 
by itself be denied. 


INFLUENCING CONDUCT 


Bartlett has said, 

Practically everybody agrees that propa- 
ganda must be defined by reference to its 
aims Those aims can, in fact, be stated 
simply Propaganda is an attempt to in- 
fluence opinion and conduct—especially 
social opinion and conduct—in such a 
manner that the persons who adopt the 
opinions and behaviour indicated do so 
without themselves making any definite 
search for reasons.® 


As leaders of unsophisticated and rela- 
tively less educated masses, the heads 
of the developing countries are wor- 
ried about the effects of propaganda— 
whether or not the material made avail- 
able is propaganda in its strictest con- 
notation and whether or not it has, in 
fact, any definite aims at all. 

I define propaganda much more 
broadly, in the sense of Bruce L. Smith, 
who says that 


present-day theory considers propaganda a 
special case of the theory of communica- 
tion in general, which in turn has increas- 
ingly been treated as a sub-division of the 
general theory of social systems. 


The range of possible behavior studied 
includes that of the individual and that 
of large interest and regional groups, 
which may encompass the world as 
a whole. 

smith goes on to say: 


Hence, modern theory views the current 
state of the world’s social system as highly 


3. F. C. Bartlett, “The Aims of Political 
Propaganda,” in Katz et al, eds. Public 
Opinion and Propaganda (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1954), p 464. 
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polycentric: the cultural patterns, and 
hence the economic patterns and political 
patterns, of its component sub-systems are 
at once highly interdependent and highly 
diverse and often appear more cr less 
incompatible. Yet the set of sub-systems 
as a whole shows powerful though slow 
moving tendencies to evolve, convulsively, 
toward global community.‘ 


It is this aspect of the flow of infor- 
mation, and of largely unintentioned 
growth of uniformity, perhaps, which 
Marshall McLuhan refers to as “macro- 
scopic gesticulation.” The fear of the 
leaders in the developing countries is 
a real fear. Whether or not this is 
based on a “true” appreciation of the 
global communication situation is not 
the point. That such fear exists, and 
therefore might return these countries 
to informational isolation, is a subject 
worth studying. 

For such a purpose, it is necessary 
to include all kinds of propaganda, 
black and white. One simple reason 
for this—a verv practical one—is that 
during a no-war/no-peace time such as 
the one in which we are living, the tech- 
niques of propaganda and of persuasion 
have become so sophisticated that it is 
difficult to distinguish between strictly 
propagandistic material, in the tradi- 
tional sense in which the word has been 
used, and the less blatant type. In 
commercial circles the dichotomy would 
be the “hard sell” and the “soft sell.” 


RECEIVER’S PERSPECTIVE 


It seems necessary, too, to look at 
persuasive communication more from 
the point of view of the receiver than 
the sender. It is the receiver who not 
only is expected to react but perhaps 
actually does. Therefore, if he is going 
to look at a given subject as perhaps 
being propagandistic, then he is going 

4 International Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences, s.v. “propaganda.” 
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to deal with it against the background 
of such a premise. It has been said 
that if a person defines a given situation 
as being real, it is real to him in its 
consequences. We are therefore con 
cerned here with such reality, regardless 
of whether an “objective” observer de- 
fines it as such or not. ‘This is also 
an avenue for research which has not 
so far been tackled systematically in the 
international arena except insofar as 
cross-national “images” are concerned. 

The speed with which communication 
can take place today has made it pos- 
sible for any active propaganda to have 
some effect in large parts of the world. 
Similarly, any item of news or informa- 
tion also has a way of reaching large 
numbers of people in widespread areas 
of the world. 

The printed media, and other media 
as well, carry three broad types of per- 
suasive content. All of these may not 
fall readily into any strict definition of 
propaganda. However, as we have al- 
ready indicated, the very fact that they 
can be persuasive makes them suspect 
in the eyes of a sensitive audience. 
This audience in the developing coun- 
tries is not the mass of the people, 
whose interest in such matters is ex- 
tremely limited in any case, but the 
leaders in these countries. 

The three types of persuasive content 
of printed media have been delineated 
as: (1) advertisement; (2) intentional 
advocacy—editorials, editorial cartoons, 
signed columns, and interpretive articles 
intended to cause the reader to reach 
a conclusion; (3) content which is in- 
tended primarily as entertainment or 
information but of which persuasion 
may be a by-product. 

Peterson, Jensen, and Rivers, among 
many others, have come to the conclu- 
sion that 


the informational content of the media is 
probably more influential on public opinion 
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than the avowedly persuasive. That is, 
news stories may be a greater force in 
shaping public attitudes than editorials and 
political columns.5 


This is why, as the techniques of prop- 
aganda have been sharpened, as pro- 
fessional information specialists have 
learned from the conclusions of behav- 
ioral scientists, and as public relations 
personnel have been increasingly re- 
cruited to advise individuals and institu- 
tions, there has been a greater effort 
made to “plant” seemingly informa- 
tional items in newspapers and maga- 
zines. Similarly, persuasion has been 
carried on not only by what is said or 
printed but, even more important, by 
what is withheld. The recent furor 
over the Pentagon Papers is a case 
in point. 

In his book on the elite press, Merrill 
quotes James Reston: 


We have no right to twist the mass of 
facts into forms which are exciting but 
misleading; to take out of it that portion 
that conforms to our prejudices, to pre- 
serve the shocking or amusing, and to leave 
out the dreary but important qualifications 
which are necessary to essential truth.® 


Merrill adds that the popular press 
“calls the people of the world to play. 
It does not call them to think, to assess, 
to become concerned, involved, or em- 
pathic.”* This is what the leadership 
in the developing countries wants the 
public to do—to be concerned, to be- 
come involved in the national effort 
toward social change, and to think. 
Perhaps the leaders want the public 
to think as they do and perhaps this 
is not the “correct” way. But the fact 
remains that the leaders are getting 
terribly wary. And it is this aspect of 


5. Theodore Peterson et al, The Mass 
Media and Modern Society (Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1965), p. 167. 

6 Merrill, op cit, p. 5 

7. Ibid, pp. 5-6 


the situation which must cause concern 
to those who argue for a free flow of 
information. It is not enough to point 
a finger at those who would like to place 
barriers in the way of such free flow; 
it is also important that those who are 
better endowed with the means to fill 
the channels of communication, stop 
and endeavor to get some idea of the 
reactions of the receiving countries. It 
is up to the scholars of international 
communication to investigate the causes 
of the reactions and come up with con- 
structive suggestions, which then need 
to be fed to those who are clogging 
those channels now with “unhealthy” 
and perhaps unnecessary information. 
It would be far better if some self- 
control were exercised now, for later 
it may be too late because such con- 
trols would by then have come from 
outside. 


SOCIAL CHANGE 


It is possible for scholars to view 
more accurately such a phenomenon, 
and the interrelatedness of human 
thought and behavior, if they look at 
these from the point of view of the 
developing countries. Such communi- 
ties, being in the process of bringing 
about quick and easy social, economic, 
and political change, necessarily expose 
themselves to a great deal of interna- 
tional contact arising from international 
assistance and international expertise. 

While benefiting from such contacts 
and discourse, these communities have 
also, with varying degrees of sophistica- 
tion, become aware of the possibilities 
for international propaganda—using the 
term in its “evil” connotation. Such 
awareness has had its concomitant re- 
actions, often illogical and even irra- 
tional and of a virulent kind. 

The power game can be played 
by more than one. The developing 
countries have increasingly become con- 
scious of this. And much of this con- 
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sciousness has resulted from communi- 
cation with and from the more advanced 
countries, especially those which have 
highly developed media networks and 
the resources to enlarge these net- 
works outside their national boundaries, 
whether through satellites, cables, or 
distribution facilities for printed mate- 
rial. For a long time, it was considered 
that free flow of information is of itself 
a good thing. The quantity or quality 
of such information was to be deter- 
mined by the “rational” potential re- 
ceiver. However, the economics of the 
situation is such that most of this free 
flow of information has been moving in 
only one direction—from the developed 
countries to the developing. 

The fear in the developing countries 
is not only that the information may be 
biased but also that the entertamment 
content and the triviality may have an 
effect on their societies which may not 
be in consonance with the kinds of 
change their leaders are striving for, 
in the social, economic, cultural, and 
political spheres. The implication of 
this for international propaganda seems 
to be fairly clear. Suspicion feeds on 
suspicion and a point is soon reached 
where all non-indigenous influences, di- 
rect and indirect, are taboo. Whether 
the world is moving in that direction, 
back to square one, is a moot pomt. 
It cannot be denied, however, that there 
are signs that it indeed is. One needs 
only to live and work in a developing 
country to feel such a danger. 

The developing countries, generally 
speaking, are in a dilemma. Their 
leaders, however conscientious at their 
best and however illogically sensitive 
and chauvinistic at their worst, do rec- 
ognize the fact tnat they cannot develop 
their countries without some interna- 
tional contact and discourse. They also 
recognize that for any development to 
take place, the communication facilities 


have to be expanded all the way from 
microwave links to teleprinter circuits 
to newsprint. 

This process of mass media develop- 
ment, once initiated for national pur- 
poses, begins to develop a momentum 
of its own. Apart from an increase in 
the number of radio receivers, television 
sets, and films, there is also an increase 
in the number and circulation of news- 
papers, magazines, books, and the like, 
Meanwhile, educational development in- 
creases the demand for reading material. 
It also expands the horizon of the read- 
ing public. To meet this demand, the 
printed media are now forced to fill 
more and more space and to cater to 
the wider interests of their readers. To 
do this, just as the broadcasting net- 
works import old movies and docu- 
mentaries produced by major film 
companies and major U.S. broadcasting 
networks, newspapers and magazines are 
forced to subscribe to syndicated fea- 
ture services, international news agen- 
cies, and so on. It is not uncommon 
to see frequent and spacious spreads on 
hot pants and mini-skirts in the news- 
papers and magazines of sari-wearing 
India or sarong-wearing Malaysia! 

Does this constitute international 
propaganda? Perhaps not. Maybe it 
is easier to talk of international propa- 
ganda only in terms of the publications 
of the U.S. Information Agency or of 
the news reports and feature articles 
coming from TASS. However, it seems 
impossible to disregard the effects of 
material which is not blatantly propa- 
gandistic or political This is the 
dilemma of the developing countries. 
Where does one draw the line? Is it, 
in fact, practical or feasible to want to 
have one’s cake and eat it, too? 


A CASE IN POINT 


A clear-cut answer to this question 
was given recently by the Prime Min- 
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ister of Singapore in a talk to the gen- 
eral assembly of the International Press 
Institute in Helsinki. Mr. Lee Kuan 
Yew said: “The underdeveloped have 
no choice. Whatever the side effects of 
importing Western science and tech- 
nology, not to do so will be worse.” 
Looking at it from the point of view 
of the “exporters,” Mr. Lee had this 
to say: 


Few viewers and readers of the mass media 
in new countries know of the torment 
amongst Western intellectuals. Some 
Americans question where their bureaucra- 
tised science and technology, their mili- 
tary/industrial complex, are leading them.® 


Singapore, a small, multiracial city 
state, has in the last decade made a 
deliberate choice, forced by the very 
nature of its small urban population 
and entrepôt trade, to modernize. 
While accepting the need rapidly to 
model itself in the image of an affluent, 
developed state, it now finds itself, mid- 
way in this thrust, challenged by some 
of the attendant evils of such a speedy 
process. 

“Fortunately, we have not gotten to 
the stage of mod style, communal living, 
drugs, and escapism,“ Mr. Lee mused. 
The Prime Minister also wondered aloud 
whether the mass media could affect a 
people to the extent that over a sus- 
tained period they determine not only 
social bebavior but also political action: 


Censorship can only partially cut off this 
influence. It is more crucial that the local 
production of films and publication of 
newspapers should not be surreptitiously 
captured by their proxies.® 


The latter reference was to foreign 
financiers. 
Although in most new countries radio 
8. As quoted in The Manila Chronicle, 


June 11, 1971. 
9. Ibid. 


and television are controlled by the 
state, Mr. Lee felt that the problem 
was that the economics of operation 
make it necessary to buy foreign pro- 
grams. At their best, he said, these pro- 
grams can entertain without offending 
good taste. At their worst, they can 
undo all that is being inculcated in the 
schools and umiversities. The news- 
papers, even if nationalized, carry re- 
ports from the well-organized worldwide 
news agencies of the West. There is also 
a whole range of American and British- 
language magazines and journals to 
cater to all tastes. And if people cannot 
afford them, USIS and the British 
Information Services provide ample 
facilities. 

The fear of the leaders in the devel- 
oping countries regarding the one-way 
flow of information through the print 
media is not based entirely on hear- 
say. The concern that most of the news 
comes from the four big international 
wire services and that much of the 
feature material comes also from inter- 
nationally syndicated services is a 
real one. 

Although the Singapore Prime Min- 
ister’s feelings and fears, especially 
about the media, may be but one 
man’s, there are increasing indications 
that they are widely shared in many 
of the developing countries—and to 
some extent even perhaps in the devel- 
oped countries. 

The case of The New York Times 
and the Pentagon Papers may perhaps 
be looked upon as a national issue, but 
in these days of international communi- 
cation it does have its international 
implications as well. And these impli- 
cations are not confined to the possible 
“image” which they may project of 
America abroad. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower is reputed to have said: “I believe 
the United States is strong enough to 
expose to the world its differing view- 
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points.” 1° That these viewpoints range 
in subject matter from freedom of the 
press to war and peace or to drugs and 
hippies is common knowledge; and 
Americans are as concerned about the 
international publicity for such matters 
as the leaders in the developing coun- 
tries are concerned about its implica- 
tions for their own national plans and 
programs, values and beliefs. 


THE Print MEDIA 


Insofar as the printed media in the 
developing countries are concerned, 
there are certain specific factors which 
one can discuss as leading to an inter- 
national intercourse which is neither 
planned nor propagated deliberately. It 
is difficult, in the absence of any 
systematic study, to point out how 
much of this international intercourse 
is “propaganda” and how much is non- 
persuasive content affecting thought 
and behavior. To the extent that in 
many of these countries a relatively free 
press does exist and that outright cen- 
sorship does not exist, there is scope for 
a considerable amount of international 
flow of information. But there are 
other factors within the structure of the 
printed media themselves which lead to 
a situation where a great deal of non- 
indigenous material comes in. These 
factors are worthy of consideration. 

The post-colonial era left a number 
of newspapers in the hands of foreign 
investors and of expatriate editors and 
editorial staff who gained their experi- 
ence during the colonial period. We 
are not now dealing with those news- 
papers which printed surreptitiously 
and perhaps provoked people into re- 
bellion or some other manifestation of 
an anti-colonial nature leading thereby 
to independence. We are talking only 


10. Quoted by Frank Stanton, President of 
the Columbia Brcadcasting System, in an ad- 
dress to the International Radio and Tele- 
vision Society, New York, November 25, 1969. 
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about those newspapers which were 
economically viable and which have 
continued to publish after the countries 
gained independence. The editorial 
staffs or these papers have continued, 
generally speaking, as the “Westerners” 
did. They have continued to belong to 
an elite group which is invariably far 
removed from the mass of the people; 
they have continued, by and large, to 
talk a certain “language”’—-which is 
usually the language of The Times of 
London or the Daily News or the Daily 
Express. These have been the news- 
papers which the average journalist in 
the developing countries still tries to 
emulate, whether or not he has the 
benefit of the audience of, say, The New 
York Times, This has led to a certain 
professional conformity which is inter- 
national. It has also limited their 
appeal, viewed in the context of com- 
munities where broad-based govern- 
ments and political structures are now 
generally the rule. This has left the 
newspapers catering only to a small 
minority, however important that 
minority may be in the decision-making 
process. 

Another factor leading to such con- 
formity is both economic and profes- 
sional in nature: the presence of the 
big international news agencies, and in 
many ways their stranglehold on the 
newspapers of the developing countries. 
It is professional because of the quality 
and the convenience which these agen- 
cies provide; it is economic because 
most of the newspapers cannot afford to 
have correspondents in the major news 
centers of the world. An additional 
reason is that many of the developing 
countries cannot afford to have national 
news agencies of any reasonable size; 
and even where these exist, such agen- 
cies in turn have to subscribe to one 
or more of the international agencies for 
their inflow of world news. 

The pressure toward “objectivity” 
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and accuracy to satisfy a mixed clien- 
tele—including governments, commerce, 
and industry, as well as news media of 
varying political beliefs—has already 
led to conformity among the newspapers 
in the industrially advanced countries, 
where it is increasingly common to have 
only one newspaper in each town. Al- 
though not quite to the same extent, a 
similar situation seems to be developing 
in other parts of the world. In the ab- 
sence of human and material resources 
to support competing newspapers, news 
agencies, or feature services, the content 
of newspapers is becoming increasingly 
standardized. 


SPECIALIZED AUDIENCES 


In the case of magazines, however, 
the situation is perhaps slightly better, 
but only slightly. While these pub- 
lishers do aim at more specialized audi- 
ences—youth, women, the educated 
elite, the business community, and so 
on—even they are finding it more con- 
venient and cheaper either to subscribe 
to syndicated material from abroad or 
to buy regional rights to publication of 
new books in serialized form. 

Even where book publishing is con- 
cerned, it is becoming increasingly com- 
mon for publishing firms to establish 
similar relationships with publishers 
abroad. One need only to go into a 
book shop or a stationery shop in a 
developing country to find this uniform- 
ity of taste (innate or developed) 
extending to such things as posters and 
phonograph records. 

Among the widely circulated maga- 
zines, Time, Newsweek, Life and the 
Readers Digest come immediately to 
mind as those which have special edi- 
tions for specific regions, with local 
advertising and well-organized distribu- 
tion systems. Newspapers like the 
international edition of the Herald 
Tribune, the Sunday New York Times, 
or the weekly English edition of Le 
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Monde, reach the far corners of the 
earth within a day or two of publica- 
tion. And books, whether they be Tke 
Death of a President, The Ugly Amer- 
ican, or Candy, are to be found on the 
bookshelves of the rest of the world 
at almost the same time as they reach 
the homes of Americans. 

It is obvious, therefore, that, for good 
or bad, international intercourse made 
possible through the ever-expanding 
channels of communication has indeed 
led to a certain amount of commonness 
and uniformity through the printed 
media, even as it has led to the same 
result through the non-print media. 

One must note, however, that insofar 
as the developing countries are con- 
cerned, this commonness and uniform- 
ity, internationally speaking, have so 
far been generally confined to small 
minorities—minorities which are well 
educated and relatively high up in the 
socio-economic scale. It is only a mat- 
ter of time before these tastes, these 
values and beliefs, percolate down- 
ward and begin to affect the majorities. 
This will happen as intra-national com- 
munication networks begin to function 
as effectively as the international chan- 
nels perform today. The tragedy in 
many of the developing countries is that 
it is easier, in both a practical and a 
psychological sense, for a person in a 
capital city to communicate with Lon- 
don or Paris or New York or Moscow 
than with someone in a smaller town 
or rural community in his own country. 

The recognition of this phenomenon 
in the developing countries has been 
fairly recent. Fears are being expressed 
openly by the leaders in these countries 
that the process has already gone so far 
that it cannot be reversed. The ques- 
tion now is: should efforts be made in 
fact to reverse it, or is it the inevitable 
result of development and moderniza- 
tion? After all, these are, in most 
cases, the same leaders who only a few 
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years ago not only recognized the need 
for international intercourse but also 
insisted upon it. The price, if indeed 
it is a price, had to be paid. Ii pres- 
sures are growing for a reversal of the 
process, these pressures are being ex- 
erted, by and targe, by the senior citi- 
zens, to whom such change has perhaps 
been too rapid for adjustment and too 
intense for emotional comfort. Where 
such a feeling of going too far has been 
felt by the leaders themselves, it is very 
political in nature, and only social and 
cultural to a lesser degree. Foreign 
investment, welcomed in other fields, 
has been seen as a threat—a political 
threat—-when it impinges upon the 
media. There has been a growing con- 
cern about expatriates owning and/or 
operating the media, for fear that public 
sentiment may be swayed in favor of 
political ideologies repugnant to the 
basic tenets of the present leaders. 

One of the more cogent arguments 
of the leaders of developing countries 
today is that political stability is per- 
haps more important than political phi- 
losophy—and especially the freedoms 
that go with it—and that a country 
cannot afford the luxury of a clash of 
ideas or a clash of interests while it is 
dealing with the more fundamental 
problems of food and shelter. 

As far as the printed media are con- 
cerned, the pressure is toward more 
conformity—not conformity with inter- 
national standards or international 
symbols but with national aspirations, 
with national needs and national pri- 
orities, and therefore with national 
governments. The printed media there- 
fore are standing today amid a great 
deal of talk about international inter- 
course, and are on the brink of dis- 
aster, for the very reason that in their 
shortsighted quest for international- 
ism--admittedly propounded by their 
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own national leadership at an earlier 
stage—they are paying the price for 
neglecting their own national roles. 

It has been said repeatedly in the 
literature of communication that a coun- 
try’s media networks and media content 
are but a reflection of the country’s 
own structure, its own values, beliefs, 
and aspirations, and its own stage of 
development. To the extent that the 
printed media are in tne throes of intel- 
lectual ferment, they do reflect the mood 
of their countries. The media as pro- 
ducers have been found wanting; the 
media as importers have been short- 
sighted. By importing material to sat- 
isfy their own immediate needs and by 
not making efforts meanwhile to develop 
their own production capacities, they 
are in danger of neither producing nor 
being allowed to import further. 

The implication of such a state of 
affairs, viewed from an international 
point of view, propagandistic or other- 
wise, is frightening. This discussion 
has dealt with the problem deliberately 
and almost exclusively from the point 
of view of the developing countries 
because the more developed countries 
have had such intercourse for a long 
time and have built their own safe- 
guards and their own forms of attack. 
The United States and the Soviet Union, 
for example, have worked out a fairly 
convenient way of exchanging publica- 
tions, such as America Illustrated and 
Sovtet Life. The number of copies, the 
content, and the like, are all fairly 
well standardized. No overtly propa- 
gandistic material is permitted, but 
each knows what type of content may 
subtly influence the readers. 

The developing countries are new at 
this game. But they are beginning to 
learn the rules and it would be a great 
shame if, because of their own lack of 
experience and lack of foresight, they 
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were to stop playing the game alto- 
gether. Propaganda used in its broadest 
and healthiest connotation can add 
greatly to a society’s education and 
experience. The political aspects of it 
can perhaps be controlled if all parties 
concerned can achieve some kind of 
understanding in a spirit of give and 
take. But to lose sight of the social and 
cultural advantages accruing from inter- 
national exchange of information, and 
so to reject them, is tantamount to 
throwing out the baby with the bath 
water. 

In his oft-quoted discussion on 
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Political Propaganda, Bartlett said as 
long ago as 1940 that 


today propaganda is in the air and on it. 
There is no escaping from its insistent 
voice. Even were it only half as effective 
as it is often claimed to be its power 
would be enormous. ... It is at work to 
fashion the education of the child, the 
ambitions of youth, the activities of the 
prime of life, and it pursues the aged to 
the grave.*+ 


It is this fear of propaganda, right or 
wrong, that the leadership in the 
developing countries shares. 


11 F. C. Bartlett, op cit., p 463. 
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THE DILEMMA OF CULTURAL PROPAGANDA 


T WAS right on, heavy, out of 

sight—the grooviest international 
cultural event of the age. With its 
invitation to the American ping-pong 
team, Peking scored a propaganda 
master-stroke of epochal proportions. 
Even though it didn’t win the games, 
the United States also scored a scoop. 
The easy affability of the Americans 
fascinated their Chinese hosts. One 
youngster, especially, symbolized the in- 
dividualism of our society. He wore a 
battered hillbilly hat atop his shoulder- 
length locks. Tight tiedyed bell- 
bottom jeans encased his lanky legs. 
An ecology emblem emblazoned his 
shirt, which also carried three cryptic 
words: “Let it be.” From a song by 
Paul McCartney, the words meant, 
“Don’t screw it up by meddling 
around.” 

Ever since the end of World War II, 
powerful nations obsessed with the need 
to sell their systems overseas have been 
meddling around with cultural activities 
as part of a vast offensive aimed at 
“the hearts and minds” of other peoples. 
A question often asked about the Amer- 
ican effort is whether or not we are 
“screwing it up.” 

Few would fault the ostensible intent: 
to share the cultural riches of differ- 
ent societies. Enjoyment, appreciation, 
understanding, seem like civilized goals 
for enlightened peoples to pursue. The 
Peking experience, auguring the begin- 
ning of the end of China’s isolation, 
suggests that international cultural ex- 
change may be an arena in which no- 
body loses and everyone wins. Yet, 
despite the accolades, ping-pong propa- 
ganda epitomizes in many minds certain 
doubts about the use of culture as a 
weapon in ideological war. 

Whether international propaganda 
through cultural activities is “good” 
or “bad,” whether the United States is 
“screwing it up,’ whether we should 
cling to our present course of harnessing 
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culture to propaganda’s purposes or 
“let it be”—these are questions un- 
answerable except in the context of 
propaganda as an international instru- 
ment, viewed as a whole. 


THe Purposes oF PROPAGANDA 


The purposes of propaganda are to 
influence opinion, to mold attitudes into 
forms favorable to the propagandizing 
power, to create attractive images in 
what might otherwise be hostile minds. 
It is natural for Americans to assume 
that in this area the United States holds 
advantages over its adversaries. Proud 
of our advertising prowess, we trust it 
to succeed abroad as it does at home. 
Prouder still of our “product”—the 
principles that underlie our freedoms, 
the practices that produce our pros- 
perity—-Americans are confident that in 
a contest with authoritarian “isms,” we 
shall prevail. 

The Peking experience exposes certain 
weaknesss in these assumptions. Ping- 
pong propaganda makes clear that cer- 
tain initiatives lie with the totalitarian 
opposition. It was appropriate, indeed 
essential, for the Chinese government to 
extend an official invitation to the Amer- 
ican team. Without such official inter- 
cession, neither the players nor the ac- 
companying correspondents would have 
been permitted in Peking. Except for 
certain cultural activities to be later 
explored, no similar capability rests 
with Washington. True, the President 
relaxed currency restrictions enough to 
enable Chinese to visit the United 
States should the People’s Republic ap- 
prove such travel. But sports, together 
with most other cultural aspects of 
American life, are conducted under 
private auspices. The invitation subse- 
quently proffered to China’s players 
could only have come, as it did, from a 
private association. 

Ironically, such success as the United 
States achieved in China was won by 
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the non-identification of our players 
with official American aims. More rep- 
resentative of our disaffected youth 
than of our foreign policy, the players 
stressed the unofficial nature of their 
presence, avoided politics and polemics, 
warmed their hosts by wearing Maoist 
emblems, and injected a human note 
into the official pomp of Peking’s cele- 
bration. In the process, our players 
conveyed something of the insouciance 
of the American character. 


The Core of the 
Propaganda Problem 


Here, in the different character of 
open and closed societies and in the 
quality of their peoples, lies the core 
of the propaganda problem. Officially 
conducted propaganda is appropriate to 
authoritarian regimes. It is less con- 
genial to free societies. In many re- 
spects, indeed, official propaganda goes 
against the American grain. 

Americans are averse to brainwash- 
ing in any form except in self-labeled 
advertising, to which they are inured 
and to some extent immune. A presi- 
dential candidate discredited himself in 
the last campaign by admitting that he 
had been brainwashed by the military. 
The furor over the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System documentary, The Selling of 
the Pentagon, accented our antipathy 
on one hand toward official propaganda, 
on the other to deviousness in public 
information media. The Pentagon 
Papers revealed the intensity of the 
struggle within American society—be- 
tween government’s right to withhold or 
distort information “in the national 
interest,” and the insistence of the press 
on its constitutional responsibility to 
keep the public fully informed. On 
balance, Americans appear to prefer a 
free Fourth Estate to one subject to 
federal control and manipulation. The 
same attitude prevails in education, the 
arts, and entertainment. 
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Emphasizing America’s fear of federal 
brainwashing is a law that prohibits the 
agency established by Congress to “tell 
America’s story to the world” from 
telling that story to America. The out- 
put of the United States Information 
Agency is exclusively for export. Oc- 
casionally, as in the case of a film on 
President Kennedy’s assassination, the 
ban is relaxed. But however permissive 
Congress may be of the public relations 
function in other federal fields, it reso- 
lutely protects the American public 
from the impact of our own official 
propaganda. 

Such strong aversion to official inter- 
ference with informational processes in 
the domestic domain raises questions 
about the consistency of the American 
position in propagandizing other peo- 
ples. Is it right to broadcast concepts 
intended to influence the attitudes of 
people overseas while protecting our 
own people from the selfsame concepts? 
Is it right to rely at home on free, varie- 
gated, and unofficial media to broadcast 
the infinity of information, opinion, and 
entertainment generated within an open 
society, and to rely abroad on official 
indoctrination? Is it right for a people 
who speak at home with myriad voices 
to address the outside world through 
one official mouthpiece—the Voice of 
America? 


“Cultural Imperialism” 


The paradox of America’s position in 
propaganda is heightened by our anti- 
imperial stance. From our interven- 
tion in the Philippines in 1898 to our 
present involvement in Vietnam, we dis- 
claim any designs on the territorial 
autonomy of other peoples. In an age 
of electronic communication, the instru- 
ments of which we command, what is 
imperialism? Is it simply a policy of 
territorial extension? Or does it em- 
brace the invasion of human minds? 
Given other nations’ needs for literacy, 
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public health, agricultural and other 
expertise, is it wise or just to drench 
distant and defenseless airwaves with 
tendentious news, or with a culture so 
dynamic as to undermine the life styles 
of struggling societies? Added to the 
avalanches of privately produced and 
commercially distributed Americana— 
our films, TV programs, magazines, 
newspapers, and books—does our of- 
ficial output support the suspicion that 
America is guilty of imperialism all the 
more insidious for its altruistic airs? 
Questions like these invite obvious 
answers. The United States, it is 
claimed, cannot abandon the field of 
ideas to implacable enemies using every 
means, including force and falsehood, to 
malign America, to subvert the moral 
force of our domestic and international 
actions, and to isolate us intellectually 
in a hostile world. The United States 
has no choice but to maintain a vast 
official propaganda apparatus to place 
events in proper perspective, to set the 
record straight in the minds of for- 
eigners, to spread appreciation for our 
culture, and to combat lies with truth. 


Truth—The American Shibboleth 


Truth is the essence of the American 
argument. It is our shibboleth, our 
watchword, the banner beneath which 
our propagandists march. Not a single 
new director of the USIA enters into 
his task without attesting his devotion 
to truth, even though it may mean re- 
vealing abroad the warts on the Amer- 
ican visage. Americans recoil from 
revelations of official mendacity, re- 
cently instanced by the Pentagon 
Papers. That our government should 
withhold, mold, or otherwise mismanage 
news offends all but the most cynical 
segments of our society. 

But here again, the exquisite irony of 
the American predicament in propa- 
ganda intervenes. What separates rea- 
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sonable men from fanatics, what dis- 
tinguishes free men from their foes, is 
awareness that truth is fugitive, manipu- 
lated by men with their own sense of 
its sanctity, and variously revealed 
within the many cultures that have pur- 
sued it since long before our republic 
was born. 

The world well knows-—-and none 
better than our propagandists, the Presi- 
dents they serve, and the Congresses 
that provide their budgets—that the 
benchmark by which truth is judged is 
its residual benefit to the propagan- 
dizing power. Even the revelation of 
our warts is sanctioned by the need to 
create credibility. No administration is 
immune to the temptation to define 
truth in terms of its own desires. No 
propaganda agency financed by any 
government is likely to last unless it 
interprets truth by its own standards. 
It is the realization that our own gov- 
ernment, no less than any other, twists 
truth to serve whatever ends an admin- 
istration believes best serves its inter- 
ests, that rocks America to its roots. 
It is precisely the interpretation of 
truth by American standards and the 
extension of American standards over- 
seas that sensitive people, including 
many Americans—especially our young 
people—abhor. 


THe Morar ISSUE 


Totalitarian governments, obsessed by 
their belief in Marxist-Leninist-Maoist 
or other dogma, are not embarrassed 
by the moral issues inherent in propa- 
ganda. Bigotry is one of the least at- 
tractive aspects of the communist creed. 
That all art, all education, all enter- 
tainment, all sport, all other manifesta- 
tions of culture, are but “cogs and 
wheels in the whole revolutionary ma- 
chine” is frankly admitted by Commu- 
nist regimes. To quote the People’s 
Daily in Peking: 
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The proletarian revolutionary film must, 
with wholehearted eagerness, create the 
heroic images of the workers, peasants, 
and soldiers, eulogize their great struggle, 
express the certain law of the development 
of the revolution, and indicate the path 
to seize the inevitable victory. 


Or to go back to Lenin: 


Just as the army cannot fight without arms, 
so the Party cannot carry out its ideo- 
logical mission without that efficient and 
powerful weapon, the press.. . We can- 
not put the press into unreliable hands. 


Such bigotry is alien to America, or 
so we assume. The subjugation of the 
arts and media by the state is repugnant 
to our ideals, contrary to our custom. 
American society is human and there- 
fore prone to imperfection. American 
society is open; its vices and virtues 
are equally visible to every eye, beyond 
the ability of any propaganda apparatus 
to exalt its excellence or apply cosmetics 
to its faults. Professing to see truth 
as more divine than mortal in its revela- 
tion—‘“as God gives us to see the truth,” 
in Lincoln’s words—we are vexed by the 
inconsistencies between our principles 
and our practices. 

If anything has plagued our propa- 
ganda since it emerged from its World 
War II chrysalis (the Office of War 
Information), it is these inconsistencies, 
anomalies, ambiguities, and ethical ab- 
stractions. The best of those who 
struggle on the front lines of hard 
propaganda or the soft underbelly of 
culture are inevitably and inextricably 
caught up in this confusion. A few 
time-servers may remain indifferent to 
anything but their paychecks and pro- 
motions. A few fanatics may proceed 
on the premise that the American story 
told with messianic zeal or Madison 
Avenue magic will persuade the world. 
But, unlike the Machiavellian image of 
the propagandist in many minds, many 
of the men and women who wage 
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our propaganda war are serious, 
thoughtful professionals troubled by the 
perplexities that propaganda poses. 

Be he an Ed Barrett, an Ed Murrow, 
a Carl Rowan, a John Chancellor, or a 
Frank Shakespeare—men who, having 
made their mark in domestic communi- 
cation, were chosen to lead USIA in its 
very different and more difficult exter- 
nal tasks—all have been confused, their 
staffs nonplussed, their councils divided, 
their effectiveness diminished, by the 
contradiction between the ideals of the 
country they serve and their stated 
mission. ‘The country and the mission 
have never mixed. True in the halcyon 
days when Americans were united by a 
common faith in their national promise, 
it is even truer in a time of division, 
dissension, and doubt. 


THE CULTURAL COMPONENT 


And yet, however riven USIA has 
been on other issues, it has clung under 
all administrations to a curious thesis, 
totally at odds with the American ideal. 
In its view, the masses of people in 
other countries either do not matter or 
are beyond the reach of the American 
message. The agency’s efforts are there- 
fore aimed at the power elites, opinion- 
molders, and so-called gate-keepers of 
other societies. Among the reasons for 
this practice are the illiteracy and im- 
potence of the masses. Budget limita- 
tions assert the need to pinpoint vital 
targets.” We thus concentrate our 
resources on an educated oligarchy in- 
stead of “dissipating” them on the 
masses. However valid the reasons, the 
result is a program pitched far above 
the anxieties, aspirations, and compre- 
hension of the common people. Were 
it for no other reason, this preoccupa- 
tion with an intellectual aristocracy at- 
taches special importance to the cultural 
component of American propaganda. 

This component of American propa- 
ganda spans a wide spectrum of under- 
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takings designed to inform, educate, 
amuse, and otherwise influence the 
power strata of other societies. Phil- 
harmonic orchestras, “acid rock bands,” 
painters, poets, scientists, editors, actors, 
educators, lawyers, librarians—practi- 
tioners of every profession, representa- 
tives of every race comprising our 
polyglot public, eminences of every 
American institution—these, together 
with the output of our publishers, and 
television and film producers, are sent 
abroad to communicate with the upper 
classes. 

Reversing the flow, the elites of 
other societies are invited to America 
to observe or to share in the American 
process. Scholars, students, scientists, 
soldiers—-mature men and women in 
charge of public affairs, younger people 
with high power-potential—are given 
tours of our cities, scholarships in our 
schools, opportunities to meet their 
American peers in politics, the sciences 
and arts, the professions. In this prov- 
ince—the ability to invite carefully 
chosen individuals to visit the United 
States under official auspices—Washing- 
ton can and does exercise the power that 
Peking employed in connection with 
America’s ping-pong players, but not on 
the same mind-blowing scale. 


The Misuse of Culture 


The results achieved by cultural ac- 
tivities under the auspices of a variety 
of U.S. agencies are impressive. When- 
ever countries are caught between com- 
peting ideologies, reservoirs of good will 
are kept abrim by the loyalty of civil- 
ians and soldiers moved by the memo- 
ries of their contact with Americans. 
To gainsay the good would be to deny 
the power of cultural propaganda. 
Those who condemn it agree that it 
possesses great power. It is the har- 
nessing of the power for good, inherent 
in cultural exchange, to serve narrow 
national interests with which they dis- 
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agree. It is the utilization of culture to 
heighten tension in a volatile world, 
rather than to abate it, that they decry. 
It is the conversion of so powerful an 
instrument for peace into a weapon of 
ideological war—a weapon all the more 
malignant for the cultural camouflage 
that conceals its true intent—that they 
impugn. It is to the absence of prin- 
ciple that characterizes such misuse of 
culture that they object. 

Many of the same anomalies that 
impair our hard propaganda hit with 
special force in the field of culture. 
America has little or none of the tradi- 
tion of government patronage, royal 
academies, state theaters that charac- 
terizes other societies. (Whether the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts augurs a change of stance 
is a question as yet unanswered.) 
Despite the President’s recent bid to 
the heads of all executive departments 
to look into “how the arts and artists 
can be of help to your agency and to its 
program,” the thrust of our experience 
is in an opposite direction. To keep 
the artist free of federal pressure, to 
avoid the imposition of statist stan- 
dards, to place the artist in the van- 
guard of change—such are the tradi- 
tional safeguards of America’s artistic 
conscience, the imprimaturs of its aes- 
thetic expression. Financed with fed- 
eral funds, expended under official aus- 
pices, serving a government’s cause, 
managed by embassy oificials, the essen- 
tial nature of American art is obscured, 
its integrity compromised, its vitality 
threatened. 

Identical arguments apply to educa- 
tion. Much of the upheaval on our 
campuses today stems from what schol- 
ars, students, and the public at large 
regard as federal invasion of academic 
freedom. Government grants for re- 
search are seen as suborning the most 
precious prerogatives of an educational 
institution—~-to seek and spread knowl- 
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edge for the sake of mankind rather 
than to serve the special interests of 
the state. 


THE CRISIS IN CONFIDENCE 


The strength of education, of the arts, 
of all other expressions of American 
culture, derives from and depends on 
their openness, their honesty, their pur- 
ity of motive and method. Suspicion 
that they are mindless or secret pawns 
of propaganda may not immediately af- 
fect their impact, for the hunger of the 
world for knowledge is such that im- 
poverished peoples will accept it from 
any source. But perceptive audiences 
overseas, most especially elites, are not 
or will not be long beguiled by the 
ostensible innocence of culture-packaged 
propaganda. 

As for American participants, a cer- 
tain malaise cannot help but infect any 
honest academician or artist who real- 
izes that he is the hidden, ultimate 
weapon in a propaganda arsenal that 
pinpoints elites as a primary target. 
Many doubtless will continue to enjoy 
opportunities to travel, to teach, to per- 
form, and otherwise to fulfill their of- 
ficial function. Some will rationalize 
their official affiliation by the palpable 
good that they do. But the more the 
inconsistency is rationalized, the greater 
the threat to the integrity of American 
culture, the more distant the goal of 
mutual understanding, the greater the 
crisis in confidence, the more elusive 
the peace. 


“RTHICAL IMPERATIVES” VERSUS 
“Harp REALITIES” 


Whether and to what degree the 
United States should be moved by 
ethical imperatives such as these are 
moot questions. But whatever one’s 
opinion of cultural activities in interna- 
tional propaganda, it seems sensible to 
evaluate the methods, aims, and effec- 
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tiveness of the existing arrangement and 
to examine alternatives. 

Cultural intercourse between the 
United States and the Soviet Union is 
now regulated by official negotiation. 
Periodically, a cultural compact is de- 
vised. Each party seeks a favorable 
balance in the cultural competition in 
which the two countries engage. Only 
so many copies of an American propa- 
ganda publication are permitted to cir- 
culate within the Soviet Union. The 
American public, in turn, is exposed to 
a Soviet publication equivalent in quan- 
tity and kind. Similarly, the Bolshoi 
Ballet, a balalaika band, the Red Army 
Choir, and any other group Moscow 
believes will affix in American minds 
a favorable image of communist culture 
are matched by whatever Washington 
deems the most politically potent, ex- 
portable examples of American art. 
The economic abundance produced by 
each society is made manifest in world 
fairs and bilaterally agreed-on exhibi- 
tions. The aim of each government is 
to employ culture as an advertisement 
for the superiority of its own system. 


“Quid Pro Quo” Culture 


How many Americans, how many 
Russians, are influenced by guid pro 
quo culture, to what degree, and with 
what effect, is impossible to assess. 
Clearly, however, manipulation of the 
arts is the Soviet way of manipulating 
people. And such manipulation of hu- 
man beings, as someone once said, is 
the biggest difference between the Soviet 
and American systerrs. If this is so, 
existing cultural exchange as negotiated 
by governments is conducted in a com- 
munist pattern and controlled by com- 
munist rules. If culture is the spon- 
taneous evocation of a civilization, as 
evidenced by its arts, the culture that 
America exports under official auspices, 
however high its quality, is non-repre- 
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sentative of American society. One has 
only to compare America’s officially 
published magazine with the output of 
our free-enterprise press to perceive 
that, however enticing the content or 
excellent the format, the inquisitive 
nature and criticial spirit of American 
publishing are absent from the propa- 
ganda periodical. 


USIS Libraries 


A similar affliction affects the libraries 
established abroad under official aus- 
pices. United States Information Ser- 
vice (USIS) libraries are intended to 
exemplify the total access to published 
information and opinion that Americans 
enjoy. The keystone of an American 
library is its inclusiveness; everything in 
print, however critical of our society, 
however favorable to socialism, com- 
munism, or any other creed, is repre- 
sented on its shelves. This, the quality 
that distinguishes an American library 
from its Communist counterparts, is 
exactly what is absent in USIS installa- 
tions. Books aplenty, instantly avail- 
able on open shelves, readily readable 
by everyone who seeks sanctuary in 
the inviting environment our libraries 
provide, offer an attractive American 
facade. But behind the facade lurks a 
fallacy. Be it by a Cohn and Schine 
team, a Congressman, or any other ag- 
grieved citizen who protests the expendi- 
ture of public funds for books he deems 
‘inimical to the national interest,” the 
selection process is subject to censor- 
ship. To the degree that our overseas 
libraries are censored to suit official 
aims, their character is compromised, 
their purity contaminated, their effec- 
tiveness impaired. 

The tit-for-tat pattern of Soviet- 
American cultural exchange—one which 
may some day be applied to Sino- 
American cultural affairs—differs from 
the pattern applied to friendly and neu- 
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tral nations. With these, culture is 
neither negotiated nor exchanged. The 
United States, possessed of the money, 
the will, and the command of communi- 
cations, exports what it pleases. In 
return it receives either nothing, or the 
very little that poorer peoples can pro- 
vide. In the absence of any balance or 
restraint in what is sent and received 
lies the substance of the charge of 
cultural imperialism on America’s part. 

In sum, it is conceivable that the 
United States, far from achieving its 
aims in the exportation and exploitation 
of its culture, may in fact be defeating 
its aims. Untrue to its ideals, incon- 
sistent in its practices, it may be sending 
abroad a caricature of its culture— 
dynamic and attractive, but devoid of 
the principle that gives it meaning, the 
pulse that gives it life. Certainly the 
world offers little evidence, in its under- 
standing of our domestic difficulties or 
appreciation of our foreign policies, to 
justify an opposite conclusion. 


THE ALTERNATIVES 


Then what alternatives to the existing 
arrangement does America face? The 
answer derives from divergent assess- 
ments of America’s meaning, intentions, 
weaknesses, and strengths. To some, 
unsure of the resilience of American 
institutions, distrustful of the public 
power to take the measure of Com- 
munist claims, and determined to pit 
against communism’s menace the fullest 
force America can muster in the psycho- 
logical as in other spheres, the only 
course is to increase our official efforts. 
Any abdication of our position in the 
propaganda field, any retreat before 
Communist intransigence, any failure to 
extend and exploit our capabilities 
in cultural communication, would seem 
close to treason. 

Others, confident of the strength of 
American institutions, trustful of the 
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public’s common sense, and imbued with 
the belief that existing efforts are un- 
productive, would weigh the advantages 
of quitting our present course and 
pitting against the Communist pattern 
of officially manipulated culture an 
opposite pattern evolving from our own 
ideals and experience. 

They would abandon, unilaterally, the 
exploitation of culture for propaganda 
purposes; cease official negotiation with 
Communist regimes to manipulate and 
control cultural exchange: open our 
doors to Communist artists, educators, 
athletes, and other “ambassadors of 
culture,” on the premise that nothing 
but good could come of their exposure 
to an open society. 

They would recognize that official 
propaganda is uncongenial to America’s 
ideals and inconsistent with its institu- 
tions. They would acknowledge that 
America’s strength lies in the freedom 
and diversity of our informational media 
and the absence of official constraints 
on our culture. They would act abroad 
in the knowledge that the foreign affairs 
of an open society can succeed only 
when they are honest extensions of our 
domestic actions. They would quit 
playing the propaganda game by totali- 
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tarian rules. They would end our official 
propaganda efforts, disband our propa- 
ganda apparatus, silence the Voice of 
America, and save $150 million of the 
$180 million now appropriated for our 
propaganda.* They would place our 
reliance abroad as at home on the di- 
versity of our society, the variety and 
virility of our arts, the free interplay 
of unmanaged media, the purity of our 
education, and the common sense of 
common people. They would augment 
and strengthen existing non-official in- 
struments for cultural exchange, and 
move toward the establishment of an 
independent organization insulated from 
government influence. They would act 
in the knowledge that on a planet men- 
aced by nuclear destruction, ecological 
disaster, the tyranny of noise—a planet 
on which our super-sophisticated com- 
munications systems must be used to 
save the human race—propaganda is 
obsolete. They would base whatever 
course is taken—whether that offered 
here or any other—on awareness that 
official meddling in cultural affairs is 
screwing it up. They would, in short, 
“Let it be.” 


*$30 million might be spent on essential 
education and public relations activities. 
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T IS seven p.m. in Moscow and 

before a distinguished audience of 
Soviet dignitaries, dance enthusiasts, 
and bureaucrats in Estradniy Teatr, 
the curtain rises on a performance by 
America’s Alvin Ailey Dance Company. 

At that very moment in Munich, the 
Amerika Haus plays host to sixteen 
German college students discussing the 
future of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. Tom Anders, a-Fulbright 
Scholar and graduate student in po- 
litical science at the Massachusetts 
Institute of ‘Technology, leads the 
discussion. 

In New Delhi, the American Ambas- 
sador is calling on Mrs. Gandhi to 
present a copy of a recent book about 
her father, former Prime Minister 
Nehru, by a University of Michigan 
professor. 

Meanwhile, classes are changing at 
the binational center in Cali, Colombia. 
Seventeen-year-old Maria Angela Lopez 
wanders through the halls, gazing at an 
exhibit which features the Apollo XI 
moon mission and waiting for her 
third-year class in English to begin. 

In a Bulgarian village just outside of 
Plovdiv, a retired army officer closes the 
door to his bedroom and turns on the 
radio to catch a news broadcast from 
Radio Free Europe. 

In Bangkok, theater lights dim on a 
full house of Thais who have come to 
watch John Wayne sock it to the 
bad guys once again. Following the 
feature, they will see an unattributed 
thirty-minute documentary depicting 
the Soviet Union’s ruthless crushing of 
Czechoslovakia’s moment of liberaliza- 
tion in 1968. 

All of this represents America’s prop- 
aganda machinery in action. Around 
the clock, around the globe, thousands 
of Americans and non-Americans alike 
are hard at work seeking to create or 
enhance public support overseas for 
United States foreign policy. All but a 
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few of the many government agencies 
and departments play some part in this 
operation. 

Ostensibly, our primary propaganda 
vehicle is the U.S. Information Agency 
(USIA). It is charged with “influ- 
encing public attitudes of other nations 
... by overt use of various techniques 
of communication... .”* To carry 
out this mission, USIA uses radio, 
television, motion pictures, magazines, 
newspapers, pamphlets, libraries, exhib- 
its, concerts, English-teaching, and as 
much personal contact as possible. With 
a staff of just over ten thousand em- 
ployes, about half of whom are 
“locals”—non-Americans who do most 
of the non-policy work—the agency 
operates programs in over one hundred 
countries. In those countries where 
USIA activity is prohibited, the agency 
uses its international radio arm, the 
Voice of America, in an attempt to 
reach the population with the American 
message. 

But, though USIA was created in 
1953 to serve as our chief propagandist, 
its role has always been limited.? Other 
agencies within the governmental hier- 
archy share its responsibilities. 

Any inventory of the American propa- 
ganda arsenal must begin with the 
White House press conference and the 
daily State Department press briefings. 
Covered by a host of foreign reporters 
and by the many news services circu- 
lated abroad, these two channels may 
well be the most important propaganda 
tools we have. But since these press 
conferences and briefings are also 


1. Memorandum from President John F. 
Kennedy to Edward R. Murrow, January 25, 
1963. See The Agency in Brief, 1971 CWash- 
ington: USIA), p. 4. 

2. USIA was established August 1, 1953, by 
President Eisenhowers Reorganization Plan 8 
For a summary of earlier activities, see John 
H Henderson, The United States Information 
Agency (New York: Frederick A Praeger, 
1969), Fp 23-60. 
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covered by domestic media, USIA does 
not participate. Congress, on numerous 
occasions, has indicated its intent that 
the American government not engage in 
domestic propaganda. 

The State Department also has re- 
sponsibility for cultural exchange. When 
USIA was organized, many felt that 
the exchange programs should be moved 
to the new agency together with the 
information or propaganda activities. 
But Senator Fulbright, whose name is 
practically synonymous with scholarly 
exchange programs, was supicious of 
the propaganda agency and insisted that 
responsibility for these programs remain 
in the State Department. ‘To this day, 
an Assistant Secretary of State makes 
the policy decisions which direct the 
annual exchange of 6,000 students, 
teachers, research scholars, profession- 
als, and government and business lead- 
ers. He also manages a limited program 
of cultural presentations ranging from 
the Philadelphia Orchestra to the late 
Louis Armstrong. USIA administers 
these programs overseas, an anomaly 
explained only by convenience. 

Primarily Known for its information- 
gathering or spying, the Central Intel- 
Higence Agency directs a number of 
sensitive operations that include propa- 
ganda, As with all CIA operations, 
only a select few government officials 
know the exact nature and dimensions 
of the propaganda effort. But it has 
become common knowledge that Radio 
Free Europe and Radio Liberty, which 
broadcast to Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union, respectively, are creatures 
of the Intelligence Agency. Other trans- 
mitters in the Caribbean and Southeast 
Asia have also been traced to the CIA. 
In addition, the CIA supports local 
writers in many countries who produce 
favorable editorials or commentaries 
when the occasion demands. 

The roster of cooks in the U.S. gov- 
ernment’s propaganda kitchen doesn’t 
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stop with the White House, the State 
Department, and the CIA. Virtually 
every major department conducts some 
international activity designed to win 
friends and influence people abroad. 
Defense, Commerce, Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Peace Corps, NASA—even 
the Smithsonian——all have their propa- 
ganda role. The cost of these opera- 
tions is close to $300 million annually. 
USTA’s ‘budget is roughly $185 million. 
The State Department’s cultural ex- 
change unit spends approximately $40 
million annually. And, although exact 
figures are unavailable, the CIA prob- 
ably spends $25 million per year on 
Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty 
alone, 


THe IMPACT 


How effective is U.S. propaganda, 
and particularly USIA? Is it worth the 
expenditure of government time and 
money? Evaluating these activities re- 
mains largely a matter of intuition. 
Social science data are available for a 
number of individual programs, indi- 
cating that a certain percentage of 
Yugoslavs listen to the Voice of America 
three times a week, or that a certain 
magazine is read by one out of five 
graduate students at a particular uni- 
versity. But the big question of 
whether all this activity really makes a 
difference is usually answered in terms 
of a person’s political persuasion rather 
than any scientific data. 

Former Ambassador John Galbraith, 
for example, summed up his view of 
USIA output in India: 


The Washington USIA is horrible. Day 
after day it belches out dreary and boring 
attacks on the USSR and China in the most 
repulsive and stinking prose. Nothing 
could do more to promote neutralism, or 
anyhow total inattention.® 


3 John Kenneth Galbraith, Ambassadors 
Journal (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1969), 
p. 97. 
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On the other hand, Mark Evans, a vice 
president of Metromedia, with more 
conservative views, told me that USIA 
is a failure because it spends too much 
time “balancing” its coverage. “I was 
overseas at the time of Watts,” he said. 
“You should have heard the Voice of 
America telling all the lurid details. 


Radio Moscow couldn’t have done a 


better job.” 

These are extreme positions; but a 
growing number of journalists, scholars, 
and propaganda practitioners are call- 
ing for a re-examination of U.S. propa- 
ganda.* Senior career officials, congres- 
sional aides who oversee USIA opera- 
tions, and other members of the foreign 
affairs establishment, evidence a deep 
malaise regarding the effectiveness of 
our propaganda network. 


LACK oF MISSION 


Permeating USIA and the State De- 
partment is the conviction that Amer- 
ican propaganca lacks direction and 
purpose, that our information and cul- 
tural efforts, and even our foreign pol- 
icy, are lagging behind the changing 
world we are trying to influence. As 
relations thaw with the Soviet Union 
and Communist China, hard-hitting 
anti-Communist themes, long a staple 
of USIA’s menu of activities, seem 
anachronistic. The agency’s statement 
of mission, spelled out by President 
Kennedy in 1963, reeks with Cold War 
phraseology, but the attempts to rewrite 
it during the past two administrations 
have met with failure. USIA’s present 
director, Frank Shakespeare, is an at- 
tractive and innovative leader, but he 
holds an outdated, black and white view 
of the world which is in sharp contrast 
to the views of his foreign-service staff." 


4, See Edward L Bernays, ed, The Case 
for Reappraisal of US Overseas Information 
Policies and Programs (New York Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1971) 

5. For a perceptive analysis of this problem, 
see Tom Dowling, “The Selling of America,” 
Washingtonian (March, 1971), p 54 
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How to handle the changes at home 
poses an equally perplexing problem. 
The tranquility and self-assuredness of 
America during the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration have been replaced by an 
America wracked with social, political, 
and economic ailments. Few foreign- 
service officers today are not occasion- 
ally troubled by the facile and often 
fatuous answers they feel they are ex- 
pected to give to such complex ques- 
tions as race relations, hunger, poverty, 
campus unrest, and that whole bag of 
dilemmas we call urbanization.® 

Not only does policy appear to be 
out of date to many observers; it is 
sometimes non-existent. An example 
was given me by former Ambassador 
to France, Sargent Shriver. After his 
appointment by President Johnson, he 
searched in vain for an indication of 
what the State Department expected 
him to achieve. Preoccupation with 
Vietnam and a departmental belief that 
nothing of substance could be achieved 
while DeGaulle was in power had left 
a void in U.S. policy. When he turned 
to the long-range policy staff at the 
State Department and asked for guid- 
ance, one official confessed that none 
existed, then asked, “Have you tried 
George Ball’s latest book?” 

“How can U.S. propaganda be effec- 
tive until we have a clearly enunciated 
foreign policy?” mused Shriver. “It’s 
like asking J. Walter Thompson to pre- 
pare a campaign for Procter and Gamble 
and finding out that P & G has no idea 
what it is trying to sell.” 

Perhaps prompted by an absence of 
policy, and more probably also encour- 
aged by hard-line staffers at the White 
House, Shakespeare at one point em- 
barked on his own uncompromisingly 
anti-Soviet Middle East policy. This 
excursion brought a quick rebuke from 


6. Someone, for example, asks about major 
demonstrations in Washington Acknowledge 
that protests are part of the long American 
tradition of open political dissent, then quickly 
hit them with the “silent majority” theme. 
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Secretary Rogers, who reminded the 
USIA director that legally USIA is 
under the authority of the State 
Department on policy matters.’ 

A second reason for the sense of un- 
easiness with U.S. propaganda within 
and without the government stems from 
frustration over Vietnam. Attempts 
over the past seven years to explain 
U.S. involvement in Southeast Asia as 
(1) fulfilling our commitment to de- 
fend a free people, or (2) meeting a 
Communist threat to the free world’s 
security, have met with skepticism. 
Whether Vietnam proves to have been 
right or wrong in the long run, the 
short-term consequence has been a ma- 
jor psychological defeat for the United 
States. And a flop on such a global 
scale is enough to shake the foundations 
of any public relations firm, even the 
world’s largest. 


Access to AUDIENCE 


But both these issues, the lack of 
direction and the concern over Vietnam, 
can be remedied in time. Of much 
greater long-term consequence is an 
increasing recognition of the in- 
herent limitations of propaganda in 
what Wehrle calls a “media-drenched 
world.” 8 The essence of this criticism 
is that our propagandists are not in 
control of the media or conditions which 
make large-scale persuasive communica- 
tion possible. The paradox facing 
USIA is that in those countries where 
our economic, political, and military 
interest are greatest, we have least ac- 
cess to the communications channels. 
Europe, the Soviet Union, Communist 
China, Japan, and the more developed 
countries in Latin America, either have 
such developed communications systems 
that American propaganda is “just an- 


7. See “Rogers Warns USIA Chief Not to 
Set Foreign Policy,” The Washington Post 
(October 17, 1970), p. 1 

8. Leroy S. Wehrle, “Affluence and the 
World of Tomorrow,” Foreign Affairs 49, 3 
(April, 1971), p. 424. 
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other voice,” or they bar our propa- 
ganda. On the other hand, in those 
countries where our vital interests are 
least involved, we often have access to 
communications channels which theo- 
retically would allow propaganda to 
succeed. 

As a result, expenditures in many 
underdeveloped and relatively unimpor- 
tant countries exceed our expenditures 
in countries of primary importance to 
us, spreading our resources around the 
globe in seemingly haphazard fashion.” 

But it is important to step down from 
such macro-level analysis and look for 
a moment at the functions U.S. propa- 
ganda is expected to perform. From 
time to time, the Information Agency 
has attempted to serve in at least five 
capacities: (1) information dissemina- 
tor, (2) cultural programmer, (3) psy- 
chological warrior, (4) nation builder, 
and (5) public relations adviser. How 
well does it do each of theser 

As a disseminator of information, 
USIA does about as well as can be 
expected. The agency has a competent 
staff of professional media personnel 
who, by and large, do a pretty good job 
of getting the message out through 
available channels. As mentioned ear- 
lier, however, many of our most success- 
ful operations are in countries where 
we have only the most limited national 
interests. Except for routine press con- 
tact, occasional special programing such 
as satellite hook-ups, and a few highly 
specialized publications, the agency has 
had little success in reaching Europeans. 
People in Europe are inundated with 
information from domestic sources, 
much as we are in America, and it is 
difficult for USIA to have much impact. 

Those who measure success by count- 
ing the communists who have been con- 
verted to American-style democracy are 
bound to be disappointed with the U.S. 


9 For example, based on FY69 estimates, 
USIA expenditures in Vietnam were $9.5 
million; in Thailand, $4.5 million; in France, 
$2.5 million; and in Turkey, $1.5 million. 
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informational effort. In line with what 
one would expect from communication 
theory, USIA is most successful in re- 
inforcing existing attitudes. Relatively 
less effective are efforts to reach people 
for whom foreizn affairs are less salient. 


And least successful are attempts to 


convert opinions from negative to posi- 
tive. Since congressional attitudes 
toward the agency have traditionally 
been related to our “success in winning 
the Cold War,” top officials at USIA 
have had to provide Congress with a 
variety of specious proofs of effective- 
ness at conversion. It is a phony game 
of piling anecdote upon anecdote which 
successive agency directors have felt 
obliged to play. 

In cultural matters, USIA shares re- 
sponsibility with the Department of 
State’s cultural unit. The agency main- 
tains libraries, reading rooms, and in- 
formation centers, through which most 
cultural programing is done. In Latin 
America, Africa, the Middle East, and 
sections of South Asia, programs of 
English instruction form part of the 
effort. The State Department has re- 
sponsibility for directing two major 
components: exchange of persons and 
cultural presentations. 

Because these activities serve primar- 
ily long-range interests, effectiveness is 
hard to measure and pressures develop 
to divert resources elsewhere. For in- 
stance, during the period of 1965 to 
1969, State Department expenditures in 
this area dropped from over $55 million 
to less than $26 million per year.?° As 
a result, there were fewer cultural ex- 
changes and quality deteriorated. Re- 
cent increases in funding have barely 
matched inflation. 

For the most part, the Information 
Agency has eschewed any responsibility 


10 See International Exchange, 1969, a 
report by the Bureau of Cultural Affairs 
(Washington: 
1970), p. 27. 
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for conducting psychological warfare 
after a brief flirtation with it in Viet- 
nam. As one agency official put it, 
“Once the bullets start to fly, we have 
failed and it is time to hand over the 
situation to the military.” The Viet- 
nam episode taught USIA two valuable 
lessons. First, psychological warfare 
requires huge expenditures which rob 
other programs of funds and talent. 
And, second, many information and 
cultural personnel are not suited by 
training or temperament to “‘psy-war”’ 
activities. 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


No problem has so vexed sections of 
USIA, particularly the African and 
Latin American branches, as the proper 
role of our propaganda agency in na- 
tional development. Both the United 
States and the Soviet Union have vital 
interests in developing the economic 
resources available in some underdevel- 
oped countries. In many of these coun- 
tries, political leaders and the informed 
elite also view economic and political 
development as their primary goal. To 
the propagandist, this provides an excel- 
lent opportunity. The mutuality of 
interests opens the door for a variety of 
activities, from demonstrating what U.S. 
technology can offer to managing the 
country’s information machinery. 

Frank Shakespeare has thrown cold 
water on these activities, leading to 
much grumbling among USIA staffers. 
His reasons are twofold: (1) under the 
Nixon Doctrine, the agency should with- 
draw from activities which involve our 
meddling with the internal affairs of 
sovereign governments, and (2) nation- 
building is an expensive business which 
devours resources better used elsewhere. 
The staff argues that since the develop- 
ment of these nations is in our national 
interest, we should take advantage of 
the opportunity. To answer the ques- 
tion of who is right and who is wrong 
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requires a country-by-country analysis. 
The proper role for USIA in Nigeria, 
for example, might differ drastically 
from the proper course in Laos. This 
decision should not, however, be made 
by the Director of USIA. If U.S. for- 
eign policy dictates national develop- 
ment as a key objective, the ambassador 
in that country, with the concurrence 
from the Department of State, should 
decide whether propaganda would be 
helpful. USIA might recommend other 
propaganda objectives. But for the 
agency director to proscribe nation- 
building as a propaganda activity sets 
him up as yet another foreign-policy- 
maker. And we already have too many 
of those. 

For years, USIA staff and interested 
observers have sought a role for the 
agency in policy formulation. The case, 
in its simplest terms, was that USIA 
with its special expertise in communica- 
tions could make a valuable contribu- 
tion by advising the government on the 
psychological implications of various 
policy decisions. In his 1963 memoran- 
dum to Edward R. Murrow, President 
Kennedy accepted this argument and 
directed the agency to begin 


advising the President, his representatives 
abroad, and the various departments and 
azencies on the implications of foreign 
opinion for present and contemplated 
United States policies, programs, and 
official statements.14 


Murrow was made a member of the Na- 
tional Security Council, and other 
mechanisms were created for psycho- 
logical contributions by USIA. These 
contributions have consisted mainly of 
(1) roundups of press opinion, (2) a 
few public opinion polls conducted by 
the agency’s research division, and (3) 
largely intuitive judgments about the 
conduct of public relations. 


11. Loc. cit., p. 4. 
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Today this “psychological adviser” 
role appears to be minimal. Shakes- 
peare does not sit on the National Secu- 
rity Council. His views are generally 
not sought out by the State Depart- 
ment. His direct contacts with White 
House staff are of doubtful importance. 
Other departmental channels exist for 
USIA to give its views on policy mat- 
ters, but these seem to have limited 
impact, 

An example of how impotent the 
agency is in this role was brought to 
the surface by the Arthur D. Little 
Company in early 1970. The company 
had been retained to help develop a 
management information system. One 
of the first steps was to find out what 
functions USIA served, and its advisory 
role was mentioned. Just days earlier, 
President Nixon had issued a report to 
Congress on a new foreign policy for 
the coming decade.* This had been 
ballyhooed for weeks as a definitive 
foreign-policy statement by the Nixon 
Administration. At a meeting of senior 
officials, the Arthur D. Little researcher 
asked whether USIA had been consulted 
in the preparation of this landmark 
statement. The silence was embar- 
rassing. Finally, Henry Loomis, the 
agency’s able deputy director, reported 
the agency had not been given an ad- 
vance copy, much less asked its opinion. 

It should be said that several agen- 
cies, as well as the White House, use 
the press roundups. Public opinion re- 
search studies get an occasional warm 
reception, especially when they support 
official policy. The amount of money 
spent for such research remains pitifully 
small, however, and a once-capable staff 
of social scientists has been replaced 
largely by foreign-service officers with 
no special expertise. 


12 “US. Foreign Policy for the 1970s: A 
New Strategy for Peace,” A Report to Con- 
gress by President Nixon (February 18, 1970). 
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Overseas, the role of psychological 
adviser is played by the top USIA of- 
ficer. How seriously he is taken de- 
pends on the personal relationship he 
establishes with the ambassador. He 
has few tools, however, not available to 
other officers within the embassy. 

In summary, U.S. propaganda suffers 
from a variety of ailments. It will 
require a major overhaul in Washington 
and in the field to get the propaganda 
machine back on track. 


FUTURE J} FFORTS 


What, then, saould be the basis of our 
propaganda in the 1970’sP The answer 
depends on one’s view of the world, 
one’s conception of what American for- 
eign policy should be, and the amount 
of confidence one has in the performance 
of private and public sectors. 

Our relations with other countries will 
certainly become more, rather than less, 
difficult. Our audiences will be more 
sophisticated. No longer can we divide 
the world into two hostile camps—one 
free and the other Communist—and ask 
people to choose. Our broad commit- 
ments to peace, prosperity, and indi- 
vidual freedom must be manifested with 
deeds as well as words. Propaganda 
can often support and enhance good 
policy, but it can do little to promote 
what others conceive as bad policy. 

Our audiences will also be larger, as 
greater numbers of people everywhere 
will almost certainly seek to share po- 
litical power. The number of com- 
munication channels will be increasing, 
which, as we have learned in Europe, 
can be a barrier rather than a boon to 
international propaganda. 

With these few generalizations as a 
preamble, I would suggst the following 
guidelines as a framework for United 
States propaganda in the 1970s: 
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1. Nongovernmental media will be 
America’s primary vehicles for inform- 
ing people in other lands about our poli- 
cies and culture. Even if Congress were 
to increase funds dramatically for in- 
formational activities, a course which is 
neither likely nor wise, the official effort 
would be submerged by nongovernmen- 
tal communications. Instead of lament- 
ing this fact, the chief preoccupation of 
government propagandists ought to be 
to facilitate and promote the best of 
these unofficial media whenever possible. 
Ways should be found, for example, to 
reinstate and expand the old Interna- 
tional Media Guarantee (IMG) pro- 
gram, a revolving fund through which 
private publications, television programs, 
and motion pictures were distributed in 
certain Communist and other countries. 
Occasionally, an article or program may 
embarrass, but the harm created is 
minute compared with the image which 
emerges of a truly free and self- 
confident society that sanctions such 
distributions. 

We must realize that propaganda in 
its broadest and most important sense 
is a reflection of our total society. It 
consists of much more than official 
government pronouncements, overseas 
libraries, radio programs, cultural ex- 
change, and a few clandestine opera- 
tions. Marshall McLuhan, writing in 
a domestic context, summarized this 
point well: 


... propaganda does not consist in the 
conveying of messages Dy press or other 
media, but consists in the action of the 
total culture (language, food, ads, enter- 
tainment, etc ) upon its participants. The 
idea that propaganda consists of packaged 
concepts peddled to unsuspecting citizens 
is no longer tenable.*4 


We must place our confidence in the 


13. Marshall McLuhan, DEW Line, 2, 3 
(1969), poster 1. 
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nongovernmental media to tell Amer- 
ica’s story. Aside from promoting these 
media, the role for U.S. official propa- 
ganda is to fill in the cracks, to round 
out the picture, to provide perspective. 


2. Efforts should be based on what 
we know about the effects of communi- 
cation, rather than on the naive politi- 
cal judgment that people’s opinions can 
be radically changed if confronted with 
“the facts.” Two decades of communi- 
cations research have demonstrated that 
the primary effect of mass communica- 
tion is to reinforce existing beliefs.” 
This makes the job of the propagandist 
one of seeking out those attitudes com- 
patible with U.S. objectives and rein- 
forcing them. This task may not be so 
glamorous as converting enemies into 
friends, but it is much more likely to 
be accomplished. 


3. As much as possible, our programs 
should provide a service from the audi- 
ence’s viewpoint as well as our own. 
Programs which are so limited in ap- 
peal as to attract only the favor-seekers 
and hangers-on ought to be eliminated. 
In many countries we don’t need a full- 
blown propaganda program, because 
other media are performing the job for 
us, or our target audience is so small 
that it can be reached adequately by 
routine personal contact. 


4. Cultural affairs programing in sup- 
port of long-range objectives ought gen- 
erally to be expanded. Increased sup- 
port for exchange programs should re- 
ceive top priority. To know others 
better may not be to love them more, 
but it does increase understanding. 

14 Although dated, a good review of this 
material can be found in Joseph T Klapper, 


The Effects of Mass Communication (Glencoe, 
Iii Free Press, 1960) 
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This is the one area that seems to war- 
rant large increases in funds. Cultural 
presentations need to be improved. 
America can’t afford to send any 
second-rate talent overseas; our pri- 
mary emphasis should be on ways to 
encourage top artists and entertainers 
to perform abroad, commercially spon- 
sored, if possible, in major population 
The emphasis on physical fa- 
cilities—libraries and information cen- 
ters—ought to be reduced. The cost is 
too great for the amount of return. 


5. Primary responsibility for propa- 
ganda decision-making ought to rest at 
the national level, with the ambassador 
and his public affairs adviser, based on 
foreign-policy objectives for that coun- 
try. 

The innovative resource allocation 
system of the current Administration is 
a step in the right direction. Under this 
system, the local staff decides how the 
money allocated to each country for 
public affairs programing is spent. This 
places the funds and the responsibility 
close to the action. Washington’s role 
should be largely supportive, providing 
funds, policy guidance, and administra- 
tive and production services. 


6. Organizationally, USIA should be 
returned to an expanded State Depart- 
ment, which would become a Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs headed by secre- 
taries for political, economic, and infor- 
mation and cultural affairs. A study 
conducted by the Brookings Institu- 
tion for the Senate Foreign Affairs 
Committee in 1959 pointed the way.** 

The arguments used in 1953 to sepa- 
rate information programs from the 

15. H. Field Haviland, Jr. et al, The 
Formulation and Administration of Foreign 


Policy (Washington, DC- Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1960) 
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State Department have either been 
superseded or have proved less than per- 
suasive. In sum, they were (1) that 
American propaganda was being out- 
gunned by a monolithic Communist 
propaganda machine, and consolidation 
of efforts would produce better propa- 
ganda; (2) that old-line bureaucrats in 
the department did not understand or 
appreciate propaganda; and (3) that 
only by separation could field operations 
be consolidated and codrdinated by 
Washington.*® 

We now know that, except where 
special circumstances have existed, the 
Soviets have had no more success than 
we, and in many cases they have been 
patently less successful. Furthermore, 
the new generation of diplomats now 
assuming control of our foreign affairs 
is made up oi people who are conscious 
of the merits of “public diplomacy.” 
Finally, field operations have been con- 
solidated by giving ambassadors in- 
creased authority. Coordination of pro- 
grams at home has not been measurably 
increased. In fact, USIA has become 
yet another policy-making center, to- 
gether with the White House staff, the 
Department of State, and the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

A number of observers have called 
for cultural programs to be divorced 
from government control by establish- 
ing a quasi-public corporation such as 
the Communications Satellite Corpora- 
tion (COMSAT) to take over their 
management.*? 

Considerable support for such a plan 
can be found and this general direction 
is one in which we should move. But 
the likelihood of adequate funding for 


16. For a good review of the arguments, 
see “Seventh Semi-Annual Report” (Washing- 
ton: US. Advisory Commission on Informa- 
tion, February. 1953), pp. 1-3. 

17. For one version of this plan, see Bruce 
J. Oudes, “The Great Wind Machine,” The 
Washington Monthly 2, 4 (June, 1970), p 30 
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the exportation of culture remains re- 
mote at this time in a country that 
failed to support the concept of govern- 
ment subsidies for the arts domestically 
until the late 1960’s. 


7. Personnel policies should encour- 
age and reward special competence. 
Shifting staff members from one part of 
the world to another so that they may 
gain “fresh perspective’ entails too 
great a loss in competence and personal 
happiness. Officers with special knowl- 
edge of underdeveloped countries and 
their problems should be shifted to the 
more developed countries only upon 
their request or for reasons of health. 

Ways must be found to reward excel- 
lence in particular specialties. ‘Today, 
the top pay goes only to the broad- 
gauged generalist. A cultural affairs 
specialist finds himself bumping against 
the top pay bracket in a relatively few 
years. The Macomber Task Force has 
recommended such incentives, and the 
means should be found to implement 
them.7® 


8. Our propaganda should be seen 
and evaluated as a total system. Sci- 
entific evaluation will no doubt continue 
to be limited to the effects of specific 
programs. Social science tools are not 
yet capable of isolating effects on a 
larger scale, except at great expense. 
But there is a need for macro- 
evaluation, based on political judgments 
augmented by whatever data can be 
produced. To give a specific example, 
Uncle Sam now operates or funds a 
number of radio stations: the Voice of 
America, Radio Free Europe, Radio 
Liberty, Radio in the American Sector 
(Berlin), and American Forces Network 
(AFN). Each has a slightly different 


18, William B. Macomber, Jr., Diplomacy 
for the 70’s (Washington: Department of 
State, December, 1970), p 100 
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purpose, but each is part of our propa- 
ganda system.*® Ought RFE and Radio 
Liberty to receive almost as much 
money as the Voice of America? This 
type of evaluation needs to take place 
across the entire propaganda activity 
spectrum. 

To facilitate such analyses, the re- 
search and evaluation operation at 
USIA should be shifted to the National 
Security Council staff at the White 
House. This staff would then develop 
and conduct the necessary public opin- 
ion polling for policy formulation, mea- 
sure the effectiveness of specific propa- 
ganda activities, and assemble data to 
aid political judgments required for 
resource allocation among propaganda 
agencies. Full consolidation of U.S. 
propaganda programs may not be fea- 


19 In the case of AFN this is unintentional, 
but in many parts of the world this service 
for our armed forces attracts large audiences 
of foreign nationals. 
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sible, but if the White House has the 
means to evaluate them as a system, 
duplication can be minimized and the 
over-all effort strengthened. 


We move into the seventies with an 
increased understanding of the limita- 
tions of official propaganda. No longer 
does it conjure up images of Lenin and 
Goebbels with their seemingly invincible 
and mysterious techniques. A world 
increasingly saturated with communica- 
tions media operating independently of 
government has become hard to reach 
with artificial and polemic messages con- 
ceived by government bureaucrats. But 
governments still have a need to explain 
their policies and their actions, to par- 
ticipate in the international dialogue on 
goals for mankind and the means to 
achieve them. Various information and 
cultural programs can promote and 
supplement private media in this task, 
given redirection and proper leadership. 


age in 1969. He was at that tune Ambassador to the United Arab Republic. 
he conducted an enquiry into and reported to the Foreign Secretary on Britain’s overseas 
information services, having previously served as United Kingdom Representative to the 
Disarmament Conference in Geneva, 1964 to 1967, and as UK Deputy Representative to 


The Changing Role of British 


International Propaganda 


By Sm Harorp BEELEY 


Apstract: Britain’s international propaganda is con- 
ducted through three principal agencies: the official Information 
Service, the External Services of the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, and the British Council. Their primary objectives at 
the present time are to promote understanding of the policies 
and actions of the British government, to promote British ex- 
ports, and to further the knowledge and use of the English 
language. After a period in which the greatest effort was 
directed to the former colonial territories and the Indian sub- 
continent, there is now a partial shift of attention toward 
Europe. Both the British Council and the External Services 
of the BBC, though financed by the government and subject 
to a measure of official guidance in deciding which countries 
to operate in or broadcast to, have independent control over 
their own operations. ‘They work within a tradition of objec- 
tivity. The activities of the three agencies, as at present or- 
ganized, are thought to be well adapted to the requirements of 
a medium-sized power in the contemporary world. 


Sir Harold Beeley retired from the British Diplomatic Service on reaching the limit of 


the United Nations, 1958 to 1961. 
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In 1967 
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N Britain as elsewhere, acceptance 
by the government of responsibility 

for the support of policy by publicity 
overseas and for cultural activity in for- 
eign countries is a relatively recent 
development. The impetus was given 
by two world wars, and in the inter- 
vening years by the need to counter 
Nazi and Fascist propaganda. Under 
these pressures there were developed 
three organizations, each financed by 
the government but with varying de- 
grees of independence in the conduct 
of their activities, and sometimes known 
collectively as the overseas information 
services. 

The first of these is the official British 
Information Service, the members of 
which do not in fact constitute a sepa- 
rate service but are fully integrated in 
the Diplomatic Service and conse- 
quently subject to the same control. 
Their work is designed primarily to 
give direct support to current political 
and commercial objectives. Next come 
the External Services of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, which aim at 
ensuring that a British interpretation of 
international events, and knowledge of 
political and economic developments in 
Britain, are available in all parts of the 
world. While subject to directives con- 
cerning the languages in which it is to 
broadcast and the apportionment of its 
resources, the BBC is left entirely free 
to determine the content of its pro- 
grams. Similarly with the British 
Council, the chosen instrument for the 
conduct of Britain’s cultural relations: 
the government plays a part in deter- 
mining in which countries it will oper- 
ate, but it has full and exclusive re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of its work. 


AIMS OF THE THREE AGENCIES 


The most obvious contribution of 
these agencies to the conduct of national 
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policy is that of the Information Of- 
ficers and of the BBC in ensuring that 
the purposes and decisions of the British 
government are explained, and misun- 
derstanding of them removed, as widely 
as possible. Secondly, the same two 
agencies play a valuable part in pro- 
moting exports, both by directing atten- 
tion to specific commodities or processes 
and by advertising Britain as a country 
in the vanguard of technological prog- 
ress. The Duncan Committee, report- 
ing in 1969, recommended that in future 
this should be regarded as the primary 
task of Information Officers. The third 
principal purpose, in this case primarily 
of the British Council, is to further the 
knowledge and use of the English lan- 
guage. This is an asset, held in common 
with the United States and the nations 
of the old Commonwealth, of a kind 
which no other external publicity ser- 
vices possess on a comparable scale. 
English is rapidly becoming a world- 
wide second language (taking over, for 
example, from Russian in China and 
from Dutch in Indonesia), and the 
demand for instruction in it is appar- 
ently limitless. 


Direction of Effort 


Many problems are faced, consciously 
or unconsciously, in determining how 
the limited resources cf the three agen- 
cies are to be deployed. Are better re- 
sults produced by a high degree of con- 
centration on selected targets, or by a 
wider dispersion? Is the national in- 
terest better served by consolidating 
relations already friendly, or by devel- 
oping channels of communication in a 
hostile environment? In fact, the direc- 
tion of Britain’s effort has been largely 
shaped by historical developments. 

Thus, the Drogheda Committee, 
which in 1954 made the first compre- 
hensive survey of British policy in this 
field, was deeply influenced by the im- 
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mediate political context of its work.? 
As the Duncan Report pointed out 
fifteen years later: 


The Drogheda Committee saw a need for 
intensive politica! and propaganda effort 
during the period of decolonisation in order 
to establish good relations with new Com- 
monwealth countries; to counteract the 
danger of communist penetration of newly 
independent countries; and to counter 
criticism in the United Nations and else- 
where of the United Kingdom as a colonial 
power.? 


Consequently, the Drogheda Report 
recommended a reduction of effort in 
Europe and a greater concentration on 
the developing world. In its turn, the 
Duncan Committee was similarly im- 
pressed by the national preoccupations 
of its time. Foremost among these 
were the balance of payments and the 
movement toward entry into the Com- 
mon Market. It was therefore not sur- 
prising that this committee advocated 
both a higher priority for commercial 
publicity and a shifting of effort toward 
Western Europe. 

In fact, enquiries of this kind are 
seldom dramatic turning-points. As a 
general rule, they gather up and reflect 
tendencies already at work, contribute 
to the necessary adaptation of the struc- 
ture of the services, and thereafter suffer 
a gradual decline of influence as new 
circumstances create new priorities. 
Thus, the explicitly negative attitude of 
the Drogheda Committee toward Eu- 
rope has already been counteracted, and 
the more pervasively negative attitude 
of the Duncan Committee to the world 
beyond Western Europe. and North 
America is unlikely to have any revolu- 
tionary effect. 


1 Summary of the Report of the Indepen- 
dent Committee of Enquiry into the Overseas 
Information Services (Cmd. 9138 of 1954), 

2. Report of the Review Commitiee on 
Overseas Represen:ation (Cmd. 4107 of 1969). 
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The former dependencies in Asia, 
Africa, and the Caribbean, now linked 
to Britain by the looser ties of the 
Commonwealth, form so substantial a 
part of the developing world that in 
much British thinking the two con- 
cepts have a tendency to overlap. In 
practice, moreover, the manifold sur- 
viving links—similarities of administra- 
tive and educational systems, customary 
exchanges of personnel and, above all, 
the English language—will ensure that 
a high proportion of available resources 
continues to be devoted to the new 
Commonwealth despite the loosening of 
political ties. 

THE BRITISH COUNCIL 


This concern for the new Common- 
wealth applies particularly to the British 
Council, in part because of the adminis- 
trative arrangement under which ap- 
proximately one-third of the public 
funds allocated to the council comes 
from the budget of the Overseas Devel- 
opment Administration. The reason for 
this is that much of the council’s edu- 
cational work is classified as technical 
assistance and is indeed fundamental to 
the technical assistance programs as a 
whole. And of these, the new Common- 
wealth has a major share. 

Nevertheless, the council works on as 
broad a front as its financial resources 
permit, and is active in about eighty 
countries. One of its basic problems, 
the disproportion between the demand 
for the teaching of English and the lim- 
ited personnel available, is being met 
by concentrating on the training of 
local teachers—or even the training of 
teacher-trainers—in coöperation with 
the Ministries of Education. Another 
economy in the use of scarce personnel 
is achieved by the provisions of educa- 
tional television officers. Closely associ- 
ated with this primary task, though 
broader in their appeal and their uses, 
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are the libraries which the council main- 
tains in more than fifty countries. 
These are also relevant to another prin- 
cipal function, the promotion of contacts 
between British representatives of the 
sciences, arts, and professions, and their 
overseas counterparts. To these ex- 
changes must be added the award of 
scholarships and bursaries to British 
universities and other institutions of 
higher education. The council scholars 
form only a small fraction of the 
seventy thousand overseas students in 
the United Kingdom, though many of 
the others receive help of various kinds 
from the council’s headquarters in Lon- 
don and its score of regional offices in 
university towns. 

It would be misleading to concentrate 
on the British Council’s function as a 
channel for the outward flow of educa- 
tional aid at the expense of its instru- 
mentality in the promotion of cultural 
relations. An essential part of this is 
the arranging of both inward and cut- 
ward visits by a great diversity of 
scholars and experts. It also includes 
the aspect of the council’s work 
which is most widely known, and also 
most exposed to criticism on financial 
grounds—the presentation abroad of 
British drama, ballet, music, painting, 
and sculpture. These activities, which 
include events of spectacular impact like 
the performance of Sir Laurence Olivier 
with the National Theatre at Expo 67 
in Canada, and of the Royal Ballet 
against the background of the Pyramids 
of Giza during the city of Cairo’s mil- 
lenary celebrations in 1969, accounted 
for only 8 percent of the council’s 
budget in 1969/70. Critics of this 
expenditure include many who are im- 
pressed by the magnitude of the educa- 
tional challenge to the council and 
deplore any diversion of its effort. 
Happily, a broader view of the British 
Council’s responsibilities has usually 
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prevailed. The latest enquiry, that of 
the Duncan Committee, led indeed to 
the conclusion that there should be a 
change in the balance of activities in 
favor of “cultural manifestations.” 

The staff of the council is entirely 
distinct from the diplomatic service, and 
most of its offices abroad are in prem- 
ises separate from those of the embassy 
or High Commission. In a few cases, 
for reasons arising from local practice 
or conditions, the council’s representa- 
tive has the rank of cultural attaché and 
operates from the embassy. But where 
this is necessary it is accepted with 
reluctance, for the council rightly at- 
taches importance to being able to 
demonstrate its independence. In this 
way it has largely succeeded in avoiding 
the suspicion that its services have po- 
litical strings attached to them, in es- 
tablishing truly objective relationships 
on a basis of common intellectual inter- 
est, and in continuing its work without 
serious setbacks through periods of po- 
litical tension. Undeniably, the British 
Council is an asset which weighs in the 
political balance, and indirectly it must 
make some contribution to commercial 
relations also, but these incidental bene- 
fits do not provide its motivation. It 
succeeds by the single-minded pursuit 
of its cultural objectives. 


EXTERNAL SERVICES OF THE BBC 


Independent control and concentra- 
tion on specific professional objectives 
are similarly the characteristics and the 
strength of the External Services of the 
BBC. ` Their international standing de- 


‘pends above all on the reputation they 


have built up over the years for accu- 
racy and detachment in the presenta- 
tion of news. In seeking to maintain 
this standard of objectivity and high 
level of credibility, the BBC has some- 
times caused inconvenience to the 
British government, but this is a price 
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which has to be paid in the short 
run for a long-term asset of national 
importance. 

Short-wave radio is often dismissed 
as a factor of diminishing importance 
in international communications. It is 
true that the spread of television is 
tending to reduce the popularity of radio 
listening, to say nothing of the prospect 
that television may acquire a new inter- 
national significance in the next decade 
through the use of satellites. Never- 
theless, it is estimated that the number 
of radio receivers in the world increased 
threefold between 1955 and 1969; a 
substantial audience still exists, and in 
certain areas or in certain conditions 
radio is the orly feasible means of 
communication with a foreign audience. 
The BBC therefore continues to carry 
out a program of capital development 
designed to improve the audibility of 
its signals over the widest possible area 
and to extend the range of its medium- 
wave coverage. 

In 1969, the BBC still ranked im- 
mediately behind the services of the 
United States, the Soviet Union, and 
China in the number of program hours 
of external broadcasting. Programs go 
out in some thirty-five languages, rang- 
ing downward in length from the ten 
hours a day of the Arabic Service. The 
Duncan Committee expressed an opinion 
which is receiving increasing support 
when it stated “that the long-term ad- 
vantage lies with broadcasting in the 
English language, and that broadcasting 
in foreign languazes is of lower prior- 
ity.” One reason for this is that 
English programs, which are evidently 
capable of being heard in more than one 
country, are less exposed to the suspi- 
cion that they have a propagandist 
purpose than are programs obviously 
limited by language to a single target. 
Another is that a high proportion of 
those who wish to hear a British point 
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of view are likely to understand English 
and prefer to hear it in that language. 
Certainly the BBC would still be per- 
forming a task of national importance 
if it transmitted its external services in 
English alone. But these arguments are 
not thought to have destroyed the case 
for foreign-language broadcasting except 
in a few marginal instances, and the 
Duncan Committee itself recognized 
that there were important exceptions to 
its general principle. Among these it 
mentioned Eastern Europe, and for simi- 
lar reasons it might well have included 
China. Wherever there are obstacles to 
the free flow of information, the im- 
portance of radio—in the vernacular 
as well as in English—is obviously 
enhanced, 


THE OFFICIAL INFORMATION SERVICES 


In closer support of government pol- 
icy, and under the direct control of the 
Foreign and Commonwealth Office, are 
the Information Officers of British em- 
bassies and other diplomatic missions. 
Information staffs abroad, which had 
been built up to substantial numbers, 
particularly in the major Common- 
wealth posts, have been appreciably re- 
duced in recent years, 2 process which 
seems likely to continue and which is 
assisted by a changing view of their 
functions, Less emphasis is being given 
to the distribution of printed material 
to more or less extensive audiences, and 
more to the establishment of personal 
relations with leading editors, journal- 
ists, and others concerned with relevant 
information media, 

To a certain extent, this marks a 
return to the traditional concept of a 
press attaché working closely with the 
political section of his embassy and con- 
cerned not with propaganda but with 
ensuring that the best possible relations 
are obtained with the press, a process 
in which he may receive as much infor- 
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mation as he imparts. The Plowden 
Committee, writing in 1964, observed 
that: 


The qualifications required in an Informa- 
tion Officer at policy level are not primar- 
ily technical, What an Information Officer 
needs first and foremost is close collabora- 
tion with political and commercial col- 
leagues, an appreciation of what they are 
trying to achieve, and the personality ard 
ability to put this over at his particular 
post An Information Officer must be, 
and be seen to be, a full member of the 
Embassy or High Commission team If he 
is seen to be in the confidence of his col- 
leagues and, above all, of the head of his 
post, his effectiveness is that much the 
greater.® 


Even functioning in this way, the 
Information Officers do still require an 
adequate supply of material and a vari- 
ety of expert services. These are pro- 
vided by the Central Office of Informa- 
tion in London. This office is not a 
policy-making institution but a profes- 
sional organization supplying publicity 
material and services to government 
departments for use both at home and 
abroad. 


CONCLUSIONS 


There are thus three forms of off- 
cially supported activity which can be 
brought within a broad definition of 
propaganda. But even the one which 
serves government policy most directly 
and immediately does so within a tradi- 
tion of objectivity. The office of the 
British Information Service in New 
York, for instance, gives a wide distribu- 
tion in the United States and Canada 
to a daily summary of British press 
comment—which is often, on balance, 


3, Report of the Committee on Representa- 
tional Services Overseas (Cmd. 2276 of 1964). 
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highly critical of the policies of the gov- 
ernment of the day. The BBC, also 
concerned with immediate political and 
economic issues, jealously guards its 
right to treat them according to its own 
judgment and not that of its paymaster. 
The British Council is, by the nature 
of its work, exempt from these con- 
siderations. While the results of what 
it does may be far-reaching in terms 
of national prestige and in facilitating 
political objectives, its conscious aims 
are justified in purely cultural terms. 

On these three instruments of na- 
tional purpose, together with the exter- 
nal division of the Central Office of 
Information, the British taxpayers are 
spending about £37 million in the cur- 
rent financial year. There are some 
who justify this on the ground that they 
provide a means of maintaining British 
influence in spite of military reductions 
and at a much smaller cost; they feel, 
in other words, that these should be 
regarded, not as an adjunct of power 
and consequently of diminishing impor- 
tance, but as a substitute for power and 
therefore of greater importance now 
than ever before. 

This view implies too simple a rela- 
tionship between power and influence. 
On the other hand, it has the merit of 
recognizing that military strength is no 
longer so reliable a measure of influ- 
ence as was the case before the rise of 
the superpowers had its leveling effect 
on other nations. 

What now matters more to a medium- 
sized power is its economic productivity, 
its political skill, and its intellectual 
achievement. And the influence it 
wields must depend to an appreciable 
extent on the success with which it 
brings these qualities to the attention 
of the world at large. 


Soviet International Propaganda: Its Role, 
Effectiveness, and Future 


By ZYGMUNT NAGoRSKI, JR. 


ABSTRACT: The Soviet message to the West is handi- 
capped before it is even dispatched. A closed society has little 
to offer an open one. The tendency in Moscow is to look at 
the West through Marxist glasses. The result is poor. In- 
stead of making inroads, the Marxists are mostly ignored. In 
their messages to the Third World, the Russians run on a double 
track of respectability and rough, unpleasant intervention in the 
internal affairs of the target country. The Sino-Soviet schism 
moved the context of the message from the ideological to the 
partisan category. Problems within the Communist bloc—the 
Czechoslovak invasion, as a prime example—put the Soviet 
Union on the defensive. And once again the ideological base 
of the message was weakened, if not entirely lost. 

There is little in the cards suggesting a more effective, more 
acceptable message from the Soviet Union in the future. Dif- 
ferent directions, a broader scope, more flexibility, and a much 
deeper understanding of the Western world are needed. Noth- 
ing short of a change of system will make Moscow once again 
a source of dynamic, new, revolutionary ideas. 


Zygmunt Nagorsks, Jr., a graduate of the University of Cracow (Poland) Law School, 
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In 1956 he 
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OUNG French revolutionaries in 
May, 1968 elevated the walls of 
Paris to the role of an important me- 
dium. They covered them with slogans. 
One of these read: “We are sure that 
two plus two no longer makes four.” ! 


THE MEANING OF A SIGNAL 


Was the meaning clear? It was more 
than clear. The old order no longer 
stood pat; the old values were no longer 
taken for granted. A full generation 
had been born and had grown up under 
conditions created by the makers and 
the soldiers of World War II. For more 
than half the world’s population of to- 
day is under twenty-five years of age 
and many of the crucial issues of mid- 
century conflict appear irrelevant to 
them. The young are assisted by 
others. Revisionist historians, influ- 
enced by waves of youthful dissatisfac- 
tion with the power structure in the 
United States, are attempting to rewrite 
history and to find the sources of post- 
war conflict here rather than in Moscow. 

‘The tragedy of the Vietnam War, af- 
fecting principally the United States, 
the South African problem in the Com- 
monwealth, and the Chilean experiment 
in South America—to cite the most 
striking examples—are further eroding 
the postwar value system. Open soci- 
eties have torn their windows out of 
their frames in order to live in full view 
of friends and foes alike. Never before 
in history was so much visible to so 
many, One has at his disposal com- 
munications media eager to expose, to 
outwit government secrecy, and to offer 
the maximum of facts, figures, and 
comments. 

There is, however, an element of com- 
plexity in this situation. A human 
being with a definite point of view can 
easily see how the existing system con- 

1. Julien Besancon, Les Murs ont la parole: 


journal mural mai 68 (Paris: Tchou, editeur, 
1968), p. 61. 
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forms to or differs from his own ideas 
and still stand strong in his beliefs. 
The overwhelming majority of human 
beings, however, do not have strong 
opinions. Some, like the young people, 
are quick in spotting flaws and defects. 
But they often stop at challenging. If 
they are assured that two plus two 
no longer makes four, what is their 
formula to replace this old-fashioned 
mathematical notion? Others are 
simply confused by the profusion of 
reported events, by the written and 
beamed opinions, and feel lost and 
frustrated. They would much prefer 
simplicity to complexity. 

Frustrations and doubts are the prime 
targets for Soviet propaganda, and sim- 
plification is their instrument. Observ- 
ing their own internal scene and inter- 
preting events within the Western world 
according to the pattern of their own 
thinking, Soviet information specialists 
draw some rather startling, simple con- 
clusions. It is relatively easy, they 
might conclude, to manipulate people 
anywhere in the world. For proof of 
this one need only look at the passive 
state of the majority of Soviet citizens. 
It is also clear to them that a set of 
contradictory conditions has developed 
within the capitalistic world, just as 
Karl Marx predicted: a cycle of labor 
strikes keeps disrupting the economy; 
a major war undertaken on behalf of a 
distant people has created dissent and 
inflation and is rapidly leading to a 
dead-end situation; money appears to 
be playing a key role in the American 
electoral process, another indication to 
them that the bourgeois class is fighting 
a rear-guard battle to retain its control. 

The Soviet propaganda planners, 
therefore, may easily conclude that the 
time is riper than ever to support youth- 
ful doubts about the Western concept 
of parliamentary democracy, to point a 
critical finger at the role of the military 
in American society, and to use simplis- 
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tic slogans in addressing the silent ma- 
jority. After all, this group, as in any 
country of the world, is the easiest to 
manipulate. Soviet ideologists, prison- 
ers of their own system and of the con- 
straints of Soviet society, are still living 
in a value system that does not tolerate 
questioning of official dogma. Thus, 
thinking is very narrowly bounded. 
Western openness is equated with weak- 
ness. Western toleration of dissent is 
viewed as the inabilty to deal with ele- 
ments of destruction. Yet, every time 
a Western country decides to take a 
firm approach to individuals openly bent 
on bypassing the legal system and re- 
sorting to violence, the Soviet media 
disgorge tons of words and pictures ac- 
cusing the West of intolerance and dis- 
crimination, They apply this double 
standard gleefully. It is just and right 
to sentence Soviet citizens to death for 
attempted hijacking, but it is unjust and 
wrong to execute the Rosenbergs or to 
prosecute Angela Davis. Double talk, 
leading to pre-arranged conclusions, has 
been re-introduced into the bloodstream 
of the Soviet system. 

Examples of how the system works 
are numerous. Among the current in- 
terpretations of Alexander Solzhenitzyn’s 
disgrace in the Soviet Union it may be 
worth citing at least one. A Pravda 
editorial entitled “Renegades Begging 
Whisky” reads in part: 


The commanders of anti-Communism de- 
cided to raise a fuss around the name of 
Alexander Solzhenitzyn, with his silent 
consent. Alexander Solzhenitzyn’s libels 
against the Soviet people, The Feast of the 
Conquerors, The First Circle, Cancer Ward, 
which have blackened the progress and 
achievements of our homeland and the 
worth of the Soviet people, have turned 
out to be suitable material for the new 
anti-Soviet campaign waged in the West. 
... The great Shakespeare wrote about 
the “quicksand of falsehood.” These sands 
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are an unreliable base in the international 
war of ideas.? 


But the “quicksand of falsehood” ac- 
quires a special color when the inner 
contradictions in Soviet society itself 
surface. In 1959 the young Russian 
critic Andrei Sinyavsky looked back- 
ward on the path that his country had 
traversed: 


So that prisons should vanish forever, we 
built new prisons. So that all frontiers 
should fall, we surround ourselves with a 
Chinese Wall. So that work should become 
a rest and a pleasure, we introduced false 
labor. So that not one drop of blood be 
shed any more, we killed and killed and 
killed... . Yes, we live in Communism. 
It resembles our aspirations about as much 
as the Middle Ages resemble the free super- 
man, and man resembles God.8 


Four years later the Soviet poet Alex- 
ander Tvardovsky added his thoughts 
in a poem: 


Hard to admit it’s all in vain, 

The years of hope and work and pain. 

If there were a God, we’d pray, 

But since there’s not—what then? what 
then? 

In this evil hour, bitter hour of reckoning?* 


POLITICAL PRAGMATISM AND THE 
WAR OF IDEAS 


The interpretation of “falsehood” 
should also be examined. ‘The inter- 
action between the two principal power 
blocs is often based on non-interacting 
value judgments. The propaganda 
themes on both sides are almost identi- 
cal, i.e. peace, independence, eco- 
nomic development, racial equality, and 
cultural freedom; but the interpreta- 
tions are diametrically opposed. West- 


2. Reprinted in The New York Times, 
December 29, 1970, 

3. Anatole Shub, An Empire Loses Hope 
(New York: W. W. Norton, 1970), p. 35. 

4 Shub, ibid, p. 34. 
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ern outputs stressing national indepen- 
dence and cultural freedom are based 
upon our own concepts rooted in the 
philosophies of Rousseau, Mill, Locke, 
Thoreau, and others. Soviet notions are 
rooted in interpretive Marxism and 
Leninism. What one side considers 
falsehood, the other sees as truth. The 
result is predictable: the cross-current 
of communication lines bypass each 
other in a void. 

This, however, is only part true. In 
beth societies, the policy-making elites 
are fairly immune. Their views are 
firm, and their negotiating powers are 
flexible within the limits of certain re- 
straining factors, the nuclear deterrent 
being one of the most Important. These 
leaders have moved with the times from 
an ideological to a much more pragmatic 
approach. The SALT talks on arms 
limitation reflect the realities of Soviet- 
American relations.’ Secretary Rogers’ 
Middle East initiative and the show of 
American firmness during the Jordanian 
events lent credibility to the Western po- 
sition. The Soviet invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia and the birth of the Brezhnev 
Doctrine put the Soviet Union on record 
as not tolerating any change in the 
status quo in Europe. There is little 
to indicate, however, that either the 
firmness or flexibility of the two major 
opponents has been influenced by the 
war of ideas. 

The war of ideas, therefore, bypasses 
most of the decision-making elements in 
the principal antagonistic blocs. The 
Soviet Union, in directing its message 
to the West (Wes‘ern Europe and the 
United States), addresses itself to the 


5. The Presidential Committee of the World 
Peace Council, a Communist-front group, sent 
a message to the SALT negotiators in Helsinki 
expressing hope for their success, which may 
lead to complete disarmament Moscow Radio 
broadcast ın English, November 5, 1970, at 
7:52 p.m 
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masses. So does the West in the op- 
posite direction. The difference lies in 
approach. The Soviets and their allies 
still concentrate their efforts on the 
weaknesses of the developed societies, 
while Britain and the United States 
work from the principle of trying to 
penetrate the Iron Curtain with infor- 
mation on events, thoughts, and devel- 
opments not normally reported. This 
Soviet approach is more ideologically 
motivated, while the West acts on the 
premise that a better-informed people 
may somehow liberalize the Communist 
system. But Soviet propaganda efforts 
also have pragmatic political goals. 
Their most successful project centered 
around the “ban the bomb” issue; their 
main theme now is Vietnam, example of 
another “imperialistic” war. Their ad- 
vocacy of the Arab cause was born out 
of the opportunity offered to them in 
the mid-fifties to exploit Arab national- 
ism, which had been insulted by Ameri- 
can refusal to build the Aswan Dam. 
Currently, a pro-Arab stand serves the 
Soviet propaganda machine exceedingly 
well by facilitating attacks on Zionism 
and by enabling it to link domestic 
problems with a “cosmopolitan con- 
spiracy.” 

In Europe, as well as in other areas, 
the Soviet message is often aimed at 
the Communist cadres. In 1969 in non- 
Communist Europe, there were seven- 
teen Communist parties, of which ten 
were represented in parliaments and five 
were illegal. The total membership of 
these parties was estimated at 2,013,950, 
a number which does not reflect the 
voting strength of the party in such 
countries as France or Italy. Nor- 
mally, the Party would be a powerful 
transmitting belt for Soviet propaganda, 

6. Ian Greig, The Assault on the West 


(Petersham, England: Foreign Affairs Pub- 
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but complications have arisen due to the 
increasing divergence of views among 
various camps and countries, a diver- 
gence accentuated by the Czech inva- 
sion. The Sino-Soviet dispute and the 
continued Cuban-Soviet differences in 
Latin America have also called for ad- 
justments in Soviet propaganda outputs 
and techniques. 

Yet, Soviet propaganda efforts fall on 
deaf ears, crezting hardly a ripple on 
the surface of the American political 
scene. This is certainly not due to a 
lack of material, for the social and 
economic convulsions of our open soci- 
ety provide an almost unlimited source 
for the Soviet propaganda machine. 
But when an open society interpreted 
by the rulers of a closed one is reported 
back to its citizens, the message is 
warped. Neither a sense of identity nor 
a sense of ideological affinity emerges: 
when a group of prominent Soviet scien- 
tists protested the trial of Angela Davis, 
President Nixon responded by inviting 
them to observe the trial themselves. 
Fearing the establishment of a precedent 
of reciprocity, the Soviet government 
ignored the invitation. 

Western Europe presents a different 
target for Soviet propagandists. This is 
where active Communist parties exist and 
produce a massive electoral vote. This 
is also where anti-American feelings used 
to run high but where, too, the issue 
of a divided Germany and the status of 
Berlin persist. A massive Soviet propa- 
ganda barrage is directed at Western 
Europe. It includes direct broadcasting 
(a total of 1,355 hours a week) in 
several languages, placement of bloc- 
supplies programs on local radio and 
television stations, a large film distribu- 
tion network, a considerable network of 
publishing houses and bookstores spe- 
cializing in Soviet bloc literature, and 
extensive participation in trade fairs. 
Once again, a lack of deeper under- 
standing of Western societies on the 
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part of the Soviet strategists hampers 
their work. Western Europe as well as 
the rest of the developed world has 
not been standing still. The evolution 
of concepts, ideas, and thoughts has 
affected everyone, including men and 
women who vote Communist. Writing 
in Foreign Affairs, André Fontaine of- 
fered an interesting analysis of the 
nature of the Communist strength in 
Western Europe. 


In France and Italy millions of workers 
continue to give their votes to the Com- 
munist Party, but their daily behavior is 
only affected in a relative way by this 
political choice. Indeed, belonging to the 
Party . . . now indicates the need for par- 
ticipation in social activity; the hope of a 
revolution has been put off too long for 
anyone to believe it imminent. The Com- 
unist Party and the GGT, with their hier- 
archies, their festivals their schools, their 
preferments, their newspapers, have be- 
come a society that is not so much a 
rival of capitalist society as complementary 
to it,’ 


Tear Tarp Woritp—A Process 
OF FORMATION 


The Third World presents a totally 
different picture. If the developed 
countries are approached more as enti- 
ties with fairly calcified tops, the Third 
World is tackled with the knowledge 
that the new elite is still in the forma- 
tive process and its views are far from 
firm. The main force, therefore, of 
Communist propaganda activity is now 
directed toward the elite of the develop- 
ing countries. This shift to the elite, 


7. André Fontaine, “The Real Divisions of 
Europe,” Foreign Affairs 49, 2 (January, 
1971), p 312. 

8. One exception in the Soviet treatment of 
the United States is the magazine on the 
United States pubbshed by the Institute of 
American Studies of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences, It is sophisticated, and cognizant of 
some of the major social and political forces 
in America; but it is published in Russian, 
principally for elite home consumption. 
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indicating a major policy decision, did 
not occur until the late sixties. It par- 
alleled the intention of Soviet foreign- 
policy planners to bring a message of 
support and concern to areas in which 
the Soviet Union expects to play a more 
decisive role in the future. The Soviet 
appeal to the newly emerging elites 
stresses the bloc’s attempts to act as a 
holding device against a West still bent 
on colonialism and imperialism. For 
such a task, of course, South Africa 
provides a never-ending source of ma- 
terial. Portugal is also branded by the 
Soviets as an instrument of the West, 
and the liberation movements in Angola, 
Mozambique, and Portuguese Guinea 
receive full support. It is a line which 
finds easy acceptance. 

Two examples of the Soviet approach 
to the Third World are worth exploring. 
One is India, the largest non-Communist 
country in Asia; the other is the Middle 
East. The differences in their treat- 
mert and the Soviet ability to capitalize 
on as well as to alienate some of the 
target areas provide a few insights into 
Soviet psychology. 


Target: Indta 


Why does India deserve such special 
treatment from the Soviet Union? The 
most obvious reason is that, within the 
Sino-Soviet dispute, India could be 
counted on as a Russian ally. This 
assumption, however, is not substanti- 
ated by the realities of the Soviet ap- 
proach in India, which is a mixture of 
aggressive, direct political interference 
and subtle economic wooing. The 
second reason is that, as a tremendous 
conglomerate of races and languages, 
India presents a relatively easy target 
for Soviet influences. Discontent amonz 
young Indian intellectuals, the caste 
system and feuds within it, the leftist 
experiments at Kerala, the economic 
wants, and the religious prejudices, can 
all be exploited. There also exists the 
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Indians’ distrust of the West, a residue 
of the colonial era. Yet, anyone in the 
Soviet Union or in Communist China 
who seriously hopes for a proletarian 
revolution in India in the foreseeable 
future may be accused of wishful 
thinking. 

No matter what the motivation, India 
looms large in the program of the Soviet 
propaganda machine. A torrent of com- 
munist periodicals, with India as the 
principal subject, is printed and distrib- 
uted inside and outside India. Publica- 
tions originating in communist countries 
number in the tens. They are led by 
the Soviet Union’s two giants, Soviet 
Union and Soviet Woman, both of which 
have large circulations as a result of 
aggressive promotion campaigns. Com- 
petitions were organized offering top 
subscription salesmen prizes of trips to 
the Soviet Union, transistor radios, cam- 
eras, wrist watches, and electric shavers. 
In addition, a large number of commu- 
nist periodicals are published in India 
itself Soviet Land is a fortnightly pic- 
torial in thirteen Indian languages, as 
well as English; Sputnik Junior caters 
to Indian children in Hindi and in 
English; Soviet Review appears five 
times a month in nine languages. Bul- 
garia puts out a periodical in nine lan- 
guages, East Germany puts out two in 
eight languages, and Poland puts out 
one in several languages. 

The most interesting developments 
have, however, taken place in the field 
of radio. This is where the mixture of, 
subtlety and bluntness appears to be 
most blatant. During the two-year 
period of 1967/69, Radio Moscow be- 
gan transmitting in four new Indian 
languages, Assamese, Gujarati, Kan- 
nada, and Oriya. By the end of 1969, 
it broadcast seven hours a week in each 
of these languages. Another channel of 
communication that utilizes Radio Mos- 
cow’s technical facilities is called Radio 
Peace and Progress, and its tone is more 
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belligerent, its thrust more pointed, its 
message much more inflammatory, than 
that of Radio Moscow itself. Yet, the 
Soviet government disclaims any re- 
sponsibility for the station. It is, ac- 
cording to the official explanation, an 
“unofficial, independent radio station.” ® 
Its concentrated efforts to influence In- 
dian-elections and to attack Indian pub- 
lic figures have earned for the station 
official and unofficial irritation. 

The tone of this station’s programs 
somehow do not jibe with the more 
subtle, much more civilized way the 
Soviet Union “officially” treats India. 
In the Soviet Information Centers and 
Houses of Soviet Culture located in 
major Indian cities, cultural affinity, 
mutual interests, and non-intervention 
are some of the key themes. Once 
again, the dual approach does not seem 
to worry Soviet information specialists. 
This method, however, appears to elicit 
limited results. 


Target: The Middle East 


The Middle East is a much more 
clear-cut proposition. The ideological 
approach has been discarded in favor of 
pragmatic but friendly assistance. This 
is an area where the Communist bloc 
presents itself as an ally and a partner. 
Israel is the enemy. ‘The Arab states 
are friends which: need help against 
external aggression. And while Arab 
leaders certainly realize that the Soviet 
Union is playing pure power politics in 
an attempt to establish itself firmly in 
the Mediterranean, her assistance is 
gratefully received, with mutual declara- 
tions of eternal friendship. 

There is even more to this collusion 
of interests than would have been sus- 


9. In an interview with The Times of India, 
the chief editor of Radio Peace and Progress, 
Lev Talanov, stated: “We definitely have a 
point of view. It is the point of view of our 
public, contained in declarations of Soviet 
public organizations’ (January 16, 19€8) 
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pected in the earlier days of the Soviet- 
Arab love affair. The Soviet Union has 
not been free of internal dissent. It is 
muted, spotty, and seldom visible to for- 
eign eyes, but it exists. When it ceases 
to be muted, it develops into a cause 
célébre in the Western world: Pasternak, 
Solzhenitzyn, and young Litvinov have 
been painful thorns in the Soviet side. 
Some of the protesters and many of the 
accused have been Jews. Consequently, 
the old theory of the international Zion- 
ist conspiracy from pre-Soviet and Sta- 
linist days has been dusted off and 
placed back on the shelves of current 
Soviet textbooks. Zionists, a part of 
the cosmopolitan conspiracy against the 
Soviet state, are enemies. These same 
people are working against the Arabs. 
And the collusion between the American 
imperialists and Zionist circles is an 
established fact. Thus, the cycle is 
complete, and the Arabs and the Soviets 
can pat each other’s shoulders in a 
comradely way. 


INTERNAL SPLIT AND OUTSIDE EFFECTS 


The spectrum of the war of ideas is 
incomplete without a quick look at 
intra-bloc quarrels. The days of unity 
have been over for some time. This 
complicates the Soviet approach to the 
West and further dims the prospects for 
making a substantial impact. Both 
Moscow and Peking have adopted a bel- 
ligerent tone vis-a-vis each other as an 
essential part of the propaganda effort. 
The major thrust of their mutual accu- 
sations is deviation from the Marxist- 
Leninist line. A corollary to this is 
the accusation of codperating with im- 
perialism. Communist China attacks 
the Soviet Union for military aggression 
against the mainland, for attempting to 
suppress national liberation movements 
in developing countries, and for damag- 
ing the cause of communism by em- 
bracing such theses as peaceful co- 
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existence, different roads to socialism, 
and the non-inevitability of war. This 
did not prevent China from unleashing 
a violent attack on the Soviet Union 
after the Czechoslovak invasion. Dia- 
Jectical differences were forgotten. The 
fact that the Soviet Union had done 
exactly what China had advocated with 
a people trying to develop their own 
road to socialism was overlooked. An 
obvious conflict arose: the fear of a 
Soviet move into the Balkans, which 
would threaten Albania, overshadowed 
ideological principles. 

Vietnam provides another field for the 
Sino-Soviet feud. Peking keeps ac- 
cusing the Soviet Union of encouraging 
the United States to continue aggres- 
sion and of supporting various peace 
initiatives. Vietnam, according to the 
Chinese, provides proof of the applica- 
bility of Mao’s thesis of a “people’s 
war.” Moscow, in turn, accuses China 
of preventing the passage through its 
territory of war material for the Viet 
Cong and of preventing the formation 
of a united Communist front. 

In the Middle East a similar line of 
difference between the two countries 
appears. Peking throws its support 
behind the Palestinian liberation move- 
ments in accordance with the same 
“peoples war’ principle. The Soviet 
Union concentrates on support of tradi- 
tional governments and their detach- 
ment from the West. 

There is, finally, the internal Soviet 
problem of how to treat her East Euro- 
pean satellites. Propaganda outputs di- 
recited toward Eastern Europe were 
rather mild. Local media were doing 
the job, anyway. But the minute 
Czechoslovakia started to balk, fast 
changes in the output occurred. Radio 
broadcasting from the- Soviet Union to 
Czechoslovakia, previously kept at the 
level of 17 hours a week, jumped to 
a saturation level of 168 hours a week 
during the height of the crisis, dropping 
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to 84 hours per week later in September, 
1968. Not satisfied with these efforts, 
the Soviets put into operation a special 
twenty-four-hour station which called 
itself Radio Viatura. It was kept on 
the air with the use of East German 
transmitters until February, 1969. This 
operation was assisted by Radio Berlin 
International, which initiated 120 hours 
a week of programs in Czech and 
Slovak. Not to be outdone, Hungary 
and China started for the first time to 
beam programs to Czechoslovakia. 
Did all this help? Probably not 
much. But in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of mobilization of all available re- 
sources, the Soviet Union included mass 
communication media in its arsenal 
Czechoslovakia was thus bombarded 
with words as well as bullets. She fi- 
nally succumbed, but doubts still linger 
in the outside world as to the extent 
that Czechoslovak communist reformers 
changed their views. They were simply 
silenced with a deafening barrage. 


Tee FUTURE: A DIMINISHED IMPACT 


And so the propaganda war continues. 
It is fairly safe to predict that it will 
go on during the decade of the seventies 
at the same pace, using the same slo- 
gans, the same approaches, and aiming 
at the same principal targets. The frag- 
mentation of the Communist bloc will 
continue to call for a more diversified 
approach, but once the red signal of 
danger flashes again on the big board 
in Moscow, as it did in 1968, all masks 
will be torn off and power will reassert 
itself. Within the present system of 
mutually acknowledged spheres of in- 
fluence and the war of the airwaves, 
books and other media appear to be 
marginal. The lines are drawn, the ad- 
versaries are firm. No one is going to 
give, within his own area. Because of 
the openness of its society, however, the 
West has much more difficulty keeping 
or giving, being firm or flexible. Chile 
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is a prime example of this difficulty. 
The Western world has witnessed its 
first major political defection through 
the use of an accepted tool—the ballot 
box. Chile is a Marxist country today 
because of its democratic structure, not 
because of Soviet propaganda. This is 
a major victorv for free societies. Yet 
the Communists claim their victory 
here, too, of course. Both sides are to 
a degree correct in their assessments. 


CONCLUSION 


The crisis in the communist move- 
ment has deep roots in the philosophical 
doubts of today, which undermine, 
among other things, the effectiveness of 
propaganda. One of the functions of 
modern technology is to permit people 
to live better, but another function is 
to permit them to question more. 
Western affluence has caused deep scars 
on the surface of personal and national 
identities. ‘Today’s philosophical crisis 
is a function of an attempted drive on 
the part of the advanced nations to 
unite and on the part of developing 
countries to establish firm national 
postures. It is also a function of the 
eternal conflict of generations catapulted 
into greater prominence than ever before 
because of new communication media 
and new tools at the disposal of most 
of mankind. It is a function of a 
struggle for political freedom among the 
have-not nations which is often punctu- 
ated by despair and frustration leading 
to dictatorships and military coups. 

The conclusion is simple. In the 
third postwar decade, the war of ideas 
appears to have less influence and fewer 
adherents. The international propa- 
ganda machine built during and since 
the war is in desperate need of over- 
hauling. Men concerned with the daily 
task of survival are turning deaf ears to 
outside voices preaching the global con- 
flict of ideas. This is one of the reasons 
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why economic and technical assistance 
programs are high on the agenda of both 
the Soviet Union and the United States. 
Direct help and a directly positive pres- 
ence earn more respect and produce 
higher political dividends than words 
over radio waves. 

The waning significance of the world- 
wide propaganda campaign can also be 
attributed to the clarification of the big 
powers’ political goals and their spheres 
of influence. In Eastern Europe—the 
prime target of Western propaganda ef- 
forts—-people have ceased to wait for 
a liberation message. They tune in 
Western radio for news and commen- 
tary. In the developing countries, the 
prospects for economic assistance weigh 
heavily on relations with the Socialist 
bloc. China and the Soviet Union, 
locked in a fundamental struggle, prob- 
ably deeply distrust each other’s exter- 
nal appeals. 

There is, of course, a natural advan- 
tage that the West enjoys over the 
Communist countries. The Western 
messages are often the only nongovern- 
mental and non-party voices heard. 
Thus, they acquire the allure of forbidden 
fruit, for which a human being reaches 
with instinctive eagerness. The advan- 
tages of the Communist countries stem 
from the nature of our open society, in 
which grievances, problems, crises, 
and frustrations are constantly aired, 
viewed, and discussed. It is much 
easier for the Soviet Union to depict 
the United States as a nation riddled 
with problems and contradictions than 
it is for the United States to pay back 
the compliment. But the Communist 
bloc suffers and will continue to suffer 
from the inflexibility of the methods 
and content of its propaganda. 

The fact that French students in 1968 
questioned the simple formula of two 
plus two equaling four was due to their 
own grave doubts and deep intellectual 
and emotional traumas. It also testified 
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io the vitality of French youth. Given 
the opportunity, the young people of 
France opted for more democracy and 
less centralized rule. The Soviet Union, 
centralized, closely controlled politically, 
systematically dogmatic, jails those who 
doubt the two plus two formula. This 
is her major weakness. This is, or could 
be, one of the major targets of the 
Western message directed toward the 
Soviet Union. 
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In order to be more effective, Soviet 
propaganda efforts would require dif- 
ferent directions and a broader scope. 
These, in turn, can only be made pos- 
sible through a change in their system. 
The fact that there are very few signs on 
the political horizon that the system is 
about to change, or to abandon its 
rigidity, is yet another indication that 
Soviet propaganda efforts are destined 
to continue on a downward curve. 
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Larry L. FABIAN. Soldiers Without Ene- 
mies: Preparing the United Nations for 
Peacekeeping. Pp. 278 New York: 
Praeger, 1971. $1500. 


James M Bovyn, with a foreword by LE- 
LAND M. Gooprich United Nations 
Peace-Keepirg Operations: A Miltary 
and Political Appraisal. Pp. 278. New 
York: Praeger, 1971. $15.00. 


Peace-keepinz—that improvisation of the 
United Nations with which the name of 
Dag Hammarskjöld is so closely associ- 
ated—has excited steady curiosity and at- 
tention from students of international or- 
ganization. Their writings reflect a deeply 
felt need for practical alternatives to con- 
tinuous conflicts among states and to mas- 
sive, quasi-punitive military interventions, 
the plans for which can be found in the 
UN Charter. These plans, of course, never 
became reality, a fact that only increases 
interest in peace-keeping among writers 
who think of it as a way station to policing 
the peace. Furthermore, the creaky diplo- 
matic equipment available to the UN in 
settling disputzs without force seems to 
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cry out for complementary devices that 
operate in situ and only suggest, rather 
thon use, military force Peace-keeping 
moreover, fits into the strong executive 
role promoted by all three Secretaries- 
General. 

The new studies by Boyd and Fabian 
certainly emphasize the practical possibili- 
ties of peace-keeping, and both foresee fu- 
ture uses for the rather ill-defined ‘“Chap- 
ter Six-and-one-half” gadget manned under 
limitations so aptly suggested by Fabian’s 
title To this end, both authors make some 
specific policy recommendations. 

A strong similarity in the otherwise dif- 
ferent approaches to peace-keeping em- 
ployed by Fabian and Boyd is their neces- 
sary reliance on only a few obvious cases, 
and consequently their exquisite attention 
to some rather slight organizational reac- 
tions to disturbances of the peace. The 
largest of ‚the peace-keeping operations, 
after all, was the Congo effort, the oldest 
that in Cyprus—if one excludes on defini- 
tional grounds the observation missions 
busy in Palestine and Kashmir since 1948 
—and perhaps the most famous, that in 
the Suez-Sinai area. As military enter- 
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prises, they are manifestly outclassed by 
the war in Vietnam or the intervention in 
Czechoslovakia. As Fabian shows with an 
enlightening glance at the experience of 
zhe League of Nations, they are less novel 
than the reaction of the United Nations to 
the flare-up in Korea in 1950. And even 
the cases that are available—Boyd pri- 
marily handles Suez, the Congo, and Cy- 
prus, and Fabian gratifyingly more—dis- 
play such varied conditions that a skeptical 
reader might ask how they are related be- 
yond some common administrative frame 
work and a United Nations, or League of 
Nations, background. 


Fabian not only makes a convincing 
case for giving renewed attention to peace- 
keeping as a definable phenomenon, but 
also shows with real élan how the inter- 
national organization and its leaders inter- 
acted with national governments to pro- 
duce from the arid ground of the Cold 
War, failure of collective security, and 
secretary-general baiting, a surprising Cce- 
gree of preparedness for UN peace-keeping 
among a vital handful of UN member gov- 
ernments and international civil servan:s. 
The greatest strength of Fabian’s fine study 
lies in his subtle appreciation of political 
differences among cooperating governments 
end the varied responses elicited even by 
explicit agreements to anticipate opera- 
tional needs. With much skill, he shows 
the vast differences among standby forces, 
even among the neighborly Scandinavians, 
end suggests the effects of such differences 
in the actual use of forces His treatment 
of the role of the Secretary-General and 
his staff is very well informed and pro- 
Cuces new information and insights on this 
crucial element in preparing for peace- 
keeping. All this is done with clarity, 
keen organization along largely historical 
lines, and sprightly writing that makes the 
kook a pleasure to read 


Boyd’s book has both a more compre- 
tensive and a more analytical framework 
along institutional and legal lines, but in 
fact covers less ground than Fabian’s be- 
cause of its close concentration on the 
three major peace-keeping enterprises. Its 
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findings are more conventional than Fa- 
bian’s and its recommendations too fre- 
quently insist on “soundly conceived and 
well-developed plan[s]” (p. 199) without 
ever really specifying how these can be 
identified. Boyd’s professional military 
background colors the writing style and 
much of the discussion but produces some 
valuable insights into the details of or- 
ganizing peace-keeping missions, in which 
he had direct experience. 
LEON GORDENKER 

Professor of Politics 

Center of International Studies 

Princeton University 

Princeton 

New Jersey 


ALEXANDER L. GEoRG, Davin K. HALL, 
and Witt1am R Smwmons. The Limits 
of Coercive Diplomacy: Laos-Cuba-Vi- 
etnam. Pp. xviii, 263 Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1971. $3.50. 


The new research program on “Theory 
and Practice in International Relations” at 
Stanford University is under the direction 
of Alexander George, who previously was 
a member of the Social Science Depart- 
ment of the RAND Corporation. RAND 
made possible the research and writing of 
the chapter on Vietnam by Colonel Si- 
mons (USAF), and botk George and Hall 
express appreciation for financial assistance 
from the Committee on International Stud- 
les at Stanford Univezsity. This book 
emerged from the above-mentioned re- 
search program. The conclusions men- 
tioned below have been reached by the 
three authors after the use of all available 
sources and thorough study by numerous 
analysts, who are named for each chapter. 
The various citations of the sources used 
take up approximately fifteen percent of 
the book. Methodology used is discussed 
in a final section. There is a good index. 

Coercive diplomacy is considered to be 
an alternative strategy for use by national 
leaders in crisis management when the 
stake in conflict is important enough to 
warrant resort to force or the risk of war 
but when there is a reluctance to resort to 
the quick, decisive military option. Coer- 
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cive diplomacy is a carrot-and-stick ap- 
proach, and is essentially not a military 
strategy at all. It seeks to make force a 
more flexible policy. Force is used in an 
exemplary, demonstrative manner in dis- 
crete and controlled increments to induce 
the opponent to agree to a mutually accep- 
table termination of the conflict. This 
strategy, more than any other strategy, is 
highly context-dependent. 

In the use of coercive diplomacy, either 
success or failure in producing the desired 
results can be caused by: correct or in- 
correct analysis of the opponent’s objec- 
tives and of the degree of determination 
back of those objectives (1964-1965, in- 
correct); correct or incorrect estimate of 
own capacity to accomplish own objectives 
by increasing force used (1964-1968, over- 
estimate); and by good or bad analvsis of 
value to opponent of concessions (carrots) 
offered—compare United States secret Rus- 
sian-face-saving concessions in Cuban Cri- 
sis in 1962, and zhe very real reduction of 
United States objectives by President Ken- 
nedy in Laos in 1961, with the United 
States attitude in the Vietnam struggle. 

The authors ccnclude that success in the 
use of coercive diplomacy in one crisis car- 
ries the danger of its overuse or misuse in 
a subsequent crisis which may have only a 
superficial resemblance to the earlier situa- 
tion. This strategy should be used only 
if the United States objectives are worth 
all-out war. For these reasons, “There 
will be few crises in which coercive diplo- 
macy—and particularly the strong variant 
of it... will constitute a feasible and 
useful strategy’? The correct identifica- 
tion of the classification of crises, past and 
future, is advanced by a discussion of each 
of six specific kinds of problems encoun- 
tered in any attempt to operationalize the 
strategy of coercive diplomacy. 

CHARLES M. THOMAS 

Montgomery 

Alabama 


ARTHUR W. Roving. The First Fifty 
Years: The Secretary-General in World 
Politics 1920-1970. Pp. 498. Leyden: 
A. W. Sitjthoff, 1970. No price. 
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Sir Enc Drummond, as the first Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations, 
took the opportunity to make the office of 
secretary-General into a major diplomatic 
as well as administrative post and also 
grasped the importance of making the 
League Secretariat into a truly interna- 
tional civil service. Professor Arthur W. 
Rovine of Cornell University, by means of 
a series of short biogrephies of the six 
secretaries-General of the League of Na- 
tions and the United Netions, traces how 
all but one sought to preserve and expand- 
the role and international prestige of his 
office. It is the author’s thesis that the 
respected position achieved by the Secre- 
tary-General has been due primarily to the 
holders of this office, with one exception. 

Sir Eric Drummond set the pattern by 
trying to keep his staff divorced as much as 
possible from the influence of any foreign 
office and by advancing at every turn the 
political role of the Secretary-General in 
settling disputes. However, in the tradi- 
tion of a British permanent secretary, from 
which he came, Drummond chose to play 
his political role from behind the scene, 
which he did well Drummond’s successor, 
Joseph Avenol of France, rejected the in- 
dependent position of his predecessor, 
turned the office into an extension of his 
country’s foreign policy of appeasement, 
and sought to destroy what remained of 
the League at the beginning of World War 
II. All the other holders of the office, in- 
cluding Sean Lester, Acting Secretary-Gen- 
eral during World War II, worked to pre- 
serve and expand the international role and 
prestige of the Secretariat. 

It was the first Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, Trygve Lie, who decided 
to bring the political role of the Secretary- 
General from behind the scenes and to take 
publicly a lead in the settlement of inter- 
national disputes. Dag Hammarskjold, the 
author concludes, was the most aggressive 
in the political role, but perhaps imprud- 
ently so After his death the Soviet Union 
tried to destroy the office but, under pres- 
sure from the Third World, compromised 
with a “weaker”? successor. Against the 
continued resistance of the Soviet Union 
and France, U Thant has been unable to 
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widen the authority of his office as his 
predecessors did, or even to maintain its 
powers Nevertheless, he still has had a 
significant influence. “Thus it was that 
the ‘weaker’ Secretary-General was able to 
accomplish more [in the Congo crisis] 
than the stronger, that the more passive 
Thant succeeded, and the forceful Ham- 
marskjold failed, (p. 362).” Furthermore, 
with a strong constituency in the Third 
World, he has been able to speak with an 
independent and influential voice against 
the United States on Vietnam (p. 408). 
This study of the Secretary-General in 
world politics is neither exhaustive nor de- 
finitive; much of the documentation still 
remains in closed archives. Nevertheless, 
the author has carefully researched and 
analyzed the available material; as a re- 
sult this volume provides an excellent over- 
view of the office, showing the gradual de- 
velopment and change introduced by each 
of the holders. Although the main deter- 
minant of the role of the Secretary-General 
is the world political scene, as reflected 
particularly in the attitudes of the great 
powers, these six political biographies 
show how within limits all but one of the 
holders of this office, even when attacked 
by one or more of the great powers, had 
the skill and perception capable of expand- 
ing the prestige and powers of his office. 
Davip T. CATTELL 
Department of Political Science 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


GEORGE W. SHEPHERD, JR. and TIDEN J. 
LEMELLE, eds. Race among Nations: 
A Concepiual Approach Pp. xvii, 238, 
Lexington, Mass. D. C. Heath, 1970. 
No price 
None but Americans could today be 

confident that an energetic application of 

social science can yield a theory of inter- 
national race relations. Even more, our 
colleagues at the University of Denver aim 
to produce theories that will assist the 
peaceful resolution of racial conflict in 
world affairs. The central article in this 
first volume of their series is one in which 

James N Rosenau debates with his ana- 

lytic conscience and his moral conscience, 
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The dialogue brings out the immensity of 
the difficulties, but goes on to develop a 
conceptual scheme and to propose thirty- 
six hypotheses concerning relations between 
such difficult-to-measure tendencies as the 
racial consciousness of top officials and 
their readiness to recommend forms of for- 
eign conflict behavior. G W Shepherd 
writes on the kinds of studies that might 
be worth pursuing, on the Denver Center 
on International Race Relations research 
on white dominance systems, and he con- 
tributes a substantial bibliography 

Two excellent essays complete the vol- 
ume, but neither has much to say on how 
to study international race relations sys- 
tematically. One is Peter Rose’s judicious 
review of the development of race studies. 
The other is a sparkling set of proposals 
from Karl Deutsch for analyzing 1ace in 
a context of social communicaton. Toward 
the end he forsakes his desk for the pulpit, 
but if we all had his imagination, the Den- 
ver group’s aspirations might not seem so 
very ambitious 

MICHAEL BANTON 

Professor of Sociology 

University of Bristol 

England 
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Feroz AuMAD. The Young Turks: The 
Committee of Union and Progress in 
Turkish Politics, 1908-1914. Pp. viii, 
205. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1969. $7 00. 


This book, more than most with similar 
backgrounds, bears testimony to its doc- 
toral dissertation origins The investiga- 
tion, as the title suggests, is no less and no 
more than a detailed account of political 
developments inside Turkey over a period 
of seventy-two months Only tantalizing 
glimpses are afforded within this confined 
space of such relevant areas as the influ- 
ence of the European equilibrists, the ac- 
tivities of the Young Turks beyond the 
frontiers, or even of such ideological, po- 
litical, and administrative experience as 
formed part of the Ottoman reformist 
legacy. 
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The author is aware of the debt owed 
by the Committee of Union and Progress 
to the reform movement of the nineteenth 
century, of which, as he claims, “the Com- 
mittee was a direct extension,” and, in a 
first chapter dealing with “Antecedents,” 
the omission of scme details of the legacy 
is surprising. Although the movement in- 
side Turkey was not directed by the 
Young Turk exiles in Europe, this surely 
does not release the author in a work en- 
titled The Young Turks from the obliga- 
tion to make some expanded comment on 
the precise nature and extent of the exiles’ 
contribution, whether through the influence 
of their press organs or through their ideo- 
logical debates and conclusions. If noth- 
ing else, such comment might be relevant 
to the assertion that the Young Turks were 
little interested in social change (p. 15) or 
in ideological directions (p. 164). 

The use of secondary Turkish materials 
is exhaustive. Primary sources consisting 
of memoirs and collections of documents 
are used extensively, and one wonders 
whether the Ottoman archives might have 
yielded some of the elusive documentary 
materials and contemporary insight not 
available in these collections. The author 
moves easily among his sources and there 
are frequent examples of informed and 
perceptive analysis, Where judgment is 
used it is restrained and invariably dis- 
criminating, and eschews the subjectivity 
and emotional content that has tended to 
characterize writing on this period. Again 
in the matters of sources, the author (p. 5) 
properly draws the reader’s attention to the 
possibility of bias in sources emanating 
from such interested parties as Committee 
personnel; but, in confirming his main re- 
liance on foreign sources to only one of 
these (British) he appears to neglect his 
own advice. With few exceptions, the only 
light other than Turkish to illumine events 
and provide a basis for analysis is that 
emanating from the embassy at Constanti- 
nople—and specifically from the reports of 
Sir Gerard Lowther, an ambassador newly 
arrived on the Turkish scene. The view 
of the situation as a closed triangular 
power circuit between the CUP, the Porte, 
and the British Embassy is thus under- 
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standable. But, indeed, if such a simple 
configuration was ever obtained, it was of 
diminishing validity over the six-year pe- 
riod under investigation. Moreover, Bri- 
tain had already seen her interests to lie 
in the partitioning of the Empire and any 
incidental encouragement of Young Turk 
revolutionary objectives could represent at 
best only a tactical deployment on the way 
toward the realization of now clearly de- 
fined strategic objectives. 

Three points for further clarification 
suggest themselves to this reviewer in the 
matter of sources: A reference would be 
helpful in regard to the assertion that 
Mustafa Kemal believed in the separation 
of the civil and military powers as early 
as 1909, since such separation following 
the Nationalist revolution ten years later 
seems to have been more in the nature of 
a political stratagem designed to destroy 
the opposition than as a long and deeply 
held principle. Again, although the author 
relies on Sir Gerard Lowther’s reports as 
a main basis on which to rest the work, 
when seeking to establish the sources of 
Young Turk strength he ignores Lowther’s 
own testimony (letter of 22 August 1910) 
and seems, without other reference, to dis- 
miss the suggestion of Zionist support out 
of hand (p. 87). And, finally, in regard 
to representation in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, the source of the author’s figures is 
not made clear. Tunaya, to whose figures 
the reader is referred, agrees with only one 
of Ahmad’s figures (the Arab) and dis- 
agrees with the other seven. Since the 
other two works to which the reader’s at- 
tention is drawn (H K. Bayur and Man- 
delstam) are not available to this reviewer. 
perhaps the missing source for Ahmad’s 
figures is here. 

In a work relatively free from typo- 
graphical errors, the date of the signing 
of the treaty of Lausanne should of course 
read 24 July 1923. A tobacco merchant 
does not translate as “hoca” (p. 10 n4)— 
a case of misplaced parentheses. Since, 
for further reference in a number of areas, 
the reader is frequently referred to schol- 
arly works in Turkish—and untranslated 
terms in that language abound—it is a 
fair assumption that the appeal of The 
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Young Turks is to the specialist in Turk- 
ish studies. The attraction is then a real 
one and the rewards of reading the volume 
are substantial. 

Much information not otherwise easily 
available is contained here and the docu- 
mented refutation of commonly held the- 
ories in respect to important aspects of the 
period is convincing. The work represents 
a significant contribution in terms of de- 
tail and scholarly analysis to present sur- 
veys of Young Turk political development, 
and the author in the closing chapter shows 
himself to be well aware of the pitfalls of 
an overly high factor of compression. He 
promises to take the Young Turk story to 
its logical conclusion in a subsequent vol- 
ume and its appearance will be awaited 
with interest. 

A. A, CRUICKSHANK 
. Associate Professor 

Department of Political Science 

University of Atago 

Dunedin 

New Zealand 


P. H. Guutiver. Neighbours and Net- 
works: The Idiom of Kinship in Social 
Action Among the Ndendeuli of Tan- 
zama. Pp. 379. Berkeley, Cal.: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1971. $10.00. 


GERALD L. CAPLAN The Elites of Barotse- 
land, 1878-1969: A Political History of 
Zambia’s Western Province. Pp. v, 270. 
Berkeley, Cal.: University of California 
Press, 1971. $8.50. 


Recent years have seen a remarkable 
surge of activity in historical scholarship 
in Airica. Given direction by the move- 
ment to political independence and by such 
outstanding scholars as Roland Oliver, Jan 
Vansina, Richard Gray and T. O. Ranger, 
work has shifted away from the study of 
Europe in Africa toward an examination of 
Africa in its own right. This movement 
has teen characterized by the skillful use 
of oral traditions and personal histories as 
well as the more familiar archival materials 
of an older approach to historiography. 

An expanding group of younger scholars 
has emerged within this approach. Fa- 
miliar with the anthropological literature, 
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solidly grounded in European history of the 
nineteenth century, they have engaged in 
fieldwork to tap the sources of nineteenth- 
century African history and add a new 
side to our grasp of events on that con- 
tinent, 


Gerald Caplan falls into this group and 
his study of Barotseland from the accession 
of King Lewanika in 1873 to the place of 
Barotseland in the nation of Zambia is of 
more than local interest. 

Barotseland was a large kingdom of 
considerable complexity in the nineteenth 
century. The history of its relations with 
the expanding political and economic power 
of the European presence in southern Af- 
rica is a model of accommodation to co- 
lonialism, economic change, and “moderni- 
zation.” The first chapter is a rapid survey 
of earlier history and the setting of Ba- 
rotseland. The following six chapters are 
the heart of the book and cover the co- 
lonial era. The final chapter deals with 
the nationalist movement in Central Africa, 
the breakup of the federation, and the 
emergence of Zambia—within which the 
contradiction of the Lozi kingdom is being 
faced anew. 

This excellent study concludes with a 
useful discussion of sources, a list of in- 
formants that is valuable in its own right, 
a bibliography, and an index. 


Gulliver’s book is alsc an example of 
newer methodology, and in a sense is a 
historical study, since it reports on condi- 
tions existing nearly twenty years ago. Its 
major meaning is its theoretical and meth- 
odological exploration, however, and thus 
the setting in time is irrelevant to the 
reader. This is a book addressed to pro- 
fessional anthropologists by a-leading mem- 
ber of its Africa-oriented fraternity. No 
one has worked more widely in East Af- 
rica since World War II than Philp Gul- 
liver. His researches have spanned the 
region and have been concerned with a rich 
variety of situations from classic trans- 
human pastoralism to the conditions of 
labor migration and the causes of rural 
riots. 

During the past quarter of a century, 
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social anthropologists working in Africa 
have used the model of unilineal descent 
as a powerful tool in the analysis of in- 
digenous societies. Gulliver was trained in 
this approach and he has employed it in 
previous works with impressive success. 
His work has another theme as well: the 
increasingly subtle use of decision-making 
models applied to case data, especially 
legal disputes. In Soctal Control in an 
African Society, published in 1963, he man- 
aged a powerful analysis of Arusha so- 
ciety by this method. This approach has 
moved him beyond the limitations of a 
unilineal model, and the present book is 
one fruit of his continued effort to come 
to an orderly understanding of the struc- 
tural consequences of individual decisions. 

The analysis is based upon fieldwork 
among the Ndendeuli of southwestern Tan- 
zania. The field investigation was carried 
out between 1952 and 1954, and in Gulli- 
vers own words, “. .. remained largely 
untouched because at that time I could not 
perceive how to present it coherently” (p 
vi). His difficulties stemmed from the ab- 
sence of a unilineal kinship metaphor in 
Ndendeuli and the consequent amorphous 
nature of the social structure, if viewed 
through the “lens” of the unilineal model. 

Gulliver’s own work and that of other 
anthropologists, especially those working in 
central Africa and in the Pacific, have now 
produced a group of approaches which can 
be usefully appled to a society such as 
Ndendeuli. The present work 1s an ex- 
tended attempt to explore the uses of net- 
works and non-unilineal kinship as they 
interact through decisions, especially deci- 
sions concerning coöperation, as in work- 
parties, or conflict, as in settlement of 
disputes. 

The resulting analysis is not unitary or 
exhaustive, but rather a set of partial anal- 
yses that together build a picture of the 
Ndendeuli system Kinship is the idiom 
of this society, but an attempt to under- 
stand the quality of life in kin terms alone 
must fail. Relationships may be expressed 
in kin terms, but organization for collective 
action cannot be understood if reliance is 
placed on kinship alone as a guide to ac- 
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tion. Gulliver introduces the notions of 
action-set and network and explores their 
utility in understanding Ndendeuli. 

There is a very useful first chapter re- 
viewing the study of nonlineal kinship and 
developing the preliminary concepts to be 
used. This is followed by a brief chapter 
which presents the historic and economic 
setting. In part 2, Gulliver devotes eight 
chapters to a detailed analysis of Nden- 
deuli communities and zo the processes of 
cooperation and conflict which define them. 
Here his concepts are worked out as the 
vehicle for his exposition. The book closes 
with a chapter which attempts to assess 
the questions raised by the analysis and re- 
flect on future applications of such work. 

This is a stimulating effort and should 
provide very useful and thought-provoking 
material for anthropologists exploring new 
approaches to many African societies which 
have not yielded to the analytical attempts 
of the past twenty years. 


EnGAR V. WINANS 
Professor and Chairman 
Department of Anthropology 
University of Washington 
Seattle 


Victor TURNER, ed. Colontaksm in Africa, 
1870-1960, Vol 3: Profiles of Change: 
African Society and Colonial Rule Pp. 
455. Cambridge: At the University 
Press, 1971 $17 50. 


The British have lost their empire but 
neither they nor the American academic 
community have lost their taste for data 
on it. A comprehensive five-volume sur- 
vey of the colonial era, of which this is 
the third, may sate their appetite. Having 
found volume 2 filling, I expected a tastier 
stew from volume 3. 

These twelve essays, primarily written 
by anthropologists, cover different aspects 
of colonial rule by concentrating on specific 
societies as illustrative cases studies. As 
detailed and specialized as some of these 
are, the over-all impression one derives is 
not markedly different from what one 
generally knew beforehand. The Africans’ 
economies, systems of land tenure, con- 
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_ Sumer goods, migrations, ruling elites, edu- 
cation, familial structure, and religion, 
were all influenced by contact with Euro- 
peans. The essays are basically expository, 
worthy reference pieces, but often be- 
labored. 

While the tempo of change was accel- 
erated during the era, Ronald Cohen con- 
cludes his long essay “From Empire to 
Colony: Bornu” by saying that aside from 
the shift of trade from the north to the 
coast, there were no sharp breaks with the 
past And one is told by John Middleton 
in “Colonial Rule Among the Lugbara” 
that the “way of life of the older men of 
today ... is very similar to that of their 
fathers” except for the introduction of 
taxation and the prohibition of feuds and 
warfare. 

By indirection, one infers that the Euro- 
pean presence was self-concerned. Chiefs 
were used or created for administrative 
convenience, as both British and French 
rule were dictated less by theory than 
pragmatic need. One of the more discus- 
sion-provoking chapters, by Max Gluckmen 
of the University of Manchester, deals not 
only with the antagonisms created by Eu- 
ropean dominance (which he opposes) but 
also with the symbiotic cohesive, inter- 
dependence of the several groups in South 
Africa. Some will charge that the “cohe- 
sion” which enables society to “function” 
is maintained by force only. 

In any case, the book sorely needs a 
syncretic evaluation or debate on the rela- 
tive merits of the European contact. Fur- 
thermore, it could use essays on “negri- 
tude,” African students abroad, life in 
African cities, and the impact on African 
crafts The essays might have been inter- 
laced with extensive quotations from Afri- 
cans, inasmuch at not one of the authors 
is African. 

The merit of this volume is that it does 
point to the varying influences and re- 
sponses in a diverse continent. 

l WALLACE SOKOLSKY 

Department of History 

New York University 

The Bronx 

New York 
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STEPHEN P. Conen. The Indian Army: 
Its Contribution to the Development of 
a Nation. Pp. ix, 216. Berkeley, Calif.: 
University of California Press, 1971. 
$7.50. 


The literature on the role of the mili- 
tary in the non-Western world is increas- 
ing, though perhaps nor in proportion to 
the subject’s importance. Stephen Cohen's 
studies of the Indian military are among 
the most useful works of this type, and 
this book gives us an overview of his field 
Succinct and lucid, it is an interpretive 
study of the development of the Indian 
army over a full century, the first con- 
temporary work to provide such a full per- 
spective. 

This is not a detailed dissection of any 
single aspect of military history, organiza- 
tion, or ideology, though the author’s other 
work and his well-chosen documentation 
here give the reader a clear path toward 
more detailed studies. As a synoptic sum- 
mary, it provides an interpretive context 
for those other works. It achieves a fine 
balance between the social historian’s view 
from the outside and the more intimate 
but often myopic views of the usual mili- 
tary historians. 

Cohen is at home in the world of the 
military, with its professional values and 
preoccupations, and Tke Indian Army 
shows the fruits of his extensive conversa- 
tions with many Indian military figures. 
But simultaneously he achieves an effective 
distance from his material in two ways. 
First, he is fully aware of Janowitz and 
other students of comparative military or- 
ganization. And second, he takes consid- 
erable pains to trace the social composition 
of the Indian military as it has evolved 
over the past eleven decades. It is thus 
equally valuable as military or social his- 
tory. 

The early chapters of The Indsan Army 
trace the development of the army’s ambi- 
valent legacy as the final sanction of a 
foreign imperial power. Relying largely 
on British accounts as it inevitably does, 
this section does not entirely convince us 
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that Bntish stereotypes of the “martial 
races” were accurate, but of course these 
stereotypes were frequently self-fulfilling 
and self-perpetuating. In any case, the 
vividness of the account conveys several 
Important implications, such as that in the 
full spectrum of British-Indian relations, 
military relationships were often the most 
intimate and intense of all. The structure 
of the Indian army that was responsible 
for this is defined with considerable care, 
since it was the basis for salient features 
of the Indian military that have survived 
the transition to independence. These 
were basically two interlocking elements: 
a high level of internal esprit, which sur- 
vived, relatively intact, even the humuliat- 
ing defeat by China in 1962, and the cor- 
respondingly stable insulation from in- 
volvement in civilian politics. 

The apolitical stance resulted, as Cohen 
shows, partly from the deliberate British 
policy of maintaining maximum distance 
between military units and nationalist poli- 
ticians after 1850. From this view, the 
infamous massacre at Amritsar was an ab- 
erration of policy rather than the inevita- 
ble consequence of imperialism. Cohen 
argues that the Indian army was used by 
the British as infrequently as possible to 
help control civil disruptions such as 
Gandhi’s campaigns. This pattern in turn 
made it possible for the officer corps to 
train its primary interest on the profes- 
sionalism of new military technologies and 
organization during the crucial, tension- 
ridden years before independence. Its per- 
formance since 1947 stands now in stronger 
contrast than ever with the role which its 
other half, the Pakistani military, has 
played, first in maintaining and now in de- 
stroying a nation’s unity. Adequate back- 
ground analyses of the Pakistani military 
will have to come from other sources for, 
as Cohen explicitly states, the Pakistani 
army has not yet been subject to serious 
analytical studies 

Professor Cohen follows his subtitle 
carefully at most points, tracing the In- 
dian army’s “contribution to the develop- 
ment of a nation,” but he leaves us with 
too positive an image at the end. He does 
not trace the impact of the greatly in- 
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creased military budget since the border 
war of 1962, a budget which now steadily 
drains badly needed resources away from 
the civilian budget. The effect of this 
drain, which lies not entirely outside his 
subject, has been debilitating to India as 
to many other countries. And finally, the 
fragmentary disclosures over the past year 
that the Indian army has been decimating 
some tribal societies af Assam and the 
Northeast Frontier Agency suggest that the 
Indian military have learned only too well 
the counter-insurgency techniques first per- 
fected by the British, French, and Ameri- 
cans This, too, belongs in discussions of 
the military’s role in nation-building. But 
these reservations must not be allowed to 
detract from the great merit of the book, 
which should help finally to eliminate the 
vestigial Western sense of India as the 
home of nonviolence. 


RICHARD P. TUCKER 
Department of History 
Oakland University 
Oakland 
California 


KENNETH K. KURIHARA. The Growth Po- 
tential of the Japanese Economy Pp 
ix, 148 Baltimore’ Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1971. $7.50 


People everywhere are aware of the phe- 
nomenal growth of the Japanese economy 
since 1951, but few of them appreciate the 
underlying factors involved. The general 
reader as well as the economist who is in- 
terested in clearing up the mystery has 
only to digest this thin but meaty account 
by a well-known macrc-economist. 

In a 1962 article or Japan’s Ten-Year 
Growth Plan, reproduced in the appendix 
of this book, Professor Kurihara set the 
tone of his current study with the follow- 
ing observation: 


. unlike the American economy, with no 
governmental growth plan. the Japanese econ- 
omy does have a plan prepared by a govern- 
ment agency in collaboration with the repre- 
sentatives of the private sector... . Unlike 
its Russian counterpart, the Japanese growth 
plan is carned out largely by private business 
enterprise under the paternalistic guidance of 
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Stanford Books on Asia 





Economic Change in Thailand, 1850-1970 


James C. Ingram. This new edition of a work first published 
in 1955 contains two new chapters on the extensive 
developments in Thailand during the past two decades. With 
the new material, the book remains the only comprehensive 
account of the economic history of Thailand during the 
century following its emergence from isolation, $10.00 


Origins of the Chinese Revolution, 1915-1949 


Lucien Bianco. Translated from the French by Muriel Bell. 
The original edition of this book (1967) was widely 
acclaimed as the best introduction to Chinese Communism 
ever published. A fresh, bold interpretive survey, it focuses 
on the dynamic social forces underlying the Chinese 
Communists’ rapid rise from obscurity to power. $8.50 


Papal Envoys to the Great Khans 


I. de Rachewiltz. To meet the threat of the Mongol invasions, 
the Church sent envoys to Asia in search of precise and valid 
information on the mysterious lands and peoples of the Far 
East. This fascinating account of those 12th and 13th 
century travels offers a unique insight into the society and 
culture of the Mongols. Illustrated. $7.95 


The City in Communist China 
Edited by John Wilson Lewis. This 1s the first of three 


volumes in which historians and social scientists examine the 
city in traditional, Republican, and Communist China. 
Subjects include law and order, leadership and bureaucracy, 
and urban breakdown. Studies in Chinese Society. $12.95 


The Sokagakkai and Mass Society 


James W. White. “A most comprehensive, complete, and 
careful analysis of this rather spectacular socio-political 
Japanese phenomenon. ... White’s book stands out as the 
most authoritative study to appear.” —The Annals. $12.95 
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government rather than by public agencies 
under a central codrdinating body. 


These ten chapters deal with Japan’s 
rapid growth, benefits from demilitariza- 
tion, structure of economic enterprise, pat- 
terns of consumption and saving, social 
overhead capital, labor shortages, fiscal- 
monetary policies, technology and produc- 
tivity, secular inflation, and balance of pay- 
ments. ‘Throughout, the author analyzas 
and interprets the Japanese economy, pro- 
viding illustrative models to show how the 
country might continue to maintain eco- 
nomic growth in the years ahead. He at- 
tributes Japan’s preeminent economic po- 
sition to “the thinking public .. . basi- 
cally united by an overwhelming sense of 
urgency, a compelling desire for social re- 
form, and a burning ambition to catch up 
with Western know-how and living stan- 
dards.” 

Japan’s acceptance of a permanently de- 
militarized status, which permits over 98 
percent of each annual budget—as against 
less than 50 percent of prewar budgets— 
to be devoted to welfare, stability, and 
growth, he credits with developing first- 
rate industrial knowledge, “particularly in 
such peace-oriented areas as shipbuilding, 
electronics, transitorization, manufacture 
of photographic equipment and color film, 
high-speed railways, nuclear research in 
medicine and industry, high-quality mer- 
chandise exports, nationalized tobacco and 
cigarette production, and application of the 
tools of mathematical economics to econo- 
metrics.” Future growth, he demonstrates 
theoretically, will have to contend with a 
shortage of labor, but secular price insta- 
bility can be avoided despite pressures of 
such things as increasing service industries, 
government-protected marginal agriculture, 
and higher labor costs. Stable growth is 
predicated on both internal price stability 
and maintenance of the balance of pay- 
ments equilibrium, 

An excellent bibliography and an ade- 
quate index are provided. 

JUSTIN WILLIAMS 

Assistant to the President (retired) 

University of Maryland 

College Park 
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Mya Maunc. Burma and Pakistan: A 
Comparative Study of Development. Pp 
mii, 166. New York: Praeger, 1971. 
$13.50. 


NormMA Brxter. Burma: A Profile. Pp. 
xii, 244. New York: Praeger, 1971. 
$8.50. 


Two useful, but very different types -of 
book. The one is objective, carefully re- 
searched, analytical, drenched in footnotes. 
The other is journalistic, pleasant reading, 
almost uncritically admiring of the Bur- 
mese people and even of some aspects of 
the existing dictatorship. 


Dr. Mya Maung gives a remarkable 
summary and application of recent studies 
in the socio-economic aspects of develop- 
ment In analyzing the contrasting meth- 
ods of development followed by these two 
neighboring countries, he displays thorough- 
ness, perceptiveness, and especially dili- 
gence. Noting that prophets might have 
expected Burma, with a relatively demo- 
cratic social structure, less population pres- 
sure, and greater natural resources, to make 
more rapid progress in development than 
Pakistan, whereas precisely the opposite 
has happened, Mya Maung explains why. 

Since 1962, Burma has had a “com- 
mand economy” about as thoroughgoing as 
in any totalitarian state—and less efficient 
than most of the others. On the other 
hand, Pakistan, starting about the same 
time with its present policies, has increased 
GNP by maintaiming an open society eco- 
nomically, with rewards for saving and in- 
vestment that have resulted in serious 
problems between industrialists and entre- 
preneurs, primarily West Pakistanis, and 
the rural masses, preGominantly in East 
Pakistan. He thus lays the basis for un- 
derstanding some, at least, of the economic 
problems underlying the 1971 catastrophe 
in East Pakistan, which occurred after his 
book went to press. 

Mya Maung avoids one-sided praise or 
blame of either, system. Despite great 
progress under Ayub Khan and since, he 
quotes Pakistani econcmist Naqvi: “No- 
where else in the world, except perhaps 
Germany, have the industria] ‘robber bar- 
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ons’ been fed such large chunks of ‘meat’ 
at the expense of the public exchequer.” 
Thus, in 1968 it was estimated that twenty 
families controlled two-thirds of Pakistan’s 
industrial assets, and even larger propor- 
tions of financial institutions. 

In contrasting the progress of Pakistan 
with the economic stagnation of Burma, 
more attention might have been directed 
to the differences in the effects on the two 
countries of World War O. Pakistan, as 
part of India until 1947, developed a sophis- 
ticated leadership, which received power on 
independence and continued in charge of 
the country without major upsets until the 
1971 uprisings. Burma’s prewar leadership 
was probably less adequate, and the Japa- 
nese occupation, plus the assassination of 
Aung San and nearly his whole cabinet in 
1947, deprived Burma of continuity and of 
its most influential leaders—a loss from 
which it has yet to recover. The Japanese 
occupation prevented the smooth type of 
transfer of power which India and Pakistan 
experienced. 

The term Sino-Soviet is used frequently, 
without adequate explanation of the cur- 
rent differences between the communist 
giants. While he mentions the 1967 Ran- 
goon riots protesting the attempt to export 
China’s Cultural Revolution, and the re- 
sulting freeze in Sino-Burmese official re- 
lations as China officially supported its fa- 
vorite group of communist rebels, he does 
not adequately describe Burma’s isolation 
from the communists as well as the Free 
World. 

An interesting and authoritative section 
is the description of the fantastic ineffi- 
ciency and bureaucratic bungling of Bur- 
ma’s twenty-two government departments, 
which supervise, and usually operate, all 
aspects of the economy. The result is eco- 
nomic misery, ameliorated by widespread 
black marketing, while the farmers find the 
incentives to large rice production lacking. 

Mya Maung is careful to point out Bur- 
ma’s relative isolation in past generations 
from social, political, and economic stress, 
such as the Indians and Pakistanis have 
had. Pakistan was thus better able to 
cope with the modern world and its pres- 
sures and conflicts than was Burma, which 
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has turned inward. The Pakistan version 
of Islam adapts well to the secularist and 
worldly tradition of modernization, whereas 
Hinayana Buddhism furnishes no such 
basis for Burma. Why neighboring Thai- 
land, also Hinayana Buddhist, has done 
quite well in development is another story, 
beyond the scope of this book. 

Professor Mya Maung is to be congratu- 
lated on his study, which should be of help 
to serious students desiring to explore the 
basic problems facing all developing coun- 
tries. It is to be regretted that the pres- 
ent military regime in Burma does not use 
the excellent human material represented 
by the author and by numerous others, 
who have left Burma to occupy high po- 
sitions in Brish and American universi- 
ties, United Nations organizations, and 
even the present Council of Economic Ad- 
visers of the United States. 


Mrs. Bixler, in contrast, gives the gen- 
eral reader an interesting, pleasant, and 
informative book, the result of consider- 
able research in addition to residence in 
Burma in 1958-1960 and two subsequent 
trips to that country. Nearly all foreign 
visitors have found the Burmese people 
charming, and it is not surprising that 
this book gives evidence of its author hav- 
ing succumbed to that charm, to the extent 
that shortcomings, so well documented by 
Mya Maung, are passed over lightly, while 
the best possible light 1s put on current 
problems. 

In summary, she writes: “The Burmese 
are a tenacious, stubborn people with lhmit- 
less confidence in their own culture, their 
own identity, and the culture’s ability to 
survive. This steadfastness threads the 
centuries of their history from its begin- 
ning.” 

Mrs. Bixler does a remarkable job of 
tying together many facets of Burmese his- 
tory, cultural and political, social and eco- 
nomic life. Perhaps the strongest part of 
the book is the description of social cus- 
toms and the impact of modernization. 
Art, music, and literature are well covered. 
It would be unreasonable to expect her to 
cover history as profoundly as Hall and 
Cady, or economics as astutely as Mya 
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Maung, but the general reader will find 
thts book easier to read, and generally ac- 
curate, if the friendly bias noted above is 
taken into account. 

As to the efficiency, or lack of it, of the 
present government, few would agree that 
“an unusual number of efficient adminis- 
trators turned up in colonels’ uniforms.” 
The economic disasters detailed in Mya 
Maung’s study, the political oppression of 
many members of the majority race as 
well as the minorities, would suggest other- 
wise. The jailing, house arrest, and even- 
tual exile of a large part of the best- 
trained and most experienced leaders of the 
prewar generation would also serve to dis- 
prove this statement. 

Thus, the point of view of the Ne Win 
government is often accepted uncritically, 
as: “Only Communist Karens are in the 
jungle,” in opposition to the government. 
While common enmity to the government 
has doubtless caused Karens on occasion to 
cooperate with communists, the basic pat- 
terns of thought of the two groups are 
very different indeed, and the Karens still 
control large areas along the Thai border, 
without communist help or interference. 

Her praise of Burma’s judicial system 
seems well founded. Combining the best 
of British jurisprudence with Burmese tra- 
ditions, and unhampered by successive gov- 
ernments, it forms a bright spot on the 
Burmese scene. 

Only the future will determine whether 
her prediction of a new constitution, prob- 
ably eventuating in the return of civilian 
rule, will be written in the near future. 
True, General Ne Win returned power to 
the civilians in 1960 after taking over at 
U Nu’s request in 1958. But, since his 
return in 1962, there has been little to 
show that he and his followers are about 
to release their complete dominance of 
practically all aspects of Burmese life. 

Mrs. Bixler has fallen into the common 
error of interpreting statistics of language 
spoken in the home, per the 1931 census— 
the latest one in Burma—as equivalent to 
racial statistics. Thus, the figure of 1,300,- 
000 Karens neither takes into account the 
doubling of population in the ensuing forty 
years nor the fact that many Karens spoke 
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Burmese but still considered themselves 
Karens. 

Again, the section on Burma since the 
Ne Win second take-over in 1962 credits 
the Education Act of 1964 with raising 
academic standards. Knowledgeable emi- 
grés of 1970 and 1971 tell of standards 
still very low, and deny that there is the 
“sober, hard-working student body” de- 
scribed by Mrs. Bixler. On the other 
hand, the bloody put-down of the last stu- 
dent riot and the blowing up of the Stu- 
dent Union by government forces have 
undoubtedly produced an outwardly peace- 
ful scene at the University of Rangoon. 

The influence of the radio is mentioned, 
but no note is made of the many foreign 
broadcasts in Burmese from Russian, Chi- 
nese, Thai and other sources. Short-wave 
transistors are now cheap, and furnish the 
only window to the outside world for most 
Burmese. 

The book is well illustrated with pic- 
tures, well written, and gives a broad and 
generally accurate view of the develop- 
ment of Burma for the past thousand 
years. Mya Maung and others have shown 
up the weak points of the Ne Win regime, 
so perhaps no harm is done by reading 
Mrs. Bixler’s admiring account of the posi- 
tive side of contemporary Burma. 

J. RussELL ANDRUS 

St. Davids 

Pennsylvania 


E. M. Anprews Tsolationism and Ap- 
peasement in Australia: Reactions to the 
European Crises, 1935-1939. Pp. xv, 
236 Columbia, SC.: University of 
South Carolina Press, 1970. $7.95. 


W. J. Hupson Australia and the Colonial 
Question at the United Nations. Pp. ix, 
214. Honolulu: East-West Center Press, 
1970. $8.00. 


The major foreign policy problem for 
Australia has always been to reconcile her 
national interests with the policies of those 
nations upon whom she has had to rely for 
national survival—for a Jong time Great 
Britain, then the United States. Because 
her interests occasionally deviated from 
those of these nations, she has had to ad- 
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just her policies. This necessity has al- 
ways been frustrating to Australian na- 
tionalists or those Australians critical of 
British or American foreign policies. , 

Both these books reflect this experience 
to some extent. Andrews regrets that Aus- 
tralia followed Britain’s very Europe-ori- 
ented policy during the second half of the 
1930’s. Hudson regrets that Australia’s 
membership in the Western camp after the 
Second World War prevented her from 
more forthrightly pursuing an anti-colonial 
policy. Most Australian governments ex- 
cused their policies on grounds of realism. 
Both authors argue that as long as Aus- 
tralia has insufficient power to support an 
independent policy or finds close codpera- 
tion with Asian neighbors unacceptable, she 
has very little choice. In spite of slow, 
recent changes, Australian policy remains 
basically dependent. And because large 
sections of the public do not challenge its 
premise, their lack of interest in foreign 
policy can thereby be explained. 


The varied opinions of small Australian 
groups or leaders interested enough to ex- 
press themselves are therefore relatively 
uninfluential. In an effort to find out what 
influence these opinions may have on for- 
eign policy, Mr. Andrews investigates them 
for the late 1920’s, choosing as the major 
themes the Abyssinian war, the Spanish 
Civil War, and the rise of the Nazis. He 
discovers a wide spectrum of opinion. 
They all converge, however, on the same 
conclusion: appeasement and isolation. 
This conclusion was often reached by de- 
fault because sven within the same groups 
there was too much disagreement on a 
positive alternative policy. The exceptions 
were the communists, supporting Soviet 
policy; and Catholic bishops and journal- 
ists, supporting the European rightists. All 
groups shared a fear of Japan, but did noth- 
ing about it, except to support the unfor- 
tunate trade diversion policy. The Gov- 
ernment was mainly concerned ebout sti- 
fling public participation in policy-making 
and followed the British lead. Predictably, 
when the war broke out, Australians united 
in support of Great Britain. 

Mr. Hudson’s subjects are Australian at- 
titudes and policies on colonialism. In this 
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area, Australia is directly involved as an 
administering authority of trust territories 
and can speak from experience. But here 
again, Australia was hindered from taking 
her own position fully, except for a few 
short years under the regime of Dr. H. V. 
Evatt—when she favored some paternalis- 


„tic form of colonialism, considered rather 


liberal at that time. As a member of the 
Western camp, and with the communists 
making colonialism a symbol of this camp, 
Australia was accused of defending co- 
lonialism in defending the Western camp. 
In fact, Australian governments took refuge 
in very legalistic approaches. They lib- 
eralized their position only as the Cold 
War began to thaw and anti-colonialism 
became generally fashionable. Even then, 
they favored a slow decolonization in the 
conviction that sudden independence might 
not be a blessing for at least the most 
backward colonial areas. 


Both books are well written, very well 
documented, and judiciously critical. Each 
makes a useful contribution to its subject. 

| WERNER LEVI 

Professor of Political Science 

University of Hawaii 

Honolulu 


MELFORD E. Semo. Buddhism and So- 
ciety: A Great Tradition and Its Bur- 
mese Vicissitudes. Pp. xiv, 510. New 
York: Harper & Row, 1970. $17.50. 


Let’s take off from the title. The Bud- 
dhism is Theravada, the religion “of the 
elders,’ common to Ceylon, Thailand, 
Cambodia, and Laos as well as to Burma. 
Although the society is Burmese, there is 
a universality discoverable in its humanity. 
The “great tradition” is a history reflecting 
two-and-a-half millennia, a factor rare, if 
not unique, in studies of cultural anthro- 
pology. “Vicissitudes” emphasizes the 
complexities of both Buddhist doctrine and 
daily Burmese living. 

Professor Spiro’s on-the-spot research 
grew out of living nine months in a village 
of 119 families in central Burma, three 
months in other Burmese villages, biweekly 
visits to nearby Mandalay, two months in 
“modern” Rangoon, three months in Thai- 
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land, and one month in Ceylon. He con- 
ducted his Burmese research by interviews 
and discussions with monks and laymen, 
by several tests—some administered to 
children—and by observation. After 1962, 
when the army took over the government, 
his further research and checking of results 
in Burma came to an end. Yet his famili- 
arity with the works of other observers of 
Buddhism means more than such gaps as 
were left in his knowledge of details; both 
text and footnotes are laced with compari- 
sons, affirmations, and disagreements with 
other authorities. His is no academic ex- 
ercise. 

Following a prologue, the book’s second 
section, “Buddhism as an Ideological Sys- 
tem,’ in which the author plunges into 
the several types or aspects of Buddhism— 
nibbanic, kammatic, apotropaic, esoteric— 
will prove difficult going for the nonprofes- 
sional, but it will reward a second reading 
after such a reader has finished the whole 
book. Section three, on rituals, is descrip- 
tive. For many readers the meat of the 
book will appear to lie in section 4, on the 
monkhood and the monastic system; and 
in the last, section 5, “Buddhism and the 
World,” which offers a critique of the 
interaction between Buddhism and its so- 
ciety. 

Professor Spiro didn’t have time to learn 
how the administrators of monasteries are 
selected, or the temerity, perhaps, to at- 
tempt to discover why or how discipline 
may be applied to the monkhood, 25 per- 
cent of whose members are estimated to 
be bogus religious. But this didn’t prevent 
his recording other discoveries. He asks 
rhetorically how much detail should be in- 
cluded in an analytic study of this type. 
In reply he says firmly that it is better to 
err on the side of too much rather than 
too little. In spite of the ensuing com- 
plexity and the occasional drag on speed of 
comprehension, it is hard not to agree with 
him. In any case, this is a book for refer- 


ence as much as for longitudinal reading or 
study. The index is adequate to its job. 
Paul BIXLER 
Librarian Emeritus 
Antioch College 
Yellow Springs 
Ohio 
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ROBERT W. STERN. The Process of Oppo- 
sition tn India. Pp. 173. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1970. $8.00. 
Robert W. Stern’s work constitutes a 

valuable contribution to the study of In- 

dian politics. In this slender volume, Pro- 
fessor Stern adroitly guides us through the 
labyrinthine processes of India’s political 
system. As his vehicle he uses case studies 
of two important political issues of the 

1950’s and 1960’s: the reorganization of 

states in western Maharashtra, and con- 

trols on the domestic consumption of gold. 

His point of departure, as it were, is the 

Congress government’s policy on these is- 

sues, as enacted in the States Reorganiza- 

tion Act of 1956 and the Gold Control 

Rules of 1963. 

The object of analysis is the process of 
opposition in the context of its interaction 
with the process of government. In par- 
ticular, the investigation focuses on cases 
of opposition that are “successful” in terms 
of bringing about an abandonment or re- 
versal of government policy. 

The author’s purpose in undertaking this 
study was “to reconcile two observations 
about national politics in India that are 
both commonplace and apparently contra- 
dictory.” One of these is that “the Con- 
gress has been the Indian political system’s 
‘one dominant party.’” The concept of 
one-party dominance is seemingly contra- 
dicted by the observation that “Congress, 
for all its ‘dominance,’ has frequently re- 
treated in the face of opposition,” and op- 
position parties have exerted influence 
out of proportion to their parliamentary 
strength and their willingness to work 
together. 

The main thesis of this book, simply 
stated, is that “politics is shaped by pol- 
icy.” In effect, Stern says that Congress 
government policies, formulated without 
adequate information about existing de- 
mands and support, have triggered negative 
reactions among interested socio-economic 
groups; these reactions were channeled into 
effective political opposition through inter- 
est associations, political parties, or fac- 
tions, particularly within the Congress 
party. The groups, alliances, and align- 
ment of Congressmen with oppositional 
structures, all of which emerged in re- 
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sponse to Congress policies, dissolved once 
the policies which had spawned them were 
abandoned or reversed. Stern concludes, 
on the basis of his findings, that govern- 
ment’s actions or policies must be guided 
by certain limitztions imposed by the po- 
litical system These exist in the form of 
a weak interest-articulating structure that 
obstructs the communication of informa- 
tion about demands and support for pro- 
jected policies, and thereby impedes the 
formulation of acceptable as well as useful 
policies. Such limitations, then, dictate a 
frugal use of government’s political capa- 
bilities. 

While the hiszorical-descriptive method 
of analysis used m the case studies is pene- 
trating, informative, and enlightening, the 
author’s attempt (chapter 6) at theoretical 
interpretation and conceptualization is less 
rewarding. In this connection, a serious 
drawback is the lack of precision and care 
in the use of language that, I believe, is 
responsible for the confused and confusing 
use of such terms of reference as “one- 
party dominance” and “system” We may 
recall that Stern’s aim was to reconcile the 
“apparent contradiction” between (1) the 
accepted concept of one-party dominance 
as applied to the Congress party, and (2) 
the defeat of Congress policies at the 
hands of a minuscule opposition ‘The ap- 
parent contradiction was presumably re- 
solved by challenging the validity of the 
one-party dominance concept that, as evi- 
denced—according to the author—by the 
two observations, fails to describe accu- 
rately the relationship between the political 
system and its environment. Such an ar- 
gument is open to question. 

Why these twc observations should ap- 
pear contradictory to the author does not 
become clear until we realize that he 
equates dominance with success. Thus, he 
maintains that the Congress party is not 
the “one dominant party” in the Indian 
political system. Its lack of dominance is 
demonstrated by the impotence displayed 
by the national ruling elite, even with 
weighty political resources at its command, 
in the face of opposition to its reorganiza- 
tion and gold control policies. An asser- 
tion such as this can only obscure the clear 
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descriptive outlines of the “one-party dom- 
inance” concept by encumbering it with 
predictive connotations—for example, in 
rendering the party’s “dominance” depend- 
ent on the successful implementation of its 
policies. 

However, nowhere in his writing does 
Stern purport to introduce a new substan- 
tive definition of “one-party dominance” or 
to reject the original formulation of the 
concept. Since he acknowledges Kothari’s 
and Morris-Jones’ definitions and does not 
explicitly challenge them, I must assume 
that he has misread or misinterpreted both 
these authors. This assumption is sub- 
stantiated by Stern’s reference to “qualifi- 
cations” that these authors allegedly attach 
to the concept developed by them. ‘Thus, 
he quotes Kothari as saying that “the sen- 
sitivity of the entire (Indian political) 
system [authors parentheses] depends on 
the sensitivity of the margin of pressure, 
its flexibility and general responsiveness 
being a function of the elbow room it pro- 
vides to factions, dissident groups, and op- 
position parties in the making of critical 
choices and decisions.” The “margin of 
pressure” does not appear to me to be a 
qualification of the “one-party dominance” 
concept, as Stern implies, but rather an 
integral term in the definition of a “one- 
party dominant” system. Similarly, ac- 
cording to Morris-Jones, the multiplicity 
and weakness of opposition parties “is it- 
self in part a consequence of the nature 
[italics mine] of Congress dominance.” 
Thus, the seesaw interaction between the 
dominant party and the opposition, de- 
scribed by Morris-Jones and quoted by 
Stern, cannot be interpreted as a qualifica- 
tion of Congress dominance. 

Secondly, a careful reading of Kothari’s 
article (Astan Survey, December, 1964, pp 
1162-1163) reveals that the implied refer- 
ence in author’s parentheses above is the 
party system rather than the political sys- 
tem. In substituting the term “political” 
for “party” before the word “system,” the 
author necessarily shifted the abstract 
“margin of pressure” from within the party 
system outside—to another Imaginary line 
within the political system. This blurred 
the structure of the “one dominant party” 
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system which, as Kothari says, “consists of 
a party of consensus and parties of pres- 
sure.” The blurring of lines between the 
party system and the political system in- 
evitably led the author to question the 
usefulness of the term “system” in relation 
to the Congress. Having shifted the “mar- 
gin of pressure,’ which separates the con- 
sensus party from the parties of pressure, 
outside of the party system, he under- 
standably discerned some blurring in the 
boundaries of the Congress party itself. 
Nevertheless, to refer to the Indian party 
system as a “ ‘one-party dominant’ situa- 
tion” served only to further befog both the 
concept of “system” and that of “one- 
party dominance,” particularly since no 
definition or other clarification was offered 
with regard to the term “situation” in its 
new habitat. 

The flaws noted, however, are much out- 
weighed by the merits of this book, which 
is informative, imaginative in approach, 
and highly stimulating to the intellect. 


Mary C. Carras 
Assistant Professor of Political Science 
Rockford College 
Rockford 
Ilinois 


BARBARA W. TUCHMAN. Stilwell and the 
American Experience in China, 1911- 
1945 Pp xv, 621. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1971. $10.00. 


“China was a problem for which there 
was no American solution ... In the end, 
China went her own way as if the Ameri- 
cans had never come.” 


Mrs. Tuchman’s book is not only an 
engrossing biography of “Vinegar Joe” 
Stilwell, but it is also an excellent and 
perceptive analysis of America’s confused 
and uncertain entanglement in the internal 
affairs of China. By focusing on General 
Stilwell and his various tours of military 
duty in China between 1920 and 1946, 
Mrs. Tuchman brings into sharp focus the 
traditional American assumptions—as sym- 
bolized by the Open Door policy—that the 
underwriting of the integrity of a demo- 
cratic, free China was essential to the na- 
tional security of the United States This 
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assumption became the dominant belief 
shaping American governmental and public 
attitudes toward Chiang Kai-shek through- 
out most of the 1930’s and 1940’s, and it 
was a major factor in the inability of the 
United States to comprehend the complexi- 
ties of the Chinese civil war. 

In selecting General Stilwell as the focal 
point for an analysis of this turbulent pe- 
riod in Chinese history, Mrs. Tuchman 
provides the reader with insights into 
China and the Chinese that can be ob- 
tained only through the observations of a 
perceptive and sympathetic viewer. Stil- 
well first visited China in 1911 while on 
leave from a tour of duty in the Philp- 
pines. While in the cities of Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, and Canton, he caught 
glimpses of the turmoil and violence ac- 
companying the collapse of the Manchu 
dynasty. When he returned to China in 
1920 as a language officer, he began a long 
association with China that was to span the 
turbulent period of the rise to power of 
Chiang Kai-shek, the Japanese invasion, 
and the crucial years of World War I 
Throughout these years, Stilwell ‘“personi- 
fied the strongest endeavor and, as it was 
to prove, the tragic limits, of his country’s 
experience in Asia.” 

Mrs Tuchman’s book has three themes 
of interest to any reader it is an excellent, 
unvarnished biography of General Stilwell; 
it is a terse reconstruction of Chinese 
history blended with a sense of living 
events; and it is a sophisticated analysis 
of American involvement in China during 
the crucial years of the Chinese civil war 
Her documentation of each of these themes 
is impeccable, and her use of information 
from Stilwell’s unpublished diaries will be 
of value to future historians investigating 
this period of Sino-American relations 
Throughout , the book, Mrs Tuchman 
clearly indicates her lack of sympathy for 
Chiang Kai-shek and the evolution of his 
authoritarian regime, but she does not in- 
dulge in unrealistic praise for reformist 
policies of the Chinese Communists. If, as 
Mrs. Tuchman states, “history is the un- 
folding of miscalculations,” then Chiang 
Kai-shek’s regime failed because he at- 
tempted to piece together a political struc- 
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ture based on the old rather than “rooting 
it in a new 3ocial foundation.” The 
emergence of Chinese nationalism, stimu- 
lated by the Japanese invasion in the 
1930’s, and the failure of the Kuomintang 
to grasp the significance of this phe- 
nomenon, were cnly further miscalculations 
benefiting Mao Tse-tung and his eventual 
emergence as the spokesman for a new 
China. 

One tragic consequence of this period of 
American involvement in China was the 
plight of the excellent corps of China for- 
eign-service officers associated with Ameri- 
can policies during World War II. The 
postwar incriminations as to “who lost 
China,” which evolved into the loyalty in- 
vestigations of the McCarthy period, re- 
sulted in attacks of savagery that “wrecked 
careers, blasted reputations, and ... cowed 
the future exercise of independent judg- 
ment in the forsign service” Mrs. Tuch- 
man’s analysis of the fate of foreign-serv- 
ice officers such as John Paton Davies and 
John Service adds a dimension of tragedy 
to the failure of Americans to comprehend 
that an “outworn government” could not 
be supplied with “strength and stability or 
popular support.” In the final analysis, 
China was a problem for which there was 
no American solution. 


VIRGINIA Kemp 
Associate Professor of Political Science 
State University of New York 
Geneseo 


Dick Witson Asta Awakes: A Continent 
in Transition. Pp. 422 New York: 
Weybright and Talley, 1970. $10.00. 


Asia Awakes is an exceptionally readable 
introduction to what the author calls “a 
continent in transition.” ‘The author, a 
seasoned journalist, presents a skillful and 
well-organized description of a vast and 
ancient continent awakening from a long 
sleep, which was occasionally interspersed 
with spells of nightmares. 

The panoramic scope of the book is as 
extensive as Asia, and the depth of treat- 
ing such a gigantic subject in a single vol- 
ume is necessarily limited. The author di- 
vides his work into the large divisions of 
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The Issues, The Actors, The Spectators, 
and The Future Programme. The author’s 
macro-analysis of “the issues” includes 
such huge questions as homo religiosus and 
“racial pride and prejudice”; his “actors,” 
“the Chinese dragon” and “the Indian sub- 
continent”; his “spectators,” “the Soviet 
image” and “the Vietnam War.” Serious 
scholars spend their litetime studying any 
one of these sub-topics. 

The author has obviously consulted a 
great number of published works—books, 
articles, and newspaper accounts—to sup- 
plement his firsthand knowledge of Asian 
affairs as an economic journalist. His 
fast-moving narratives are often unobtru- 
sively footnoted, and each chapter con- 
cludes with recommended further reading 
listing a fair number of related publica- 
tions. The book also contains an eighteen- 
page bibliography and a twenty-page index 
The bibliography might have been more 
useful for the readers of this work if it 
were annotated. 

It is patently impossible, however, to 
document numerous sweeping statements 
made-—a fact that leaves a reader baffled 
For instance: “How do you provide satis- 
factory employment for the sudden floods 
of school-leavers who are now entering the 
labour market? This proved to be one of 
the issues in the Cultural Revolution 
Similarly, in India .. .” (p. 134). 

The ease with which the author com- 
pares certain related problems in various 
Asian countries is amazing, These com- 
parisons would be far more meaningful, 
however, if some of his declaratory state- 
ments were explained. How did it prove 
to be an issue in the (Chinese Commu- 
nist?) Cultural Revolution? 

Throughout the work, some keen and in- 
teresting insights of the author are evident. 
“That [East-West] encounter happened to 
be at a time of both cultural and material 
decline in Asia” (p. 355). “In their [old 
guards’] place, a new kind of leader is 
emerging, one who has less formal educa- 
tion, less wealth or polish or travel, but 
who is more strongly rooted in his own 
community and country. President Su- 
harto never went to a university ...” (p 
170). Or, “the real drama of Japanese 
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politics is thus to be found within the 
ruling party rather than in its relations with 
the opposition” (p. 214). These observa- 
tions are not necessarily original, but they 
are useful to the intended readers of this 
work. Anecdotes and a few earthy obser- 
vations are interspersed in his writing, add- 
ing the kind of flavor only an observer 
who has spent considerable time in Asia 
can provide. 

Asia Awakes should make a pleasant and 
enlightening reading experience for begin- 
ning students in Asian affairs. 

Joan Kie-curanc On 

Associate Professor of Political Science 

Marquette University 

Milwaukee 

Wisconsin 


Ricwarp W. Witson. Learning to Be 
Chinese: The Political Socialisation of 
Children in Tatwan Pp. xiii, 203. Cem- 
bridge, Mass.: The MIT Press, 1970 
$10.00. 


During the summer of 1971, Chou En- 
lai was entertaining several United States 
journalists. According to Seymour Top- 
ping, who was present, Chou said, “Chiang 
Kai-shek i3 opposed to the so-called two 
Chinas and is also opposed to one China 
and one independent entity of Taiwan... . 
In the past we have been allied with Chiang 
Kai-shek and we became hostile to him, 
but on this question we have our common 
point. There can be only one China.” 

The same assumption pervades this book 
by Richard W. Wilson; it is implicit in 
the title. Although socio-cultural differ- 
ences separate them, the formal educational 
apparatus is blind to the distinctions be- 
tween mainlanders and Taiwanese, just as 
Wilson pays no attention to finer divisions 
among the Taiwanese themselves, such as 
divide Hakka from Minnan. What is more, 
despite the very great differences in eco- 
nomic organization and in political struc- 
ture and ideology, there remain enormous 
areas of similarity between the encultura- 
tion process in the Republic of China and 
the People’s Republic of China. Some 
similarities are overarching and pertain to 
higher levels of cultural abstraction, such 
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as the concepts of relationship of citizen 
to state. Others refer to specific shared 
details: Kuo-yu k’e pen, a lower-grades 
Mandarin school primer issued by the 
Ministry of Education of Taiwan, includes 
the fable about “The Foolish Old Man 
Who Removed the Mountains.” It is the 
same tale that Mao used as the basis of 
one of his most widely quoted didactic 
pieces, selections from which are to be 
found in the “little red book.” It is when 
Wilson is discussing problems of “learning 
to be Chinese” on these levels that his 
work is most interesting 

The core of Wilson’s work comprises ob- 
servations and questicnnaire-derived data 
pertaining to three elementary schools in 
or near Taipei. The field research, car- 
ried out during the academic year 1965/66 
also included interviews with pupils, teach- 
ers, and administrators. In a candid note 
introducing the appendices, Wilson indi- 
cates that his task was not altogether an 
easy one; working on political socialization 
in a garrison state has its difficulties and 
discouragements. It is to the credit of the 
Nationalist authorities of the Republic of 
China, and the officials in the Ministry of 
Education, that Wulson’s study was not 
only permitted but given encouragement 

Actually, apart from a few critical in- 
sights, one of which is considered below, 
there is little in this book to disturb the 
political establishment in Taiwan, and much 
that will please it. Wilson’s conclusion is 
that the political enculturation of the 
young in Taiwan has been quite successful, 
success being defined as “a congruence be- 
tween styles of authority in primary groups 
and those that exist between citizens and 
political leaders.” More than that, “the 
patterns of authority that have been taught 
have been conducive to political stability.” 
But some readers may question whether 
Wilson’s research has been extensive enough 
and structured in such a way as to justify 
such a general conclusion. 

It seems to me that Wilson’s attempt to 
reach such general conclusions suffers from 
two major flaws. One cf these is his heavy 
concentration on such 2 young, hence po- 
litically inert, population. No attempt has 
been made by Wilson to check relevant po- 
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litical attitudes and participation among 
older cohorts who shared similar educa- 
tional experiences but, with age, brought 
additional factors into synthesis. 

The second flaw has to do with the body 
of theoretical and comparative literature 
assembled by Wilson as a kind of sounding 
board for his own materials. At best, this 
literature, admittedly including some of the 
most widely cited work of United States 
political scientists of social-psychological 
persuasion, has a tendency to sound hol- 
low. Frequently this theoretical empti- 
ness arises from the irritating circularity 
of the arguments. 

Perhaps because this reviewer is an an- 
thropologist, the greatest value of Wilson’s 
work is seen to lie in its ethnographic 
flashes and not in the sometimes forced 
and awkward attempts to locate the po- 
litical responses of Taiwanese school chil- 
dren in the context of political encultura- 
tion research in the United States Prefera- 
ble would have been an attempt by the 
author to relate his data on the develop- 
ment of political attitudes in children to 
existing empirical knowledge of Chinese 
and Taiwanese political institutions and be- 
havior. To do sco would have also forced 
Wilson to pay more heed to the contribu- 
tions of a number of scholars whose works 
are either absent from his bibliography or 
given but glancing treatment. 

Although most of Wilson’s conclusions 
may soothe the Nationalist government, 
other comments made along the way may 
point to seeds of future disturbance. Not 
the least refers to the Kuomin Tang’s sepa- 
ration of “national” from “provincial” lev- 
els of government in Taiwan By this 
means, much of the major business of the 
state has been placed off limits for most 
of the populace. Wilson directs our atten- 
tion to another aspect of the same condi- 
tion, telling us that “the political process 
for children in Taiwan, and Taiwanese 
children in particular, has no real salience 
in their daily lives.” 

Mr. Wilson has given us an interesting 
chapter in the study of political encultera- 
tion in a Chinese setting. Let us hope that 
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he decides to extend and deepen his study 
of this phenomenon, so that we can gain 
from his future work. 
Morton H. Friep 
Department of Anthropology 
Columbia University 
New York 


RICHARD S. WHEELER. The Polttics of 
Pakistan: A Constitutional Quest. Pp 
xvi, 346. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1970. $11.09 


LAWRENCE ZIRING. The Ayub Khan Era. 
Politics in Pakistan, 1958-1969. Pp. x, 
234. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse Univer- 
sity Press, 1971. $10.00. 


The literature on Pakistan is sparse in- 
deed, which makes these two excellent 
studies, published almost simultaneously, 
especially welcome. Auspicious though 
their publications may be, they arrived on 
the reviewer’s desk at an unfortunate mo- 
ment, as Pakistan had just begun the civil 
strife in its east wing which continues as 
this is being written and of which the out- 
come-—-and indeed the unity of the country 
about which the authors write—remains in 
doubt. 

Wheeler and Ziring are almost unique 
among writers on Pakistan in that both 
have had “on the ground” experience in 
each wing of the countrv. Thus, neither 
work suffers from a chronic problem— 
much basic research in one wing and only 
secondary sources for the other. As a 
result, each is able to discuss with under- 
standing the key problem of Pakistan, the 
differences between East Pakistan and 
West Pakistan. If each tends to state the 
grievances of Bengal more clearly, it is 
only because the case of a complainant is 
usually more explicit end documented— 
rightly or wrongly—than that of the party 
against whom the complaint is lodged 


Wheeler’s book, one of a projected series 
on South Asia political systems, is a survey 
both in historical and institutional terms. 
He begins with a look at the background 
and development of the Pakistan move- 
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ment in pre-independence India (itself “se- 
cessionist”?), and follows with a study of 
the difficult period of constitution-making, 
including the abortive charter of 1954 and 
the never-fully-tested one of 1956. His 
discussion of the economic and social set- 
ting is brief but adequate as a background 
against which to see political development. 
Wheeler also looks carefully at the insti- 
tutional framework, noting the weakness of 
the civil administration at the time of in- 
dependence as the bulk of the Indian Civil 
Service opted for India. He seems, how- 
ever, to relegate the institutional impor- 
tance of the armed forces to a lesser posi- 
tion: “The use of armed force in support 
of the civil power is always a latent pos- 
sibility” (p. 144). Rather than “latent 
possibility” it seems to be a reality, as the 
armed forces have either ruled or propped 
up a bureaucratic regime since 1958 and 
were politically active from 1954 in the 
person of Ayub Khan. The role of the 
military in the future is shown in the au- 
thor’s query heading the final section of the 
book: “Is Martial Law Normal?” (p. 308). 
He says that the present regime of Yahya 
Khan must set “ground rules for the fu- 
ture” (p 315), but those ground rules seem 
not to be acceptable to the majority of 
the elected representatives of the people. 
Hence, the military now not only rules, 
but also enforces the unity of Pakistan. 


Ziring concentrates on the ten-year pe- 
riod of military rule and military-sup- 
ported government which was the era of 
Ayub Khan. He gives a historical survey 
in the first part of the book and, in doing 
so, gives more weight to international is- 
sues than does Wheeler. His discussion 
of the series of events that led to the col- 
lapse of the Ayub regime is excellent. 
Ayub’s illness, the Indo-Pakistan conflict 
and Tashkent, corruption, disparity be- 
tween east and west—these are all cov- 
ered; but in the final analysis, as Ziring 
notes, it is difficult for a regime to work 
toward economic betterment while at the 
game time limiting political participation 
and the possibility of peaceful and orderly 
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transition. Ayub could not adapt to the 
desire of the people to engage themselves 
more directly in the political process, as he 
feared a return to the conditions of what 
he called political anarchy in the pre-1958 
period. 

Zinng writes best of what he knows 
best: the Civil Service of Pakistan and the 
rural development programs. His descrip- 
tions of the roles and aspirations of the 
bureaucrats and the representatives of the 
rural sector are very useful. He says little 
about another important segment, the in- 
dustrial elite, and one would wish he had 
analyzed their role as carefully. At times 
analysis yields to homiletics, as in the sec- 
tion “Peasants and Development” (pp 
166-168), where he gives advice on how 
the basic democracy ought to operate. 


In sum, both books under review are 
excellent and make valuable contributions 
to our knowledge of often-neglected Pak- 
istan. The bibliography compiled by 
Wheeler is basic and will be exceptionally 
useful to those looking into the country 
for the first time 

Craic BAXTER 

Professor of South Asian Studies 

United States Military Academy 

West Point 

New York 


E. L. WHEELWRIGHT and Bruce McFar- 
LANE. The Chinese Road to Socialism: 
Economics of the Cultural Revolution. 
Pp. 256. New York and London. 
Monthly Review Press, 1970. $7.50. 


After decades of misunderstanding Chi- 
nese Communism, Americans are finally 
coming to question Cold War myths, and 
the reality of China is gradually beginning 
to emerge. This book should make an im- 
portant contribution to that process. 

The book is a reassessment of the eco- 
nomic history of the People’s Republic of 
China and an exposition of Maoist eco- 
nomic and social thinking. The authors 
are Australian economists and university 
professors, each of whom spent two months 
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in China—Wheelwright in 1966 and Mc- 
Farlane in 1968—and both of whom have 
done extensive economic analyses of China 
and other socialist and capitalist societies. 
Their conclusions constitute a profound 
critique of most Western studies of the 
Chinese economy. 

The authors have deliberately framed 
their analysis in terms of Chinese ways of 
thinking and Maoist social and economic 
prionties. Probebly their most significant 
contribution lies in focusing on the moral 
dimension of Chinese strategy—to my 
mind, the chapter on moral incentives is 
the best in the book—and in explaining 
how noneconomic priorities shape Maoist 
developmental thinking: for example, Mao 
appears as eager to avoid the human costs 
of industrialization as he is committed to 
expanding the Chinese economy. 

Unfortunately, the study is marred by 
many small mistakes, almost all of which 
have to do with problems in rendering Chi- 
nese words in romanization. Most of 
these are of little consequence, but several 
confuse the reader. for example, on page 
116, Mao is “Mai,” and on page 129, Chen 
Po-ta is “Chen Ta” and Kang Sheng is 
“Kang Shen.” Hopefully, all these mistakes 
will be corrected in subsequent printings of 
the book. 

The Chinese Road to Socialism is thought- 
ful, concrete, carefully considered, yet pro- 
vocative. Inevitably it will become a con- 
troversial work, if for no other reason than 
because of the lack of reliable indicators 
of Chinese economic performance—the 
Chinese still have published no systematic 
statistics for the years since 1959, Per- 
haps few readers will find every argument 
convincing, but I think anyone who is seri- 
ously interested in contemporary China 
will be rewarded by reflecting on the au- 
thors’ interpretations. Wheelwright and 
McFarlane describe a system founded on 
different assumptions regarding the nature 
of man, unfamiliar work incentives, and 
social objectives viewed as utopian in the 
United States. They raise long-ignored 
but immensely important questions about 
the Chinese experience, and they challenge 
us to break out of our ethnocentrism in 
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an effort to begin to understand the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China. 
Peter Van NESS 
Associate Professor 
Graduate School of 
International Studies 
University of Denver 
Colorado 


EUROPEAN HISTORY AND POLITICS 


E B. Frype and EDWARD MLLER. His- 
torical Studies of the English Parliament, 
Vol. 1, Origins to 1399; Vol, 2, 1399- 
1603. Vol. 1, pp. 1, 337; Vol 2, pp. xi, 
350. Cambridge: At the University 
Press, 1971. $11.00. Paperbound, $3.25. 


These two volumes reproduce twenty- 
three articles previously published between 
1895 and 1969, four by J. G. Edwards, 
three by J. E. Neale, two apiece by H. M. 
Cam and G. R. Elton, and one apiece by 
J. E. A Jolliffe, R. F. Treharne, F. W. 
Maitland, T. F. T. Plucknett, E. B. Fryde, 
T. F. Tout, B. Wilkinson, A. L. Brown, 
B. P. Wolffe, J. R. Lander, H Miller, and 
J. S. Roskell. Thirty-page introductions 
by Edward Miller for the frst volume and 
by E. B. Fryde for the second provide an 
overview of the development of Parliament 
and place the selections in their context 
A select bibliography of eight pages in each 
volume lists much of the important recent 
work on Parliament and related matters 
up to 1603. 

The editors had hoped to provide a con- 
venient compendium of modern learning on 
this subject; yet, so far as that is achieved, 
it is realized by the introductions rather 
than the reprints, particularly in volume 2. 
The obvious question is: for whom was 
the work compiled? Editorial notes at the 
end translate all Latin and French quota- 
tions in the articles, thereby suggesting 
that the volumes are for students, but many 
of the articles are very detailed examina- 
tions of particular points that would be 
merely confusing to anyone not already 
quite familiar with the history of England 
and Parliament. 
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The articles seem to have been chosen 
according to three, often conflicting, prin- 
cples: to include work by historians who 
have made major contributions to parlia- 
mentary history; to give an impression of 
chronological coverage; and to illustrate 
some of the major controversies. In ac- 
cordance with the first principle, most of 
the names in the table of contents are 
familiar and impressive, and Maitland’s 
famous introduction to the Memoranda de 
Parliamento of 1305 is piously included. 
But a striking omission in volume 1 is any 
example of the work of those indefatigable 
contributors to parliamentary history, H. G. 
Richardson and G. O. Sayles. Their theses 
are inevitably mentioned time after time 
in the introduction and in many of the 
articles, but the lack of any specimen cf 
their labors leaves an inexcusable gap— 
unless it is accounted for by the editors’ 
stated inability in some cases to obtain 
permission to reprint. 

The effort to give a chronological survey 
o: four centuries of parliamentary history 
by using articles of these historians is 
largely unsuccessful, because that is not 
the purpose of many of the articles. Thus, 
J. G. Edwards’ article on the parliamentary 
committee of 1398 illuminates a very spe- 
cific problem about the policy of Richard 
II far more than it does parliamentary de- 
velopments of the period. J. R. Lander’s 
discussion of attainder and forfeiture be- 
tween 1453 and 1509 seems to have been 
inserted to fill a chronological gap but tells 
us almost nothing about Parliament during 
the Wars of the Roses. Despite its title, 
G. R. Elton’s article on parliamentary 
draf<s is more concerned to refute allega- 
tions about Thomas Cromwell’s despotic 
intentions than to clarify the role of Par- 
liament, and the same is largely true of 
his article on Cromwell’s political creed. 
J. E. Neale had to be included both for 
himself and to cover the Elizabethan pe- 
riod, but both scholar and student would 
be better advised to turn to his three vol- 
umes on the Elizabethan Parliament rather 
than to the three articles reprinted here. 

Most successful is the illustration of 
major debates about the development of 
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Parliament, and the heat of controversy 
permeates many of the articles. But con- 
troversy also breeds very detailed, nar- 
row, closely argued articles which, fre- 
quently, are neither the clearest statement 
of their authors’ conception of Parliament 
nor particularly suitable as an introduction 
to the subject for those unfamiliar with it. 
Nonetheless, the volumes clearly mirror 
the debates on main issues: the relative 
importance of politics, justice, and taxation 
in early parliaments; the significance of 
representation and the importance of Com- 
mons in different periods; and the extent 
to which Tudor policy strengthened or 
weakened Parliament. 

If photo-reimpression from a diversity 
of periodicals has produced a typographical 
museum or monstrosity, scholars will find 
the paperback edition a convenient way to 
have some, but by no means all, of the 
principal articles on the subject in easy 
reach, and both scholars and students will 
find the introductions and bibliographies 
valuable as a summary of the present state 
of scholarship. 


Gavin I. LANGMUIR 
Associate Professor of History 
Stanford University 
California 


WoLrRam F. HANREDER. The Stable 
Crisis: Two Decades of German Foreign 
Policy. Pp. xiv, 221. New York: Har- 
per & Row, 1970. $3.50. 


Wolfram Hanrieder established his repu- 
tation as one of the leading analysts of 
West German foreign policy with his ear- 
lier study, West German Foreign Policy, 
1949-1963; International Pressure and Do- 
mestic Response (1967). The Stable 
Crists, drawing in part on the material col- 
lected for the earlier book, carries the 
analysis beyond 1963 ta the eve of the 
Social Democratic Party/Free Democratic 
Party coalition government in 1969. Fur- 
thermore, it casts the analysis of West 
German foreign policy in a different frame- 
work, thereby opening up some new per- 
spectives on the earlier book’s main argu- 
ment about “the intimate connection be- 
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tween the major patterns of the interna- 
tional system and the evolving character- 
istics of West German society.” 

The focus of Tre Stable Crisis is on the 
three major goals of West German foreign 
policy: (1) military security in an inter- 
national system that was initially charac- 
terized by a polarized relationship between 
the United States and the U.S.S.R., and 
later by the gracual emergence of centrifu- 
gal forces on both sides—France, China— 
and by the development of coexistence ar- 
rangements between the erstwhile Cold 
War antagonists; (2) the political and 
economic recovery of the new West Ger- 
man state, especially in terms of the gain 
of both domestic and foreign policy-mak- 
ing autonomy and the development of a 
highly export-oriented economy; and (3) 
the reunification of the divided parts of 
prewar Germany. 

While the first three chapters are de- 
voted to an anelvsis of how the develop- 
ment of the international system over the 
perlod 1945-1969 has affected the imple- 
mentation and modification of these policy 
goals, a fourth and particularly instruc- 
tive chapter deals with what Hanrieder 
perceives as the major shift in the degree 
to which domestic policies are dependent 
upon foreign policy goals and decisions: 
whereas the first decade of postwar Ger- 
man politics was characterized by a strong 
and overriding influence by the interna- 
tional environment on the “general direc- 
tion and content of the domestic order,” 
domestic policies have since become in- 
creasingly independent of external factors 
and have achieved much more of a 
“self-generated and self-sustaining” quality. 
Thus, while the notion of the “penetrated 
political system’—penetrated, that is, by 
all-important fcreign policy considerations 
—was quite adequate to describe the first 
decade of German politics, the secand dec- 
ade calls for a model of analysis that rec- 
ognizes the relatively greater independence 
of domestic ard foreign-policy decisions. 
Hanrieder lays the groundwork for such a 
new explanatory effort, although the valid- 
ity of his interpretation will still have to 
pass the test of adequately accommodating 
the major new foreign-policy departures of 
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the Brandt government, especially with re- 
gard to Eastern Europe. 

In spite of some regrettable omissions 
from the bibliography--for example, 
Blubm’s thorough and provocative analysis 
of the Oder-Neisse problem, Inglehart’s 
work on attitudes toward Western Euro- 
pean integration, and Dahrendorf’s incisive 
analysis of “the German Question” in his 
Society and.Democracy in Germany—The 
Stable Crisis provides not only a rich 
source of information, but also, and more 
importantly, a thoughtful approach to the 
analysis of how foreign and domestic poli- 
tics interact in one of the more complex 
and puzzling political systems of postwar 
Europe. 


Hans N. WEILER 
Associate Professor of Education 
and Political Science 
Stanford University 
California 


J. F. C. Harrison. The Early Victorians, 
1832-51. Pp. xix, 194. New York: 
Praeger, 1971. $10.00. 


This is one in a Dew series of social his- 
tory that attempts, according to E. J. 
Hobsbaum, the general editor, “to bring 
together for the period from the Industrial 
Revolution to the present what we know 
(and don’t yet know) about the structure 
and changes in British society.” Although 
written by experts, the histories are de- 
signed for the general reader rather than 
the specialist. The author of the present 
volume tells us that his book is “intended 
to be a brief introduction to the history 
of British society from 1832 to 1851.” It 
is not conceived as a sociological history; 
rather, it attempts to synthesize recent 
work and show how social historians are 
interpreting the early Victorian period. 

Professor Harrison, formerly at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and now at the Uni- 
versity of Sussex, has written this history 
in the tradition of J. L. and Barbara Ham- 
mond. He has a strong identification with 
the underprivileged members of the work- 
ing classes; and, like the Hammonds, he 
prefers to deplore the miseries of the work- 
ing classes than to celebrate their achieve- 
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ments. Although he acknowledges the in- 
conclusive debate between the “optimists” 
and “pessimists” over the living standard, 
he leaves no doubt that he stands with the 
“pessimists.” Nevertheless, he compiles 
considerable nonstatistical evidence relat- 
ing to Friendly Societies, the mobility of 
labor, new facilities for education, and the 
growth of religious sects—evidence that, in 
fact, supports the case of the “optimists.” 

The difficulties of writing social history 
are almost insurmountable. The concept 
of “class,” when applied to the aristocracy 
and gentry, is definite enough, for the posi- 
tion of the ruling classes has been estab- 
lished by law as one of privilege and re- 
sponsibility. Good social histories have 
been written for these landed classes; but 
equally good histories for the middle and 
lower classes are yet to be written. Pro- 
fessor Harrison concedes that it is difficult 
to define the middle class, for there are 
so many people who think they belong to 
it. On the basis of income, he cannot dis- 
tinguish between artisans and school teach- 
ers, between skilled laborers and govern- 
ment clerks. 

The major portion of the book consists 
of the “patterns” of poverty and pros- 
perity in which Professor Harrison con- 
trasts the living conditions of the rich and 
the poor. In these chapters, he contributes 
to a better understanding of the lower class 
family. While he laments that the factory 
system deprived the family of its economic 
function, he fails to rejoice over the lib- 
eration of women and children from the 
drudgery of the domestic system. In con- 
structing a typology of the laboring poor, 
the author relies too much upon Heary 
Mayhew’s London Labour and the London 
Poor, which is obsessed by the bizarre 
character of the street people. 

The early Victorian period is remarkable 
for the several reforms which did much to 
mitigate abuse and ameliorate the harsher 
aspects of a newly industrialized society. 
The most important of these reform move- 
ments, the Ten Hour Movement, Chartism, 
and the Repeal of the Corn Laws, were 
outside the direction and control of the 
two traditional political parties; indeed, 
these popular movements influenced the 
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reorganization of the older parties, Pro- 
fessor Harrison’s comparison of the meth- 
ods and tactics of Chartism with those of 
the Anti-Corn Law League contribute sub- 
stantially to a better understanding of the 
dynamics of social reform. Yet he could 
improve his analysis if he took the move- 
ment for the abolition of slavery as his 
model rather than the agitation for the 
Great Reform Bill. He could further im- 
prove his analysis if he would accept re- 
ligious and economic liberty as the ideolo- 
gies of the middle classes rather than 
evangelicalism. Until he includes in his 
analysis the humane «ttitudes and senti- 
ments of several groups of romantics, he 
will be unable to penetrate the ethos of the 
period. Because of the difficulties and 
complexities of social history, Professor 
Harrison recognizes that his work is tenta- 
tive, and he therefore wisely indicates 
what is unknown, as well as what is known, 
about the early Victorians. 


R. G. COWHERD 
Professor of History 
Lehigh University 
Bethlehem 
Pennsylvania 


GEORGE F. KENNAN. The Marquis of Cus- 
tine and His Russic in 1839. Pp xi, 
145. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1971. $6 00. 


Ever since his original publication in 
1843, the name of Custine, author of La 
Russie en 1839, keeps emerging, then goes 
again into oblivion. This popularity and 
neglect follow the climate of political sea- 
sons. 

In Custine’s Journey one is able to find 
prophecy or claptrap journalism, wisdom 
or superficiality; it all depends on what 
the political climate calls for. A single 
illustration: During the first years of the 
Cold War, Phyllis P. Kohler, a member of 
the United States Embassy in Moscow, 
came across Custine’s Journey of Our 
Time. Deeply impressed by it, she trans- 
lated and published this “prophetic book,” 
promising that it would reveal the picture 
of “Russia—past and future.” In the same 
vein, General Walter Bedell Smith, in a 
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common journalese, recommended the book 
as a “document as fresh as yesterday.” 
One of the reasons for this “freshness,” 
the general explained in the introduction, 
was that neither the advanced civilizations 
nor the teachings of advanced western 
Christianity had any impact upon the Rus- 
sian people. Semper eadem! 

The relevance of all this to the book 
reviewed here is that at last we have a 
less emotional and more balanced appraisal 
of Custine’s interpretation of Russia. An- 
alyzing rationally the historical background 
of the author’s adventure, Kennan reminds 
his reader that the hastily gained opinions 
of this aristocrat were most casually 
formed. By character as well as convic- 
tion, Custine was a monarchist His main 
purpose in undertaking the journey in a 
land totally alien to him was to arm him- 
self with additional evidence against repre- 
sentative government, ‘` 

‘While in Russia, Custine communicated 
with no one but his peers and a few offi- 
cials, most of whom spoke better French 
than Russian. In modern parlance, Cus- 
tine had limited communications with the 
establishment and rone whatever with the 
underground. Had Custine ever heard of 
such names as Pushkin, Lermontov, Gogol, 
or Alexander Herzen? Very unlikely. Was 
he even aware of the Decembrist revolt of 
1825, and, if so, what imprint did ıt leave 
upon him? He does not say. What was 
his reaction to the crushed revolt of the 
Poles in 1830/317" There is no reference 
to it anywhere. These and many other 
nagging questions force one to question the 
prophetic nature’cf Custine’s book, despite 
some casually scattered observations he 
made and recorded throughout his account 
of Russia. 

Kennan modestly hopes that his present 
study, though incomplete, may stimulate 
further research in the field. The reviewer 
feels certain that Kennan had already ac- 
complished more than his modest nature 
permits him to admit. For his dispassion- 
ate interpretation of the subject, he de- 
serves profound gratitude from his col- 
leagues in the field. True historical lit- 
erature in English on nineteenth-century 
Russian~Western European relations is by 
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no means abundant and for this reason 
Kennan’s contribution not only is to be 
greeted warmly, but it also serves as a 
further inspiration to expand the field of 
study. 

At the end of his narrative, Kennan 
asks: “Could one have gained from Cus- 
tine’s book an informed and fair picture 
of Russian society and of the strengths or 
weaknesses of the Russian people of that 
time?” His answer is a negative one. He 
asks further if Custine’s characterization 
of the Russian people can be regarded as 
a perceptive and lasting one. Here Ken- 
nan is a bit evasive. Wich diplomatic shy- 
ness and perhaps a touch of avuncular 
charitability, he suggests that it remains 
for the present Soviet rulers to prove 
whether Custine’s strictures be rejected or 
accepted. Touché! 

This absorbing book should be read with 
care and dispassion. It is written in lucid 
style, presented with convincing force, and 
deserves a wide reading: public. 

ANATOLE G. Mazour 

Professor of History, Emeritus 

Stanford University 

California 


TANGYE Lean. The Naporeomsis: A Study 
in Political Disaffectson, 1790-1860. Pp. 
xiv, 402. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1970, $12.75. 


This is a fascinating volume by a Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corporation official who 
worked for a quarter century with refugees 
opposed to their governments and who has 
had a special interest in analyzing propa- 
ganda effective for promoting disaffection 
It is a result of more than sixteen years 
of study of the motives that led some 
English intellectuals and political leaders— 
or would-be political Jeaders—to prefer 
Napoleon to their own rulers. It extends 
from a study of some of Napoleon’s lead- 
ing English admirers during and imme- 
diately after his life to a study of a small 
number of twentieth-century Englishmen 
who felt a similar admiration for other 
foreign rulers, such as Hitler, Stalin, or 
Mussolini. The Napoleonists include Byron, 
Hazlitt, William Godwin, Leigh Hunt, 
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Charles James Fox, Lord and Lady Hol- 
land, Princess Caroline, novelist-actress 
Mrs. Inchbald, and Samuel Whitbread. 
The modern admirers of foreign despots 
include Lloyd George, Kingsley Martin, 
Kim Philby, Guy Burgess, Donald Mac- 
lean, and Sir Oswald Mosley. 

Lean’s thesis is that these men and 
women were loyal to their fathers, who 
were dissenters, discredited, unsuccessful, 
and in general isolated from their com- 
munity, and that they therefore grew up 
critical of “the system.” They were deeply 
impressed by the flaws within their socie- 
ties and were in general generous individ- 
uals and active reformers. Admiring for- 
eign rulers who appeared to be both re- 
formers and successful political activists, 
these intellectuals therefore used Napoleon 
and his later fellow despots as a defense 
against the views of the majority they were 
unable to lead. According to Lean, they 
revealed several other common features in 
addition to a general nonconformist bark- 
ground: they were unusually ambitious end 
in general unsuccessful politically, they 
were greatly gifted, they loved to travel 
and were facile in other languages than 
English, they had a special fondness for 
animals—victims of tyranny and symbols 
of those destroyed or dominated by so- 
clety—they were quite tolerant of vio- 
lence and brutality, and they had a power- 
ful interest in self-destruction. 

The volume is crammed with dezail 
about the nineteenth-century Napoleonists, 
in particular, and Lean provides as well a 
significant amount of information about 
their rival court or even private capital, 
the area west of London as it was then, 
dominated by Holland House and Ken- 
sington Palace. Oxford University Press 
has produced a most handsome volume 
with a splendid jacket illustration, an 1816 
cartoon; end paper maps of Kensington in 
1822; five color plates; thirty-four black 
and white plates; four other illustrations; 
and a particularly detailed, well-organized, 
and useful index. The author has provided 
no footnotes, but the description of his 
sources is detailed and his research was 
clearly wide-ranging and imaginative. 

However, Lean provides too much detail 
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which has little relevance for his subject 
or even his theme. He noted that these 
admirers of foreign “reformers” reflected 
their dissatisfaction with their own socie- 
ties, frozen before their social problems, 
but he provides insufficient evidence of 
this. The volume lacks even a concise de- 
scription of the shortcomings of England 
from 1780 to 1820 or aiter the First World 
War He is curiously selecive—men such 
as “Lord Haw-Haw” are not mentioned, 
nor are other studies of groups of similar 
men and women, such as that by Rebecca 
West. Finally, it is remarkable, although 
perhaps not unfortunate, that this study 
of psychological defection was uninfluenced 
by the flood of psychological studies, some 
outstanding, such as that of Luther by 
Erickson, but some reflecting inadequate 
mastery of the skills of the historian and 
the psychologist. 
RosertT F, BYRNES 
Director of Russian and 
East European Institute 

Distinguished Professor of History 

Indiana University 

Bloomington 


EDWARD MALEFAKIS. Agrarian Reform and 
Peasant Revolt in the Spain of the Re- 
public: Origins of the Spanish Civil War. 
Pp. xvi, 469. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1970. $15.00. 


Edward Malefakis sees in the failure of 
the agrarian reform in the Spain of the 
Republic, the single major cause of the 
Spanish Civil War. 

The book is an attempt to show through 
meticulous research and careful documenta- 
tion with statistical tables why the reform 
failed. The first part of the book is de- 
voted to a definition of terms, tables de- 
signed to show regional land holdings and 
their tax assessments, a description of cli- 
matic conditions in various provinces of 
Spain, a presentation of the particular 
trouble spots in pre-Civil War Spain, and 
an analysis of the latifundio system in 
southern Spain and its effect on the peas- 
antry. 

Once the author has presented these 
findings related to the conditions of the 
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land, its owners, and the workers, he pre- 
sents the political situation as it existed 
before the Republic, and more importantly, 
the situation in the political world during 
the Republic. However, his political anal- 
ysis is carefully restricted to the determi- 
nation of how eaca party involved in the 
Republic viewed the agrarian reform and 
what that party did or did not do to im- 
plement the necessary procedures to suc- 
cessfully bring about the massive social 
change so desperately needed by the lower 
classes in the agricultural field. 

Malefakis discerns clearly many of the 
contradictions inherent in the original 
agrarian reform bill and demonstrates why 
many of the proposals could not have 
worked, even if the Cortes had passed the 
bill immediately without watering it down. 
The bill itself would have damaged cer- 
tain small landowners and lower class 
workers of various areas of Spain. 

Although contradictions existed in the 
bill, Malefakis still believes that had the 
government dared to be innovative in its 
actions, to complement its thoughts, some 
good might have resulted from the agrarian 
reform bill in the early years of the Re- 
public. Instead, because of laxity and end- 
less debate, the people grew disillusioned 
and either joined more revolutionary 
movements or returned to elect a govern- 
ment with rightist leanings. 

Malefakis blames the Left republicans 
and socialists for their roles in deterring 
the spread of the reform throughout Spain. 
In the earlier years of the Republic, he 
says, the socialists were guilty of a dis- 
inclination to cooperate; later they turned 
to revolutionary activities. The Left re- 
publicans were first guilty of inaction and 
later of too much compromise with the 
rightists. His opinion is that the rightists 
cannot be blamed as much, since they were 
bound to act as they did because of their 
political beliefs. 

The author presents the anti-Republican 
group of “anarchosyndicalists” as acting 
outside the political arena. Had they 
joined with the Socialists, more might have 
been accomplished. Instead, they just 
caused trouble. 

Finally, Malefakis concludes that the 
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civil war probably could not have been 
avoided and that the reform was probably 
doomed to failure under any circumstances, 
given the complex situazion Spain faced in 
the early 1930s. The only chance it 
would have had at all would have been if 
the Left Republicans and Socialists had 
joined hands to act, not just dream. 

All the ideas and conclusions of Male- 
fakis’ book are extremely well supported 
by factual data. There can be no doubt 
as to the immense quantity of work in- 
volved in the preparation of this book, and 
its quality is enhanced in proportion to the 
amount of documentation, 

Malefakis’ style is factual, scholarly, and 
historical in approach. He presents an ex- 
cellent bibliography and several appendices 
to further the reader’s opportunity for 
understanding the subject undertaken. Both 
his organization and presentation of ma- 
terial are logical. He builds through sta- 
tistics and facts and then presents his 
ideas and final conclusion. 

This work will be very valuable to all 
those interested in history, particularly 
that of Spain. It is of further value to 
those involved in planning reforms in un- 
derdeveloped and mainly agrarian nations. 
It presents clues as to how reform can fail 
even when initiated under the best inten- 
tions, and it could be a key as to what to 
avoid in the future when dealing with simi- 
lar problems. 

FRANCISCO CARENAS 

Department of Foreign Languages 

Boston University 

Massachusetts 


R. LAURENCE Moore. European Socsalists 
and the American Promised Land. Pp. 
xxiii, 257. New Yors: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1970. $7.50. 


RICHARD Prres, Struve: Liberal on the 
Left, 1870-1905. Pp. xi, 414. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1970. $10.00. 


Gracefully and wittily the Moore study 
surveys European socialist and Marxian re- 
sponse to America’s historical experience 
from 1880 to 1917. America’s economy, 
political system, and society posed compli- 
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cated problems for the European heirs of 
Marx, who expected that the contradictions 
oi capitalism in the New World would 
complement its failures in the Old. The 
growth of American capitalism was not, 
however, accompanied by the rise of a 
vigorous socialist movement, nor by the 
mobilization of a working class whose pro- 
letarian consciousness committed it to the 
final struggle between exploiters and ex- 
ploited. European Marxists were bitterly 
divided in their interpretations of Ameri- 
ca’s socialist shortcomings. Their diver- 
gent theories necessarily turned upon the 
understanding of Marx, the objective his- 
torical process, the future of world social- 
ism; and these important problems gave 
their sporadic discussions of America a 
surprising intensity. 

Moore is very good in reviewing the 
judgments of Marx and Engels on Amer- 
ica, and especially interesting when he 
analyzes the responses of Edward and Elea- 
nor Aveling, Wilhelm Liebknecht, Ed- 
uard Bernstein, Karl Kautsky, and Paul 
Lafargue. By the middle of his study, 
however, he has difficulty suppressing his 
amusement at the contradictions besetting 
socialist commentators. He notes that 
Marxists “Jadled out’ Darwinian ideas, 
but begins to ladle out himself an increas- 
ingly thin soup. When he considers 
Lenin and Trotsky, the soup he serves is 
wholly without substance. A final chapter 
on American socialists from 1900 to 1917 
treats virtually as comical their aspirations 
and defeats The brilliance of the early 
sections clearly merited for this book 
Yale’s John Addison Porter Prize; the con- 
cluding pages are a disservice to the au- 
thor’s high intelligence. 


The first volume of Richard Pipes’s pro- 
jected two-volume life of Peter B. Struve 
announces the most important biography in 
Russian studies since Isaac Deutscher’s 
Trotsky. Struve, by his fifteenth year, in 
1885, had already formulated a fundamen- 
tal criticism of Russian autocracy. By his 
twenty-fifth year, he was Russia’s most 
learned and original interpreter of Marx, 
and an equally profound student of Rus- 
sia’s economic history. In his next ten 
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years, Struve was the most persuasive and 
thorough supporter of Russian Social De- 
mocracy and then, in turn, its severest 
opponent. In this same decade as journal- 
ist, editor, and propagandist in exile, he 
successfully fused his generation’s compet- 
ing reformist and revolutionary theories 
and experiments into a liberal political 
philosophy and program that made possible 
the Union of Liberation coalition. This 
movement codrdinated the diverse pres- 
sures that brought about the capitulation 
of Russia’s monarchical absolutism in Oc- 
tober, 1905. 

As critical of his own thought as he was 
of his predecessors and contemporaries, 
Struve abandoned any position he discov- 
ered to be unrelated to Russia’s actual 
situation and prospects for change. His 
realism furnished him with penetrating in- 
sights into the necessary steps to be taken, 
but this perspective also tortured him with 
warning signs of the disasters that threat- 
ened the moments of greatest promise. 
His theories did not always prove to be 
valid, but his anxiety never deceived him; 
nor was Russia spared any of his dreadful 
forebodings of tragedy. Pipes’s unmatched 
erudition and his magisterial exegesis of 
Struve’s writings in their historical context 
makes it tempting to believe that the his- 
tory of Russia in the years 1880 to 1905 
is encompassed by the life and career of 
P. B. Struve. And while Pipes does not 
press any such argument, his study sug- 
gests that Struve’s presence in Russia’s his- 
tory during these years was comparable to 
Lenin’s place in the pericd 1905 to 1917. 


EDWARD T. GARGAN 
Professor of History 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 


Ricard A. H, Rosinson. The Origins of 
Franco’s Spain: The Right, The Re- 
public, and Revolution, 1931-1936. Pp. 
475, Pittsburgh, Pa.: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1970. $9.95. 


The goal of the book is to supply the 
reader with a comprehensive and detailed 
study of the Spanish Right from the be- 
ginning of the Second Republic, in April 
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of 1931, until the start of the civil war 
in July of 1936. 

The author gives preference in his study 
to the CEDA end its antecedents, Accion 
Nacional and Accion Popular, because ac- 
cording to Professor Robinson this was the 
most important rightist party of the time. 
The term Right here is taken to mean the 
parties that did not consider themselves 
Republicans: CEDA, Grupo Monarquico, 
the Falange, the church, and the army. 

The author tries to explain in an exhaus- 
tive manner the reason for these various 
parties, their development and interrela- 
tionship. The principal sources of infor- 
mation are newspapers of the time, parlia- 
mentary debates, and the record of sessions 
of the Cortes; but we believe that the 
author ought to have made more use of 
the big volume dedicated to the years 
1931-1936, written by Gil Robles under 
the title No fue posible la pas and pub- 
lished in 1968. 

In the preface of The Origins of Franco’s 
Spain there are established two crucial 
points: (1) that it was the Socialist party 
that abandoned democratic forms, turning 
to violence; (2) that it was the Left Re- 
publicans who killed the Republic by ad- 
justing the form of the government to 
their own ideology, accusations not suff- 
ciently proven within the context of the 
book and, above all, unjustified. 

Professor Robinson searches for the ori- 
gins of the true causes of the civil war 
in the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when the “pays legal” tried to impose 
an enlightened absolutism in the tradition- 
ally Catholic “pays réel.” Around that 
time, concretely in 1814, the so-called 
Right—a group of the deputies of the 
Cortes de Cadiz who wanted the king to 
abolish the Constitution of 1812 that es- 
tablished the revolutionary principle of 
popular sovereignty—began to have an ef- 
fect with its presentation of the ‘‘Mani- 
fiesto de Los Persas?” to Fernando VII. 
Since this initia! moment the Right pre- 
sents itself as hostile to foreign ideas and 
to the beginnings of the revolution of 1789, 
in defense of the Catholic monarchy. 

The author summarizes the thinkers who 
helped to found the ideology of the Right: 
Balmes, with his doctrine of “Posibilismo,” 
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Donoso Cortes with his “Catastrofismo,” 
and their political followers Aparisi Gui- 
jarro, Candido Nocedal, Canovas del Cas- 
tillo, Menendez Pelayo, and Vasquez de 
Mella. 

Later, in the confusion of the abortive 
revolutionary movement of 1917 and the 
military coup of 1923, efforts were made to 
unify the Right within a Christian-Demo- 
crat conception: formers of this idea were 
Angel Herrera, editor of El Debate, Seve- 
rino Aznar, president of the group of 
Christian Democrats, and Monsignor Te- 
deschini, papal nuncio. These three pre- 
pared the Popular Social Party, forerunner 
of the Organizacion Politica Catolica of the 
Thirties. The dictatorship of Primo de 
Rivera (1923-1930) alienated all the forces 
of the country, making way for the violent 
confrontation of antagonistic groups. 

Although the author manifests sympathy 
for the Right, nevertheless the reader will 
reach the following conclusions: the case 
of Gil Robles must be placed within the 
current of traditional Spanish Catholicism, 
as a political man formed inside the at- 
mosphere of E} Debate, in full relationship 
with the Jesuits and tied by his family 
origin to the purest traditionalism. Thus, 
it is necessary to understand his willingness 
to defend traditional Spanish values under 
their religious aspect His attachment to 
the Republic never was sincere. In theory 
he was always monarchical, but because 
of opportunistic reasons he did not di- 
rectly question the Republican regime. 

In social matters his attitude was not 
much clearer; although he criticized the 
inhumane conditions of a great part of the 
rural population, this fact did not prevent 
him from uniting himself with those who 
represented the maintenance of acquired 
situations. As far as the church is con- 
cerned, he attacked energetically the anti- 
clerical politics of the Cortes, showing with 
this attitude the persistence of a clerical- 
ism that confronted the Republican laicism 
He fought in favor of the ‘Old Spain’ and 
stayed outside the spirit of the Republic 
and its basic demands. He did not partici- 
pate in the innovative enthusiasm of its 
men, In no way can one classify his po- 
litical attitude as progressive. Removed 
from the philosophy of the rights of man, 
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from progress, and from secularization of 
society, Gil Robles placed himself, there- 
fore, away from the ideological preoccupa- 
tions of the founders of the Republic. 


FRANCISCO CARENAS 


Department of Foreign Languages 
Boston University 
Massachusetts 


H., GORDON SKILLING and FRANKLYN GRIF- 
FITHS, eds, Interest Groups in Soviet 
Politics. Pp. 433 Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1971. $12.50. 


Skilling and Griffith’s work is the best 
up-to-date survey of the important subject 
of interest groups in Soviet politics. It 
combines a number of detailed and inform- 
ative studies on specific Soviet interest 
groups with an excellent comparative anal- 
ysis of the role and function of interest 
groups in Soviet and Western society. The 
factual articles by such specialists as Har- 
old J. Berman, Roman Kolkowicz, Ernest 
J. Simmons, and others cover a select num- 
ber of interest groups: the apparatchiki, 
the security police, the military, the in- 
dustrial managers, the economists, the 
writers, and the jurists Four additional 
chapters by the editors on the more general 
aspect of interest groups in Soviet politics, 
on policy-making, and on group conflicts, 
make up the remainder of this valuable 
study. 

Most of the authors emphasize an im- 
portant point—that the Soviet Union is no 
longer a monolithic totalitarian system and 
that Soviet organizations or associations 
are no longer merely “transmission belts” 
of party policy. They argue that Soviet 
interest groups, by opposing the party 
leadership, are not automatically liberal— 
Kolkowicz’ article on the military is a 
good case in point—and dispel the simplis- 
tic notion that some Soviet interest groups 
are entirely liberal and some entirely con- 
servative. Rather, one can discern liberal 
and conservative factions or subgroups 
within each major Soviet group (see espe- 
cially the articles by Richard W. Judy on 
Soviet economists and the articles by Kol- 
kowicz and Simmons) 

Berman and Barry’s article is especially 
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valuable in that it emphasizes that it is 
primarily by acting in their professional 
capacity that jurists exert political influ- 
ence in the Soviet Union All too often 
in the West it is asserted that to consti- 
tute a genuine interest group, Soviets must 
openly oppose or criticize the system. As 
Berman and Barry point out, however, 
Soviet jurists, by concentrating on doing 
their professional work properly, automati- 
cally place pressures upon the more arbi- 
trary or dictatorial aspects of the Soviet 
system. 

Although the editors indicate that it was 
impossible to include more Soviet interest 
groups in a limited study of this sort, it 
is regrettable that a chapter was not de- 
voted to Soviet scientists and technicians. 
The influence of such men as Kapitsa, 
Tamm, and Lavrentiev, to say nothing of 
the younger and more vocal Soviet scien- 
tists, seems worthy of analysis, especially 
in view of their close contacts with the 
West and their great importance to, and 
hence potential influence upon, the Soviet 
leadership. 

Perhaps the most valuable parts of this 
study are the excellent introductory and 
concluding chapters by the two editors, in 
which they discuss the role of interest 
groups in Soviet politics and the techniques 
and problems of interest group analysis in 
Soviet society. In Skilling’s copious foot- 
notes readers will also find a rich list of 
background sources on the interest-group 
approach to political analysis and to the 
earlier literature on Sovizt interest groups. 

Emphasizing that the study of Soviet in- 
terest groups is still in its infancy, Skilling 
makes a very persuasive case that this is 
an important field of study deserving 
greater attention. Interest groups, he con- 
cludes, are “an important element [of 
Soviet politics] the neglect of which makes 
the picture of Soviet politics incomplete 
and distorted, the inclusion of which ren- 
ders it richer and more authentic.” Hav- 
ing read this book, this reviewer agrees 
fully with Skilling’s conclusion, 

ANDREW SWATKOVSKY 

Russian Department 

Colgate University 

Hamilton 

New York 
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RicHarp Gorr. Guerrilla Movements in 
Latin America. Pp. 626. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday, 1971. $10.00. 


Most authors of works on Latin Amer- 
ica’s guerrillas or its “new Left” are either 
apologists for the movement or its severe 
critics. Richard Gott, a journalist and 
self-styled “bearded English radical,’ is no 
exception. Yet, while sympathetic to the 
guerrillas, Gott is far from blind te their 
weaknesses and failures and does not be- 
lieve genuine revolution is imminent in the 
southern hemisphere. 

The book divides into five principal 
parts, covering the post-Castro guerrilla 
movements of Guatemala, Venezuela, Co- 
lombia, Peru, and Bolivia. There are a 
few generalizations based on the country 
chapters. For example, the causes of guer- 
rilla failure are categorized as United States 
intervention, lack of unity on the Left, lack 
of commitment on the Left, and ignorance 
of the detail of local conditions. But for 
the most part this is a detailed, case-by- 
case narrative of the separate guerrilla 
movements, their varying fortunes and fac- 
tions, their leaders, and their relationships 
to the communists and others in the “or- 
thodox”’ political arena. 

The author performs this intricate job 
well. Moreover, his inclusion of numer- 
ous tracts and other documents of the na- 
tional liberation movements considerably 
enhances the book’s value. 

Guerrilla Movements in Latin America 
is perhaps best read if one has some inde- 
pendent knowledge of the political context 
of the various nations covered. Some con- 
text is supplied, but it is brief and not 
always trustworthy. Some will also judge 
the author’s view of the role of North 
American “imperialism” in creating Latin 
America’s root difficulties to be somewhat 
overdrawn. ‘The reader should also note 
that the urban guerrillas of Uruguay and 
Brazil are not included; nor is the princi- 
pal successful Latin American guerrilla 
movement to date, that of Cuba. And at 
times the text reads like a string of quota- 
tions, with the narrative used as little more 
than connective tissue 
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Hardly a definitive volume for a num- 
ber of reasons, this is nonetheless the most 
comprehensive portrayal of Latin Amer- 
ica’s guerrilla movements yet published. 
Mr. Gott’s summary view of such move- 
ments is that, while they have so far failed 
to win power (except in Cuba), and some 
have virtually disintegrated, their most im- 
portant historical function may be as er- 
amples and precursors for subsequent, 
more successful revolutions. 


Rospert H. Dx 
Department of Political Science 
Rice University 
Houston 
Texas 


José A. SILVA MICHELENA. The Ilusion 
of Democracy in Dependent Nations. 
Pp. 312. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 
1971. $15.00. 


JoHN DUNCAN PowELL. Political Mobili- 
zation of the Venézuelan Peasant. Pp. 
259. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1971. $8.50. 


The Silva Michelena work is the third 
volume on the “Politics of Change in 
Venezuela” series to emerge from the joint 
research project inaugurated in 1963 by 
the Centro de Estudios del Desarollo of 
the Universidad Central de Venezuela 
(CENDES) and the Center for Interna- 
tional Studies at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. The aim of the 
research program is to devise alternative 
strategies for economic development and 
evaluate their probable political impact and 
social cost. In volume 1 (A Strategy for 
Research on Social Policy, 1967), Silva 
Michelena and Frank Bonilla set forth the 
research design. In volume 2 (The Fail- 
ure of Elites, 1970), Bonilla analyzed the 
ruling elites. The present work assesses 
the political capacity of the rest of the 
Venezuelans. 

As with previous volumes, extensive quan- 
titative analysis—computer-programmed re- 
sults of 5,500 interviews and eight sam- 
pling schemes with three dozen survey 
groups——lays the groundwork for the au- 
thor’s conclusions. He finds extraordinary 
advances in the income and education of 
the masses over the past forty years, but 
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these are unaccompanied by improvement 
in social position as traditional elites con- 
tinue to monopolize the top political, cul- 
tural, economic, and military positions. 
Yet, despite race and class discriminations 
and structural obstacles to social advance- 
ment, the masses remain incurably and 
unrealistically optimistic about improving 
their social position and life styles. How- 
ever, the author finds in them a high pro- 
pensity toward violence, leftism, and revo- 
lutionary behavior, a low capacity to defer 
gratification, and a willingness to accept 
political domination by the military. Hence, 
he foresees the Orwellian prospect of a 
revolutionary crisis in 1984 as the masses 
finally react to growing social inequalities, 
progressive economic stagnation, and a 
satellite relationship with the United States. 

It is when Silva Michelena strays from 
his data that he gets into trouble. His 
interpretation of the Venezuelan historical 
process is simplistic His thesis that the 
triumph of coffee monoculture explains the 
twentieth-century political ascendancy of 
Táchira is historically unsophisticated eco- 
namic determinism. He errs in tying the 
consolidation of Gomez’s power—which oc- 
curred in the 1910-1920 decade—to the 
development of the oil industry—which 
did not even begin production till 1921— 
and he is also mistaken in speaking of a 
World War IT economic prosperity and re- 
lating it to an increase in wartime pe- 
troleum exports. Actually, production de- 
clined drastically from prewar levels in 
1940, 1942, and 1943, and the Venezuelan 
economy suffered accordingly. 

Equally questionable is the author’s as- 
sertion that his country is the victim of 
United States imperialism. In his view, 
monopoly capitalism descended upon pre- 
capitalist Venezuela, fostered a deformed 
and dependent capitalist growth, and allied 
with an irresponsible domestic elite to 
fleece the Venezuelan people. Should the 
status quo be altered, the author warns, 
the United States may well intervene 


Although based on less hard data, the 
Powell study emerges as more scholarly 
and objective. In place of Silva Miche- 
lena’s “illusion of democracy,” Powell sees 
the real thing. Venezuela, he shows, has 
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undergone a real “green uprising’; that is, 
an urban-based challenging elite mobilized 
the Venezuelan peasantry in the period 
1936-1945 and incorporated them into the 
democratic political process. Acción Dem- 
ocratica party leaders, who were in quest 
of authority legitimation, organized the 
peasants, who were in quest of interest ar- 
ticulation The result was political power 
for the party and land reform for the 
peasantry Powell clearly shows how both 
expanding /aisfundia end attempted com- 
mercialization of agriculture in the years 
1910-1945 led to peasant restlessness and 
provided the opportunity for an aspiring 
urban-based political party to mobilize 
them 

Acción Democrática was unique in that 
before it took power by revolution in Oc- 
tober of 1945, it had already organized the 
peasant masses and tied them to the party. 
Authority legitimation was provided by the 
overwhelming electoral victories in 1946 
and 1947, and interest articulation was 
produced by the 1948 agrarian reform law. 
A decade of dictatorship and counterrevo- 
lution (1948-1958) only drove the party 
and peasant leadership underground. They 
surfaced in 1958, won the elections of 
1959, and promulgated the revolutionary 
agrarian reform law ot 1960 under which 
300,000 needy campesino families are 
scheduled to receive land The slowness 
of the land redistribution program has led 
to considerable peasent defection, and 
urban domination of politics—as reflected 
in the 1964 defeat of Acción Democrática 
—has further reduced the political role of 
the peasantry in contemporary Venezuela. 

The first half of Powell’s book, “History 
of the Mobilization,” is lively, significant, 
solid history. The second half, “Analysis 
of the Mobilization System,” is somewhat 
less satisfactory as the array of charts, 
tables, diagrams, and models add little in 
the way of either interest or understanding 
of the Venezuelan problem. The author 
attempts to place the Venezuelan experi- 
ence in a universal context by using Bar- 
rington Moore’s and Semuel Huntington’s 
three variables—commercialization of ag- 
riculture, politicization of the peasant 
masses, and the degree of urbanization— 
to predict peasant revolutions. Venezuela 
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did not have a violent revolution, Powell 
avers, since the sequence of events was 
ideal to produce instead mass-based demo- 
cratic politics. That is, first came the un- 
successful attempt at commercial agricul- 
ture, which broke the peasantry loose from 
their traditional social moorings; this, in 
turn, led to their mobilization and politici- 
zation in the 1936-1945 period; and this 
mobilization occurred before urban politi- 
cal groups had become the dominant po- 
litical factor. Hence. a violent peasant 
revolution was avoided. 
EDWIN LIEUWEN 

Department of History 

University of New Mexico 

Albuquerque 


Tap Szorc, ed. The United States and 
the Caribbean. Pp vii, 216. Engle- 
wood Chifs, N.J. Prentice-Hall, 1971. 
Clothbound, $5.95. Paperbound, $2.45. 


HERBERT CorKRAN, JR. Patterns of Inter- 
national Cooperation in the Caribbean, 
1942-1969 Pp. xviii, 285, Dallas, 
Texas: Southern Methodist University 
Press, 1970, $8.50. 


In The United States and the Caribbean, 
eight specialists on Caribbean and Latin 
American affairs treat us to a wide range of 
facts, problems, and issues associated with 
all the political entities of the Caribbean, 
but make almost no reference to interna- 
tional cooperation in the area. The Cork- 
ran study presents a fairly detailed history 
of attempts at socio-economic organiza- 
tional coöperation among Caribbean terri- 
tories more or less dependent on the 
United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, and the Netherlands To some ex- 
tent, therefore, these two books tend to 
complement each other 


Despite its title, Tke United States and 
the Caribbean has very little to say about 
relations with the United States. Even 
Kalman H Silvert’s concluding eighteen- 
page article, though called “The Caribbean 
and North America,’ devotes only about 
four pages to that subject. The book fo- 
cuses nearly all its attention on internal 
developments throughout the Caribbean. 
Five articles relate to individual polities 
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or groups of political entities in the Carib- 
bean. In one of them, George Volsky pre- 
sents one of the most lucid and objective 
short essays on the Cuban revolution to 
come to the attention of this reviewer. 
However, the writers on these polities— 
Puerto Rico, Cuba Commonwealth Carib- 
bean, Dominican Republic, Haiti, and Eu- 
ropean Antilles—have dissimilar back- 
grounds and interests, and therefore treat 
different parts of the Caribbean in differ- 
ent ways—that is, from standpoints of his- 
tory, economics, sociology, journalism, or 
politics. The three remaining articles in 
the book attempt to make sweeping gen- 
eralizations about the whole Caribbean 
area, and are more distinguished because 
of the names of their authors—-Gordon K 
Lewis, Anthony P. Maingot and Kalman 
H. Silvert—than because of the validity 
of their content A major problem con- 
fronting such efforts is that entities within 
a region such as the Caribbean, which is a 
concept derived from geographical propin- 
quity only, may share very little in com- 
mon from an economic, social, or, espe- 
cially, a political point of view Therefore, 
it is quite likely that authors who try to 
draw general nongeographical conclusions 
about such a region are attempting to ac- 
complish more than reality justifies 

Finally, it seems likely that Tad Szulc, 
who is extremely busy with his many writ- 
ing and speaking engagements, may have 
devoted insufficient time to his editonal 
work on this book. In several instances, 
titles of sections or articles are not visibly 
related to their content. The mixture of 
generalized all-Caribbean articles with sec- 
tions on individual political entities does 
not fit together at all well The result is 
that the book is quite disjointed and un- 
even in both scope and thrust. This is not 
to say the volume is without merit. For 
the reader who does not worry much about 
internal organization or consistency, there 
are several sections that make the book 
well worth its modest price 


The Corkran book elucidates upon organi- 
zational efforts known successively as (1) 
the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission 
(1942-1946), (2) the Caribbean Commis- 
sion (Britain, United States, France, The 
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Netherlands, 1946~1961), (3) the Cario- 
bean Organization (1961-1965), and (4) 
CODECA, or Corporación de Desarrollo 
Económico del Caribe, organized under 
Puerto Rican auspices during 1965-1969. 
The story begins with the patterns of co- 
Operation in the Caribbean between the 
United States and Britain that were forged 
by the exigencies of World War IT, and 
ends when different sorts of political de- 
velopments among former colonies brought 
about the collapse of most large-scale ei- 
forts at collaboration. 

The Corkran book may be said to suffer 
from too much inclusion of almost encyclo- 
pedic factual detail, lack of balance be- 
tween the relevant and the irrelevant, too 
much quotation from official documents in 
leu of thoughtful analysis, a predilection 
for formal, structural description rather 
than for analysis of concrete results of 
Caribbean collaboration, and a complete 
lack of maps or other useful illustrative 
material. Nevertheless, the volume has 
merit in that Professor Corkran writes 
with a warm sympathy for his subject, and 
provides a valuable compendium of infor- 
mation about the successes and failures of 
these little-known attempts at economic 
and social collaboration in the Caribbean. 

The book touches on political factors 
that obstructed the further evolution of 
these efforts. Some of these political ele- 
ments included: (1) attempts by colonies 
or former colonies to exclude the real po- 
litical powers in the area—in other words, 
the United States, Britain, France and 
The Netherlands—thus creating a Carib- 
bean Organization (1961) which lacked po- 
litical reality; (2) highly distinct political 
goals and interests arising out of indepen- 
dence of former colonies; (3) contrasting 
and conflicting political leaderships; (4) 
personal pique of Dr. Eric Wiliams, Prime 
Minister of Trinidad and Tobago, which 
drove a weakened Caribbean organization 
to Puerto Rico; and (5) changing political 
configurations in Puerto Rico, which termi- 
nated support for collaborative efforts in 
1969. 

The Corkran book devotes several pas- 
sages to the possible effects that economic 
coöperation may have on movements for 
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political collaboration and unity. The au- 
thor refers to “spillover” from economic to 
political spheres. To this reviewer, the 
most important lesson that emerges from 
this useful study, as from similar studies 
of attempts at European or Central Ameri- 
can or other international collaboration, is 
that the “spillover” is all the other way. 
Obstacles to social and economic collabora- 
tion are political. Until these political ob- 
stacles can be overcome, aspirations for 
economic and social coöperation are likely 
to be dashed overnight by the harsh reali- 
ties of political interest and power. 
James L. BUSEY 

Professor and Chairman 

Cragmor Division of Political Science 

University of Colorado 

Colorado Springs 
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Joun M. Attswanc. A House for All 
People: Ethnic Polsttcs in Chicago, 
1890-1936. Pp. x, 253. Lexington, Ky.: 
The University Press or Kentucky, 1971. 
$8.95. 


Professor Allswang has produced a valu- 
able tool for social scientists. His work, 
clearly written and completely documented, 
will be consulted by historians, political 
scientists, and sociologists for years to 
come, 

The author has made a study of nine 
Chicago ethnic groups, employing a variety 
of techniques from the social sciences. 
His data are based on unpublished census 
material and election returns. He also has 
made a comprehensive examination of the 
foreign language press, supplemented by 
materials from other newspapers, personal 
interviews, and manuscript sources. 

The thesis developed by Allswang is that 
the political behavior of these nine ethnic 
groups shaped American politics, both lo- 
cally and nationally. He also proves from 
his findings that the ethnic reference group 
was the primary factor in establishing the 
voting patterns of these people during the 
period under study. 
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Allswang’s findings—that the immigrant 
got his security from his group—agrees 
with the same conclusions presented by 
Park, Gavit, and Handlin in their studies. 
Ethnic groups had the tendency to work 
alone. However, there are examples of 
their appearing to work together when they 
were threatened by an outside force. For 
instance, in the mayoralty campaign of the 
early 1930’s, Mayor Thompson’s nativist 
position rallied tae ethnic groups into a 
solid phalanx of vozes for his opponent. 
However, there were many things that di- 
vided the groups, which helps to explain 
the slowness, in spite of their large num- 
bers, of their coming to political power. 

A careful survey of ethnic political be- 
havior after World War I shows heavy 
majorities for the Republicans. It was not 
until the election of 1928 that increasing 
Democratic majorities began to appear. 
Professor Allswang sees the 1928 election 
as “, . . the most critical of the period” 
(p. 207). Prohibition was the rallying 
point around which the ethnic groups 
gathered. Another significant factor was 
the religious issue that rallied the groups 
to the Democrats’ banner. 

A House for All People considers only 
one city and its ethnic groups. However, 
what Allswang found in Chicago could 
probably be assigned to all cities in the 
United States during the same period. 
This leaves the conclusion that the forms 
of American ethnic group behavior and be- 
lief would be the same from city to city, 
even though they might vary for local 
reasons. This book has done much to 
strengthen V, O. Key, Jr., Shover, and 
Bluestein in their earlier theories on voting 
practices. 

Professor Allswang’s study received Hon- 
orable Mention in the Frederick Jackson 
Turner Award competition in 1970. With- 
out knowing the winner in that competi- 
tion, your reviewer strongly believes that 
this work deserved at least ex aequo recog- 
nition. 

JAMES J. FLYNN 

Professor of History 

St. Francis College 

New York City 
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JOSEPH BENSMAN and ARTHUR VIDICH. 
The New American Soctety: The Revo- 
lutson of the Middle Class. Pp. xiv, 
306. Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1971. 
$10.00. 


American society today is new, according 
to our authors, because of a tremendous in- 
crease in the production of goods and ser- 
vices by large corporations which, like al- 
most all other institutions today, are bu- 
reaucratically organized. Out of this has 
come a new middle class, in large part 
college-educated, and made of “managers, 
professionals, junior executives, and work- 
ers in the higher-status services.” Also 
new is the Keynesian solution for main- 
taining full production and employment, 
involving large expenditures by federal and 
state governments. The authors offer no 
estimate of the numbers or percentages of 
people in the several social classes; they 
do indicate, however, that the classes are 
upper, upper-middle, lower-middle, work- 
ing, and sub-working. Two interesting 
chapters describe the emerging life-styles 
of these classes. 

In their discussion of the political work- 
ing of this new society, our authors con- 
tend that decisions made by bureaucrats 
“who are relatively anonymous to the pub- 
lic at large” may result in advantages or 
disadvantages to individuals or groups, in- 
volving billions of dollars. These decisions 
are based on highly technical documents, 
and do not appear to be political. Reach- 
ing these key decision-makers may depend 
upon personal influence, operating through 
power cliques. The authors distinguish 
these bureaucrats, however, from top lead- 
ership—economic, governmental, and mili- 
tary, which is loosely organized into 
“clubs,” here termed orgamsational and 
political ehtes. With the development of 
these forces, there has been a decline in 
the importance of local politics. The new 
middle classes are allowed to be active in 
local affairs; for “local government posses- 
ses little that is worth controlling, whereas 
the federal government may be all-impor- 
tant to the life and success of a big busi- 
ness.” ‘These matters are further discussed 
in a series of chapters on “New Social 
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Structures and Political Forces in Ameri- 
can Life” (part 4). The authors assign 
a declining political role to immigrant 
groups with the cessation of mass immigra- 
tion into this country. 

In a rather long closing chapter, Bens- 
man and Vidich have discussed the human 
consequences of these changes in American 
society, and have offered some opinions 
about the prospects and possibilities for 
the proximate future. Had they been 
writing after the publication of the Penta- 
gon Papers in mid-1971, they might have 
formulated somewhat differently the pas- 
saze (pp. 286-287) on the enlightenment 
of the public through the newspaper press 
and other media of publicity. 


Froyp N. HOUSE 
Professor of Sociology, Emeritus 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville 


WuaruamĮm J. Bosca. Judgment on Nurem- 
berg: American Attitudes Toward the 
Major German War-Crime Trials. Pp. 
vi, 272. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1970. $975. 


As the bibliography in this volume 
shows, the literature on the major German 
war-crime tnals (November 1945 to Oc- 
tober 1946) has grown enormously over 
the years, and the titles of books and ar- 
ticles listed by the author fill over twenty 
pages (pp. 241-266). Yet the author of 
Judgment on Nuremberg has been able to 
make a genuine contribution by focusing 
on one aspect that has never before been 
fully treated: the attitudes of the vanous 
segments of the American people toward 
the Nuremberg trials. 

Undoubtedly, the significance of the 
Nuremberg trials will continue to be dis- 
cussed in relation to international law, the 
relations of law and politics, problems of 
war and peace, and fundamental aspects 
of totalitananism. Professor Bosch does 
not argue that these general issues—dis- 
cussed over and over by numerous writers 
in the past—are of less intrinsic impor- 
tance than the more limited area of his 
research, But he wisely decided that it 
was high time to examine the attitudes of 
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the American people to the trials, since the 
United States was the main force in pro- 
moting the concept of such trials and since 
he feels that the United States has a spe- 
cial obligation to take a definite stand on 
the trials “because the power of world 
leadership which has been thrust upon it 
demands that the nation make the deci- 
sion” (p. 238). 

In his analysis, the author focuses on 
four basic issues. First, there was the 
question of the legality of the tribunal 
that judged the German war criminals: did 
law exist by which they could be judged, 
or were the trials nothing but an exercise 
of power by the victors? Second, the 
author deals with the question of the com- 
position of the tribunal, particularly since 
it included the Soviet Union—which, some 
argued, had itself committed acts of ag- 
gressive warfare. Third, the author takes 
up the verdict of the tribunal, judged too 
harsh by some and too lenient by others. 
Finally—~and perhaps most importantly— 
the author examines the long-range impact 
of the trials as reflected above all in Amer- 
ican attitudes. In general, Professor Bosch 
refrains from taking streng positions on 
these perennially complex and controver- 
sial issues and prefers analysis to evaluation. 

In dissecting American attitudes, the au- 
thor focuses on the Presidency and the 
men around the President, Congress, judges 
and lawyers, representatives of the main 
religious forces in the United States, the 
military, public opinion as reflected in 
polls and statements of leading American 
publicists, and various studies of American 
behavioral scientists. Frequently, the au- 
thor aims at breadth of coverage rather 
than depth, and leaves it to the reader to 
decide what of the material presented is 
basically important. Yet -he author’s abil- 
ity to grasp and analyze complex theoreti- 
cal issues is evidenced by his discussion of 
positivism, pragmatism, and natural law 
among jurists, and of realism and idealism 
among historians, in shaping attitudes on 
the trials. 

All in all, Professor Bosch is to be com- 
mended for a fine and useful contribution 
to a subject that will retain its long-term 
importance despite the shifting events in 
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recent international politics as reflected in 
shifting fashions of scholarship. 


WILLIAM ESBENSTEIN 
Professor of Political Science 
University of California 
Santa Barbara 


Joun Braeman. Albert J. Beveridge: 
American Nationalist. Pp. x, 370 Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1971 
$12 50. 


Progressivism has receded sufficiently 
into history to lcse its once contemporary 
flavor. This enables historians to see it 
as a prelude to the New Deal, or, more 
negatively, as a warning to moderns who 
wished to avoid inadequate programs. Pro- 
gressivism now begins to accrete detailed 
monographs on political figures, and on 
such issues as conservation and urban de- 
velopments. It is possible that the more 
popular mind would wish, at some point, 
to recall progressivism, as new issues sug- 
gest old parallels; such was the trend that 
made Andrew Jackson and his era seem 
relevant some years back. 

Beveridge is probably best remembered 
for the incidental notice taken of him in 
John Dos Passos’s The 42nd Paralel, 
which quoted his early bombast hailing the 
twentieth century as an American century. 
Is Beveridge likely to play a larger role 
than he now does in an unfolding pano- 
rama of progressivism? His nationalistic 
and imperialistic sentiments do not inspire 
a modern generation. Professor Braeman 
notes some of the paradoxes of his career 
which he believes should interest us. The 
imperialist op dosed intervention during 
World War I. The friend of business 
fought for meat inspection and child labor 
laws. The racist was no friend of the Ku 
Klux Klan. After Beveridge’s Senate ca- 
reer was substantially ended by his politi- 
cal defeat in 1910, he turned to scholarship 
and made esteemed contributions to the 
lore of John Marshall and Abraham Lin- 
coln, abjuring much of his old-fashioned 
rhetoric in the process. 

The author has worked the Beveridge 
Papers and associated materials, and it is 
perhaps not his fault that a clear philoso- 
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phy of government and life does not 
emerge from his research. Claude G. 
Bowers’s Beveridge and the Progressive Era 
(1932) employed the vivid incident and 
telling phrases of correspondence with ef- 
fect, and brought back something of Beve- 
ridge’s lost world. The present work, dis- 
playing its subject unadorned, puts his ca- 
reer at the mercy of our contemporary 
responses. 

“Beveridge,” we are told, “bad no per- 
sonal quarrel with the American society of 
his time. He was impelled toward progres- 
sivism by his anxiety over the threat from 
below—the specter of social upheaval that 
had haunted him from the 1890s...” p 
134). Middle-of-the-roaders, especially 
those who have tired of recent millenarian 
doctrine, will have no quarrel with Beve- 
ridge’s general view. They may, however, 
wonder how his particular causes can aid 
them in estimating present traumas. Beve- 
ridge contributed variously to statehood, 
railroad, shipping, tariff, and Jabor injunc- 
tion issues, among others. Do they do 
more than link him, reluctantly as a Re- 
publican, with Woodrow Wiulson’s prewar 
domestic program? If we should renew 
our interest in that once-famous crusade, 
Beveridge, among some others of his time, 
may take on more distinctive features. For 
them to do so, however, would require us 
to honor men and women who, like Beve- 
ridge, took pride in American traditions 
and who respected the individual for his 
vagaries as well as for his social philosophy 


Lours FILLER 
Department of History 
Antioch College 
Yellow Springs 
Ohio 


RoserTt B. Carson. Main Line to Obliv- 
ton: Disintegration of New York Raj- 
roads in the Twentieth Century. Pp. ix, 
273. Port Washington, N.Y.: Kennikat 
Press, 1971. $12.95. 


Contraction, combination, and govern- 
mental accommodation are the themes of 
this critical history of the railroad indus- 
try. To the author, the policies of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission are the 
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rational extension of ideas developed by 
J. P. Morgan. State regulatory agencies, 
thorns in the side of industry, have been 
systematically stripped of their powers in 
favor of the ICC. As a result, by the 
mid~1960’s, it is claimed the railroads 
served almost exclusively an interregional 
function, and then only between relatively 
large cities or collecting points, The author 
insists the “good” investments of Penn 
Central have been unaffected by the bank- 
ruptcy of the company, since they were 
carefully separated from the old operations. 

Attempting to interpret United States 
rail history by ignoring the development 
oi other modes of transportation, and 
blaming the troubles of the industry on 
rail corporate policy and banking industry 
control, is hardly a contribution to eco- 
nomic history. To the claim that rail- 
roads serve only large cities, little com- 
ment is needed. It indicates a lack of 
understanding of industrial location and of 
the products that now move by rail. 

The study claims to be an analysis of 
the Eastern railroads and New York State 
railroads in particular Various references 
are made to state regulation, including the 
claim that the state regulatory agencies 
were systematically stripped of their pow- 
ers. If a study of state versus federal 
regulation were to be made, it would be 
a distinct contribution to economic history 
as well as to concepts of regulation. There 
are many unsettled issues in state versus 
federal regulation To leave the impres- 
sion that the ICC is railroad-oriented while 
the state regulators are user-oriented, with- 
out any analysis of the conflicts, the cases 
involved, and how regulation at the state 
level has functioned, is frustrating to the 
reader. The study contains no analysis of 
the state regulatory agencies, how they 
function, or what they have accomplished. 
Have the states in reality regulated with 
consumers in mind? How are state regu- 
latory bodies appointed, and how do they 
function? The role of state regulatory 
agencies is unclear, and nothing is offered 
except a few unsubstantiated claims. In 
effect, this is neither a study of New York 
railroads nor a study of federal versus 
state regulation It is a superficial history 
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of a few of the major Eastern roads and 
a set of conclusions in the muckraking tra- 
ditions. It is more illustrative of the sad 
state of writing in regulatory economics 
and in transportation in particular. 

Penn Central has not managed to save 
its “good” investments A reference to ` 
the Association of American Railroad’s 
Doyle Committee report is misleading. 
The Doyle Committee Report was pre- 
pared for the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce by a congressional staff 
pursuant to a Senate Resolution. The 
conspiracy theory of history has appeal 
since it can be written in black and white, 
but economic analysis rarely is this simple 


Paur H. BANNER 
Chairman 
Research Committee on the South- 
west and West Trunkline Railroads 
Washington, D.C. 


F. GARVIN Davenport, Jr. The Myth of 
Southern History: Historical Conscious- 
ness in Twentieth-Century Southern Lit- 
erature. Pp. xi, 212. Nashville, Tenn.: 
Vanderbilt University Press, 1970. $7.95. 


This book is not a work of history, nor 
is it concerned with Scuthern historians 
except insofar as they relate to what the 
author terms myths. These concepts he 
designates as union, Southern uniqueness, 
Southern mission, and Southern burden (p. 
12). Woodrow Wilson, as a historian, is 
credited with the myth that union and 
reconciliation were accomplished facts, 
since by disfranchisement the South had 
transcended the problem of the Negro 
William Garrott Brown pointed up South- 
ern uniqueness—‘“the tranquil, leisurely, 
rural Southern way of life.” Other his- 
torians are given only passing attention, 
with the exception of C. Vann Woodward, 
whose paper, “The Irony of Southern His- 
tory” (1952), is treated in detail Wood- 
ward viewed the South as unique in that 
it had had “the experience of military de- 
feat, occupation and reconstruction.” This 
being true, the South’s mission was “to 
make America aware of history and to 
make it aware of the rest of the world’s 
right to its own values and beliefs .. .” 
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and “to urge the nation toward internal 
freedom and openness” (p. 167). 

The author’s main theme is indicated in 
the subtitle. He is primarily concerned 
with the handling of Southern myths by 
writers of fiction. Thomas Dixon in The 
Leopard’s Spots (1902) revealed his deep 
concern for the South because of the threat 
of the Negro and the encroachment of in- 
dustrialism. ‘The purity of the white race 
was an obsession with him. In The Clans- 
man, on which the sensational motion pic- 
ture The Birth of a Nation (1915) was 
based, Dixon portrayed white Southerners’ 
resistance to Radical Reconstruction as a 
heroic defense of their culture. 

In 1930, twelve Southerners, the Ag- 
rarians, published PH Take My Stand. It 
undertook to support a Southern way of 
life based on a simple agrarian economy 
and controlled by the whites. Wiliam 
Faulkner, a Mississippi novelist, advanced 
the theory that the South, having suffered 
defeat, could view history only as tragic 
and frustrating. Robert Penn Warren, as 
a young man, contributed an essay to PH 
Take My Stand. However, as a mature 
writer, though concerned with individual 
and group guilt, he denied that his fiction 
was Southern-oriented. 

The white South, according to Daven- 
port, has failed to carry out its mission. 
He asserts that ‘‘one branch of the myth 
of Southern history ran in a rather direct 
line from Dixon through the Agrarians to 
George Wallace.” He credits black South- 
erners, increasingly since 1960, with assum- 
ing the “burden and mission of Southern 
history” (p. 170). Dr. Martin Luther 
King js his hero. 

Professor Davenport’s book is well writ- 
ten, and his ideas are challenging. How- 
ever, had he gone beyond the “myths” in 
Southern history he might have better 
understood the white South and its varying 
reactions to the Supreme Court’s school 
desegregation decision of 1954. George 
Wallace does not speak for the majority 
of white Southerners. The author fails to 
mention the fact that a southern President, 
Lyndon Johnson, pushed through Congress 
the comprehensive Civil Rights Act of 
1964. That Dr. King and the blacks who 
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participated in nonviolent demonstrations 
contributed much to their own advance- 
ment cannot be denied. But Davenport 
did not really heed the warning of C. 
Vann Woodward against “romanticizing the 
Negro as a new savior of a decadent civi- 
lization” (p. 194). 


W. ALEXANDER MABRY 
Professor of History 
Randolph-Macon College 
Ashland 
Virginia 


Henry L. FEINGOLD. The Politics of Res- 
cue: The Roosevelt Administration and 
the Holocaust, 1938—1945. Pp. xiv, 394. 
New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, 1970. $12.50. 


More, perhaps, than any other topic of 
recent history, the theme of this book de- 
mands moral as well as scholarly judgment. 
One may, as the author does, seek to 
“avoid . . . fulminations” and “go beyond 
simply another sermon on man’s inhuman- 
ity to man.” But the relevant problems 
for scholarly analysis are themselves moral 
at their roots. One does, indeed, want to 
know “what forces prevented a more hu- 
man response,” and why “it proved ex- 
tremely difficult for the Administration to 
move on the rescue front, even when its 
intentions were good.” Scholarship on this 
theme may well wish not to “resemble 
prosecutors’ briefs before the court of pub- 
lic opinion,” but the relevant range of in- 
quiry is nevertheless closely parallel to 
what a judicial conclusion would require. 

The pertinent historical task in regard to 
“rescue” during the Hitler oppression of 
Jews is to define fully and precisely what, 
in fact, were the intentions of the Admin- 
istration—and other parties considered—, 
what were the considerations limiting the 
extent and power of any humanitarian 
commitment it may have had, and restrict- 
ing the methods and instruments chosen to 
carry out such American policy. This im- 
plies a wide field of inquiry. It includes 
at least a full examination of the political 
calculations of the President, faced with 
the opposing pressures of an aroused Jew- 
ish public and a general public increasingly 
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suspicious of Jewish warmongering and 
open to anti-Semitic incitement; it mmplies 
a full study of the considerations American 
foreign policy felt bound to give to British 
interests, while at the same time protecting 
this country from the transfer of British 
responsibilities to our shoulders as a result 
of too much concern for oppressed Jews; 
and it implies a precise determination of 
the extent to which our general moral con- 
cerns were harmonious or in conflict with, 
or effected in any way, our specific diplo- 
matic and strategic plans on the eve and 
on the morrow of our involvement in tke 
war A large number of special studies 
will obviously be necessary before any ade- 
quate history of the topic can be attempted. 

The present work is devoted primarily 
to a narrow segment of the problem, though 
the author in passing takes a position on 
questions outside his scope. In particular, 
he shares a common disdain for the atti- 
tude of the “Jewish establishment” in 
America and comments favorably on the 
activity of marginal Jewish groups, al- 
though the material supporting such judg- 
ments is only sketchily considered. 

The main body of the work is drawn 
from government archives and covers 
broadly the entire set of expedients em- 
ployed by American policy, from the Evian 
Conference of 1938 to the War Refuges 
Board. Tae most detailed examination is 
devoted to the activities of Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Breckinridge Long from 
1940 to 1944. That this man’s attitudes 
constituted a key element in the puzzle is 
documented here more fully than has been 
done before But even Long’s own pre- 
cise motivations—and not merely his for- 
mulated calculations—remain a problem 
not definitively solved in this meticulous 
analysis of his role. 

What happened on the cabinet level, let 
alone the President’s determination oi 
policy, remains to be documented by fur- 
ther studies. We must hope that they will 
be as well researched as this one. 

BEN HALPERN 

Professor of Near Eastern Studies 

Brandeis University 

Waltham 

Massachusetts 
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Ricuarp B. HENDERSON. Maury Mave- 
rick: A Political Biography. Pp. mii, 
386. Austin: University of Texas Press, 
1970. $8.50. 

Until recently, most historians and po- 
litical scientists have favorably appraised 
the New and Fair Deals, praising particu- 
larly Roosevelt’s and Truman’s pragmatic 
approach toward the resolution of social 
and economic problems and their princi- 
pled commitment to peace and world order. 
Research access to primary sources, studies 
centering on civil rights and civil liberties 
questions, and a more critical perspective 
by social scientists less partisan in their 
sympathies toward the New Deal, has re- 
sulted in the appearance of a “revisionist” 
interpretation, one that has either ques- 
tioned the liberal credentials of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman or the 
relevance of liberalism itself to the attain- 
ment of a just social order and world 
peace. 

It is within this context that a biography 
of Maury Maverick—committed civil lib- 
ertarian, advanced New Dealer, and con- 
temporary critic, though from a liberal 
perspective, of the actions and priorities 
of these Administrations—is to be wel- 
comed Maverick’s varied but always con- 
troversial political career, ranging from 
local reform politics (the late 1920’s), U.S. 
Congressman (1935-1939), and mayor of 
San Antonio (1939-1941), to chairman of 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation (1943- 
1946), could provide the needed perspec- 
tive and insights to enhance this tradi- 
tionalist/revisionist debate. 

Unfortunately, Professor Henderson’s 
competently written and thoroughly re- 
searched study does not accomplish this 
purpose. Despite having read extensively 
in Maverick’s public and private papers 
and having interviewed the former Con- 
gressman and his close associates, friends, 
and relatives, Henderson has written only 
a cursory, unimaginative study. No more 
than workmanlike, predominantly descrip- 
tive, the perspective limited by an uncriti- 
cal adulation of Maverick, this monograph 
consists essentially of a series of quotes 
and summaries derived from interviews 
and contemporary appraisals supplemented 
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by Maverick’s writings and private papers. 

Henderson, moreover, does not ade- 
quately develop the rather limited inter- 
pretation he does offer in the study: that 
Maverick was an advanced critic for his 
time, a “gadfly” who despite personal po- 
litical defeat provoked thought and legiti- 
mated certain ideas. Far more critically, 
Henderson fails even to attempt to assess 
either Maverick’s relationship to the chang- 
ing political context or his political philos- 
ophy—to explore what motivated his “rad- 
ical” politics, his strong commitment to 
civil liberties, and his ambiguous civil rights 
record, 

In sum, Maury Mavertck: A Political 
Biography is a disappointing study, valua- 
ble as a reference work on Maverick’s ca- 
reer and private life and in detailing re- 
search sources. A thoughtful, interpretive 
political biography of this complex and im- 
portant “maverick” remains to be written 


ATHAN THEOHARIS 
Department of History 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee 
Wisconsin 


MILTON PLesuR. America’s Outward 
Thrust: Approaches to Foreign Affairs, 
1865-1890. Pp vii, 276. DeKalb. 
Northwestern Illinois University Press, 
1971. No price. 


The author of this slight volume holds 
the doctorate from the University of Roch- 
ester and has been a visiting professor at 
several state universities Presently, he is 
professor of history at the State University 
of New York at Buffalo. 

This work is not a history of the di- 
plomacy of the Gilded Age, nor even an 
account of foreign policy in this period. 
While accepting the conventional point of 
view that the United States was too busy 
in the solution of internal problems to 
concern itself with external affairs, Profes- 
sor Plesur maintains that in the period 
under consideration there was an increasing 
interest in the United States in outside ac- 
tivities that helps to explain the eruption 
into the dynamic diplomacy of the last 
decade of the nineteenth century and first 
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of the twentieth. In support of his thesis, 
the author traces discussions of the need 
for foreign markets, the increasing aware- 
ness of the Department of State of its 
function, the popularity of English authors, 
the growing interest of Americans in the 
Pacific islands and Asia and Africa, the ex- 
pansion of naval and merchant marine ton- 
nage, the resurgence of American mission- 
ary activities, the growing sensitivity, not 
to say jealousy of the United States of the 
operations of European nations in Latin 
America, and the increasing belief that an 
Isthmian canal was inevitable. Meaty foot- 
notes, conveniently located at page bot- 
toms, which list secondary works, editorial 
opinions, mission archives, and congres- 
sional and other governmental documents, 
attest the writer’s knowledge of the litera- 
ture of the field, as well as his industry. 

Scholars and students will be deeply in- 
debted to him for a twenty-eight page 
chapter on bibliography, which begins with 
a general essay on materials and contains 
a section for each of the earlier chapters; 
as useful as these listings seem to be, they 
might be regarded as a little repetitious 
in view of the footnotes already men- 
tioned. Possibly a little consolidation 
might be done here. 

The paragraphs are short. The style is 
light and easy to read. Although it is not 
likely that this volume will be considered 
a landmark in diplomatic historiography, 
the author makes his point, and the book 
will be very useful. 

CECIL JOHNSON 

Professor Emeritus 

The University of North Carolina 

Chapel Hill 

North Carolina 


Pamer W. Quicc. America the Dutiful: 
An Assessment of U. S. Foreign Policy 
Pp. 223 New York: Simon and Schus- 
ter, 1971. $695. 


For fifteen years Philp W. Quigg was 
managing editor of Foresgn Affairs, the 
prestigious organ of “that alleged epicenter 
of the American Establishment, the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations” In this capacity 
he had extensive contacts with key deci- 
slon-makers in many countries and with 
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leading students of international affairs. 
His views on United States foreign policy 
reflect the influence of the rather elitist 
environment in which he moved and the 
obvious distaste with which he views the 
current mood of America. 

These brief reflective essays deal mainly 
with criticisms of certain aspects of U.S 
foreign policy which Mr. Quigg believes 
to be unfair. He is not concerned with 
“the arrogance of power” but with “the 
arrogance of impotence.” He does not be- 
lieve that we are “obsessively anti-Com- 
munist,” as is often charged. He does 
not share the view that American foreign 
policy can be fairly criticized for “oppos- 
ing revolution and supporting rightists.” 
He exonerates the United States from 
charges of overcommitment and interven- 
tion and of a desire to achieve “economic 
domination of the world.” He mentions 
many common objections to foreign aid, 
and concludes that “it would be tragic to 
abandon it now.” In a single chapter, he 
presents the case for US. participation in 
arms sales and military aid programs, and 
makes some suggestions for reforms in the 
procedures and machinery for “conducting 
foreign policy in a democracy.” He ex- 
amines three so-called institutions of power 
—the Establishment, the military-industrial 
complex, and the Central Intelligence 
Agency—within the context of a theoreti- 
cal discussion of the difference between 
power and influence. 

Mr. Quigg’s comments on these impor- 
tant topics are usually balanced and sensi- 
ble, but they are advanced with very little 
supporting evidence and in a way that 
often reflects the great gap that exists be- 
tween his somewhat elitist thinking and 
the prevailing mood of America. His book 
is dedicated to the younger generation and 
his message seems to be addressed pri- 
marily to “the alienated young people and 
intellectuals”—‘“that other minority—or 
that part of it still willing to listen—which 
believes that the United States is inher- 
ently aggressive, unprincipled, and either 
incompetent or unsuited to play any re- 
sponsible role in the world” He would 
like to persuade “that other minority” to 
abandon its skepticism and its negativism. 
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“Let us instead,” he pleads in the final sen- 
tence of the book, “cease the self-abase- 
ment, the assignment of blame, the spin- 
ning of theories of our iniquity, and get 
about the tasks that need doing.” Un- 
fortunately, his whole approach is likely to 
“turn off” those to whom the book is pre- 
sumably directed. 

There is an extraordinary error on page 
115, where Thomas L. Hughes, President 
of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, is identified as President of 
the Foreign Policy Association. Surely the 
key members of the New York Establish- 
ment in foreign affairs are more familiar 
with each other than this gaffe suggests 


Norman D. PALMER 
Professor of Political Science 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


Huce F, Rankin. The North Carolina 
Continentals. Pp vii, 428 Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1971. $12.50 


Dr. Rankin, Professor of History at Tu- 
lane University and the author or editor 
of several excellent works on the period 
of the American Revolution, has turned his 
attention to the important and often color- 
ful role played by the regulars from North 
Carolina. The first of twenty chapters sur- 
veys the events that led to war in that 
state as “Royal government crumbled, 
weakened by the erosion of turbulent pas- 
sions.” The second chapter provides a full 
and measured treatment of the Battle of 
Moore’s Creek Bridge on April 12, 1776, 
and the next two chapters describe the 
early British threat to North Carolina and 
the city and port of Charleston, South 
Carolina. 

The author next turns his attention to 
the developing war in the North He 
traces the movement of North Carolina 
troops and describes their role at Brandy- 
wine, Germantown, Monmouth, and Stony 
Point There is detailed and interesting 
attention to the winter at Valley Forge, 
where North Carolina regulars starved and 
froze with the other Continentals. The 
last half of the book deals with North 
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Carolina regiments in the dramatic and 
often desperate fighting that stretched 
from the defeat and demoralization at 
Charleston and at Camden, through the 
brief glory that was Cowpens ard the 
dogged determination of Greene at Guil- 
ford Court House, to the grand finale at 
Yorktown, when Cornwallis and his troops 
marched forth to Jay down their arms. 

The discussion of the part played by 
North Carolina regiments seems near-defin- 
itive. The vignettes of important political 
and military leaders are always delightful 
and often superb. A careful and meticu- 
lous scholar who has drawn profusely from 
a wide variety of manuscript collections, 
Professor Rankin proves himself a thor- 
ough workman. He has digested a mass of 
data from secondary sources and has tested 
these data against contemporary accounts. 
The careful, almost elaborate documenta- 
tion complements a work that is as well 
written as it is thoroughly researched. 
The specialist will recognize and respect 
the fine craftsmanship and the general 
reader will delight in an entertaining as 
well as significant story. 


RALPH ADAMS BROWN 
Department of American History 
State University of New York 
Cortland 


Jorpan A. ScHwarz. The luterregnum of 
Despair: Hoover, Congress, and the De- 
pression. Pp. 281. Urbana: University 
of Dlinois Press, 1970. $7.95. 


For a short time in the mid—-1950’s and 
early 1960’s, historians appeared to be 
changing their evaluation of Herbert 
Hoover as President. The essentially neg- 
ative, laissez-faire conception of Hoover’s 
Presidency, as first articulated by the 
Democrats in 1932, lost favor. Carl Deg- 
ler and Harris Warren emphasized Hoo- 
ver’s role as a transition figure who had 
used the government in an unprecedented 
way and who had prepared the way for 
the New Deal This interpretation, how- 
ever, has not endured, as witness Albert 
Romasco’s, The Poverty of Abundance 
(1965) and now Jordan Schwarz’s detailed, 
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heavily documented study of Hoover’s re- 
lations with Congress. 

Schwarz has little trouble demolishing 
the notion that Hoover’s program was frus- 
trated by Congress. The Democratic lead- 
ers of the 72nd Congress helped Hoover 
pass a program which included a mora- 
torium on international debts, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, and the 
Glass-Steagall Act. Hoover’s program to 
cure the depression failed because of its 
own weakness rather than from congres- 
sional obstructionism. Schwarz has combed 
a wide variety of primary sources for his 
information. He has directed his attention 
toward Congress rather than toward the 
President, a view that broadens our under- 
standing of the crisis even if it does little 
to reassure us about the caliber of leader- 
ship to be found on Capitol Hill. 

Despite these fine points, the book suf- 
fers from some major problems. ‘The first 
four chapters have a tacked-on quality 
about them. One suspects that the author 
really wanted to study congressional re- 
lations during the Depression and only 
later decided to begin in early 1929. On 
page 8 and later the author insists that 
Hoover was an inept politician, with poor 
relations with Congress Yet the entire 
thrust of Schwarz’s later chapters is that 
Hoover did manage to get what he wanted 
from a Democrat-dominated Congress, 
hardly the accomplishment of a poor poli- 
tician. The author’s theme seems to shift 
from evaluating Hoover as a politician to 
evaluating the Hoover program. In order 
for the Hoover program to merit con- 
demnation, one must admit the political 
capacity of the President to get the pro- 
gram adopted. Finally, Schwarz repeat- 
edly falls back upon the well-worn clichés 
of progressive historiography in criticizing 
Hoover. The attempts by Senator Robert 
Wagner to pass massive relief legislation 
are praised. Congressional rejection of a 
national sales tax is pictured as a triumph 
of the people over the “interest.” Schwarz 
rejects Hoover’s economic understanding 
of the Depression out of hand, showing 
little sympathy for the problem of deficit- 
spending and simultaneously encouraging 
private capital expansion. Hoover histori- 
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agraphy has come back round to the 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., point of view. 


GEORGE Q FLYNN 
Department of History 
University of Miami 
Florida 


WALTER V. Scores and Mare Y. 
SCHOLES. The Foreign Policies of the 
Taft Administration. Pp. 259. Colum- 
bia: University of Missouri, 1970 $9.59 


As a rule, the annual message of the 
President of the United States is more a 
defense of the incumbent’s programs to 
date than a summons to the American peo- 
ple to rally to some worthy goal. Not 
only is William Howard Taft’s statement 
of December 3, 1912, no exception, but it 
serves rather well as a summary of the 
principal foreign policies of his Administra- 
tion, It was, he said, “an effort frankly 
directed to the increase of American trade 
upon the axiomatic principle that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States shall extend 
all proper support to every legitimate and 
beneficial American enterprise abroad.” 
For such a forceful admission of material- 
istic ambitions to be made so soon after 
the speaker’s repudiation at the polls either 
demonstrates the courage of one’s convic- 
tions or the self-doubts that follow a de- 
parture from the straight and narrow. 
Tha: it accurately described the diplomacy 
oI his tenure is obvious. 

This book attempts to examine and eval- 
uate the consequences of Taft-Knox di- 
plomacy in two specific areas—Latin 
America and the Far East. Consequently, 
some aspects of American foreign policy 
during the period 1909-1913 are omitted 
altogether—Anglo-American and Canadian- 
American relations, for example. But this 
1s a weakness more in title than in purpose 
and the authors can be applauded for their 
general success in describing and analyzinz 
“dollar diplomacy” in the designated re- 
gions. 

The vehicle for this type of work is the 
case-study method that, despite certain 
limitations, serves this subject adequately. 
A helpful discussion of the key diplomatic 
personalities involved in implementing pol- 
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icy introduces the book, and both the Latin 
American and Far Eastern sections are 
preceded by introductory essays outlining 
American policy in each area immediately 
prior to Taft’s inauguration. The Latin 
American section includes chapters on Nic- 
aragua, Guatemala, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, and Mexico, while the Far Eastern 
segment contains discussions on Knox’s 
“neutralization” plan, the railroad imbro- 
glio, and the China loans. 

The outstanding section in this book is 
that dealing with Far Eastern problems 
Each chapter shows superb research and 
deftness in the handling of complicated 
material. Had the authors confined their 
efforts to this subject, the book would be 
almost flawless Unfortunately, the section 
on Latin Amenica is weak. Little new is 
added, as the frequent references to the 
works of Dana G. Munro suggest, and 
some recent scholarship of note has not 
been utilized. Throughout, there is a 
tendency to focus more on Philander Knox 
than on Taft, with the attitudes and deci- 
sions of the President being obscured at 
best. But the book is not without merit. 
For the most part, the effort has been 
fruitful and a valid contribution made to 
the historical literature of this era. 


CaLvIn W. HINES 
Department of History 
Stephen F. Austin University 
Nacogdoches 
Texas 


Martin and Susan Torca. To the 
Victor: Political Patronage from the 
Clubhouse to the White House. Pp. ix, 
369 New York: Random House, 1971 
$7 95 


To the Victor is a description of the 
spoils system, written in the muckraking 
tradition Patronage is used in a very 
broad sense—not merely the distribution 
of jobs, but of contracts, public works 
“pork-barrels,” and indeed, practically 
everything decided in local, state, and na- 
tional politics, in the Judiciary, the execu- 
tive branch, and the legislative bodies 
Certainly, the book is specific enough; 
names are freely called 
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But the general effect is disorganized and 
bewildering. And the reform proposals are 
naive or even questionable. For example, 
the authors approve. apparently, Mayor 
Lindsay’s alleged use of the city’s pension 
fund to pressure General Motors to reduce 
car pollution (p. 311). If Mayor Lindsay 
is up to this kind of “public service,” I 
am glad I am not in his pension fund 
The authors seem to feel that pressure is 
all right if exerted in a good cause The 
authors paint with a broad brush; occa- 
sional slops of stray paint are parts of the 
total composition. E H. Crump is re- 
ferred to as “a powerful and cruel dictator, 
whose methods offended almost everyone. 
.. . No one lamented his death” (p. 99). 
These are ridiculous overstatements I 
suppose the book may have a certain use 
for students of government, but I cannot 
feel that it is a good book, and it is likely 
to be soon “dated,” 

Lee S. GREENE 

Department of Political Science 

University of Tennessee 

Knoxville 


Joun Tomsicy. A Genteel Endeavor: 
American Culture and Politics in the 
Gilded Age. Pp. 236. Stanford, Cal: 
Stanford University Press, 1971. $8 50. 


Historians have noted the extent to 
which post-Civil War social and economic 
changes-—especially urbanization, industri- 
alization, and immigration—undermined es- 
tablished society, threatened traditional 
values and culture, and stimulated efforts 
to preserve the past and maintain order. 
John Tomsich’s pook supplies additional 
evidence for such a view. Tomsich con- 
tends that a small but influential group of 
“genteel authors” sought to counter the 
disturbing tendencies of the Gilded Age. 
Through their writings they attempted to 
strengthen moral values and spread culture 
among the middle and upper classes. Lit- 
erature in varied forms became for them 
a means of cultural elevation and moral 
uplift, a way of conserving the past at a 
time of rapid change. 

The book is essentially an intellectual 
study of eight figures prominent in 
the “genteel endeavor” Almost forgotten 
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today, the eight included: Richard Henry 
Stoddard, poet; Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
poet, novelist, and short-story writer; 
George Henry Boker, poet and playwright; 
Bayard Taylor, poet, novelist, playwright, 
and travel writer; Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man, literary critic; Charles Eliot Norten, 
writer on medieval literature and architec- 
ture; George William Curtis, civil service 
reformer and editor of Harper’s Weekly; 
and Richard Watson Gilder, editor of The 
Century. ‘Tomsich argues that these men 
constituted an identifiable and close-knit 
group whose ideas, assumptions, and writ- 
ings best reflected the genteel tradition. 

The book’s chapters catalogue the views 
of these authors on a variety of subjects 
In their travel literature they attacked lit- 
erary and artistic conformity, which seemed 
to stem from organized politics and re- 
ligion. Seeing in the Civil War a struggle 
for establishment of a new moral order, 
they almost uniformly wrote in support of 
the Union position Middle-class moralists 
with aristocratic leanings, they feared the 
potential power of ignorant workers and 
troublesome immigrants and blamed them 
for all the social ills of America. They 
attacked the mediocrity and corruption of 
Gilded Age politics and participated in 
civil service reform efforts, but became in- 
creasingly pessimistic about the nation’s 
future Conservative in economics, they 
criticized laissez-faire policies only because 
they believed firm governmental action 
could preserve social order in an era of 
growing industrial violence and lessened 
concern for the public interest. Critical of 
organized religion as well as the activism 
implied by the social gospel, they believed 
mainly in a fundamental moral law and a 
conservative Unitarianism. Through po- 
etry, fiction, literary criticism, and widely 
read journalism, these writers sought to 
propagate their ideas and uphold tradi- 
tional values. 

The book does have some weaknesses 
Tomsich does not adequately defend his 
selection of these eight men as the “inner 
circle” of the genteel tradition. Further- 
more, the book’s topicel arrangement, al- 
though useful in categorizing attitudes, has 
inherent difficulties One chapter, for ex- 
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ample, analyzes genteel assumptions as ex- 
pressed in travel literature, but only the 
writings of Bayard Taylor are used. Gen- 
teel views on politics and economics are 
determined only from the writings of Nor- 
ton, Gilder, and Curtis. If none of the 
others wrote about or discussed these mat- 
ters, is it realistic to talk of a unified gen- 
teel tradition? Similarly, the discussion of 
Norton’s work on medieval architecture 
seems out of place in a chapter on genteel 
attitudes toward the Civil War. Never- 
theless, this study is based on extensive 
research in manuscript collections and the 
published writings of the genteel authors, 
and remains a useful contribution to the 
growing scholarly literature on Gilded Age 
America. 
Raymonp A MoHL 

Department of History 

Florida Atlantic University 

Boca Raton 


C. K. Veartey. The Money Machines: 
The Breakdown and Reform of Govern- 
mental and Party Finance in the Norta, 
1860-1920. Pp. xvii, 377. Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 
1970. $12.00. 


Two interrelated themes run through 
this important treatise. One is the evolu- 
tion of our tax system, largely at the state 
and local levels; the other is how political 
parties supported themselves. 

In the 1840’s, the American states’ and 
cities’ well-regarded tax systems were based 
on the property tax, both realty and per- 
sonal. From the Civil War on, these began 
to crumble, pressured by growing indus- 
trialization and urbanization. Costs of mu- 
nicipal services and welfare institutions 
rose faster than population or incomes, 
and certainly tax collections. The citi- 
zens’ desire to minimize their tax burden 
is greater, on the whole, than their sense 
of civic responsibility. People could net 
hide real estate, although rural and urban 
assessors vied with each other in keeping 
assessments down for constituents. But in- 
dividuals could fail to declare all their 
personal property, as these more and more 
took the form of stocks, bonds, and other 
readily concealable assets. Perjury be- 
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came normal. The middle classes, notably 
the rural, felt they bore most of the bur- 
den. They said the rich escaped and the 
poor had little to tax. Government debts 
rose sharply. 

What could be devised to reinvigorate, 
replace, or complement the property tax? 
Dozens of state commissions studied tax 
problems; three reports, reflecting the 
views of David Wells, Richard Ely, and 
E R. A. Seligman, respectively, were mem- 
orable. However, what professors might 
propose and legislatures promptly accept 
were not the same. Overall, possible reme- 
dies included the income tax, the single 
tax, the corporation tax, and a more cen- 
tralized administration of taxing. The in- 
come tax might seem the most logical 
remedy, but post-Civil War experience with 
it had left a bad taste (p. 227). Also, 
rural America preferred the property tax 
to something unfamiliar (p 271). In the 
end, state-imposed corporation taxes in 
Wisconsin and New York—much of the 
money distributed to municipalities, whence 
it came—emerged as the answer and helped 
pave the way for the income tax, which 
was instituted in about twenty states by 
1929. 

Meanwhile, how well did state and local 
governments spend their money? Amer- 
cans wanted a democratic form of govern- 
ment. That meant, and still means, that 
they must have political parties, and these 
in turn require financial support. Volun- 
tary contribution do not suffice Election 
winners provide jobs for the party faithful, 
but impose levies on them to pay party 
expenses. This extra-legal government ex- 
isted alongside the legal one, the internal 
workings of the two as interdependent as 
Siamese twins. Yet all the waste and cor- 
ruption seemed to be in the legal govern- 
ment (p. 254).  Middle-class America 
would not accept these facts of political 
life, this price for democracy. Instead, it 
was obsessed with the “cult of efficiency” 
in government, and saw the budget as the 
best device to keep governments economi- 
cal and honest. But political reform rarely 
lasted long; politicians were always on the 
job, resourceful in tapping any new reve- 
nues, rewarding the faithful, and soon re- 
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gaining power. Their concern for the poor 
was also a primitive form of what is now 
welfare. Politicians were reluctant to 
abandon a money-raising and distributing 
system they understood, unless it was for 
a new one that would serve them better. 
This book is not easy reading. Dr. 
Yearley overwhelms the reader with evi- 
dence unrelieved by much anecdote or 
biography. The bibliography and notes 
are, however, impressive. Particularly 
noteworthy are his detailed expositions on 
the breakdown of the property tax (ch. 2), 
the fall and rise of the income tax (ch. 9), 
and his explanation that political bosses— 
whom he rather admires—were not the 
creatures of “business,” as is often alleged, 
but dominated the scene when the two met 
(ch. 5). The history student should read 
this book together with the biographies of 
Lincoln Steffens and W. A. White. For 
financial historians, it fills a long-felt need. 


DonaLp L. KEMMERER 
Department of Economics 
University of Illinois 
Urbana 


Ropert ZemskKy. Merchants, Farmers, 
and River Gods: An Essay on Eigh- 
teenth-Century American Polstics. Pp. 
ix, 361 Boston: Gambit, 1971. $10.00. 


The author discusses “the business of 
politics’—how men voted, what they ex- 
pected of government, and the way a few 
came to exercise great power—in the im- 
portant colony of Massachusetts from 1730 
to 1755, a period of relative stability. 

The contest between the governor and 
the assembly regarding the royal preroga- 
tive had abated, with the lines of authority 
fairly well drawn. The legislature was 
concerned principally with appropriations, 
currency, and defense. The governors of 
the day were Jonathan Belcher, who failed 
because, as he acknowledged later when 
governor of New Jersey, “to antagonize is 
not to rule’; and William Shirley, who 
succeeded because, understanding the limi- 
tations of power, he ruled without the ap- 
pearance of doing so. 

The author is concerned especially with 
the assembly: its composition, its built-in 
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traditions, and how it functioned The 
lower house, lacking standing committees 
and party discipline, managed creditably be- 
cause of the skill of a dozen leaders. This 
elite, largely Harvard-educated, socially 
prominent, and rooted in Boston and the 
other maritime towns, performed smoothly 
because all subscribed to the time-honored 
doctrine that public policy could be deter- 
mined by mediation among competing 
groups. Special deference was paid to 
the Connecticut Valley clique, hard-money 
men; and, above all, to the countryman, 
who yearned for low taxes and paper 
money. On the latter issues the “back- 
benchers,” though a passive majority, had 
to be reckoned with. 

The status of “insider” was attained, not 
through years of committee service, but 
through the ranking system that began 
with one’s class at Harvard. It required 
some special capacity, like the calculated 
persistence of a John Adams, for an out- 
sider to gain admission. Although also 
rich and well born, the members of the 
council, largely assembly-elected, usually 
had garnered experience as members of 
the house and/or the judiciary. The au- 
thor analyzes the rise to power in the 
legislature of several influential leaders, and 
the means by which they maintained in- 
fluence. Many of the élite sprang from 
the great mercantile class, men who were 
enamoured of politics. The merchants 
themselves, as personified here by Thomas 
Hancock, kept close watch on the legisla- 
ture but were powerless to control it. They 
were regarded as suspect by the dominant 
rural constituency and by the lower orders 
in the towns. 

The author also examines the political 
situation in the hinterland. With small 
electoral districts, house membership was 
usually bestowed upon the leading citizen 
with money and time enough to devote to 
public service. Fellow townsmen counted 
upon him to protect them from higher 
taxes, hard money, and undue defense bur- 
dens. Regional bias was not a factor in 
colonial Massachusetts save among the 
Connecticut Valley barons Dr. Zemsky 
concludes, in an appendix, with a statistical 
study that validates a number of his find- 
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ifs series provides invaluable source material for the political history of America in our 
time if only we had a comparable series from the q Ht deta with Jackson, Webster, 
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Since its inaugural broadcast in 1954, 
FACE THE NATION has explored the 
signficant events and personalities of a 
dynamic era Through interviews with 
hundreds of national and world leaders of 
the Fifties and Sixties, the broadcasts 
provide an in-depth picture of our time 
and its vital issues The nearly 700 FACE 
THE NATION transcripts offer a untque 
and rich primary reference source for 
students, historians, researchers, political 
scientists and general readers Their pub- 
cation marks the first time the content of 
a TV news sertes has been transformed 
into a referance work 
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ings. His book will be of especial value to 
students of colonial history and the history 
of the legislative process. The fragmen- 
tary nature of the source materials will 
render similar studies of this period diff- 
cult, if not impossible. 
Jonn E. POMFRET 

Director 

Huntington Library, retired 

Carmel, California 
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BENJAMIN R. BARBER. Superman and 
Common Men: Freedom, Anarchy, and 


the Revolution Pp. 125. New York: 
Praeger, 1971. $5.00 
KENNETH A. Mecrtt. The New Demo- 


cratic Theory. Pp. xiii, 176. New York: 
The Free Press, 1970. $5.95. 


Benjamin Barber’s book is a pleasure to 
read. It consists of independent but con- 
sistent essays on anarchism, liberty, toler- 
ence, and revolution. His themes are 
“. . that anarchism impedes significant 
social change, that men can be forced to be 
free, that tolerance ought not always to be 
tolerated, that revolution can only be tre 
work of common men who speak for the 
majority.” Whether or not the reader re- 
quires persuasion on these matters, he will 
enjoy Barber’s very nice style and always 
interesting comments on the history and 
current literature of his subjects. 

The piece on anarchism considers the 
question, “Why has anarchism been a 
movement of poets rather than first-order 
philosophers?” He answers that, “In the 
anarchist hierarchy of values, it is the 
primacy of the aesthetic that is most evi- 
dent.” This is a bit circular: one might 
pull from the same sources the more obvi- 
ous conclusion that the primacy of the 
moral is most evident. Unless he dezls 
with the moral claims, he can make only 
peripheral comments about the philosophi- 
cal anarchism of Robert Paul Wolff. Bar- 
ber mentions “the Christ motif” in an- 
erchist thought: one wonders whether an- 
archism’s chances of becoming significant 
are any slimmer than those of Christianity 
must have seemed in its first few genera- 
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tions. ‘The slogan, “love thine enemy,” 
was at least as perverse and unlikely to 
serve the needs of its followers as the 
parallel anarchist “love thine enemy’s gov- 
ernment as much as thine own.” Of 
course, if Christianity was, as Nietzsche 
put it, slave morality, anarchism is slave 
politics. If the slaves can’t have and con- 
trol it, it’s bad and they don’t want it. 

The longest chapter, “Forced to Be 
Free: An Illiberal Defense of Liberty,” is 
an interesting argument. Barber proposes 
a triadic model for analyzing liberty. 
There must be an agent, a subject, and an 
object. He then criticizes most of the 
major authors from Hobbes to Sir Isaiah 
Berlin for their use of what he calls “the 
abstract physical-mechanistic model.” This 
model assumes that the individual has clear 
and consistent goals, and that the obstacles 
to his liberty are all external. Barber pro- 
poses replacing this by his “concrete psy- 
chological-intentionalist” model. In these 
terms the individual is taken to be a psy- 
chological rather than merely a physical 
entity. He has consciousness, intentions, 
and ambivalence. These provide a basis 
for explaining why “capital punishment has 
not deterred men whose project was murder 
any more than strategic bombing has de- 
terred nations whose project was aggres- 
sion or national pride.” He takes it that 
the aim of human progress is “the maximi- 
zation of consciousness és the condition of 
intentional action... ” The chapter con- 
cludes that it does make sense to hold with 
Rousseau that man must be forced to be 
free. 

Tolerance is not an absolute good, we 
are told, but must be considered contextu- 
ally. Clear enough, but I don’t see why 
“the focus of tolerance is always the indi- 
vidual, never the collective. . ” The 
final chapter on the future of democracy 
studies the roots of current disillusionment 
The individual must be able to see himself 
in a variety of changing roles, sometimes 
in and sometimes out of the majonty. 
Where we have a near-permanent majority 
and minority, the basis jor the democratic 
faith is lost. The poor and the nonwhites 
are taken to be in a permanent minority 
Despite this, Barber concludes optimisti- 
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cally that the re-creation of democracy is 
a real possibility, and he thinks that com- 
mon men still have a chance to do it. 


Kenneth A. Megill’s book, I’m sorry to 
report, is all promise and no performance. 
It purports to give us a new democratic 
theory that “the movement” can use to 
revolutionize society. However, we find 
only repetitious criticism of the failures of 
both liberal democracy and Stalinism, and 
are offered the phrases “democratic Marx- 
ism” and “authentic Marxism” as alterna- 
tives. Perhaps democratic Marxism can 
save us, but we will need more careful 
analysis than this. 

SIDNEY AXINN 

Professor of Philosophy 

Temple University 

Philadelphia 

Pennsylvania 


Norman BRNBAUM. The Crisis of Indus- 
trial Society. Pp xi, 185. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1969. $4.75. 


This book has been following me for 
many months, through the postal and cus- 
toms services of nine industrial societies. 
Had I read it beforehand, I would have 
evaluated it som2what differently. It is a 
cluster of four “Old Bolshevik” essays on 
the New Left version of the denunciation 
of the inhumanity of technology and the 
persecutive cult of*efficiency. They are 
sometimes brilliant in style, and this 
heightens the appeal that every ideology 
has, by virtue af that portion of its po- 
lemic which is true. And a substantial part 
of what Professor Birnbaum says is indeed 
true, though it is often tangential to the 
book’s title and has been said before by 
both Marxists and non-Marxists. In short, 
he ignores the generic traits of both tech- 
nology and totalitarianism for the sake of 
a political argument. 

The moral critique of industrial life 
commenced almost with the Industrial 
Revolution itself, and from the beginning 
it issued in different versions from both 
conservatives and liberals. As liberalism 
came more and more to be identified with 
empiricism and the rise of scientific ob- 
jectivity, technology was embraced as the 
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means by which individuals could improve 
their lot, large-scale social evils could be 
eliminated, and a pluralistic society could 
offer alternative avenues to conflict resolu- 
tion. Around the 1830’s, liberals became 
less critical and more compliant, leaving 
the arena to conservatives and radical re- 
formers. The conservative critique has re- 
mained pretty much the same. Industrial 
society, so it goes, uproots men from the 
spiritual soil that nourishes them through 
tradition—and hierarchy—the satisfaction 
of the expectations of their stations in life, 
and the faith in a wise and rational—as 
opposed to rationalized—moral order. This 
view is reflected in the anti-intellectualism 
and authoritarianism of McLuhan and 
Ellul It was blatant in the late Elton 
Mayo, father of the human-relations ide- 
ology of management, who traced the fail- 
ure to “perform” of both students and 
workers to “overthinking” instead of fol- 
lowing established social routines, and who 
cited as evidence of society’s pathology the 
existence of economics as a self-conscious 
and deliberate intellectual discipline. 

The_ present-day Radical Left critique, 
of which Bimbaum’s is typical, is that 
capitalism has captured technology and 
through it controls education, leisure, cul- 
ture—the sum total of human existence, 
including sexuality. By fragmenting knowl- 
edge it creates stultifying “specializations.” 
By popularizing the arts it destroys even 
the establishment’s high culture (unwit- 
tingly), and robs true art of its avant- 
gardism. The principle of “efficiency” 
fabricates everything to its own order, even 
the illusion of choice. To the conservative, 
technological-economic rationalization sears 
men’s souls, To the Old Left, it broke 
their bodies. As the New Left sees it, it 
rapes men’s minds, all the more effectively 
because it is cloaked in the power of es- 
tablishment university education. 

In his discussion of power (ch. 2), Birn- 
baum admits to the repressive regimes in 
central and eastern Europe, though he 
rightly distinguishes between the openness 
in Yugoslavia and relative openness in Ru- 
mania, and the rigidity prevailing in East 
Germany, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia, 
and in the Soviet Union. In the East as 
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well as in western Europe and America, 
technicians are taking over the power, and 
through that power, the party; and they 
adapt its repressive apparatus to their own 
ends. But we have known this all along, 
perhaps better than we have known our 
own descent into the technological ethic; 
and we are not surprised, when the author 
rather wistfully calls this an improvement, 
to detect that he is unaware of the contra- 
diction in his own argument. 

These contradictions are more evident in 
chapter 4 (“Culture”), where he argues 
that an alliance of students and workers 
such as was seen in “the French Revolu- 
tion of May, 1968” will resolve the “cri- 
sis.” (He calls those Paris riots “the most 
significant event in Western politics in a 
generation.”) On the one hand is the in- 
dictment of technology; on the other, “the 
very obsolescence of those remnants of 
high culture . . . may render some univer- 
sity teachers more willing to experiment 


with new alliances, and to see... the 
chance to develop a [new] culture” (p. 


156). Upon this depends the “new tech- 
nological humanism.” 

For example? Respond to “praxis”: 
that is, be relevant. Don’t be like the 
British: “British ‘empiricism’ was a highly 
conventional and unreflective way of doing 
things, in a stable political environment. 
The environment having become less sta- 
ble, ‘empiricism’ has continued as a regidi- 
fied [sic] caricature . . .” (p. 138). How 
to be relevant? “Consider a new relation- 
ship to praxis,” despite the dangers that “a 
fusion with praxis can lead to an erosion 
of the distinction between theoretic and 
practical knowledge ...a denial of the 
critical and imaginative functions of intel- 
ligence” (p. 148) Such new relations in- 
clude acceptance of film as an art form, 
the study of the history of technology as 
well as political history, and redirection of 
political philosophy to “focus on the con- 
sequences of state economic planning 
rather than be limited to abstract discourse 
on the good community” (p. 150). 

Birnbaum simply ignores the plight of 
students in Eastern bloc countries, not- 
withstanding his general remarks about less 
than perfect socialist societies. With the 
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exception of those in Yugoslavia and Ru- 
mania, students from the laboring class 
are favored over those from intellectual, 
bureaucratic, and even lower-level clerical 
families. The latter find their opportuni- 
ties curtailed, for their parents remember 
the old days. High culture or low culture, 
it is irradicated or rewritten, except when 
it is nationalistic (for example, folk cul- 
ture). It is far easier for students to visit 
the West than to go to Russia; embarras- 
sing comparisons with the fount of perfec- 
tion are not to be risked. To students de- 
voted to the ideal of a democratic social- 
ism, the epitome of hypocrisy is cultural 
exchange. They can accept the “neces- 
sity” of East/West trade, but not contact 
with the “poisonous” ideas of the enemy 
while repression reigns et home. Birnbaum 
says that public opinion in these societies 
1s Increasingly forceful; but student self- 
expression in matters of real and long- 
range importance results in loss of scholar- 
ship money and relegation to jobs designed 
to make it impossible to continue at the 
university, I have personally talked to 
many students, beginning with those who 
fled the Prague “events” which Birnbaum 
ignores. They are loyal citizens of their 
countries and devoted to socialist princi- 
ples. ‘They share Professor Birnbaum’s 
fears—and his dreams. But they see it, 
and tell it, as it is. They too, are part of 
industrial society and its crisis. 


SAMUEL B. GLUCK 
Professor of Industrial Management 
Hofstra University 
Hempstead, Long Island 
New York 


Ropert A. DAHL. After the Revolution? 
Authority in a Good Society. Pp. viii, 
171. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1970. $2.45. 


Robert A. Dahl has written a sort of 
primer about “authority in a good society,” 
to employ his subtitle, and the points are 
clear. With acute sense of logic he divides 
this little book into three parts, and the 
initial part establishes three criteria for 
authority—-personal choice, competence, 
economy. The second part develops the 
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varieties of authority, from a primitive 
level of direct democracy on up to the 
complexities of representation in great na- 
tional states such as the United States, 
The third part explains problems of demo- 
cratic representation, and ends appropri- 
ately with the problems of megalopolis. 
The ideal city, Dahl relates, is something 
under 100,000 in population, and can pro- 
vide virtually all the advantages of mega- 
lopolis with fewer disadvantages. 

It is difficult to fault this book in its 
detail, for most of it is eminently sensible, 
the kind of civilized outlook toward the 
politics of the world one would expect from 
a cultivated man. There was only one 
error of detail that the reviewer encoun- 
tered, a comment that the late Charles E. 
Wilson, Secretary of Defense during the 
Eisenhower Administration, said that what 
was good for General Motors was good for 
the country; in actual fact “Engine Char- 
ley” said the opposite, and his critics re- 
joiced in twisting the point. The principal 
problem of the book is the level of its 
analysis. Near the end the author relates 
that “the average person is not going to 
read this book, and your having reached 
this point in the argument proves to me 
that you are not very close to the average 
American in your degree of interest in poli- 
tics, your capacity for handling abstrac- 
tions, the amount of your substantive 
knowledge, and, probably, your familiarity 
with the ordinary rules of procedure in 
parliamentary bodies” The readers of this 
book will be sophisticates of a sort, surely 
individuals who can stand political analysis 
higher than what the author at one junc- 
ture describes as the Goldilocks analysis— 
too big, too small, just right. He uses 
that scenario in jest, but far too much of 
the present volume is analysis on this 
rather conversational level. 

The Yale University Press, as a piece of 
promotion, has covered the paperback edi- 
tion with a striking photograph of a ban- 
danaed young lady holding a flag, presuma- 
bly the emblem of the Vietcong, sur- 
rounded by a great crowd of longhairs 
clapping and yelling. ‘These students, as 
perhaps they are, might gain from the 
author’s analysis, but they will not read 
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the book. Their elders will open the book 
expectantly to see some analysis of the 
youth movement of our time, power to the 
people and all that. 
Ropert H. FERRELL 

Department of History 

Indiana University 

Bloomington 


Gustav A. DE Coco Critien Participa- 
tion: Doomed to Extinction or Last 
Foothold of Democracy? Pp. 278. Ley- 
den: A. W. Sijthoff, 1959. No price. 


CAROLE PATEMAN. Partictpation and Dem- 


ocratic Theory. Pp. 122. London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1970. 
$4.95. 


The question whether democracy is en- 
hanced or impaired by increasing the range 
and degree of participation by the people 
in decision-making provides a meeting 
ground for students of normative and em- 
pirical theory. These two volumes, which 
maintain that democracy’s mechanisms and 
aspirations are served well when participa- 
tion is heightened, focus on participation in 
the formulation and administration of so- 
cial welfare policy and of industrial policy 
respectively. 

Describing as “flexible and freewheeling” 
his methodology for comparing official atti- 
tudes toward participation in welfare issues 
in the United States, Canada, and four of 
the North Atlantic Treaty countries, Pro- 
fessor De Cocq finds that Germany, Den- 
mark, England, and The Netherlands are 
far more supportive of the values and in- 
struments of participation than the United 
States and Canada. He notes a de-empha- 
sis of professional expertise in social work 
in Europe as compared with North 
America. This contributes, in turn, to a 
European emphasis on scciety as a vehicle 
for helping all people “actualize their po- 
tential,” in contrast with North American 
emphasis on seeking “to rescue those who 
have suffered a breakdown in social func- 
tioning and to restore them to... an ar- 
bitrarily determined normalcy line.” Thus, 
the European concept of social welfare, he 
contends, concerns itself with the total 
structure of society and invites the par- 
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ticipation of the population as a whole, 
whereas the North American conception, 
because limited to specific population 
groups that fall below the normalcy level 
at any point in time, discourages participa- 
tion and yields the human dimensions of 
social work to “the inroads of bureaucracy 
and professionalism.” 

Professor De Cocq, who teaches in the 
School of Social Welfare at the University 
of Calgary, candidly asserts that his data 
stem from “an inherently biased sample,” 
since the ninety-five European individuals 
selected for interviews from those paid 
staff and volunteers “who make social wel- 
jare their daily business” were hand-picked. 
He regards his findings merely as “hy- 
potheses that hopefully will and can be 
tested in further research.” The author’s 
modest claims for the propriety and valid- 
ity of his propositions contrast with the 
cataclysmic alternatives posed by the 
book’s title. The volume offers the reader 
an interesting analysis and expression of 
opinions about styles and trends in par- 
ticipation in welfare policy, though it 
hardly comes to grips conceptually or em- 
pirically with citizen-participation’s indige- 
nous footholds or doom. 


Mrs. Pateman makes a valuable contri- 
bution to the discussion of citizen partici- 
pation in a slender volume with abundant 
and challenging interpretations. She uti- 
lizes the first two chapters to dispute the 
position she ascribes to such modern theo- 
rists as Schumpeter, Berelson, Dahl, Sar- 
tori, and Eckstein, that democratic partici- 
pation is limited essentially to the choice 
of decision-makers through the electoral 
system. The democratic method is justi- 
fied, she interprets them to mean, accord- 
ing to whether it achieves “protection of 
the individual from arbitrary decisions by 
elected leaders and the protection of his 
private interests.” At the core of their 
rejection of the position of classical theo- 
rists such as Mill, Bentham, Rousseau, and 
G D. H. Cole lies misperception. Mrs. 
Pateman criticizes as a “myth” the conten- 
tion that the classical theorists were en- 
gaged solely in prescriptive and value- 
laden enterprises that leave little empirical 
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application. Central to classical demo- 
cratic theory, she argues, was the assertion 
that “individuals and their institutions can- 
not be considered in isolation from one 
another.” Democracy must operate in 
spheres beyond the selection of representa- 
tives in order that the individual attitudes 
and psychological qualities essential to the 
acceptance and maintenance of democratic 
institutions may be developed through the 
process of participation itself. 

Whether participation is practicable be- 
yond the representational level depends on 
the ability to democretize industrial au- 
thority. Stating this premise as a starting 
point, Mrs Pateman devotes the remainder 
of the book to an examination of worker 
participation in industry at policy-making 
as well as consultative levels. Of special 
interest is her consideration in chapter 5 
of workers’ self-management in Yugoslavia. 
While recognizing that relative industrial 
underdevelopment and the country’s formal 
allegiance to communist principles of gov- 
ernance limit analogical application to 
Western democratic nations, the author 
feels that studies by Western scholars and 
International Labor Organization officials 
warrant at least the conclusion that the 
Yugoslavian experience with workers’ coun- 
cils “gives us no good reason to suppose 
that the democratization of industrial au- 
thority structures is impossible.” 

Some readers may contest Mrs. Pate- 
man’s flogging of the modern theorists or 
her near-exaltation of the classicists, espe- 
cially Rousseau. More are likely to chal- 
lenge the view that industrial democratiza- 
tion is the sine gua non to proof that 
broad citizen participation in policy-making 
is feasible. All are likely, however, to ap- 
plaud the succinct, systematic, and articu- 
late presentation of viewpoints, norms, and 
data supporting the practicability of “a 
modern, viable theory of democracy which 
retains the notion of participation at its 
heart ” 


Victor G ROSENBLUM 
School of Law 
Northwestern University 
Evanston 
Hlinois 
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Hoca L’E anc. The Pathology of Leader- 
ship. Pp. 215. New York: Hawthorne 
Books, 1970 $695. 

In The Pathology of Leadership, Dr. 
Hugh L’Etang raises two fundamental 
questions. The first is, should relevant as- 
pects of the medical history of a political 
leader be made known to the public? The 
second question, addressed more obliquely, 
concerns the need for health criteria in the 
selection of leaders and, correlated with 
this need, the potentially awesome role of 
medical specialists in the political process. 

The author is a British physician who, 
for many years, has accumulated a dossier 
containing the maladies, susceptibilities, 
and therapies that have attended some of 
the great decisions of our time. Woodrow 
Wilson, for example, is seen in the last 
months of his incumbency as a likely vic- 
tim of the influenza epidemic, gnarled by 
the pain of prostatitis, weakened by in- 
fection; suspicious, petty, and frustrated— 
all as a result of failing physiology. Hitler 
is diagnosed as a probable encephalitic 
whose intellectual and sensitive faculties 
were beggared bevond recall. These are 
but two of the many instances cited by 
L’Etang in support of his principal thesis 
that the responsibilities of leadership are 
far too great to be assumed by those who 
suffer from severe illness. 

Of the two broad questions raised by the 
book, I find the second far more worthy 
of deliberation. As far as the “privileged” 
nature of information exchanged between 
doctor and patient goes, there is clearly 
an issue of ethics confronting the physi- 
cian. It is not likely that legislation would 
be an effective means of bringing the con- 
sulting room into the public domain. In- 
deed, given the ever-shrinking sphere of 
privacy to which today’s leaders have ac- 
cess, there is an argument for the preserva- 
tion of existing doctor/patient isolation- 
ism. But the second question is quite an- 
other matter. Of the many qualifications 
the aspiring leader is called upon to satisfy, 
it is dismaying to realize how little atten- 
tion is given to health—health in the 
broadest and narrowest senses. And yet, 
the very prospect of medical and psychi- 
atric “certification” of candidates is even 
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more unsettling. Modern politics increas- 
ingly evolves techniques that widen the 
distance between the hopes of the electo- 
rate and the success of the candidate. One 
must hope that health specialists will not 
be added to the growing cadre of middle- 
men now involved in “the selling of the 
president.” 

Notwithstanding the foregoing, however, 
the data and implications offered in The 
Pathology of Leadership are not to be ig- 
nored. Dr. L’Etang’s thesis is compelling 
and provocative, and opens but one more 
source of concern to a world dissatisfied 
with the way it is being led. 


DANIEL N. ROBINSON 
Associate Professor of Psychology 
Georgetown University 
Washington, D.C. 


DoroTHy Picktes. Democracy. Pp. 200. 
New York: Basic Books, 1970. $5.95. 


Jacket blurbs are not too valuable as 
summations of quality, but the comment 
on the jacket of this book is fair and ac- 
curate. That comment describes the book 
as a “well-written and thoroughly docu- 
mented account of the development of 
democratic institutions and ideas”; it is 
that. The author discusses various defini- 
tions and conceptions of democracy—di- 
rect, representative, political, economic, 
and social—and looks at world experience 
(necessarily largely Western) with demo- 
cratic forms and practices. The profes- 
sional political scientist will find little: new 
in the book, but it should be useful for 
students and for the thoughtful adult. 

The last chapter, “Has Democracy a 
Future?” is a measured, unsentimental as- 
sessment that, naturally, arrives at no defi- 
nite conclusion. Some of the author’s com- 
ments are sobering enough. Her analysis 
of the “students’ make-believe world” is 
accurate and worth contemplation (p. 177). 
“It is not merely that never before, in the 
history of democracies, have there been so 
many students, but that never before have 
there been so many arrogant and vocifer- 
ously demanding young men and women, 
with time available to organize and partici- 
pate in so many demonstrations, and the 
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ability, therefore, to furnish almost any 
demonstration with the bulk of its partici- 
pants, and with much of the violence that 
is becoming characteristic of political dem- 
onstrations everywhere.” 

The author’s brief analysis of the danger 
of continued industrial disorder is impor- 
tant. Lacking any specific answers to 
questions on democracy’s future, we must 
content ourselves with the author’s view 
that “whether they be conservative, liberal, 
or socialist, politicians who believe in dia- 
logue, who respect majority rule and the 
peaceful expression of conflicting opinions, 
and who want to maintain a fiduciary re- 
lationship in which rulers and ruled keep 
their “covenants made’, have more in com- 
mon with each other, in spite of their po- 
litical differences, than any of them have in 
common with those who are seeking to 
destroy these things (p. 182). 


LEE S GREENE 
Department of Political Science 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville 


M. M. Postan. Fact and Relevance: Es- 
says on Historical Method. Pp. x, 188. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1971. $8.95, 


Through a period when many historians 
renounced aspirations to a scientific his- 
tory—as if, in some arcane way, assertion 
of the autonomy of historical understand- 
ing served the defense of the Free World 
against the Marxist menace—a few re- 
mained recalcitrant. One of the ablest of 
those unrepentant positivists was the Eng- 
lish economic historian M. M. Postan, and 
though his philosophical premises are not 
markedly more fashionable today than they 
were at the height of the Cold War, it is 
good to have these fourteen essays on his- 
torical method. 

For Postan is no mere relic who forgot 
to go gracefully away. He does indeed 
remind us of our old scientistic optimism 
and of the frightened and conservative 
politics of its ascendant opposition; but he 
speaks powerfully to the present, too. His 
celebrated polemic, “A Plague of Econo- 
mists?” (reprinted here), stirred an ex- 
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traordinary controversy a few years ago, 
and it derives quite directly from the basic 
stance of this volume even while exempli- 
fying it. In this piece, Postan’s criticism 
of the emergent orthodoxy of macro-eco- 
nomic planning in British economic policy 
proceeded not from a crabbed commitment 
to antique conceptions, but rather from a 
sophisticated appreciation of the aug- 
mented necessity for close-grained micro- 
economic analysis in a Keynesian cosmos. 
In epistemology more generally, Postan also 
pursues what might be called the advan- 
tageous atavism. 

He would recall to us what we once 
knew, that facts are not autonomous enti- 
ties but only “relevances”—facets of real- 
ity, observed because lmked to the inter- 
ests of the observer—and he would redirect 
our attention to the validation of such 
linkages, reinstating our old obligation to 
social generalizations and theory. For just 
as he showed practicing British economists 
to be men besotted by (Keynesian) theory, 
so, ultimately, he would contend that all 
men are theorists—even historians. Only 
amid the network of their generalizations 
and their interests can they find “facts” in 
the fullness of reality. 

Postan reverses, thereby, the old posi- 
tivist piety that historians could, in prin- 
ciple, be scientific; he insists that they 
already are, however unwittingly. But 
knowing too intimately his colleagues’ limi- 
tations as inadvertent social theorists, he 
attempts to accommodate their absent- 
mindedness and goes too far, making it a 
point of methodology that “their prefer- 
ence must be for generalizations which are 
not formulated but merely implied.” To 
say the least, such a statement requires 
elaboration he does not afford when he 
adds only that “laws waich are not exact, 
predictions which are not certain, generali- 
zations which are not general, are truer 
when shown in a concrete instance... 
than they are when expressed in quasi- 
universal terms.” 

But such evasions are the exception in 
these essays. On the whole, Postan deals 
as comfortably with philosophical abstrac- 
tion as any economic historian around, and 
he turns a phrase far more elegantly than 
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most And it is altogether impossible not 
to be captivated by a man who can pro- 
claim himself a positivist yet reveal, with 
a modesty unknown to the rest of the 
breed, that “the value of the historical 
contribution to the science of humanity is 
essentially the same as that of all the other 
contributions: small and uncertain.” 


MICHAEL ZUCKERMAN 
Department of History 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


Frep W. Rices, ed. Frontiers of Devel 
opment Administration. Pp, xxiv, 623. 
Durham, North Carolina: Duke Univer- 
sity Press, 1971. No price 


This volume presents a number of pa- 
pers first read and discussed at a meeting 
of the Comparative Administration Group 
of the American Society for Public Ad- 
ministration at College Park, Maryland, in 
1966. 

Fred W. Riggs, chairman of the CAG 
from its inception until this year, has writ- 
ten an introduction in which he analyzes 
the trends and the imolications of the con- 
temporary study cf development adminis- 
tration. He has also written a final chap- 
ter which he is at pains to disclaim as a 
conclusion. He prefers to head it “What 
Next?” and in a terse summation to point 
out the terrain still unexplored, to suggest 
areas for future research, and to confront 
in practical terms the obstacles to the effec- 
tive accomplishment of such research. 

In addition, Riggs has written two chap- 
ters, in one of which he presents his case— 
already so well known as to deserve the 
adjective “classic”—for an “ecological” ap- 
proach to the study of development ad- 
ministration. 

Other chapters are written by a diversity 
of authors, including such well-known 
scholars as Ralph Braibanti, Milton J. 
Esman, Alfred Diamant, Ferrel Heady, 
Robert T. Holt, Warren F. Uchman, Saul 
M. Katz, Joseph La Palombara, A. Doak 
Barnett, Frank P. Sherwood, Glenn D. 
Paige, and Gideon Sjoberg. ‘To the ex- 
pected criticism of works like this, that the 
contributions lack a unifying theme, or 
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that they do not all contribute to the de- 
velopment of reconcilable theories, Riggs 
hails the evidence of dissensus; he finds it 
a virtue, even a “cause for excitement,” 
that so many diverse approaches should be 
expressed, and he espouses the hope that 
future developments in the field will create 
a framework within which common prob- 
lems can be recognized and solutions re- 
vealed. 

Since from its beginning the CAG, as 
Esman points out in another paper, sought 
to bring as many disciplines and profes- 
sions into its circle of discourse as possi- 
ble, it is hardly surprising that the total 
effect of the papers here is not one of 
consensus. Considering other work spon- 
sored by the CAG, as well as the papers 
in this volume, this reviewer is Inclined 
to agree with Riggs’s conclusion that the 
field of development administration is one 
that is “clearly in disorder but not. . 
in disarray.” 

But as to the scope and significance of 
development administration, the editor 
says, and as the papers clearly illustrate, 
there are sharp differences of approach. 
What is offered as two meanings of devel- 
opment administration, one the adminis- 
tration of development programs and the 
other the strengthening of administrative 
capabilities, may give a semblance of order 
to the division of the papers here produced, 
but does not really supply even a frame- 
work for the systematic assembly of writ- 
ings in the field. The contributions to a 
general theory of public administration by 
many of the authors who have engaged in 
comparative studies remain, in general, un- 
organized and unassessed. Yet it is this 
relationship of comparative studies, includ- 
ing those of development administration, 
to the continuing formulation of theory in 
public administration, that many scholars 
see as the most cogent rationale and the 
“organizing concept” of this emerging field. 

Constraints of space unfortunately pre- 
clude more specific addressing of the issues 
raised by the many contributors. In the 
reviewer's opinion, the sections on func- 
tional approaches to development admin- 
istration and the structural analysis of bu- 
reaucracies are the most valuable of the 
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volume. The entire book, however, should 
be of immense value in introducing stu- 
dents of development to the many facets 
of contemporary development administra- 
tion. In connection with the other vol- 
umes sponsored by CAG, students will 
gain from it a thorough underpinning of 
theory as well as a stimulus to undertake 
further empirical studies to buttress or 
modify the theories espoused or elabo- 
rated. 
ROBERT H. BERKOV 

Professor of Public Administration 

and International Relations 

University of Southern California 

Los Angeles 


Dennis F. THOMPSON. The Democraisc 
Citizen: Social Science and Democratic 
Theory in the Twentieth Century. Pp. 
xi, 271. London and New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1970. $8 95 


This book aims to show “how evidence 
from social science may or may not be 
useful in developing a theory of democracy 
that is oriented toward citizenship; and to 
suggest how this theory can be reconciled 
with such evidence.” 

The author begins his exposition by er- 
guing that theories of democratic citizen- 
chip posit that the citizen be considered 
to be both autonomous and improvable. 
The “presupposition of autonomy” involves 
“treating each citizen as the best judge of 
his own interest.” The “presupposition of 
improvability” involves “a belief in the 
capacity of citizens in general to improve 
their judgment about what is in their in- 
terest. . . .” Devolved to the level of 
individuals, the presuppositions entail de- 
fining the “democratic citizen” in terms of 
political participation, discussion of public 
affairs, rational voting, and equality. 

The author attempts to elaborate the 
nexus between the statements of classical 
democratic citizenship theory and the re- 
sults of empirical social and political re- 
search in Britain and the United States, by 
developing an analytical “schema.” This 
schema involves postulating what he calls 
conditions, constructive ideals, and recor- 
structive ideals with respect to citizen par- 
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ticipation, discussion, voting, and equality. 
Analysis of conditions entails examining 
particular political systems to assess the 
degree to which citizen participation is 
possible. Constructive ideals are those 
“pictures of a state of affairs that is in- 
tended to be realizable by trends and non- 
radical reforms” These ideals prescribe 
the changes in the policy that would be re- 
quired by the constructive portrait painted 
for democratic citizenship. Reconstructive 
ideals refer to the discontents remaining 
when the conditions available for demo- 
cratic citizenship have been assessed, and 
the constructive ideals for changes in con- 
ditions have been specified within an ex- 
isting political structure. These recon- 
structive ideals picture “a state of affairs 
that cannot be realizable without radical 
reform; or may not be realizable with any 
reform,” 

Using the framework for elucidation sug- 
gested in this brief summary, the author 
then examines participation, discussion, ra- 
tional voting, and equality in light of the 
schema. Using some of the commonplace 
research of the last twenty years, the au- 
thor argues that (1) citizen participation 
is a good thing, and more is possible in 
Anglo-American politics; (2) discussion of 
public affairs is desirable and necessary, 
considerable rational discussion and debate 
of political questions does in fact go on, 
the “cognitive appeal in rational propa- 
ganda” can be strengthened, and commu- 
nications media should be able to provide 
a wider variety and greater depth of public 
information; (3) most voters are rational, 
and can be encouraged to be more so; and 
(4), there exists substantial de jure equal- 
ity of political opportunity, and clear steps 
can be taken to improve upon de facto 
equality without the necessity for radical 
change. 

Withal, the author sensitively juxtaposes 
the assumptions of classical democratic 
citizenship theory and the results of em- 
pirical research on political behavior in 
Britain and the United States. He firmly 
expresses his belief in the value of social 
science research as a vehicle for helping to 
implement participatory democracy by pro- 
viding a base line for reform. The au- 
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thor’s posture is very reasonable and 
modest: 


Neither the visions of democratic theory nor 
the findings of social science alone can reveal 
the full dimensions of citizenship, but together 
they may. Social science, then, is a worthy 
if limited ally of a democratic theory which 
strives to illuminate the present and the fu- 
ture of democratic citizenship. 


This expression of hope may be balanced, 
and possibly correct, but it is not too likely 
to resolve the difficulties that arise be- 
tween contenders in doctrinal disputes. 
Those who yearn for primeval democracy 
are not very likely to be satisfied with 
the evolutionary and cautious program 
Thompson espouses. And, hardnosed em- 
pirical investigators are not likely to be 
helped very much by his expressions of 
optimism. It is, therefore, not too easy 
to imagine who this book is designed to 
help, although perhaps it would not be a 
bad beginning book for students who know 
nothing about either democratic theory or 
empirieal political research. Still, it will 
not take them very far, and it is a rather 
expensive delicacy at that. 


SAMUEL C. PATTERSON 
Department of Political Science 
University of Iowa 
Iowa City 
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ROBERT J. BLAKELY The People’s Instru- 
ment: A Philosophy of Programming for 
Public Television Pp. x, 179. Wash- 
ington: Public Affairs Press, 1971. $7.00. 


The subtitle of this Charles F. Kettering 
Foundation report is most apt, for the 
penetrating work examines and defines the 
actual and potential nature of public tele- 
vision with philosophical astuteness. Like- 
wise, it explores future alternatives, pre- 
mised on various assumptions, with what 
appears to be objective completeness. 

The initial basis for Blakely’s study is 
that so-called noncommercial broadcasting 
—radio, and especially, television—truly 
must be an instrument or tool in the hands 
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of all the people as they seek to fulfill their 
individual and group destinies. 

That television, in both its commercial 
and public segments, already is an instru- 
ment, Blakely finds undebatable. Unfor- 
tunately, he opines, its usage has been as 
an instrument whereby a small segment 
of the people manipulates the majority 
rather than as a device for the people at 
large to employ. It is 2 reversal of this 
procedure that Blakely sees as a necessity 
if television is to achieve any of its poten- 
tially beneficial and lasting contributions 
to the human condition. 

As an inital move in reversing direction, 
Blakely suggests a concentration on the 
use of quality of presentation as a barom- 
eter for measuring successful television 
programing—-at least, in the public sector 
—rather than on the quantity of viewers 
reached or percentage of the audience 
“captured” Such a new concentration of 
effort should enable public broadcasters to 
recognize that there is a multiplicity of au- 
diences to be reached, each with somewhat 
similar, somewhat divergent environments, 
interests, capabilities, and desires. 

To serve these many audiences, public 
broadcasting must expand its offerings, be- 
coming a media of many specialized pre- 
sentations in contrast to commercial broad- 
casting’s mass media approach 

Finding that most commercial program- 
ing distorts reality by concentrating on the 
manipulative effectiveness of the medium, 
Blakely stresses that the message itself 
must come back into prominence in public 
broadcasting and that it must be the type 
of message leading to true communication 
among people. True communication he de- 
scribes as an exchange of ideas between 
two people or among a larger group, with 
each individual in the communicative proc- 
ess alternately sending and receiving, evalu- 
ating and sorting messages, in a serious 
attempt to discover, share, and expand 
the truths of reality. 

Commercial television largely avoids this 
basic human quest for truth, Blakely con- 
tends, because it is more interested in how 
to influence and use the viewer, especially 
in how to make him a consumer of a par- 
ticular product or service 
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Much of public broadcasting also has 
copied this approach, he says, lacking only 
the effectiveness that comes with the finan- 
cial wherewithal of the commercial sector. 
Such a situation should be changed, Blakely 
believes, and can be changed by bringing 
all segments of society—for example, neigh- 
borhood and regional groups, racial and eth- 
nic blocs, socio-economic heterogeny, and 
such—into the decision-making process for 
public television. Such representatives 
should determine not only to what uses 
public broadcasting can best be put, but, 
how such goals can best be implemented 
with individual programing approaches. 

As a philosopher, Blakely is most effec- 
tive. He categorizes the functions and 
goals of public television with keen insight, 
insisting that its ultimate goals of con- 
tributing to the democratic process must 
never be confused with short-term individ- 
ual implementations toward these goals. 
Many of the means may prove to be par- 
tial or total failures and will have to be 
abandoned. The end, however, must never 
be lost, if public television is to reach what 
Blakely considers its four essential pur- 
poses, namely, broadcasting for general 
audiences, for children, for formal instruc- 
tion, and for continuing education. 

As a pragmatist suggesting the ways in 
which public programing might reach its 
ultimate goals, Blakely seems less accom- 
plished. Acknowledging that the tasks are 
many and the approaches legion, he admits 
that those responsible for ultimate goals 
must establish priorities of approach. In 
addition, he concludes that the ultimate 
fate of public broadcasting will hinge partly 
on whether it indeed does serve the wants 
and needs of the public effectively and 
partly on how well public broadcasters can 
convince the custodians of public and pri- 
vate purse-strings that it does so 

Blakely stops somewhat short of sug- 
gesting exactly how these two facets are to 
be mastered, preferring rather to present 
examples of what can be done; he cites 
as notable instances the program Sesame 
Street in the United States, and the suc- 
cessful operation, overall, of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. 

Even with its shortcoming in practical 
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advice, this book performs a noteworthy 
task in directing attention to the latent 
potentialities of what could be a vital aid 
to the development of mankind. 


THomas W. Dooley 
Instructor in Philosophy 
Loyola University 
Chicago 
THinois 


KENNETH E. BouLtpinc. A Primer on So- 
ctal Dynamics. Pp. 147. New York: 
The Free Press, 1970. $595. 


“The thesis of this book is that there are 
two major types of processes at work in 
human history and in the dynamics of so- 
ciety. On the one hand there are dialec- 
tical processes. These involve conflict and 
the victory of one group or system over 
another, and hence a succession of victors. 
On the other hand there are nondialectical 
(or developmental) processes in which con- 
flict, even where it exists, is incidental, and 
in which the central pattern of the process 
is cumulative, evolutionary, and continuous. 
My main proposition is that the dialectical 
processes—important as they are in the 
short run, and significant as they are to 
those participating in them-—-are not the 
major processes of history but only waves 
and turbulences on the great historical tides 
of evolution and development, which them- 
selves are fundamentally nondialectical. . 
This book is quite frankly polemical. It is 
a tract rather than a treatise, a work of 
reflection rather than of scholarship .. .” 

These words, taken from the preface, 
mirror the direction and tone of what fol- 
lows. The opening chapter on history as a 
system discusses four kinds of processes in 
time—random, determined mechanical dy- 
namic [stc], teleological, and evolutionary. 
Cutting across this classification are equi- 
librium, cyclical, and cumulative processes, 
The history and organization of the social 
species is then described as an extension of 
the evolutionary process from the biolog- 
ical into the social system. Organization is 
created through the threat system, the ex- 
change system, and the integrative system 
—all aspects of the learning process. 

The three middle chapters are devoted to 
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dialectical and nondialectical patterns in 
history and the Marxist dialectic. Criti- 
cism of Marxism is intentionally simplified 
but informative in its exposition of selected 
essentials. Marxism is faulted for its theory 
of production—labor cannot produce any- 
thing until it is organized into a process of 
production—its inadequate theory of dis- 
tribution, and its answer to the problem of 
alienation. 

In his concluding chapters on “Revolu- 
tionism” and “How History Might be 
Written,’ Boulding emphasizes the destruc- 
tive quality of revolutionary ideology. Its 
“heroic” ethic is careless of personal wel- 
fare, despises cost-benefit analysis, and 
provides legitimation for nihilistic destruc- 
tiveness. For these ard other reasons, his- 
tory should be rewritten along the lines of 
the developmental image put forth in his 
volume. 

“Systematic error in the production of 
historical writings may come from two 
groups of sources which can be categorized 
as supply and demand.” Included herein 
are the peculiar characteristics of histo- 
rians, their subcultures, and their created 
records, together with those who wish to 
perpetuate particular ideologies and social 
systems. What is needed is general history 
written from the point of view of the 
human race as a whole, “human identity 
and mankind values.” 

Boulding may be criticized for defining 
as dialectical all ideologies that “tend to 
put a high intrinsic value on conflict, strug- 
gle, war and revolution .. It is the re- 
verse of knowledge, that is, ignorance that 
makes for the dialectical pattern, and once 
knowledge is achieved the dialectical pat- 
tern Immediately disappears’ These words 
are excessive, denying as they appear to do 
the viable traditions of dialectical thought 
in China, Greece, India, and Japan, not to 
mention Western Europe from medieval to 
modem times. Its supporters can be found 
among the followers of every scientific and 
philosophical persuasion—rationalists, em- 
piricists, pragmatists, and existentialists, as 
noted, for instance, the content of the in- 
ternational review, Dialectica. To deci- 
sively impugn the contribution of nearly 
everything connoted by the term dialectic 
is counterproductive Can it be that, de- 
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spite Boulding’s reputation for scholarly 
excellence, he is, for some unaccountable 
reason, hung up on the word? No matter, 
the book’s arguments are, on many counts, 
cogent and instructive. 


LLEWELLYN GROSS 
Department of Sociology 
State University of New York 
Buffalo 


BERNARD FARBER. Kinship and Class: A 
Midwestern Study. Pp. 210. New 
York: Basic Books, 1971. $7.95. 


This is an important book. It attempts 
to explore the role of kinship and family in 
sustaining class structure. A central con- 
cern is the manner in which the quality of 
the socialization procedures within the vari- 
ous social classes affects social mobility. 

On the theoretical level, two sets of con- 
cepts are used. The first is designed to deal 
with the integration of kinship systems into 
society at large, whereas the second in- 
volves the specific nature of social interac- 
tion through which kinship can maintain 
itself as a viable sphere in society. This 
latter set thus deals with the “domestic and 
symbolic elements which make it possible 
for kinship to be used as a kind of capital 
in attaining or maintaining a particular 
status in society” (p. vi). 

In the context of societal integration of 
kin systems, Farber posits the existence of 
two types: the biblical and the Western 
American ones. Jn the former, marriage 
between affines (relatives through marriage) 
is prohibited, but that between first cousins 
(relatives by blood) allowed. In the West- 
ern American system, the situation is re- 
versed. The latter structure is seen as 
creating a wider range of potential mates, 
while not imposing additional intimate kin 
ties after marriage. The biblical type, on 
the other hand, creates alliances between 
descent groups and gives such units an in- 
terest in the welfare of the married couple. 
Farber sees this system as appropriate 
(functional) in the maintenance of a highly 
stratified society (p 41). The Western 
system, in his view, lends itself to provid- 
ing a maximum amount of kin networks 
into which individuals can enter. Again, 
the presumed interdependence with class is 
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clear. For those who have something to 
protect—economically and symbolically—a 
descent-oriented system seems most mean- 
ingful. On the other hand, for those who 
are unable to derive much support—eco- 
nomically as well as symbolically—from a 
well-established family position, a max- 
imum access to other individuals, as po- 
tential allies in the struggle for survival, 
is most meaningful. 

The data presented in the book were 
gathered in three related studies in the 
community of Champaign-Urbana, a town 
about 130 miles south of Chicago. Two of 
the studies were community studies, both 
dealing with slum areas. The third one, 
a kinship study, also contained a sizable 
proportion of lower-class families. Due to 
its brevity, the chapter describing the re- 
search design is, unfortunately, far from 
clear. It is difficult to assess the exact 
way in which the various subsamples are 
actually integrated. A variety of research 
instruments is discussed, but it remains un- 
clear which one was applied to what cate- 
gory of informants, and why. 

The book as such does not have a con- 
cluding chapter; instead, each section cer- 
ries its own conclusion. On the whole, al- 
though to varying degrees, Farber’s initial 
essumptions about the differential function- 
ing of kin systems in relation to socio- 
economic class are supported. This sup- 
port is, in this reviewer’s opinion, limited 
by the nature of the research design. 

The main contribution of this book hes, 
therefore, in its conceptual approach. So- 
ciologists have, on the whole, neglected kin- 
ship, or have focused on descriptive issues 
such as the presumed existence or non- 
existence of “isolated” nuclear families. 
Farber goes well beyond this. A major 
limitation, however, in my opinion, lies in 
his rigid adherence to the theoretical as- 
sumptions which underly the structural/ 
functional approach. Within the frame- 
work of needs and functions, his explana- 
tiors make a great deal of sense. But they 
do not tell us how things got that way. 

JETSE SPREY 

Department of Sociology 

Case Western Reserve University 

Cleveland 

Ohio 
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Lavo Humprreys. Tearoom Trade: Im- 
personal Sex tn Public Places. Pp. 180. 
Chicago: Aldine, 1970. $5.95. 

This volume describes and analyzes the 
structure of a quite specific form of sexual 
behavior: the impersonal male homosexual 
liaison, as this occurs in the setting of 
urban public rest rooms (“‘tearooms”). The 
phenomenon is explicitly differentiated from 
homosexual activity in the subcultural sense 
—for example, the “gay” world. For most 
of the participants, association with the 
homosexual subculture is minimal. In fact, 
the participants are largely from the 
“straight” world—many of these men are 
married and have children—~and this con- 
stitutes their public identity. 

How did Humphreys gain access to this 
type of setting? To answer this, one must 
understand the structure of the activity. 
At certain times of the day—notably, be- 
fore work, during lunch hour, and particu- 
larly after work—males seeking homosexual 
contact enter men’s rest rooms (typically 
in public parks). As the data show, the 
overwhelming mode is feHatio. The men 
are usually strangers—they have not seen 
one another before, and they are not very 
likely to see one another again. The rela- 
tionship is, in short, defined within a very 
segmented time and place. The setting, 
however, involves risk. One never knows 
whether another male has entered the rest 
room for its manifest purpose. Moreover, 
there is always the threat of intrusion by 
police or young toughs, both of which may 
have disastrous consequences. ‘Therefore, 
a quite structured preliminary ritual takes 
place All of it is gestural rather than 
verbal Participation is voluntary and de- 
pendent upon the exchange of appropriate 
gestures and signals. Given the potential 
risks of hostile intruders, it is highly useful 
to have one person act as a lookout or 
“watch queen.” Thus, the voyeur who ob- 
tains satisfaction from observing others, 
but who does not necessarily participate 
himself, plays a valued role. Humphreys 
was able to make his observations by play- 
ing this role, which is marginal to the real 
action but nevertheless participatory. 

Having described and analyzed the struc- 
ture of this activity, Humphreys goes on to 
consider other questions. He conducted 
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interviews with some of the participants 
after an interval of about one year. This 
was done for the purpose of comparing the 
deviants with a sample of “straights” 
matched on various socio-economic and 
demographic characteristics These inter- 
views were done as part of a health survey, 
and thus were not overtly related to the 
earlier field work. Humphreys believes 
that, due to the one-year interval, he was 
not recognized or connected with the earlier 
portion of the research In addition, he 
conducted interviews with a small sample 
of tea room participants where identities 
were explicit. 

He also attempts to explain the motiva- 
tion for such activity, as well as consider- 
ing why there are such strong sanctions 
against it. The motivational interpretation 
places great stress on the idea that risk is, 
itself, very attractive to these men and 1s 
an important component of their sexual 
stimulation. Moreover, since they are 
strongly linked with the “straight” world, 
this activity has the advantage of being 
quick, requiring no commitment, and no 
economic expense. I did not find this sec- 
tion wholly satisfactory. It still is not en- 
tirely clear as to why this particular form 
of sexual contact is chosen over other 
alternatives 

Sociological work can achieve at least 
two things. First, it can present for us 
descriptive material about areas of social 
life to which few of us have access. Sec- 
ond, it can approach social life that we 
regularly experience (or never experience) 
by analyzing it from a new perspective, 
thus giving us insights we did not have 
before. This volume is outstanding in the 
first respect. As for the second, it is able, 
but not, so to speak, seminal. 

All areas of human behavior are legiti- 
mate objects of sociological study I have 
little sympathy for those who would ob- 
ject to the subject of Humphreys’ work 
because it is felt to be sordid. However, 
one does have the feeling that from a 
purely aesthetic point of view, the imper- 
sonal, uncommitted homosexual contact is 
a very dreary and dingy sexual outlet. In 
terms of this aesthetic dimension, I admire 
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Humphreys’ tenacity in pursuing this proj- 
ect to its conclusion. 
Davip E. Lavin 
Associate Professor of Sociology 
Lehman College and Graduate Center 
City University of New York 


MARGARET M. Lawrence,M.D. The Men- 
tal Health Team in the Schools Pp. xx, 
169. New York: Behavioral Publica- 
tions, 1971. $6.95, 

ELIZABETH P. Rick, M.S, Mrirtam C. 
EKDAHL, M. S. and Leo Mirer, Pu D 
Children of Mentally IU Parents. Pp. 
xv, 266. New York: Behavioral Publica- 
tions, 1971. $9.95, 


Political and social scientists have long 
been familiar with seeing power and values 
and, indeed, the authoritative allocation of 
values as major constructs around which 
to organize and analyze their data. The in- 
tense concern with the more directly gov- 
ernmental policy-making aspects of these 
models, however, has for many years ob- 
scured the vision of these scholars from the 
ever-developing social power, “profession- 
alization,’ and labeling authority of the 
mental health movement. 

Social workers, psychologists, and psy- 
chiatric social workers, in particular, have 
gained prestige by marking out a place for 
themselves within the new therapeutically 
oriented society. Using the terminology of 
mental illness and the pathological implica- 
tions of that terminology, they have be- 
come significant parts of community life 
through the acceptance of their roles as 
diagnosticians, sensitizers, control-agents, 
and “therapeuticians.” The mental health 
movement, with its allied trades, partic- 
ipates in judicial, personnel, scholastic, and 
a wide variety of other endeavors As an 
element in the power structure, especially 
through community psychiatry and mental 
health programs, these new professionals 
have been able to affect public policy and 
the application of power largely be- 
yond the capacity of the average citizen to 
criticize. The two books before us serve 
as excellent examples of this process. 


Children of Mentally IN Parents focuses 
on the problems and needs of children and 
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tamilies when a parent has become “men- 
tally ill” and a separation thus may take 
place. Given this frame of reference to 
the problem area, the book, through case 
studies and institutional analysis, corrobo- 
rates what might be anticipated. These 
children “are exposed to severe and disrup- 
tive experiences resulting often in separa- 
tion and frequent shift in substitute care, 
or if they remain at home with a mentally 
ill parent they experience a home of tur- 
moil, friction, and inconsistent care and are 
sensitive, physically abused or neglected ” 
Yet, their own data does not indicate that 
these children illustrate mental or emo- 
tional patterns different from the rest of 
the culture. In fact, the data could be in- 
terpreted to show them with slightly fewer 
school problems than the outside com- 
munity. 

It is significant that the approach of the 
authors is to a better mobilization of com- 
munity resources to provide services for 
these persons But why these persons? 
Because there has been an “authoritative 
diagnosis” of the “ills” of a parent? Why 
not examine the rest of the culture? What 
is the “health” of the children of ‘“men- 
tally healthy” parents? Do not they also 
come from similar home experiences? If 
we need to provide people with options, do 
we need to build a new power elite and 
foster meaningless bureaucracies? 


Margaret Lawrence’s book, The Mental 
Health Team in the Schools, advances this 
new, manipulative power elite further. De- 
spite the official presentation underlying 
this study, one can raise questions concern- 
ing the appropriateness of so-called mental 
health teams in schools, their impact on 
privacy, and the additional bureaucratic 
and family crises they create. 

Another aspect of this book is worthy of 
attention. In school, direct educational 
services to “emotionally disturbed” chil- 
dren present many challenges too often 
dealt with by giving up or placing the child 
on drugs. 


Both these books present significant be- 
havioral challenges to our ingenuity and 
kumanity. Our response must go beyond 
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diagnosis and bureaucratic involvement; it 
must preserve individual integrity and auton- 
omy rather than “professional” authority. 


Cart R, VANN 
Professor of Political Science 
Chairman, Allport College 
of Human Behavior 
Oakland University 
Rochester 
Michigan 


Davo W. Meyers. The Human Body and 
the Law. Pp. xi, 203. Chicago: Aldine, 
1970. $7.95. 


If we are living in an era of unprece- 
dented change, it is largely due to the im- 
pact of physical scientific technology on 
our folkways. Recent dramatic advances 
in medical science have prompted a re- 
examination and re-evaluation of many of 
our traditional customs and institutions. 
Some observers feel that the law, which 
seems to reflect the values of an eighteenth- 
or nineteenth-century rural and largely non- 
scientific society, is out of step with the 
needs of a “technotronic” America rushing 
pell-mell into a brave new tomorrow. 

In this book, Mr. Meyers examines sev- 
eral selected themes relevant to the law/ 
medicine interface. He has devoted chap- 
ters to voluntary sterilization, compulsory 
sterilization and castration, sex conversion, 
medical experimentation. organ transplanta- 
tion, and euthanasia. From this selection, 
it is clear that the author does not shy 
away from controversial subject matter. 
Indeed, his description of medical know- 
how (“I can do it”) is inevitably followed 
by the legal and ethical question (“Should 
I do itr”). Thus, fundamental legal/phil- 
osophical questions are raised. Does the 
state have the right to legislate morality? 
Do those who belong to an articulate minor- 
ity whose moral values differ from those of 
the silent majority have the right to act 
violently on the bodies of informed and 
consenting victims where such action is 
deemed by the majority to be socially, 
ethically, and legally unacceptable? Ulti- 
mately, these questions must be answered. 

Whether it is better to leave the law as 
Meyers often finds it-——“hazy, inconsistent, 
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ill-defined, unsettled, and unclear’—or to 
legislate with particularity, is a basic policy 
choice. To be sure, the law in some areas 
is crystal clear. Euthanasia is murder. 
Potential mercy-killers want to legally re- 
classify euthanasia as justifiable homicide. 
Taking the heart out of a dying person who 
is not legally dead is a criminal act. Should 
consent by the donor and/or his near rela- 
tives absolve the surgeon of criminal guilt? 
Is it wise for us to change the legal defini- 
tion of death, as the French have done by 
statute, in order to encourage experimental 
transplant surgery? Living in a country 
whose prestige and power are due in no 
small measure to the fruits of physical sci- 
entific research conducted in an atmosphere 
of free and open inquiry, are we prepared 
now to impose official controls on our sci- 
entists in order to preserve the moral sense 
of the community? 

This reviewer feels strongly that the be- 
havior of our physical scientists must be 
brought within the rule of law. To para- 
phrase Plato, “technological know-how is 
power,” and technicians who are active in 
such fields are making decisions that allo- 
cate national human and natural resources 
in a profound and oftimes irreversible 
fashion. Some of them are confessedly 
motivated by an ethic of “science for sci- 
ence’s sake’—they strive to climb the un- 
climbed mountain. For such people, reach- 
ing the summit is a value in itself which 
alone justifies the effort and the result. It 
is submitted that there are other values 
which under certain circumstances should 
be afforded social and legal priority. 

Mr. Meyers’s book treats the broader and 
more particular issues in a scholarly, com- 
parative, and dispassionate style. He writes 
with clarity. His lucid exposition of rather 
complex medico-legal subject matter goes 
a long way to overcome the disadvantage 
of the almost footnote-size printing of the 
text. A bibliography of sources actually 
used would have been helpful in locating 
“op. cit.” references in the footnotes, as 
well as in providing a ready reference for 
the interested reader to the growing litera- 
ture on law and the new biology. Although 
not all readers will agree with Mr. Meyers’s 
well-reasoned conclusions, we are grateful 
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to him for posing and discussing issues of 
tremendous complexity within the frame- 
work of a valuable and meaningful “cost- 
benefit” analysis 
Josera J. DARBY 

Professor, School of Lew 

University of San Diego 

San Diego 

California 


FRANK A. PETRONI, ERNEST A. HmescH 
and C. LILLIAN PETRONI. 2, 4, Ó, 8, 
When You Gonna Integrate? Pp. ix, 
258. New York: Behavioral Publica- 
tions, 1970 No Price 


The title of this book is taken from a 
school cheer at Plains High School, pseudo- 
nym for the school at which the interviews 
reported took place This cheer illustrates 
one of the premises of the book: that al- 
though the school is overtly integrated with 
about the same proportion of blacks and 
whites as live in the community, the ac- 
tuality is that segregation is the dominant 
mode of life in the school. 

The authors, or editors—since the book 
is predominantly verbatim reporting of in- 
terviews with Plains High School students 
—have produced a view of integrated edu- 
cation which is unusual and enlightening, 
though not surprising to those who are in 
urban education. ‘This work avoids the 
shielded, academic description of race rela- 
tions in schools that has recently populated 
bookshelves and reading lists. The authors 
pose no theoretic constructs of personality 
or culture, and offer no systematic examina- 
tion of issues or soluticns. It is not a 
scholarly piece, but it was not designed to 
be. Rather, it uses the voices of students 
in a border-state community to express in- 
dividual perceptions of life in a tenuously 
integrated school. 

The compelling part of this work 1s in 
the words of these students, a cross-section 
of black and white. They clearly show 
that they are the mirror and microcosm 
of their society. The racism, snobbery, 
rage, violence, paternalism, and separation 
of the American tradition are replicated in 
the stories and responses of these teenagers 
False liberalism, crass hypocrisy, and in- 
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tense personal fear are well reflected on a 
high school scale. 

A total of sixteen blacks, twenty-three 
whites and five Mexican-Americans was in- 
terviewed, using similar questions. Inter- 
views were conducted in small groups of 
similar students, and the groups were cate- 
gorized using a system of classes generally 
prevalent in the school: elite blacks, mili- 
tant blacks, white racists, white conserva- 
tives, white hippies, white peaceniks, others. 

The most consistent responses involved 
interracial dating patterns. There was 
egreement that black male/white female 
dating had been and was occurring, but no 
white male/black female pairings. 

Another consistency involved the lack of 
rea! integration outside of forced mixing in 
classes. There were examples of some 
mixed parties, but the vast majority showed 
little integrated behavior. Consistent opin- 
ions also were expressed against the prin- 
cipal, the counselors, and the teachers. In- 
dividual exceptions were described, but the 
reader receives the impression that the 
faculty and administration are generally in- 
competent, racist, or dull. Despite the 
negative comments, most of those inter- 
viewed supported integrated education and 
felt that it was important, educative, and 
desirable, 

The authors’ comments at the beginning 
and end of the book are rather well done, 
but the heavy-handed, foreshadowing com- 
ments interlaced among the student re- 
sponses presume that the reader cannot un- 
derstand the usually lucid statements of 
the students. The value of this book lies 
in the open expression of opinion that the 
interviewers apparently were successful in 
stimulating. 

Jack L. NELSON 

Frofessor of Education 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick 

New Jersey 


Jack C. Ross and RAYMOND H. WHEELER. 
Black Belongmg: A Study of the Social 
Correlates of Work Relations Among 
Negroes. Pp. xii, 292. Westport, Conn.: 
Greenwood, 1971. No Price. 
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Black Belonging is a study of black 
workers in Tampa, Florida and their par- 
ticipation in voluntary associations. The 
authors’ theory is that “the amount and 
kind of particıptation of Negroes in volun- 
tary associations can be predicted from 
knowledge of their formal and informal so- 
cial relations at work and from community 
and personal factors related to them” (p. 
36). They attempt to assess the extent of 
participation and the kinds of associations 
attractive to Tampa Negroes in terms of 
three factors. the availability of Negro 
companionship on the job, the extent of 
friendship with co-workers, and the rein- 
forcement of such relationships by outside 
forces such as unions Work, the authors 
assume “is the crucible; community life is 
one of its products” (p. 4) 

After rejecting other studies as “preoc- 
cupied with unimportant questions,” the 
authors go on to describe the types of so- 
cial relationships found in various occupa- 
tional situations Their own research con- 
sists of 1,086 interviews focusing on the 
relationship of occupational characteristics 
to membership. The results would com- 
prise a brief article if the authors had not 
chosen to create a new language. So many 
new words and phrases are coined in this 
book that the authors found it necessary to 
provide a glossary of twenty-four concepts 
that are either original or already emsted 
but here are endowed with special meaning. 
Work relationships among the “emploity” 
differ ın the extent of “coracialism” and 
“collegiality,” and are affected by “phase 
segregation” and “work imperialism.” Mem- 
bership ın associations is described in terms 
of “intensivity” or “extensivity,” and join- 
ers become “mass men” or “pluralist men,” 
often directed to “whiteward mobility.” 

The concern with new concepts leads to 
some humorous but streined and oversim- 
plified statements. For example, it is re- 
marked that the work pattern of the prosti- 
tute is out of phase with the timing of 
most community activities so she “rarely 
gets a chance to attend the regular meet- 
ings of the Women’s Club or the PTA” 
(p. 35). Some new concepts are edifying: 
it was interesting to learn that a “gray- 
collar” job is not just one for a guy with 
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an ecology-minded wife But the cost of 
this originality is a repetitive book, full of 
definitions, redefinitions, and jargon. 

This is unfortunate, for the theory is 
interesting and important, as is the analysis 
of voluntary associations in Tampa and their 
source of appeal for the black community. 
Most popular were church-related organiza- 
tions. ‘These and several types of Negro- 
rights organizations are specifically exam- 
ined in the context of work relationships 
The conclusions, indicating the low level 
of black participation in action-oriented as- 
sociations in Tampa, and the correlation of 
this level with the work available to blacks, 
are of significance. Had the authors 
avoided pretentious, platitudinal ponderos- 
ities and written a concise and elegant ar- 
ticle, this reviewer would have found it 
more useful. 

DorotHy NELKIN 

Senior Research Associate 

Cornell University 

Program on Science, Tech- 

nology, and Society 
Ithaca 
New York 


Jopiru Ryper and Harotp Siver. Mod- 
ern English Society: History and Struc- 
ture 1850-1970. Pp. 340. New York: 
Barnes & Noble. 1970. $9 50. 


This book consists of two parts of which 
the first is concerned with major issues in 
the social history of nineteenth-century 
Britain and the second with a sociological 
description of the contemporary British 
scene. The avowed aim is to blend two 
disciplines together in a process of mutual 
enrichment by presenting a picture af a so- 
ciety undergoing dynamic changes sparked 
off by industrialism, yet holding together as 
an entity which retains considerable feeling 
for the continuity of social institutions. 
The material covered presents no surprises, 
being that normally found in any textbook 
of social history or sociology dealing with 
Great Britain. The themes include popula- 
tion changes, urbanization, and the eman- 
cipation of women in the first part; the 
family, mass media, and the educational 
system in the second 
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These questions are clearly presented, the 
authorities admirably summarized, and use- 
ful references given. The great virtue of 
the book is its collection of a wide range 
of material between single covers in such a 
way as to make clear what we know about 
very important facets of social life, both 
past and present. Unfortunately, the en- 
terprise demands that the treatment of 
each topic must be brief, and such con- 
densation inevitably means that there is no 
place for subtleties. The book cannot be 
judged on the contribution it makes to 
fresh understanding or interpretation of its 
chosen issues. In this sense, it is a work 
of exposition. Essentially, it must stand or 
fall by its novelty of approach and the ex- 
tent to which it achieves a new synthesis 
of the insights of the social historian and 
sociologist. 

For the reviewer, it did not do this. The 
parts remained distinct and, therefore, the 
disjunction of treatment was obvious. The 
break of continuity of subject matter neces- 
sitated by the approach highlighted the dif- 
ferences between treating a topic such as 
education in part historically and later so- 
ciologically. It seemed illogical, too, to de- 
vote a considerable part of the historical 
section to the debate on poverty and pau- 
perism and to the administrative changes 
demanded by social problems, while not 
giving comparable importance to such is- 
sues in the modern section. British society 
since the Second World War can hardly be 
understood without a discussion of its atti- 
tudes to social welfare and community re- 
sponsibility for it 

Nevertheless, in an over-all way, the 
sense of a society undergoing change, strug- 
gling to identify its problems, and creating 
mechanisms for their containment with 
varying degrees of success, comes across 
well Anyone looking for a basic introduc- 
tion to the study of modern British society 
and its evolution should find the book 
useful. 


DOREEN COLLINS 
Lecturer in Social Administration 
University of Leeds 
England 
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MICHAEL JOHN SCHULTZ, JR. The Na- 
tional Education Association and the 
Black Teacher: The Integration of a Pro- 
fessional Organization. Pp. 224. Coral 
Gables, Florida: University of Miami 
Press, 1970. $7.95. 


This book tells how a conservative, 
largely southern, rural-oriented teachers’ 
professional organization, that apparently 
countenanced racial segregation among its 
affiliates and in the nation’s schools for gen- 
erations, was converted to a liberal stand 
on racial issues. The volume’s chief merits 
are that its scope is not limited to develop- 
ments within a single organization, but also 
provides a capsule history of the Negro in 
American life since the Civil War, and that 
its author has made a meticulous analysis 
of his sources. It would be difficult, in 
fact, to find any volume that has explored 
the published sources on the National Edu- 
cation Association more intensively than 
Dr. Schultz. He has also utilized profes- 
sional journals, Negro periodicals, news- 
papers from many localities, and such mag- 
azines as Life, Newsweek, and Scholastic 
Teacher. 

The initial chapters trace the NEA’s ofh- 
cial attitude toward Negro teachers from 
its inception to 1954, the year marking the 
great watershed in American racial relation- 
ships. That attitude has been indicated 
above. Then, like countless labor unions, 
churches, fraternities, and professional as- 
sociations, the NEA was swept into the 
vortex of the American social revolution 
for civil rights and racial equality. 

Few institutions exist in a vacuum, and 
American education is no exception. As 
suggested above, the NEA’s new outlook 
was not exclusively a product of internal 
forces within the teaching profession: the 
impetus came largely from external devel- 
opments within American society. The let- 
ter included Brown vs. Board of Education 
(1954), the landmark Supreme Court deci- 
sion, the federal government’s efforts to 
promote school integration, the passage of 
civil rights acts, and the like. Within the 
profession, the NEA’s rivalry with the 
American Federation of Teachers in efforts 
to revitalize urban affiliates was the most 
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powerful lever in “stirring the NEA out of 
its lethargic state.” 

Since 1964, when an effective commit- 
ment to the black teacher was made, the 
NEA has sought to eliminate racially re- 
strictive requirements for membership in 
the NEA and its affiliates—culminating in 
the election of Mr. Koontz, a black edu- 
cator, for president in 1968—and the pro- 
motion of civil rights for black teachers as 
well as earnest coöperation in efforts to in- 
tegrate the nation’s schools. 

What were the results of its new posture? 
Obviously, it enhanced the NEA’s moral 
position. Not all problems in this area, 
however, have been readily resolved. At- 
tempts to integrate the NEA’s southern 
affiliates, for example, have not always pro- 
duced instant success 

Dr. Schultz has offered an excellent re- 
view of the past history of his chosen sub- 
ject. New and emerging trends that might 
give the reader greater insight into the fu- 
ture in this area, however, have not been 
developed nearly as well. For example, a 
closer scrutiny of the tragic Ocean Hill- 
Brownsville-United Federation of Teachers 
episode and a brief discussion of the latter’s 
efforts to organize the paraprofessionals— 
largely Negro and Puerto Rican—in the 
New York City school system might have 
brought us closer to impending changes in 
racial relationships in public education. 


FREDERICK SHAW 
Director (Acting) 
Bureau of Educationa] Program 
Research and Statistics 
Brooklyn 
New York 


James F. SHORT, JR, ed. The Social 
Fabric of the Metropolis: Contributions 
of the Chicago Schoot of Urban Sociol- 
ogy. Pp. 320. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1971. $13.50. 


STANLEY BALDINGER. Planning and Gov- 
erning the Metropolis: The Twin Cities 
Experience. Pp. xxiv, 288. New York: 
Praeger, 1971. $17.50. 


James V. CUNNINGHAM. Urban Leader- 
Ship in the Sixties. Pp. 93. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Schenkman, 1970. $4.50. 
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Here are three diverse examples of the 
new stream of urban studies that may vary 
in excellence but that, consciously or un- 
consciously, have one theme ın common: 
how long it takes to bring about change, 
despite current hopes for quick, simplistic 
solutions. And what dedication and per- 
sistence! 

Mr. Short, director of the Social Re- 
search Center at Washington State Uni- 
versity, brings back into view the exciting 
days of the Chicago School in the twenties 
and thirties, of which he is a proud prod- 
uct: the pioneer “emphasis on field re- 
search and empiricism.” Here are reprints 
of twenty essays of the thirties by the first 
generation of disciples of Park, Burgess, 
Ogburn, Wirth. Are we to be encouraged 
or discouraged that most of them read as 
though they were written in the sixties? 
See McKenzie on “The Ecological Ap- 
proach to the Study of the Human Com- 
munity” (1924). This reviewer remembers 
the indignant roar of that giant Chicago 
geographer, Harland Barrows he had first 
used the phrase “human ecology” in his 
presidential address to the American geog- 
raphers, and the social scientists had stolen 
it from him! Zorbaugh, Thomas, Kinche- 
loe, Everitt and Helen Hughes, William 
Foote Whyte, Clifford Shaw, Ruth Shonle 
Cavan... this collection is one of a 
series, The Heritage of Sociology, edited 
by Morris Janowitz. It is good to have 
these pioneer essays within easy reach. 

This reviewer, too, frequented the Com- 
mons Room at 1126 East Fifty-mnth 
Street, “the most famous address in the 
history of American social science.” Short 
makes a brief reference to Charles E. Mer- 
riam, who bred a first generation of stu- 
dents of urban politics; but he does not 
mention Barrows end Proudfoot, who were 
exploring urban geography, Bessie Pierce 
and her concern with urban history, or 
Sophonisba Breckinridge and Edith Abbott 
of the School of Social Work. These were 
indeed exciting times, the beginnings of in- 
terdisciplinary study of the city. 


Interestingly, Mr. Baldinger, in his work- 
manlike account of the decades of effort 
leading to the creation in 1967 of a Metro- 
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poltan Council for the Twin Cities (Min- 
nesota), turns to one of Merriam’s most 
respected disciples, Victor Jones, for a fore- 
word. Jones, in turn, quotes from Mer- 
riam’s preface to Jones’s book of 1942: “the 
adequate organization of modern metro- 
politan areas is one of the great unsolved 
problems of modern politics.” Jones adds 
in 1970: “It is still an unsolved problem.” 

Mr. Baldinger holds a degree in urban 
planning and has been involved in the ef- 
forts to coérdinate plans for the Washing- 
ton, D.C. metropolitan area. He also holds 
a degree in political science from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, so that he has ob- 
served at first hand the coming into being 
of one of the most advanced organizations 
for dealing with metropolitan issues. He 
has talked with most of the leading per- 
sonalities. He is careful to withhold judg- 
ment on a venture only three years old 
But he can explain knowledgeably the 
forces—perhaps unique—that created this 
“hybrid unit of government, combining as- 
pects of both a true metropolitan govern- 
ment and a state agency,” he can explain 
how and why it has worked better than 
anyone had hoped, and he can see the next 
problems to be solved. He stresses the 
indispensable linkage of politics and plan- 
ning which the participants have recognized 
He brings into perspective the heritages of 
Populism and the “high moralistic attitudes 
of the state’s orginal Yankee and Scandina- 
vian settlers.” And there were only 1.4 
percent of blacks in 1967. This report and 
analysis are highly recommended. 


Mr. Cunningham “is an organizer who 
teaches community organization and plan- 
ning in the Graduate School of Social Work 
at the University of Pittsburgh. He has 
had field experience in urban community 
work in Chicago and Pittsburgh. This 
monograph was sponsored by the Lemberg 
Center for the Study of Violence at Bran- 
deis University. Despite its broad title, it 
is specifically an appraisal of the ways in 
which the mayors of four big cities handled 
Office of Economic Oppsrtunity funds for 
antipoverty programs. Locher in Cleveland, 
Daley in Chicago, Lawrence and Barr in 
Pittsburgh, and Lee in New Haven 
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Mr. Cunningham’s efforts to be interdis- 
ciplinary seem confused. He seems to 
think that organization is the province of 
sociologists and that the analysis of leader- 
ship is the province of business administra- 
tion. (“Entrepreneurship” equals “risk- 
taking.”)} He presents a scale for measur- 
ing the “seven marks of a public entre- 
preneur,” on which Daley and Lee seem to 
have much in common. He relies once 
more on the study made a decade ago by 
Herbert Gans, on the disruption of an 
Italian neighborhood in Boston, as an 
authoritative judgment on urban renewal; 
but he applauds Mayor Lee’s use of urban 
renewal to break up ethnic enclaves in 
New Haven. This seems a confused book, 
like many other current books on urban 
affairs striving for the interdisciplinary 
approach. 


CHARLES S ASCHER 
Institute of Public Administration 
New York 


Dennis P. Sosin. The Future of the 
American Suburbs: Survival or Extine- 
tion? Pp. vii, 152. Port Washington, 
N.Y.: The Kennikat Press, 1971. $895. 


In the beginning, this book shows some 
promise as a primer on suburban phenomena 
for the junior high school student. By 
drawing on the works of Spectorsky, Wood, 
Berger, Gans, Schnore, and others, the 
author demonstrates that there are many 
kinds of suburbs: residential suburbs hous- 
ing the rich, the middle-income earners, 
and the poor; industrial suburbs; and sub- 
urbs built about educational and other spe- 
clalized institutions. The point is well 
worth making, for it is a common error to 
assume that suburbia is virtually synony- 
mous with affluence. 

Having accomplished this modest feat, 
the author drifts from facts to fancy, from 
sources in the research literature to the 
Saturday Evening Post, Newsweek, Busi- 
ness Week, and the PTA Magazine. We 
are informed that the movement to the 
suburbs is guided by a “suburban mys- 
tique,” that only in the suburbs do the 
middle and upper classes segregate them- 
selves from the lower classes, that living in 
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central cities is thought to be more expen- 
sive than living in the suburbs because “of 
the large number of tourists who get bilked 
in the city,” and that it was not until the 
close of World War IT that the movement 
to the suburbs got under way In chapter 
7, titled “City Problems and Suburban 
Guilt,” the reader learns how evil the sub- 
urbs really are. They draw the affluent 
citizens and industry out of central cities, 
they practice land-use zoning, and they 
divert federal and state funds from central 
cities. It is obvious, therefore, to the 
author and to others who are no more 
adequately informed, that suburbs are the 
cause of central city problems. 

The situation is not so bad as ıt could 
be, however, inasmuch as suburbs are 
doomed. This happy forecast is based on 
the author’s perception of (1) a rise of 
anti-suburban sentiment (“Private groups 
and public agencies have said some uncom- 
plimentary things about suburbs . . .”), 
(2) a violation of the American ideology 
of equalitarianism in the existence of sub- 
urbs as havens of privileged classes (What 
happened to the author’s lengthy revelation 
of suburban diversity?), and (3) the fact 
that mass transportation is becoming “omi- 
nously”’ efficient! Thus, despite the power 
of the “mystique” that continues to drive 
people into the suburbs in growing num- 
bers, suburbs will not survive. Instead, 
they will become more urban. 

My own prediction is that long before 
any noticeable change in the suburbs oc- 
curs, this inconsequential volume will have 
been lost in obscurity. The sooner the 
better. 


Amos H. Hawley 
Department of Sociology 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill 


ANSELM L. Strauss. The Contexts of So- 
cial Mobility: Ideology and Theory, Pp. 
xiv, 263. Chicago: Aldine, 1971. $8.50. 


The opening sections of this book recall 
Schumpeter’s observation that the problem 
of social classes—and especially the rise 
and fall of individuals, families, and whole 
classes within the class system—‘‘poses a 
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wealth of new questions, offers outlooks on 
untilled fields, foreshadows sciences of the 
future.” Many of the fields are still wn- 
tilled, and Professor Strauss argues that 
much sociologica! writing on mobility up to 
the present time has been “unduly re- 
stricted and simplistic’; the emphasis upon 
studies of individual mobility, and upon the 
statistical representation of rates of move- 
ment, has led to a neglect of the psycho- 
logical and historical background, and the 
institutional context, of mobility. The crit- 
icism is well made, and Strauss’s portrayal 
of some of the historical influences upon 
social mobility in American society brings 
together a good deal of illuminating mate- 
rial on the significance of the frontier, of 
rural America, of urbanization, and of im- 
migration and ethnic diversity. 

In dealing with these particular historical 
conditions, Strauss is concerned with the 
popular images, or ideologies, that devel- 
oped around them and affected the outlook 
and behavior of individuals, families, and 
groups in relation to mobility. But when 
he turns to consider industrialization as yet 
another background influence, he discusses, 
not popular images, but the ideologies of 
social theorists; and much of the account 
he gives of de Tocqueville, Sumner, and C. 
Wright Mills covers very familiar ground. 
It is not easy, moreover, to see the justifi- 
cation for this change in approach, since it 
has the considerable disadvantage of mak- 
ing impossible a general analysis of the ef- 
fects upon popular opinion and orientation 
of all the historical influences with which 
he deals. ” 

Not all the themes Strauss outlines in his 
introduction are treated very fully. The 
institutional context—including the econ- 
omy, property ownership, the political sys- 
tem—is largely assumed, and the relevance 
of social movements for mobility js not 
analyzed in any detail. More particularly, 
in spite of Strauss’s claim that one of his 
major concerns is “the development of a 
theory about the varieties of mobility of 
Americans,” the book does not really make 
a theoretical contribution. It could hardly 
do so when, in the first place, no problem 
is clearly formulated that requires a the- 
oretical solution, and secondly, the analysis 
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is confined to the historical experiences of 
a Single society. 

What is most valuable in the book is 
chiefly the vivid description of popular 
attitudes and responses to the changing 
conditions of American society, and the in- 
dication this gives of an array of new ques- 
tions to be explored concerning diverse 
forms of mobility and their connection with 
the development of a whole social structure 


T. B. BOTTOMORE 
University of Sussex 
Sussex 
England 


DonaLp W. Tirrany, James R. Cowan, 
and PHYLLIS M. TIFFANY. The Unem- 
ployed: A Soctal-Psychological Portrait. 
Pp. xu, 180. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1970. $5.95. 


The rising unemployment rate and the 
difficulties being experienced in creating 
new jobs for a growing labor force empha- 
sizes the importance of this volume. To 
focus upon the problem of unemployment 
in our society at this time is to emphasize 
its critical nature and to appreciate that the 
problem is a continuing one, part and parcel 
of a corporate industrial society in the 
United States. 

The authors present an interesting over- 
view of some aspects of the problem of un- 
employment. They assert that a significant 
proportion of the unemployed are jobless 
for psychological reasons. They go on to 
state that our failure to understand some 
of these psychological factors is due to a 
variety of reasons. In the first place, a 
prevailing tendency to report unemploy- 
ment in statistical terms, with such vari- 
ables as race, education, marital status, and 
similar demographic factors, excludes im- 
portant considerations by not providing any 
data on psychological variables. In addi- 
tion, industrial psychologists studying the 
unemployed fail to adapt their essentially 
middle-class theories and methods to the 
working-class adults most likely to be un- 
employed. The authors state that there is 
presently no adequate theory of the social 
and psychological factors that may be use- 
ful in studying unemployment. In addi- 
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tion, according to the authors, the prevail- 
ing emphasis on economic factors in devel- 
oping American public policy has resulted 
in a failure to utilize existing social science 
knowledge to improve our understanding 
of the problem of unemployment in our 
society. 

This volume describes three vocational 
training models that have been used in the 
development of training programs for the 
unemployed and underemployed. The first 
one is a skill-training model emphasizing the 
need to provide specific technical skills to 
a designated clientele to improve their ca- 
vability and effectiveness in obtaining em- 
ployment. This model is the dominant 
mode of retraining in the variety of “wars 
on poverty” that characterizes the federal 
government’s approach to retraining the un- 
employed. A second model described by 
the authors is an economic approach, often 
combined with other models, to stress the 
importance of creating more jobs for gain- 
ful employment and training people in new 
skills to fill existing job openings. Criti- 
cism of this approach emphasizes its failure 
to find ways to help the unemployed psy- 
chologically to adjust to the world of work. 
The third model, favored by the authors, is 
what they call the social-psychological 
model, designed to help an individual learn 
how to work and get along with people. 
This approach tends to focus upon social 
and personality variables affecting adjust- 
ment to work. Most of the volume deals 
with this model in its discussion of the 
psychology of the unemployed. 

Part one of this “portrait” of the un- 
employed discusses the economic factor and 
its emphasis upon technical skill require- 
ments as a solution to the problem of un- 
employment. In this section, four general 
causes of unemployment are discussed: 
physical disability; lack of education or 
proper technical skills; racial and/or cul- 
tural prejudice on the part of employers; 
and—reported to be the largest cause— 
psychological disability. Thus, the primary 
focus of this volume is to describe the 
psychological characteristics of the unem- 
ployed in a framework that suggests that 
such disabilities are a major cause of un- 
employment. 
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The second section deals with the topic 
of unemployment as one cause of psycho- 
logical problems, including an examination 
of environmental factors as well as the par- 
ticular problem of women seeking employ- 
ment in the world of wark. 

Part three explores certain other psycho- 
logical problems that “cause” unemploy- 
ment, such as mental illness. The title of 
this section is “Unemployment: A Major 
Community Mental Health Problem.” Some 
of the authors’ own research is reported on 
in this section of the volume. 

The fourth part examines and provides 
an evaluation of and some recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of vocational re- 
habilitation. 

To provide the reader with a better un- 
derstanding of unemployment, according to 
the authors, a fifth and final section re- 
sulted; this seeks to summarize some of the 
major areas of concern in dealing with the 
problem of unemployment. 

Although the authors have produced a 
useful discussion of scme of the social- 
psychological aspects of the problem of un- 
employment, it is shocking to this reviewer 
that there is no mention of or apparent 
concern for examining some of the institu- 
tional dimensions of the problem of unem- 
ployment: the fact that in our corporate 
capitalist industrial society the rate of un- 
employment has never dropped below 4 
percent since 1929, except in time of war 
and from 1946 to 1948. According to some 
theorists in our economic system it may be 
that some unemployment is a good thing, 
for its value in keeping wages low and in- 
flation under control. It is also important 
to remember that unemployment hits par- 
ticular groups more severely, such as the 
blacks, other minorities. women, and the 
young. Will our psychological theories help 
these groups? 

There is even some question whether our 
economic system, with ample skill training, 
income guarantees, adequate understanding 
of the psychological factors impeding the 
ability to work, and alf the other “solu- 
tions” being proposed, can adequately deal 
with the problem of unemployment. Even 
though existing rates of unemployment tend 
to under-report the prevalence of unem- 
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ployment, experts and the federal govern- 
ment spokesmen are striving to raise what 
was normally considered a “reasonable” 
rate of unemployment from 4 percent to 
5 percent of the labor force. Thus, one 
solution to unemployment is to redefine the 
problem out of existence. 

If we continue to ignore the inability of 
our economic system to deal with unem- 
ployment, we are unlikely to arrive at ex- 
planations or solutions that will make any 
difference except to rationalize the status 
quo and divert our attention away from 
some of the real causes. As social scien- 
tists, we must share the blame for the con- 
fusion, distortion, and mythologizing of 
reality through our “objective” analyses of 
some of the critical problems facing our 
society. If we continue to point to the 
unemployed individual as being primarily 
responsible for his condition, without rec- 
ognizing some of the structural features of 
our economic system that may be incapa- 
ble of dealing with the problem of unem- 
ployment, we will continue to confuse and 
distort the critical issues facing us as a 
nation. To this reviewer the question re- 
mains, are we meking any significant con- 
tribution to understanding unemployment 
when we continue to blame the individual 
for the misfortune of being out of work by 
identifying his psychological defects, with- 
out also critically examining causes beyond 
the individual that may exist within the in- 
stitutional arrangements of our society? 

Jack LONDON 

Department of Education 

University of California 

Berkeley 


CHARLES WINICK and PAUL M. Kinsi. 
The Lively Commerce: Prostitution in 
the United States. Pp. 320. Chicago: 
Quadrangle Books, 1971. $8.95. 


Prostitution, as the authors conclude in 
the last chapter, has low priority as a so- 
cial problem. Aside from sporadic feature 
articles in the daily press, relatively little 
attention is given to the subject today. 
Not only are we confronted by much larger 
and more serious problems, but also the 
liberalization of our attitudes toward sex— 
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public and private—probably has redefined 
the presumed social threat of prostitution. 

Winick and Kinsie do what they can to 
bring the subject closer up front by a very 
calm and straight recital of available facts, 
historical and current. Their information 
is based upon ten years of interviewing all 
sorts of people—prostitutes, customers, 
judges, and others—and upon the files of 
the American Social Health Association. 
We are led through descriptions of the 
whole cast of characters, the props, the 
locales, and some of the explanations for 
the existence of prostitution, as well as the 
recruitment of prostitutes. 

However, it seems the authors have de- 
liberately chosen to avoid any extended in- 
terpretations in favor of straight reporting. 
For example, the information about the 
prostitutes’ backgrounds is conveyed in 
about four pages because the data are 
sparse and dated. We learn that they are 
poorly educated, with average intelligence, 
and that they enter the trade from un- 
skilled occupations. Understandably, this 
is not much of a basis for making inter- 
pretations, but, when it is attempted, the 
authors are overly cautious. Hence, in a 
short paragraph in this same section, they 
note that there is more than one cause for 
a woman to become a prostitute. “We 
might expect it to be a decision based on 
growing up in a subculture or in a particu- 
lar family situation, and on how the woman 
herself perceives both. The likelihood is 
that the decision to become a prostitute is 
based on many factors, and that different 
factors affect different women.” Such 
vagueness simply does not increase our un- 
derstanding. 

The reason for my dismay is that Winick 
and Kinsie obviously know a great deal 
about the subject. In spite of the paucity 
of data, I am arguing, they should have 
been more venturesome and thereby more 
challenging. Even so, they have achieved 
one purpose in compiling the available in- 
formation and presenting it systematically. 

LEONARD REISSMAN 

Department of Sociology 

Cornell University 

Ithaca 

New York 
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GEORGE E. BERKELEY. The Administrative 
Revolution. Pp. v, 181. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1971. $5.95. 
The Administrative Revolution is au- 

other one of the treatises that had become 

so fashionable during the sixties, proclaim- 
ing the end of the bureaucratic age and 
the passing of the organization man. Mr, 

Berkley hails the glories of the Planning- 

Programing-Budgeting-System, decentraliza- 

tion, and diversification. 

‘The seven chapter headings to Mr. Berk- 
ley’s treatise spell out his approach: The 
Rise and Fall of Bureaucracy, The Crum- 
bling Pyramid, The New Convergence, The 
End of Organization Man, Planned Free- 
dom, The Era of the Client, and Shelter 
Without Walls. 

The Administrative Revolution appears 
somewhat late. Perhaps during the lush 
labor market for Ph.D ’s in the late sixties, 
Warren Bennis and Phil Slater could argue 
that these kinds of advanced scientific 
prima donnas could function only in an 
open organization that eschewed hierarchy 
and encouraged egalitarian participation. 

When one customer, the United States 
government, changed its mind about the 
importance of continued aerospace research, 
yesterday's princes became today’s unem- 
ployed bums If there was any doubt 
about who was where in the velvet-covered 
hierarchy of bureaucrats governing the in- 
stitutions in which the scientists were en- 
ployed, this was rapidly resolved when who 
zold whom he was fired. 

P-P-B-S is a trivial tool. Its elevation 
into a basic philosophy of management is 
mischievous! President Johnson was taken 
in by this nonsense when he ordered the 
extension of P-P-B-S from the Department 
of Defense, where it was pioneered, to all 
the departments of the federal government. 
Meanwhile, the kind of shenanigans for 
which P-P-B-S can provide a convenient 
cover is illustrated by the scandalous cost- 
overrunning that has disgraced the record 
of many of the private enterprises supply- 
ing the Department of Defense This re- 
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viewer has no wish to throw out the baby 
with the bath water. P-P-B-S, to be sure, 
can be useful. But to take a trivial tool 
and elevate it into a basic philosophy 
that is a substitute for bureaucracy is just 
plain nonsense. 


Bureaucracy, a much-abused concept, is 
but Max Weber’s extension of Adam 
Smith’s division of labor from blue-collar 
to white-collar and technician’s tasks. Max 
Weber was only too aware of the manner 
in which bureaucracy sacrifices flexibility 
for reliability of response. He expressed 
his fears for the kind of society that would 
emerge from complete domination by the 
bureaucrat, just as Adam Smith deplored 
the human costs of the division of labor. 
It is therefore surprising to find Berkley 
tell us that Weber liked what he saw. 

The fuss over decentralization is another 
source of misplaced enthusiasm. Classical, 
hierarchical bureaucratic management dis- 
covered as early as 1900 that the way to 
maintain close control over subordinate 
units was to centralize the financial func- 
tion and slough off all other functions to 
the field. There never has been more than 
one treasurer to a corporation. If you 
don’t like what you see in the field, you 
cut off funds. This is not participative 
management, it is complete authoritarian- 
ism permitting some play-acting in the 
field. 

What has been said about decentraliza- 
tion is even more true about the multifunc- 
tion corporations. 

When all is said and done, there is little 
new in Mr. Berkley’s treatise, and what 
there is, might have had some credence 
before the collapse of the aerospace indus- 
tries and the rise of a new, super-educated 
proletariat. The technicians are discover- 
ing that when the chips are down they 
enjoy fewer due-process rights than certain 
industrial workers (those whose unions have 
at least instituted some concepts of equity 
in sharing adversity). But then, the blue- 
collar unions have few participative illusions 
about governing industry. By and large, 
the unions accept the hierarchical mode— 
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bureaucratically structured, economically 
motivated, but constrained by due process 


WILLIAM GOMBERG 
Department of Industry 
Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


Metvin R. Levin and Norman A ABEND. 
Bureaucrats in Collision: Case Studies in 
Area Transportation Planning. Pp. 295. 
Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1971. 
$10.00. 


Levin and Abend, two urban-studies re- 
searchers, have investigated five area trans- 
portation studies using a case-study ap- 
proach. In an ofttimes humorous ap- 
proach, the authors describe the general 
failure of the transportation studies, the 
reasons for failure, and the contributions 
made; and they offer suggestions for in- 
creasing the useful output of such agencies. 

Although it is difficult and dangerous to 
make generalizations based upon a small 
sample size, Levin and Abend find that 
plans for small areas (for example, Port- 
land, Maine and Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire) are generally successful. These plans 
succeed basically because of their simplic- 
ity. They are easily manageable, contain 
few of the problems plaguing large metro- 
politan areas—which the authors correctly 
feel are interdependent with transportation 
and land use—-and naturally support a high- 
way system. 

Levin and Abend determine that area 
transportation plans in large metropolitan 
areas (Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo) are 
markedly unsuccessful, since they encoun- 
ter a host of urban problems, are difficult 
to manage, and bring the two contestant 
groups in area transportation planning— 
engineers and planners—into open conflict, 
as for example, in highways versus public 
transit. 

Ideally, engineers and planners should 
cross-fertilize and complement each other. 
However, the authors conclude that be- 
cause engineers are action-oriented, present 
“solid” plans, and are able to convey 
knowledge and confidence, they are able to 
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orient the area plans to become highway 
master plans instead of an all-encompassing 
transportation master-plan. 

The planners’ goals concerning land use, 
aesthetics, environmental considerations, 
economic base, and general equilibrium 
studies were thwarted by their own inabil- 
ity to gain political power (for moral and 
financial support) their overly optimistic 
promises (which they failed to deliver), 
their tendency to be theoretical rather than 
practical, their inability and inflexibility in 
answering the emerging issues of the 1960’s, 
and the lack of skilled personnel to admin- 
ister and perform the studies. 

Area studies, according to Levin and 
Abend, suffer from a lack of goals and 
priorities. (The reader interested in how 
metropolitan plans are formed and what 
direction they might take should consult 
Boyce, Day, McDonald, Metropolitan Plan 
Making, Regional Science Research Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, for case studies.) It is 
suggested by the authors that the federal 
and, in particular, the state government 
take major roles in determining plans. A 
managerial approach comparable in organ- 
ization to McNamara’s Pentagon is advised. 

Although the book offers an interesting 
view of the conflicts of participants and the 
difficulties of making a plan work institu- 
tionally, its negative outlook is disappoint- 
ing. If lack of goals and priorities is the 
problem, then Levin and Abend might sug- 
gest how we go about generating them. If 
state agencies are the organizational answer, 
we would like to see the organizational 
scheme showing how they could do the job. 

Although the repetitious emphasis on 
past mistakes detracts from the book’s ef- 
fectiveness and appeal, the reviewer recom- 
mends the book for readers interested in 
the reasons for transportation problems per- 
sisting fifteen years after the initiation of 
area transportation studies. The institu- 
tional and personnel failings rather than the 
physical or technical failings are described. 

W. Broce ALLEN 

Assistant Professor 

Department of Regional Science 

and Transportation 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia l 
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G W. MacDowELL The Brandon Packers 
Strike: A Tragedy of Errors. Pp. xiii, 
305. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart, 
1971. $12.50. 

The small Manitoba strike in 1960 which 
provided the title for this book might have 
been forgotten completely if it had not 
been the occasion for a full-scale provincial 
government investigation which resulted in 
the conviction of the company owners for 
fraudulent bond sales, the condemnation of 
the packinghouse union leaders for strike 
provocation, and the subsequent issuing of 
recommendations for changes in labor rela- 
tions legislation. Professor MacDowell, 
head of the Department of Economics at 
Brandon University, exhaustively analyzes 
the conflict, focusing particularly on the 
role of the provincial Inquiry Commission, 
and relates his findings to a wide-ranging 
discussion of the labor laws in Canada, 
especially in Manitoba. 

Providing the reader with a comparative 
background of Canadian, English, and 
American labor legislation and court deci- 
sions, the author contrasts the American 
“Wagner Act” approach, which primarily 
regulates the establishment of collective 
bargaining, with Canadian legislation, which 
adds frequent government intervention in 
the actual bargaining process through com- 
pulsory investigation and a resulting delay 
in strike action, even in local industry. 

Although the report of the Brandon In- 
quiry Commission criticized both parties to 
the conflict, the union leadership bore the 
brunt of commission condemnation and the 
recommended changes in legislation favored 
the employer. The author concludes that 
the union was unfairly treated and the 
recommendations—since then largely nulli- 
fied—unwise Considering the incompe- 
tence and bias of the commission exposed 
by the author, the restraint shown in his 
criticism is exceptional For instance, the 
commission report attacked the union of- 
ficers for not raising questions about a 
financial statement to which the union had 
no access, yet accepted uncritically the 
company claim of inability to raise wages 
despite numerous affronts to elementa-y 
economic logic in the company presentation 

To this reviewer, the author’s examina- 
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tion of the inquiry reveals an anti-union 
prejudice on the part of the commission 
going far beyond a “tragedy of errors” 
His analysis of the current state of the 
provincial labor law, particularly as inter- 
preted by the conservative judiciary, con- 
cludes that “the similarity of the situation 
in Manitoba at the present time and the 
situation in England at the turn of the cen- 
tury is remarkable.” Ii anything, the re- 
cent trend of judicial decisions there has 
been increasingly restrictive of the unions 

Although an occasional sparkle of wit 
lightens his style, the nature of the legal 
and economic analysis coupled with the de- 
fensive concern of the author for detail 
makes frequently tedious reading. Never- 
theless, his contribution is worth the con- 
centration required 


GEORGE D TsELOos 
Department of History 
Monmouth College 
Monmouth 
Ilinois 


D. W. Memic. Three Peoples in Geo- 
graphical Changes, 1600-1700: South- 
west. Pp. v, 151. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1971. $6.75. 


The Southwest, as Meinig sees it, is 
Arizona, New Mexico, and the El Paso dis- 
trict of Texas. As a region it is not a 
“bountiful” one, he says, and is set apart 
on the west, north, and east by broad zones 
of “difficult country’—the Mohave-Sonoran 
Desert, the Colorado River Canyon-lands, 
the southern Rockies, and the Llano Esta- 
cado—lands that long were and mostly still 
are thinly populated. Physically, the land- 
scape is dominated by mountains and high, 
semi-arid mesas. The climate is dry and 
humidity low. 

The region has a little more than three 
million people, which is ninefold more than 
it had in 1900. In the last two decades 
the population has nearly doubled, to make 
it one of the fastest growing regions of the 
nation. Still, it is sparsely populated 
Texas, only slightly larger in area, has 
more than three times as many people; 
California, a third smaller, has six times as 
many. 
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Cultural differences as well as physical 
barriers set the Southwest apart from sur- 
rounding areas Here live the Indians, the 
original settlers, the Hispanos, whose an- 
cestors came to share it with the Indians 
for over four hundred years; and the 
Anglo-Americans, whose presence now ex- 
tends well over a century. 

The uniqueness of the population blend 
and the physical characteristics of the geo- 
graphical base give the Southwest a legiti- 
mate claim to be deemed a region, Meinig 
claims. There will be few to dispute his 
viewpoint. As a resident and student of 
the Southwest for the past forty years, I 
agree completely. 

The purpose of isolating an area and 
defining it as a region is to put it under 
observation for the purpose of interpreta- 
tion. Meinig is a geographer, but his inter- 
ests are social and cultural as well as phys- 
ical. He has roamed extensively through- 
out the region, knows it well, and is an 
acute observer. He has thoroughly sam- 
pled the Southwest’s voluminous bibliog- 
raphy and has extracted from it that which 
is essential to his purpose, giving a coherent 
picture of the changes and developments 
that have taken and continue to take place 
in this now volatile region. 

I am impressed by the amount of detail 
Meinig was able to put into so small and 
readable a work. He writes not merely 
well, but beautifully. The editor of the 
series in which Meinig’s work appears ex- 
presses the hope that it will be considered 
a worthy supplement to historical studies of 
the Southwest. As it comes to be known, 
I predict it will be recognized as an out- 
standing cultural and geographical vignette 
of the region. 


THomAS C DONNELLY 
President Emeritus 
New Mexico Highlands University 
Albuquerque 


Mark V Pauly. Medical Care at Public 
Expense: A Study in Applied Welfare 
Economics Pp. 176. New York: 
Praeger, 1971. $13 50 


Medical Care at Public Expense by Mark 
V Pauly is an attempt to structure the cur- 
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rent debates over the financing of medical 
care in a “common theoretical framework,” 
(p. v, preface), specifically that of the wel- 
fare economist. 

Professor Pauly begins by asking the 
question: “Why public financing of medical 
care?” Chapter 1 provides his answer: 
Members of the community are interested 
in one another’s health for private (control 
of epidemics) and humanitarian reasons, 
but the private market process does not 
provide an effective mecnanism for realiz- 
ing this interdependency in an optimal way 
Public intervention through financing is 
therefore required 

Chapter 2 establishes the conditions for 
the optimum in the finencing of medical 
care Simply, the optimal level of medical 
services for an individual, given his income, 
is defined by that level of care where the 
extra costs are just equal to the extra 
benefits provided, where the benefits of care 
fall to both the individual and his fellow 
citizens. Reasonable enough, but the job, 
of course, is to translate this general prin- 
ciple into something operational. 

The final four chapters are efforts in this 
direction. Chapter 3 is an expansion of 
Professor Pauly’s 1968 American Economic 
Review article on design of medical insur- 
ance As individuals are uncertain regard- 
ing their health in the future, they attempt 
to remove the effects of this uncertainty on 
future income by insurance against the ex- 
penses of any major illness. As with all 
insurance, the advantage of medical cover- 
age is that the risks of large losses through 
misfortune are spread over the insured 
population, so that no individual will have 
to bear the full amount of the loss. But 
medical insurance is unique in one impor- 
tant respect—the individual or his doctor 
generally have control over the amount that 
is spent on his behalf when illness occurs 
In most cases, he is reimbursed to cover 
some percentage, perhaps all, of the ex- 
penses incurred to treat a given illness. 

It is this additional “incentive” effect 
that Professor Pauly hopes to manipulate 
to achieve the socially optimal provision of 
medical care Specifically, in chapter 4 he 
proposes an insurance scheme in which the 
co-insurance provisions dictating the per- 
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centage of costs paid by the individual are 
varied from individual to individual—realis- 
tically, group to group—in such a way as 
to ‘bribe’ each individual to expand his pur- 
chase of medical services to the optimal 
level—that level of care where marginal 
costs equal the combined private and com- 
munity benefits of his care 

As individuals value medical care dif- 
ferently, and as society may value each in- 
dividual’s care differently, the optimal level 
of care, and therefore the optimal co-insur- 
ance rate, will vary from citizen to citizen. 
Professor Pauly calls his plan variable-sub- 
sidy insurance (VSI) ‘To translate the 
principle of VSI into a schedule of co- 
insurance rates requires detailed knowledge 
of individual and community preferences 
for medical care. Professor Pauly makes a 
set of reasonable assumptions for his exam- 
ples, but we need to be more specific, par- 
ticularly for community preferences for in- 
dividual care. Pauly hopes that the polit- 
ical process will help us here, but I am 
skeptical, knowing the twenty-year legisla- 
tive history of Medicare 

Chapters 5 and 6 analyze Medicare and 
Medicaid against the logic of chapters 2 
and 3, and a concluding chapter summarizes 
the analysis. 

On balance, the book is a disappoint- 
ment. ‘There is little theoretical or em- 
pirical work here that the economist has 
not seen before, and the interested layman 
or health policy-maker will find much of 
the material slow-moving and not particu- 
larly useful. Professor Pauly does have 
something to say, but one or two concise, 
jarzon-free articles in general-interest jour- 
nals would have better served his purposes. 
For the reader who can afford the price, let 
me recommend the critique of the needs— 
“maximization of health’—approach (pp. 
5-7) and chapter 5’s discussion of Medi- 
care Be wary, however, of the undocu- 
mented assertion on pages 79 and 98 that 
Medicare costs are greater than the benefits 


RoBERT P. INMAN 
Department of Economics 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 
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EUGENE S. SCHWARTZ. Overskil: The De- 
cline of Technology in Modern Civiltza- 
tion. Pp. 338. Chicago: Quadrangle 
Books, 1971. $895. 

The author, a scientist, writes: “Science, 

I had once thought, was the ultimate an- 

swer to understanding and freedom.” But 

he goes on: 


As I probed deeper into the meaning of science 
I saw that the euphoric vision of science and 
technology is a myth—now become dangerous 
and threatening. The set of beliefs that con- 
stitute science have no greater validity than 
any other set ever propounded by man in his 
long quest for meaning Although they have 
been proclaimed as being free of subjectivity 
and metaphysics, they are both subjective and 
metaphysical. Science is a twentieth-century 
1eligion and, to paraphrase Marx, it has 
become a new opiate of the people 


Disenchantment with the products of sci- 
ence and technology is not exactly rare, in 
these polluted times, and neither are books 
that try to get at some understanding of 
how we have so massively misused our 
capacities—Lewis Mumford, for example, 
has been eloquently defending the human 
cause versus the mechanical one for dec- 
ades. Overskill belongs to this stream of 
thought, and makes a good contribution to 
it in summarizing much of what has gone 
before; bringing together and making co- 
herent a rather stunning variety of data, 
historical developments, and ideas; and 
venturing to formulate & conceptual system 
to explain how and why technology goes 
wrong. 

Schwartz argues that there is inherent in 
the technological process, with its commit- 
ment to the maximally efficient pursuit of 
finite—and frequently unexamined—goals, 
a blindness to the fact that the process op- 
erates “in a complex and dynamic world 
where literally all ts connected to al.” In 
this great closed system, any technological 
process—no matter how limited its objec- 
tives—creates a multitude of results, and 
new problems proliferate: 


Not only do techno-social problems pioliferate 
faster than techno-social solutions can be 
found to meet them, but the quantty of 
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problems changes their qualitative character 
Each successive set of new or residue problems 
is more dificult to solve than predecessor 
problems. The increased difficulty stems from 
seven factors: (1) dynamics of technology, 
(2) increased complexity, (3) increased cost, 
(4) decreased resources, (5) growth and ex- 
pansions, (6) requirements for greater control, 
and (7) inertia of soclal institutions. 


The totality of Schwartz’ theory is a 
case against what is sometimes called “the 
technological fix’—that is, the belief that 
new technological processes will solve the 
problems that have been created by exist- 
ing technological processes. The alterna- 
tive he sees is a movement toward the “in- 
efficient society,” in which human values— 
for example, respect for the creative satis- 
factions of work as action rather than 
merely a means of production—will be dis- 
covered anew. 

Much of Overskill deals with environ- 
mental problems, and much of its value is 
in placing these in a wider context, to show 
that ecological crises are not isolated hap- 
penings but products—inevitable ones—of 
the way we live and think. Thus, it com- 
bats the fatally dangerous but somewhat 
popular idea that concern for the ecology 
is a fad, a thing to occupy the public in- 
terest for a while and then go the way of 
the Nehru jacket. The ecological crisis is, 
rather, the fundamental problem of our 
civilization. 

WALT ANDERSON 

Department of Government 

San Fernando Valley State College 

California 


Grorce W. Stockinc Middle East Ou: A 
Study i Political and Economic Con- 
troversy. Pp zii, 485. Nashville: Van- 
derbilt University Press, 1970 $1000. 


PETER R. ODELL OH and World Power: A 
Geographical Interpretation. Pp. 188 
Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1970 Paper- 
bound. $1.25. 

While Stocking’s work is a historical 
study of the origin and checkered growth 
of oil and foreign capital in the Middle 
East and the role of oil in shaping past and 
present political events, Odell’s study is 
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concerned with the gigantic oil empire and 
its global impact during the last twenty-five 
years. 

Stocking has made a detailed analysis ef 
the circumstances under which the oil com- 
panies obtained their concessions in the 
Middle East, the corporate relationship of 
the concessionaires, and the terms of the 
concessions that eventually led to conflict. 
He has made a study of several specific 
conflicts and the interplay of national and 
collective actions to resolve them. 

Odell’s work is a fascinating study of the 
role and significance of the oil industry, 
characterized by the author as the “oil sys- 
tem,” and its influence on us all. The 
study includes oil interests of the United 
States, the oil producing countries, the 
Soviet Union and the principal consuming 
countries of Western Europe, Japan and 
the developing nations. 

In his country-by-country study of the 
Middle East (Iraq, Iran, Saudia Arabia, 
Kuwait, and Syria), Stocking suggests that 
conflicts were inherent in the concessions 
given to the British government and British 
oil firms and to the American oil corpora- 
tions. The oil countries were accusing the 
oil companies of having defrauded them of 
millions of dollars in revenue by their ar- 
bitrary pricing policies. 

Odell is very critical of virtual American- 
ization of the oil industry. Of the seven 
“International majors,” five are Americans. 
With this oligopolistic market structure 
they followed pricing policies that ensured 
high profits. Odell also contends that the 
American majors are supported by the 
State Department 

The Common Market, Japan, and, to a 
lesser extent, the developing nations are 
pressing for lower oil prices and for greater 
supervision and control of the oil com- 
panies. 

Both Stocking and Odell made the fol- 
lowing observations 

1. Mounting oil production in recent 
years by a much larger number of oil cor- 
porations has generated more rivalry among 
them. And it is unlikely that the effort of 
the Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC) can reverse the down- 
ward trend of prices. 
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Word Politics 
VERBAL STRATEGY AMONG THE SUPERPOWERS 


By THOMAS M. FRANCK and EDWARD WEISBAND, both of New York University. 
Although stunned and horrified in 1968 when the Soviet Union claimed the right to invade 
Czechoslovakia, few Westerners noted that the statement by the U.S.S.R. echoed and 
eften quoted exactly the words used by the United States earlier to impose its will on 
Guatemala in 1954, on Cuba in 1962, and on the Dominican Republic in 1965. The 
authors analyze the words used by both nations in these situations, study the role of stated 
principles in the management of crises and survey the effect of verbal strategy on inter- 
national law and diplomacy. 

trade cloth edition October 1971 192 pp. cloth $5.95 
college paper edition February 1972 paper $1.95 


International Administration 

ITS EVOLUTION AND CONTEMPORARY APPLICATIONS 

Edited by ROBERT S. JORDAN, State University of New York, Binghamton. This col- 
lection of ten papers, all but one original for this book, focuses on the ongins and continuity 


of international administration in relation to contemporary efforts to administer peace- 
keeping, political-military regionalism, and economic regionalism. 


1971 304 pp. paper $3.95 


Multinational Cooperation 

ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT 

Edited by ROBERT S. JORDAN. Discussing the means by which economic, social and 
scientific international programs are carried out, this series of eight essays analyzes the 


future prospects for multinational cooperation in these areas. The volume is a companion 
to Professor Jordan’s International Administration. 


February 1972 432 pp. paper $4.95 


Basic Documents in International Law 
SECOND EDITION 


Edited by IAN BROWNLIE, Wadham College, Oxford. Dr. Brownlie provides an economi- 
cal and up-to-date selection of basic documents relating to international organizations, the 
law of the sea, outer space, diplomatic relations, permanent sovereignty over natural re- 
sources, human rights and self determination, the law of treaties, and the judicial settlement 
of disputes. 


Spring 1972 260 pp. cloth $6.00 paper $3.95 


Arms and Foreign Policy in the Nuclear Age 


Edited by MILTON L. RAKOVE, University of Illinois, Chicago Circle. The development 
and proliferation of nuclear weapons may be revolutionizing the traditional concepts and 
practices of international politics. Ifso, we must re-examine the basic concepts of foreign 
policy, especially concepts about war. These 59 essays by scholars and political figures 
present conflicting points of view on all these questions; the reader is expected to evaluate 
the wisdom and the feasibility of alternative policies. 


February 1972 336 pp. paper $4.95 
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History and Class Consciousness 
by Georg Lukács 
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by Jon M. Shepard $7.95 


Schools and Inequallty 

by James W. Guthrie, George B. Kleindorfer, 
Henry M. Levin, and Robert T. Stout 
foreword by John W. Gardner $10.00 
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by Nigel Howard $12.95 
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Sea Power and Global Politics 
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The Warsaw Pact: 

Case Studias In Communist 
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by Robin Alison Remington $10.00 
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(cloth edition $4.95) 


The Economics of Insurgency In the 
Mekong Delta of Vietnam 

by Robert L. Sansom $2.95 
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Uncertain india: 

A Political Profile of Two Decades of 
Freedom 

by Pran Chopra $2.95 (cloth edition $7.50) 


Euratlantica: 

The Changing Perspectives of 

the European Elites 

by Danie! Lerner and Morton Gorden $3.95 
(cloth edition $12.50) 


Force and Folly: 

Essays on Foreign Affairs 
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A Soclological Study of Lew, Custom, 
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(cloth edition $8.95) 
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2, American attempts to minimize Soviet 
influence in the Middle East by forming an 
anti-Soviet alliance, the Central Treaty Or- 
ganization, has failed. 

3. Interrelationship of oil and interna- 
ticnal politics are at theiz most significant 
and their most complex in the Middle East 


TRDE K. MUKHERJEE 
Assistant Professor of Economics 
and Business 
Appalachian State University 
Boone 
North Carolina 


NICOLAS SPuLBER. Socichst Management 
and Planning. Pp. i, 235, Bloomington 
and London: Indiana University Press, 
1971. $10.00. 


Professor Spulber’s book is a welcome 
contribution that should be appreciated by 
most students and experts concerned with 
socialist economies. The study consists of 
nine essays, supplemented by another piece 
entitled “A Guide to Literature on Socialist 
Management Planning.” The essays are, 
in part, more or less reworked former 
pieces of Professor Spulber; in part, they 
are new papers. 

Although the essays do not form an in- 
tegrated whole, nonetheless they contain a 
certain degree of unity of approach and 
analytical method. Perhaps the two most 
salient characteristics of Professor Spul- 
ber’s work are (1) analysis of changes and 
(2) comparison between countries or be- 
tween periods. While not giving the reader 
the entire history of the evolution of so- 
cialist systems, the first characteristic prob- 
ably maximizes the amount of interesting 
and relevant information that one can ob- 
tain within the limits of Professor Spulber’s 
essays, The comparisons, on the other 
hand—especially the comparisons between 
the evolution in Soviet Russia on the one 
hand and in Communist China on the other 
—allow the reader to see the subject more 
en relief than one could otherwise. 

The whole study is organized in three 
parts: the first dealing with steering mech- 
anisms and economic policy, the second 
with systematic changes and dilemmas in 
sectoral management, and the third with 
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what Professor Spulber calls developmental 
and international economy. ‘The introduc- 
tory essay in some sense was probably in- 
tended to be the foundation for the whole 
book. It deals with the “scope and logic of 
economic reforms in the Socialist coun- 
tries” It is inspired by and attempts to 
utilize the servo-mechanism of control. 
More generally, Professor Spulber concen- 
trates on and presumably is impressed more 
by the technical and mechanistic aspects 
of socialist development and planning than 
by what we might term “the human dimen- 
sion” of the matter. Perhaps the most 
striking manifestation of this is the fact 
that Professor Spulber treats the Yugoslav 
system as one among several possible types 
within the group of socialist models and 
does not differentiate it more fundamentally 
from the mainstream of socialist forms as, 
I believe, most students of the subject to- 
day would do. 

Reading Professor Spulber’s essays, one 
also obtains some useful quantitative data 
regarding the socialist countries, such as 
sectoral distribution of the Gross National 
Product or rates of growth of industrial 
output, as estimated by the socialist econ- 
omists on the one hand and by western 
economists on the other. 


JAROSLAV VANEK 
Department of Economics 
Cornell University 
Ithaca 
New York 
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